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On THE Courses oF Hurnricanges;—with notices af the Tyfoons 
of the China Sea, and other Storms ;—By W. C. Redfield, 
Memb. of Conn. Acad. of Arts and Sciences ; Corr. Memb. of 
_U.S. Naval Lyceum ; the Albany Institute ; §c. 


In a communication published in the Nautical Magazine for 
April, 1836, I attempted to correct some errors which had obtained 
currency in nautical books, relating to the supposed erratic character 
and progress of the hurricanes of the Atlantic. These corrections 
were accompanied by a summary statement of the results which my 
inquiries on this subject had appeared to establish. These results 
were first published in 1831 ; but having been further generalized and 
supported in subsequent papers, their striking uniformity has been con- 
sidered as indicating the operation of a general law, controlling 
the action and progress of these violent storms, The insipient 
essay now referred to, was illustrated by a chart containing delinea- 
tions of the routes of two of these storms.* To my communication 
in the Nautical Magazine was likewise appended a chart, on which 


* Silliman’s Journal for April, 1831, Vol. XX, p. 17—51. See also Vol. XX, p.I 
191—193; Blunt’s Am. Coast Pilot, 12th Edition, July, 1833, p. 626—629; Silli- 
man’s Journal, Vol. XXV, p. 114—135; Vol. XXVIII, p. 310—318; XXXI,p. 
115—1380 ; XXXIII, p. 60—65 & 261—265; Jour. Franklin Inst. Vol. XIX, Feb. 
1887, p. 112—127; Am. Coast Pilot, 13th Edition; Jameson’s Edinburgh Journal, 
Feb.—April, 1838. 

The writer had never contemplated the publication of any of the observations 
which he had incidentally been led to make upon storms, till within a few weeks of 
the time when the earliest of the above papers was sent to the press; when he was 
induced by the suggestions of his friend Professor Olmsted, to attempt a statement 
of his observations ; and it is owing chicfly, perhaps, to this cause, that several redun- 
dancies, and some suggestions on collaterial points, require to be expunged from 
that paper. This explanation is thought to be due to those readers who are now 
referred to the first-named communication in Silliman’s Journal for 1831, but need 
not be applied to the conclusions or opinions which have been advanced in the subse- 
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were delineated the routes and daily progress of some ten or twelve 
of these gales, which had been remarkable for their violence, and 
which were selected as illustrations of the general course and whirl- 
wind character of many other storms, relating to which similar infor- 
mation had been obtained. 

The favourable attention with which these statements have generally 
been received, together with the spirit and professional zeal with 
which the subject has been discussed in the pages of the Nautical 
Magazine, have scemed to invite a more detailed exhibition of the 
numerous facts which have claimed attention in the progress of my 
inquiries. Being informed, however, that Licut.-Col. Reid, of the 
Royal Engineers, had engaged in the investigation, with the design 
of publishing a more full exhibition of the facts than had yet been 
offered, I most willingly awaited the issue; being fully persuaded, 
that whatever doubts or difficulties might remain with those who had 
not thoroughly examined the subject, would not fail to be dispelled 
by his enterprising and judicious labours. The highly valuable work 
of Col. Reid, on the Law of Storms, is now before me; and I cannot 
but express my commendation of the talent and rescarch by which 
he has so ably aud satisfactorily exhibited the true natural system 
of hurricanes, and my acknowledgments, also, for the honourable 
and very flattering manner in which he has noticed my previous 
labours. 

The mass of evidence and the numerous illustrations exhibited by 
Col. Reid, have happily left but little for me to attempt on the present 
occasion; and I proceed, Mr. Editor, to notice in a brief manner 
some few of the topics which your anonymous correspondent under 
the signature of ‘‘Stormy Jack,” has discussed in your pages; and 
whom, as the subject has now become more generally interesting, 
your readers will hope to meet under his own proper signature.* 

This writer appears at an earlier period, to have assumed the hypo- 
thesis that the hurricanes of the inter-tropical latitudes originate in 
the variables or calm latitudes, which border upon the exterior limit 
of the trade winds. But in the reports of Licut. James, of H.M. 
steam packet Spey, and in other accounts, he thinks he finds evi- 
dence of a northerly or variable course, in the Barbados hurricane 
of 26th July, 1837; and also of a variable or north-eastern course, in 
the Antigua hurricane of August 2d, 1837; or at least of a lateral 
movement or oscillation, in the course of these hurricanes.t He also 
suggests that hurricanes may alternately dilate and contract during 
their course. 

The inquiries of Col. Reid, aided by his excellent charts and de- 


® We hope that our friend alluded to will see the value of this remark, and confer 
additional importance on his papers by throwing off his disguise.—Ep. N.M. 
4 See Nautical Magazine for January, 1838, pp. 35—40 
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lineations, appear to have done much toward settling these questions, 
so far at least as relates to the particular storms referred to by your 
correspondent ; and it may be observed, that in tracing the course or 
track of a storm, we must be governed by its regular geographical 
developments or progress, rather than by any inductions from the 
directions and changes of the wind at a given place, grounded on the 
known whirlwind character of these storms. It is true that these 
inductions, if carefully made, will commonly harmonize, with won- 
derful accuracy, with the actual course or path of the storm; but 
there are various sources of error, which may at times mislead us in 
our deductions, when made from a limited number of observations ; 
some of which may here be cursorily noticed. 

1. The reported observations are not always correct as to the poznt 
of compass from which the wind blows, and the changes which it ex- 
hibits, during the storm. This is not unfrequently the case with the 
reports of unpractised observers; or with observations made in the 
gloom of night; or in the tumultuous crisis of the hurricane, when 
the whole energies of the seamen are directed to his more immediate 
duties, and the preservation of his ship; and when in the darkness 
and turmoil of the storm, the swinging of the ship may sometimes be 
mistaken and reported for the irregular veering of the wind. 
Verbal or typographical errors, will also have sometimes occurred in 
the reports which are under consideration ; and in some localities, an 
important difference between the magnetic and the true points of 
direction, is frequently confounded, or unnoticed. 

2. The inductions in question are usually made on the theory of 
an exact circle in the course of the winds, which in large storms, 
and for practical purposes, is, in most cases, sufficiently accurate. 
But it sometimes happens, that the higher portions of the storm, 
overrun the inferior portions, and reach the surface in advance of 
the main storm; thus presenting the wind, for a few hours, in a 
direction not accordant with that exhibited by the main body of the 
storm. It may also be added, that in the most violent of these 
storms, it is at least probable, if not certain, that the course of the 
surface wind is spirally inward, approximating gradually towards 
the centre of the storm. | 

3. At stations within the tropics, the changes of wind during the 
passage of the hurricane, are sometimes known to exceed those 
which pertain to the passage of a regular circuit of wind; these 
changes sometimes running through the entire circuit of the compass, 
andeven more. Again, they have been known to shift back and 
forward, in alternate and fitful changes, when near the crisis of 
the storm. These phenomena, so far from disproving the rotative 
character of these gales, only prove something more, and afford, at 
least, probable evidence in support of one or both of the following 
positions ; viz., 1. That high land, and other obstructions, often 
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produce sudden and fitful gusts and changes in these violent winds. 
2. That, in accordance with our observations of minor vortices, the axis 
of rotation is often impelled eccentrically, around a smaller circuit, 
in the interior of the advancing storm. 

4, In the northern inter-tropical latitudes, the recession or r departure 
of the south-eastern limb of the storm, appears to be followed, not 
unfrequently, by strong squalls or gusts from south-east, this being 
the true course of the general trade wind that determines the track 
of the storm. These gusts or squalls, if taken for the regular action 
of the hurricane, may occasion erroneous deductions in regard to 
the course of the storm. 

5. In the latitudes near the exterior limits of the trade winds 
the change which here occurs in the course of the storm, produces 
apparent irregularities or anomalies in the series of changes pre- 
sented by the wind. Owing to this cause, I was misled to some small 
extent in my estimate of the path of the first August hurricane of 
1830, as delineated on my first published chart, with an irregular 
deflection of the curve on the coast of South Carolina, which was 
predicated, in part, on the wind setting in at north-east at Charles- 
ton, and veering to south-east as the storm became more severe. 

6. At stations apparently within the regular track of the storm, 
there will sometimes be an absence of violent wind ; or, the violence 
will pertain to only one of the phases which the storm presents, in 
its regular course over such locality. This may usually be accounted 
for, by the interposition of land within the course of the immediate 
circuit which the wind is found to pursue; and this result is perhaps 
most obviously exhibited in the South Atlantic, or in the Southern 
Ocean, near the Cape of Good Hope, where the barometric column; 
not unfrequently, subsides and commences rising, before the full 
violence of the gale takes effect. The barometer however, appears 
always to indicate the true extent and path of these whirlwind 
storms ; and I have found no good grounds to infer, that a hurricane 
contracts in the width of its path, while sweeping upon the surface of 
all open sea. 

7, Another source of apparent irregularity in the changes of wind 
in these storms, arises from the interposition of one storm upon 
the path of another, in their passage through the temperate lati- 
tudes. Col. Reid has shown something like this in the hurricane 
which overtook the ‘‘Castries,” August 24th, 1837, which was evidently 
impinging upon the path of the great hurricane which had previously 
swept along the American coast. That of the Castries appears to 
have pursued a course similar to the hurricane of October Ist, 18230, 
as delineated on my first published chart; thus advancing, by a 
shorter course, into the path of the larger hurricane, and probably 
with a greater progressive velocity. Cul. Reid justly urges the 
influcuce of these causes in producing the irregular winds of the 
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higher latitudes. Of the influence of such interposition in apparently 
arresting or modifying the regular development of a storm while 
in progress, I have for many years been convinced; but it is due 
to Mr. Espy, of Philadelphia, to mention, that, so far as I know, 
he was the first to publish the suggestion.* 

In tracing out the paths of hurricanes, we justly discard all theory ; 
and as the information obtained of their course and extent is neces- 
sarily limited, and is acquired at different and uncertain periods, our 
delineations are, therefore, necessarily subject to minor errors and 
to subsequent corrections. Such corrections, I have ever found to 
be in favor of the uniform rotation and regular course of progression, 
which have formerly been described. Itis probable, therefore, that 
the narrowed track, and somewhat deflected courses, near the wind- 
ward Islands, of the Barbados hurricane of July 26, and of the 
Antigua hurricane of August 2nd, 1837, as laid down by Col. Reid, 
will ultimately prove to have been more symmetrical; and that 
the westerly recurvation of the track of the latter storm, across the 
shores of Georgia and Florida, to mect the case of the gale at 
Pensacola, will give place to a regular continuation of the track in 
a north-easterly direction. Was the gale at Pensacola, on the 7th 
or 8th of August, an offsett from the Antigua hurricane? or, will it 
not prove to have been another storm ? 

Although I deem it probable, Mr. Editor, that your correspondent 
will find occasion to abandon his former views of the supposed lateral 
motion of the main body of the hurricane, as well as its alternate 
contraction and dilation, yet these views appear to be sometimes ap- 
plicable, or at least, partially so, to the azts or nucleus of the great 
whirling stratum which constitutes the hurricane. In the columnar 
whirlwinds, or water-spouts, also, these contractions and dilatations of 
the diminished portion which sweeps upon the earth’s surface, are 
often made sufficiently evident. The suggestions of your correspon- 
dent, therefore, are very far from being unsuited to the inquiry, and 
it is hoped that he will continue to bestow his attention on such facts 
relating to these storms, as may aid us in gaining further light upon 
the subject. For his commendations of my imperfect labours, he is 
desired to accept my sincere acknowledgments. In the further pro- 
gress of the investigation, it is believed that he will find reason to 
abandon all reliance upon ‘ rarefactions” or ‘‘ local disruptions,” in 
the great aérial ocean, as causcs of the origin or progress of these 
great storms, 

Hurricanes of 1838.—Two hurnicanes of the present season, 
(1838, ) appear to invite our investigation ;—that of the middle of June; 
in the North Atlantic, and also that which swept the American coast, 
from Florida to Newfoundland, in the early part of September. Those 


* Journal of the Franklin Institute, Vol. xviii. October, 1836, p. 239. 
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who have zeal for the undertaking, will find the inquiry both interest- 
ing and instructive. 

New Jersey Tornado of 1835.—At the late meeting of the British 
Association, when Col. Reid's paper on storms was under discus- 
sion, Professor Bache of Philadelphia, very properly referred to the 
opposing theory of Mr. Espy, of that city, and stated also, that in his 
own survey of the track of the water-spout, or tornado, which passed 
across the State of New Jersey in June 1835, he had made obser- 
vations which appeared to accord with Mr. Espy’s theory of storms ; 
and that he had found no evidence of a whirling motion at the surface 
of the ground, such as: Col. Reid had ascribed to water-spouts and 
hurricanes, This view of the case Professor Bache had also sup- 
ported in an able paper on the phenomena of that tornado, J deem 
it proper to state here, that having also examined the track of the 
New Jersey tornado, within a few days of its occurrence, and having 
twice repeated the examination, at later periods, I have observed on 
each occasion, numerous facts which appear to demonstrate the 
whirling character of this tornado, as well as the inward tendency of 
the vortex at the surface of the gronnd ; and further, that the direc- 
tion of this rotation was towards the left, as in the North Atlantic 
hurricanes ;—a result which I had not previously expected, as it 
appeared probable that the direction of rotation, in these small whirl- 
winds, must be entirely accidental. This leads me to notice the only 
point, perhaps, on which my inquiries have led to a result differing 
from that obtained by Col. Reid; for in many cascs of this sort, since 
examined, I have found the course of rotation to be uniformly 
towards the left. 

Perhaps I should add further, that having also examined with some 
care, the reports of the meteorological committces at Philadelphia 
made through Mr. Espy, their chairman, and also the meteorological 
essays of this gentleman, I have not been able to find evidence which 
disproved the rotation of a violent storm, or that established a course 
of wind from all sides of a storm directly towards its centre, in ac- 
cordance with his theory; but, on the contrary, an analysis of the evi- 
dence which Mr. E. has adduced, together with the additional facts 
which I have been able to obtain, has appeared to contravene his con- 
clusions. A valuable statement of facts relating to the snow 
storm which visited Pensylvania and other states on the 17th 
and 18th of March last, drawn up by Mr. Espy, has recently been 
published by the Philadelphia committees.* Should the facts con- 
tained in this paper be adduced in favour of Mr. Espy’s theory, I 
would only say, that in this, as in some of the former cases, the field 
of action of the whirlwind storm will have been in part mistaken. I 
would also remark, that the points at issue, do not relate to the com- 


* Sce Journal of the Franklin Institute, Vol. xxii, 1838, pp. 161—175. 
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mon and often irregular winds, which, in different localities, accom- 
pany a gencral fall of rain or snow; or which sometimes attend the 
progress of a whirlwind storm, exterior to its limits. 

Test of Mr. Espy'’s Theory.—The truth or error of Mr. Espy’s 
theory may be ascertained by a very simple test. The hurricanes 
in the West Indies are known to move towards the W.N.W. nearly. 
Now, if this theory be true, at those islands which are in the centre 
of the storm’s path, and where the gale is of the greatest duration, 
the wind will set in at about W.N.W., or exactly opposite to the 
course of the storm, and when its centre has passed over, will shift 
suddenly to E.S.E., and continue violent in this quarter till the 
storm is over. But if the gale be a whirlwind, as the facts seem 
to show, the wind at such places will set in at about N.N.E. ; and in 
in the middle of the gale will shift nearly to S.S.W.,—the wind vary- 
ing from these points, and veering more gradually, on either side, 
in proportion to the distance from the centre of the storm’s track. 
That this corresponds, mainly, to the facts of the case, will hardly 
be doubted by those who institute the inquiry. 

The same test may also be applied to these storms as they move 
ina N.E. direction along the shores of the United States; where 
according to Mr. Espy’s views, the gale, on the centre of its path, 
should blow, for the first part of its duration, from about N.E,; and 
in the second half, from nearly S.W.* But all our inquiries serve 
to show, that the gale is violent at N.E. only on the northern 
portion of the track of the tempest, and that the usual changes from 
this direction, are not sudden, and to an opposite point of the compass ; 
but, instead thereof, we observe a gradual veering, by the north, to 
the north-west. 

Tyfoons of the China Sea.—It can hardly be doubted that the 
general course which is pursued by hurricanes, is the same as that 
of the general mass of atmosphere or winds by which they are sur- 
rounded, and of which they form an integral portion. It becomes, 
therefore, a point of some importance in meteorology, to ascertain 
the true course of the hurricanes or tyfoons of the Asiatic seas. 
Should this course prove to be in conformity with the existing 
monsoons, this would be in accordance, it is believed, with the 
analogies in the tropical latitudes of the Atlantic; at least, if we 
have regard to the entire stratum of winds which lies below the 
common height of the clouds. But if the general course pursued 


* Some storms, as Mr. Espy has also acknowledged, are interrupted in their 
development by the near approach of another storm. Care must be taken, there- 
fore, not to mistake the N.E. wind of a storm whose north-western limb is thus inter- 
cepted by a bordering storm, and which hence is sometimes followed by the natural 
current of air from the S.W. quarter, for the changes that pertain to the centre of 
the gale. This error is casily avoided by extending the field of inquiry, and by a 
due attention to the indications of the barometer. 
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by these storms, be the very same with those of the corresponding 
latitudes of the Atlantic, in which there are no monsoons, it may 
serve to show that the westerly monsoons, which are opposed to 
the course of the regular trade winds, consist only of a misplaced 
or minor stratum of current, which forms a thin layer of surface 
wind, less general than that of the regular trades, and which is 
therefore inefficient in opposing the progress of a great hurricane; 
—the latter being impelled bythe stronger and more general current 
of the regular trade wind ; which is supposed to overlic, at all times, the 
sub-stratum of misplaced current which forms the westerly monsoon. 
| These remarks will apply equally to the monsoons of both north 
and south latitudes. Col. Reid has been fortunate in obtaining full 
evidence of the opposite recurvation of a hurricane in south latitude 
in open sea, and during the prevalence of the north-west monsoon ; 
a result which can hardly be too highly valued. This storm, how- 
ever, (Culloden’s hurricane, of March 1809,) was encountered to 
the southward of the limits of the north-west monsoon in the Indian 
ocean; but the hurricane of the ‘‘ Albion,” noticed by Col. Reid, was 
exposed tothe full influence of this monsoon. It becomes impor- 
tant, therefore, to ascertain its path, in order that the influence of 
the monsoon upon its course may be duly appreciated; and we hope 
that its path may yet be ascertained. 

In regard to the northern hemisphere, Col. Reid has given us 
notices of several hurricanes or tyfoons in the Asiatic seas, with 
no indications of a course different from those in the North Atlantic. 
The following generalization, grounded on independent evidence, 
was published by the writer in 1833.* ‘* The tyfoons and storms 
of the China Sea and eastern coast of Asia, appear to be similar 
in character to the hurricanes of the West Indies and the storms of 
this coast, [ United States, ] when prevailing in the same latitudes.” 
This remark was made with special reference to both the rotative 
and progressive directions of these storms. One of the tyfoons 
noticed by Col. Reid, that of the ‘ Raliegh,” which visited Canton, 
on the 5th and 6th of August 1835, has been adduced, however, 
by the correspondent of the Nautical Magazine, as holding its 
course towards the south-west.t As this tyfoon had previously 
attracted my attention, it will now be made the subject of our exami- 
nation. 

Raleigh's Tyfoon of 1835.—The facts which have been chiefly 
relied on for establishing a south-western course for this gale, are 
contained in the report of H.M.S. Raleigh, which was overset and 
disabled in this gale, in the China Sea, when under bare poles: which 


report I have as follows :— . 
“ HM. Brig Raleigh, Aug. 1, 1835.—Working out of Macao 


* American Coast Pilot, 12th edition, p. 629. . 
+ See Nautical Magazine for May, 1837, pp. 303—306. 
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Roads.—At noon, east end of Grand Ladrone, E. 4 S.—Aug. 2d, at 
_—_—— S.E. end of Formosa N. 85 E., 340 miles: fine weather all day. 


—Aug. 3d, at noon, S. end of Formosa N., 823 E., 252 miles. Fine 
weather all day.—Aug. 4th, 10h. 20m, a.m. close reefed topsails 
and courses :—12h. 30m. p.m.—barometer fell from noon ==: took 
in mainsail and foresail;—at lh. 30m. got all snug; vessel going 
through the water between 3 and 4 knots; barometer 29°40, falling ; 
—at 7h. 30m. wind veered to N.N.E. and tyfoon commenced ;—at 
8 p.m. barometer 29°36, falling ;—8h. 30m, tyfoon increasing ;—10 p.m. 
close reefed fore trysail and set it;—tyfoon veering to E.N.E. with 
a heavy sea ;—at midnight tyfoon increasing ; barometcr 29°04 falling. 

“ Aug. 5th.—3 a.m. tyfoon veering round to E.S.E., still increasing 
in violence ;—6h. 30m. barometer 28°25 ;—8 a.m. tyfoon increasing ; 
—9h. 30m. a.m., if possible blowing heavier, ship went over :—In 
this awful situation ship lay for about 20 minutes ;—9h. 50m. lower 
masts went by the board, and ship righted with seven feet water in | 
her hold; barometer did not fall lower ;—at noon tyfoon moderated 
a little ;—at 6 p.m. tyfoon more moderate, with a heavy sea ;—mid- 
night strong gusts of wind, with heavy sea from south.” —Abridged 
from Canton Regtster of March, 14, 1837. 

See also the log of the Raleigh, as it appears in Col. Reid’s 
work, which contains a sketch, showing the position of the Raleigh 
as given in the log, and illustrating the direction of the wind, Col. 
Reid has also given the position of a schooner, which encountered 
the tyfoon in lat. 18° 2’ N., lon. 115° 50’ E., of which I had pre- 
viously received no account. I will now submit such evidence as 
I possess, in addition to the account furnished by the Raleigh ; adding, 
also a sketch and figure, illustrating the course and progress of the 
tyfoon ; and which was prepared and stereotyped some months since, 
in reference to furnishing an account of this hurricane. 

At Macao, where the typhoon was experienced on the 5th and 
6th, many houses were greatly damaged; also, many lives were 
lost in the inner harbour, and some vessels driven on shore. The 
direction and changes of the wind at Macao are not stated; but 
we are favoured with the following valuable table of the state of 
the barometer during the period of the storm. 


August sth. 

h. m. Barom. { h. m. Barom. h. m. Barom e 
1 00 a.m. 29°47 | 900 * 29°08 }1105 “ 28°85 
2 30 p.m. 29°28 |10 20 * 28°95 ; 11 80 * 28°75 
§ 00 « 29°20 |10 45 28°90 |} 11 538 * 28°65 
720 « 29°12 

August 6th. 
O 15 a.m. 28°50 155 * 28°30 |410 * 28°90 
Oo 380 * 28°40 200 * 28°37 |445 *§ 28°97 
O 45 a.m. 28°30 225 * 28°56 |6 15 ** 29:02 
1 20 ‘* ( lowest) 28°05 245 * 28:68 |6 00 °* 29°08 
125 «* 28°08 3810 * 28°75 | 6 40 A.M. 29°12 
145 * 28°20 34 * 28°33 '7 45 ‘ 29°20 


ENLARGAD SERIES.—NO |.—-voL For 1839. 3 Cc 
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August 6th continued. 


h. m. Barom.| h. m. Barom.| and continued rising to 29° 
815 “ 29°21{10 25 29°30 | 65, at which point it usually 
845 “ 29°23'11 00 * 29°34 ' stands during fine weather.’ 
9 30 “ 29°27, 2 00 P.M. 29°42, —Canton, Register Aug. 15.* 


This table affords in itself good evidence of the passage of the 
centre of the vortex near to Macao. 

At Canton, (60 miles north of Macao,) the tyfoon began on the 
evening of the Sth, after three or four days of very hot weather 
with northerly winds, and continued throughout the night and the 
next day. Its violence was greatest about two o'clock on the morn- 
ing of the sixth. The following is an account of the state of the 
barometer and winds at Canton: 


August 4th, 
9 a.m. barometer, 29°79 Wind N.W. Fine weather. 
4 P.M. ae 29°70 “ N. by W. Moderate breeze. 
August oth. 
9 A.M. “ 29°62 Wind N. and N.W. Fair weather. 
4 P.M. “ 29°54 wunsettled—Rain and fresh breeze. 
12 P.M. 29°37. ** =N. blowing hard and in heavy gusts 
August 6th, 
5 A.M. . 29°34 Wind N.E. blowing hard with heavy rain. 
9 A.M. " 29°51 “ S.E. “ “ ef 
11 a.m. . 29°58 “ S.E. blowing hard,—moderating. 
5 P.M. sf 29:70 “ S.E. - 
1] P.M. as 29°85 “ S.E. a 
August 7th. 
8 A.M. * 29°94 Wind S.E.  cloudy.—Compiled from the Canton 
Register. 


On Wednesday the 5th inst. a tyfoon swept over the city of Canton ; 
it began in the evening and continued throughout the night and next 
day, blowing its best about 2 o’clock in the morning. The damage 
done by the tyfoon at Canton is small, but not so at Kumsingmoon, 
Macao, and elsewhere on the coast.—Canton Paper. 

The American ship Levant, Capt. Dumaresq, which arrived on 
the 7th of August, the day after the gale, came in with royals set, 
from Gaspar Island, in fourteen days, having had light winds all the 
way up the China sea, and did not feel the tyfoon. This important 
fact is stated in the Canton Register of August 11th. 

Extract of a private letter from on board the ‘‘ Lady Hayes,” which 
._ left Macao Roads a day or two before the storm, and returned to 
Kumsingmoon after the gale. 

‘‘ Karly on the morning of the 5th, we observed indications of 
bad weather. At 10 a.m. the wind freshened a little from the same 
quarter it had been for the last twenty-four hours, viz, north; so we 

* This relates to “ fine weather,” of the S.W. monsoon: the mean of the barome- 
ter for July and August at Canton, being 0°43 in lower, than, for December and 
Januaay inthe N.E. monsoon. This barometer at Macao appears to stand about 
0°15 or 0°20 inch lower in its adjustment than that used at Canton for the reports in 


the Canton Register, the mean of which for five years is 30°027. Many, if not 
most of the common ship barometers, stand too low in their adjustment. 
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thought it best to turn her head back again to look for shelter, 
fancying ourselves to be about thirty-five miles off the land. We 
carried a press of sail until noon, when we found we had too great 
a distance to run before we could get into shelter, and expecting it 
would get so thick that we could not see our way; so we turned her 
head to sea, and clapped on as much sail as she could stagger under, 
steering S.E. by E. The wind being then at north, we were desirous 
of getting as far off the land as possible, expecting the wind round 
to the eastward, there being a most tremendous swell from that 
quarter. At 4 p.m. it was blowing in severe gusts, and we shipping 
a good deal of water, and the ship becoming unmanageable. About 
8h. 30m. the wind began to veer to the west, but continued to blow 
as hard as ever, till midnight, when it drew round to south, and 
moderated a little. It continued to blow hard from that quarter 
until noon of the 6th, when it moderated fast, and we began bending 
other sails in room of those that were split. When the gale com- 
menced, which we consider it did at 1 p.m. on the 5th, we were about 
twenty miles east of the Lema; where we were when it ended it is 
hard to say, as we saw nothing till the morning of the 7th, when 
we made Mondego Island. We hardly think we could have had 
the gale so heavy as those inside ; and what is most extraordinary, 
the wind with them veered to the eastward round to south; but with 
us it veered to the westward round to the south. It was fortunate 
for us that it veered to the westward ; for had it veered to eastward, 
we should most likely have been driven on shore among the Islands, 
as we could not have been more than fifty miles off the land(?) 
at 8 p.m. on the 6th.”—Abridged from the Canton Register 
of August 18th. 

On the reduced chart which is given herewith, the tracks of the 
Lady Hayes and the Levant are laid down by estimate, from the prin- 
ted accounts. The small dotted circle B, surrounded by the storm 
arrows, is supposed to indicate the position of the centre of the 
storm at the time the Raleigh was overset; and the position of the 
latter should be marked somewhat nearer this circle, according to the 
lat. and long. of the Raleigh on the Sth, which Col. Reid has given in 
her log. The course of the storm appears to have been N. 72°. W, 
and its centre is supposed to have been opposite the Raleigh, about 
8h. 20m. a.m. on the 5th; but this cannot be ascertained with preci- 
sion, as the indications of the barometer do not appear to have been 
closely watched and recorded during this terrific period of the storm. 

Having shown the rotatory character of these tempests, J consider 
the depression of the barometer which attends them, as being due 
to the rotative action ; and the point of greatest depression, as indi- 
cating the true centre of axis of the storm. 

From the evidence now before us, we arrive at the following facts : 
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1. That the Raleigh met a gale which set in with the wind at N. 
veering round by the E. to S.E£. and South. 

2. That at the harbours and roads “ inside,” (Macao, Kumsing- 
moon, &o.) as well as at Canton, the gale occurred at a later period 
and the wind also set in at North, and veered to E. and S.E., ina 
manner similar to that reported by the Raleigh. 

3. That with the ship Lady Hayes, off the islands near Macao, the 
wind also set in at North; but the ship steering S.E. by E., under a 
press of sail, (and doubtless falling off with the heavy sea from east- 
ward, ) the wind, towards the middle of the gale, began to veer towards 
the West; whence it drew round to South, towards the close of the 
gale. 

4. That the violence of the wind was apparently greater with the 
Raleigh, than with the Lady Hayes. 





5. That the gale was experienced by an English schooner, August 
5th, in lat, 18° 02’ N. long. 115° 50’ E.; but the Levant, arriving on 
the 7th, in her course through the China sea, did not encounter the 
gale. 
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6. That the fall and rise of the barometer at Macao, and with the 
Raleigh, and the strength and changes of wind with the latter, were 
such as are often exhibited near the centre of a hurricane ; and that 
the minimum depression of the barometer occurred about seventeen 
hours later at Macao, than with the Raleigh. 

These facts seem to establish the following conclusions : 

1. That the tyfoon advanced tn a westerly direction, 

2. Negatively ;—that it did not pass through the China sea, from 
N.E. to S.W., nor on the opposite of this course. 

3. That it was a progressive whirlwind storm ; turning to the left, 
around its axis of rotation. 

4. That its centre of rotation passed to the northward of the Lady 
Hayes; and to the southward of the Raleigh and of Canton, and 
the anchorage near Macao; and nearly on the line A, B, C, as 
marked in our chart. 

5. That the rate of progress was about seventeen nautical miles 
per hour. 

6. That the extent or diameter of the violent part of the gale, as 
deduced from its duration and rate of progress, was about four 
hundred nautical miles, or equal to six or seven degrees of lati- 
tude. 

7. That the latter induction agrees with the geographical evidence 
which has been obtained of the visitation of the storm. 

The progress of the tyfoon being taken at seventeen miles per hour, 
it follows that the excess of velocity of the wind at E. with the 
Ralcigh, over that of the wind at W. with the Lady Hayes, supposing 
the rotation to have been in a circle, would be more than thirty 
miles an hour; allowing nothing, however, for difference of retarda- 
tion of the surface wind, and not taking into the account the addi- 
tional retardation which the west wind of the Lady Hayes must have 
been subject to, in its recurving course over the land. If a circle 
be drawn on the chart around each of the points B. and C., with 
a radius equal to 3 or 34 degrees of latitude, these circles will com- 
prise, somewhat nearly, the field of action of the storm, at the two 
periods of 9 a.m. of the Sth, and 2 a.m. on the 6th of August. 

The progressive velocity and course of this tyfoon, is nearly the 
same as that of the Trinidad hurricane of June, 1831; and the rate 
of progression also corresponds nearly to that of the Antigua hurri- 
cane of August 12th, 1835. See tracks Nos. I, and V, on my chart 
of the courses of hurricanes, in the“April No. of the Nautical 
Magazine, 1836.* 

This examination of the case before us, appears to show that the 
direction of rotation, and the course of progressiou of this tyfoon, 


- 


* For this chart, sce also Silliman’s Journal, Vol. XXXI; or Reid on the Law 
of Storms, Chart ITI. 
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while crossing the China sca, agree with those of the hurricanes of 
the West Indies; and that its course was not controlled, or materially 
influenced, by the existing southwest monsvon. 

Method for escaping its violence.—The professional readers of 
the Nautical Magazine will naturally inquire for the best method 
by which the Raleigh might have avoided the heart of the tyfoon 
had its true character, and probable course been known. To this 
I answer, that the Raleigh being bound to the Bashee islands, and 
having sea room, and the gale having sct in from N. or N.N.E., 
which showed that the ship was then not far from the centre of its 
path, its greatest severity could have been avoided by cither of the 
following methods :— 

First, by tacking to the N.W., upon the wind, and, as the latter 
veered eastward hauling up fer Formosa and the Bashee Islands, so 
far,and as fast as the veering of the gale in this direction might 
allow. 

Second, by standing away to W.S.W., with a view of saving time 
as well as distance, in the escape, and keeping off more to the south- 
ward, as the wind should veer to the westward; and when the 
barometer began torise the ship might safely bear away, under the 
heel of the storm, for her point of destination. 

The advantage of the first method would consist in having to run 
a shorter distance off her course, in order to avoid the centre of 
the gale. Its disadvantages consist in being too much headed off 
at the outset, and perhaps, in getting too far northward to make 
the best of the S.W. monsoon, after the gale should have terminated. 
The advantages of the second method would consist, in running off 
more rapidly, with a fair wind and sea; in getting under the southern 
semi-circuit of the gale, where, owing to the course of the wind 
being counter to the progress of the storm, it becomes less violent; 
in having almost throughout, a fair, instead of a head wind ; and, 
finally, in being left by the storm to the windward of the point of 
destination, as regards the existing monsoon. The disadvantage, if 
any, of this method would consist in the greater extent of the rout; 
but as this would be accomplished under far more favourable cir- 
cumstances, and probably in much less time than the northern, it 
can hardly be counted as an objection. It would, however, have 
been necessary to avoid the Paracles, in shaping the southern 
course. 

The second method for avoiding the heart of this storm, there- 
fore, would appear to have been preferable. But had the ship 
fallen under the more northern portion of the gale, toward the dot- 
ted line which crosses Formosa, thus taking the wind first at N.E., 
or E.N.E., she should have kept to the wind, with her head to the 
northward. But if her position had been nearer the dotted line 
which crosses Luconia, taking the wind first at N.W. she should 
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just have brought the wind on her starboard quarter, and subse- 
quently have bore away, as the wind veered by the west.* 

Some further notices of tyfoons may now be added, to show that 
the results just noticed, are not peculiar to this storm alone, and 
that other tyfoons of the China sea pursue a similar course, and 
exhibit the same rotative action. 

Canton Tyfoon of August 3rd, 1832. At Macao the wind set in 
from the north, and reached its greatest height about 1 p.m.; con- 
tinuing with the same violence till 5 p.m., when it veered suddenly 
to the southward, but with diminished strength. When the fury of 
the gale was exhausted, the quicksilver rose at the rate of three 
tenths per half hour. Barometer August 2nd, 8 a.m. 29°68 ;—8 p.m. 
29°34 ;—August 3rd. 8 a.m. 29°34 ;—5 p.m. 27°88. Other land 
barometers differently adjusted, fell to 27-96 and 28-05. 

At Cap-shuy-moon, the gale began at N. and N.W., between which 
points it blew with tremendous violence; shifting towards the con- 
clusion to S.E. whence it blew more moderately. The barometer, 
in the early part, fell to 28°20. 

The American ship Don Quixote left on the day before the tyfoon; 
and returned on the 5th with loss of main-mast. 

Since the tyfoon, the British brig John Biggar from Manilla, has 
come in dismasted. The Spanish brig Veloz, also from Manilla, 
has arrived with loss of main-mast. 

A letter from the commander of the Dutch ship Fair Armenian, which 
foundered about thirty miles westward of the Grand Ladrone, says— 
‘*Qn the evening of the 2nd inst., we made the Grand Ladrone, and 
on the morning of the 3rd, it came on a tyfoon blowing off the land; 
this about noon increased to a tremendous height and dismasted us; 
unshipped and broke our rudder, and carried away a great part of 
the bulwarks. The gale was at its height about four or five P.m., 
and after dark gradually moderated.” 

The Edmonston, Caledonia, Esperanga, and Italy have come in 
without damage. The Caledonia on the 3rd, when in lat. 17° N., 
long. 113° 50’ E. experienced a strong gale from W. veering to S.W. 
and S., with a heavy and confused sea. The barometer fell to 28°50. 
The Edmonston, on the same day, when within seventy miles of the 
land, felt the same weather, which brought her under bare poles for 
four hours. 

At Bocca Tigris, the weight of the tyfoon, which in Canin end 
Whampao ranged from the N. to N.E., was felt about four or five 

m.; the barometer standing at 29°10. About six p.m. the quick- 
silver rose, and the gale began to abate. 


* These remarks on the methods of avoiding the heart of the storm, apply also, 
in general terms, to the northers of the Gulf of Mexico, andto the hurricanes of the 
West Indies ; except in so far as the case may be modified by the proximity of land 
or other controlling circumstances. 
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At Canton, August 3rd. Blowing hard at N. and N.E., with 
violent gusts; barometer 29°15; and for the most part rain. Aug. 
4th. First part blowing hard, wind S.E. barometer 29°70 ;—middle 
and latter part, strong breezes and fine weather.—Canton Papers of 
August, 1832. 

Extract from the journal of an American shipmaster bound to 
Canton. ‘ August 2nd, 1832, (nautical time, ) lat. 18° 34’ N., long. 
114° E.; barometer 29°56. First part, light and baffling winds from 
E. to N.E. and N. and hazy :—middle part the same. At 4 A.M. 
calm, barometer 29°59. At 4h. 30m. a brecze sprung up from 
W.N.W. ;—made all sail by the wind. Latter part and end, strong 
W.N.W. wind and rough head sea. Took in the royals, flying jib, 
and fore and mizen top-gallant sails. Barometer at noon 29°40. 
The weather however, looks very fine, and the breeze is steady at 
W.N.W. lat. 19° 54’ N., long. 113° 50’ E. 

August 3rd commences with a strong steady breeze at W.N.W. 
and hazy weather, barometer falling fast. At 2 p.m. down to 28°98, 
but not the least unfavourable appearance in the clouds, sea, or 
weather. [The ship was at this time running into the path of the 
gale from its southern side.] I must acknowledge that the rapid fall 
of themercury, within the last ten hours, has alarmed me not a little, 
and we are now preparing for the worst of weather.—At 4 P.M. 
barometer 29°25 and the wind freshening; single reefed topsails. 
The old tars who have seen sail carried on this ship through 
thick and thin in the stormy regions of the southern ocean, now 
look at cach other with amazement at such preparation for appa- 
rently nothing. ‘Towards evening the weather begins to look unfavor- 
able; the sun went down in a body of clouds, deeply tinged with 
red ; not the rich and variegated tints that give rise to pleasurable 
sensations to all who look upon them, but the fierce, glaring, angry 
red, that creates distress in the bosom, particularly of a mariner. 
After sunset, the moon (at the 2nd quarter) could be seen at intervals 
through the clouds that are driving from the N.E. at the rate of 
twenty knots, and the lightning shooting up from every point of the 
compass. At8 p.m., barometer 29°15, took in all sail but the close 
reefed fore and main topsails and fore topmast staysail ; the wind still 
steady at W.N.W. Sounded in forty-five fathoms, the Grand Ladrone 
bearing W.N.W. thirty-eight miles. At 10 p.m., the wind suddenly 
shifted to W.N.W. [N.N.W.?] in a squall.—Heavy rain and distant 
thunder until 5 a.m. :—had continued shifts of wind all round the 
compass, At 7 A.m., a steady gale, very severe, from about N.W. and 
constant rain:—hove to under the reefed main topsail. At 8 a.m. 
barometer 29!!—Latter part and end, the real, genuine, and 


unadulterated Chinese Tyfoong ; a steady roar and constant rain; took 
in the main-topsail. 
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August 4th, (p.m. of 3rd.) The first quarter of this day extremely 
severe gale, and thick weather. At 2h. 30m. p.m. barometer 28°88 ; 
shortly after which it began to rise :—at 6 p.m. 29°05 ;—at 8 p.m. 29°08, 
and moderating. During the night, hard galefrom W. to W.S.W. and 
torrents of rain. At4 a.m. wind S.W. toS.S.W. and hazy :—made 
sail, and by 6 a.m. had royal and studding sails set. During the day 
passed a number of wrecks, and when we arrived, (5th), found that 
the hurricane had been very severe, and caused immense destruc- 
tion.” —New York Journal of Commerce. 

Canton Tyfoon of Sept. 23rd., 1831.—The American ship Galen, 
from the Sandwich Islands, bound to Canton, encountered bad 
weather off the Bashee Islands on the 21st of September, and on 
the 23rd near the Lema Islands, lost her mizen mast, fore and 
main topmasts, &c. 

The British barque, Agnes, from Singapore, also lost her foremast 
on the 23rd, and was obliged to cut away the remaining masts. She 
was at anchor on the 27th, about nine miles southward of the Grand 
Ladrone. 

H. C. ship, Hertfordshire, and Danish ship Norden, arrived on the 
25th, from the southward, and experienced no bad weather; the lat- 
ter reports, that on the 24th a very violent swell was running down 
from the north-eastward, but the barometer indicated no change, and 
neither of these vessels were aware of the tempest till their arrival at 
Macao. 

At Canton, early in the morning of the 23rd of September, com- 
menced a hard northerly gale, which continued without intermission 
for twenty-four hours. The tide rose toa great height, and much 
damage was sustained; an official return to the authorities at Can- 
ton, states, that after it was past, one thousand four hundred and 
five dead bodies were picked up along the coast. The gale was far 
more severely felt at Macao and Kumsing-moon, where it is described 
as having been truly dreadful.—Canton Papers. 

The narrative of Captain Lynn, of H.C.S. Duke of Buccleugh, 
appended to his Star tables for 1822, contains accounts of four seve- 
ral tyfoons which were encountered by the convoy under H.M.S. 
Swift, Captain Hayward, which left Macao Roads on the 15th of 
June, 1797, bound homeward by the eastern passage. The first of 
these storms occurred on the 19th of June, in latitude 22° 9 N., 
longitude 117° 3’ E. The wind set in at N., and veered to N E. by 
N.; but owing, probably to the course of the ship, veered back to 
N., and subsequently, by N.W. and W. toS. Barometer 29, 

The second was met on the 2nd of July, in Jatitude 19° 4’ N., 
longitude 124° 18’ E., and ended on the 3rd. The wind set in at 
N.E., and veered by N. and W., as on the 19th of Junc; the ship 
having been kept before the wind, probably as before. Barometer 
28°77. The Swift is supposed to have foundered in this storm. 

ENLARGED SERIFS.—NO. 1.—voL. FoR 1839. D 
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The third tyfoon was encountered on the &th of July, in lat. 16° 
54’ N., long. 126° 9’ E. Barometer, at lowest, 28°40. This gale 
commenced at N.N.E.; but the ship running to the southward, as 
before, the wind again veered to N. and N.N.W., and thence shifting, 
after a lull, to S.S.W. 

A fourth tyfoon was encountered on the 17th of July, lat. 16° 54’ 
N., long. 126° 9’ E., in which the wind set in at the same point as 
before, and vcered also in the same manner. Barometer 28°55. 

These and other facts had been the basis of my inductions, in rela- 
tion to the tyfoons of China, and the storms of the North Pacific ; 
and the voyages of Cook and others, upon the coasts of Japan and 
China, and the journals of whale ships cruising in this ocean, had 
afforded good evidence that the same system of storms prevailed in 
the North Pacific as in the North Alantic. 

From a comparison of the foregoing accounts, it appears that those 
ships suffered most severely, which fell under the northern semi-circle 
of the storm. This result, probably, would not follow in the higher 
latitudes, where the storm has recurved to the northward and com- 
menced its easterly course. 

Hurricanes of the Asiatic Seas.—It is generally believed that the 
hurricanes of the Indian seas occur only, or chiefly at the change of 
the monsoons ; but this opinion appears to be of doubtful accuracy. 

From the valuable meteorological journal which appears monthly 
in the Canton Register, I have compiled the following statement of 
the periods of change in the N.E. and S.W. monsoons at that place : 


Vernal change from N.E. to S.W. ; Autumnal change, from S.W. to N.E. 
1830 From 20th to 28th of April. ; From Sth to 12th of October. 
1831... th to 17th ove -. Ist to 14th... 

1832 ... 4thto 7th soe on 25th September, 
18338 .. 9th to 14th ; .. 9th to 30th 

1884 ... 8rdof April to 8th of May. --- 19th to 30th 

1835 ... 8th to 2ist of April. ... 10th to 24th* 


The American ship, Parachute, at Boston, from Calcutta, expe- 
rienced a very heavy gale to the northward of 18° north lat. in the 
Bay of Bengal, on the 23rd, 24th, and 25th of August, 1831. Spoke 
the Nandi from Bengal to Liverpool, dismasted in the gale.—London 
Shipping List. 

Bombay, June 24th, 1837.—One of the severcst gales that has 
occurred here for the last forty-eight years, commenced on the even- 
ing of the 14th instant. On the morning of the 15th, the scene of 
destruction was displayed. The roaring of the wind and thunder was 
truly awful; large palmira trees, six feet in diameter, and seventy 
feet in height, were torn up by the roots, and many houses com- 
pletely unroofed. 


* From these and like statements of thc changes of the monsoons at other points 
some useful inductions might be obtained. 
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The accounts of the hurricanes in the Asiatic seas, given us by 
Col. Reid, are also more common to the regular monsoons than to 
the periods of change. 

Tyfoon at Manilla and Hurricane at Belasore, October, 1831.— 
The following account of a tyfoon in the China sea in 1831, is in- 
teresting, insomuch as it affords probable grounds for connecting the 
hurricane at Manilla, October 23rd and 24th, with that of October 
31st, at Balasore, on the shores of the Bay of Bengal. 

Extract from the private journal of William F. Griswold, Esq., 
Master of the ship Panama, on a voyage to Canton, October, 
1831 :— 

October 23rd.—(Nautical time,) lat. 9° 17’ N., long. 117° 16’ E. 
Wind came out at southward, and continued until 10 p.m., then died 
away, and commenced from the northward, with a heavy head sea.— 
Fore noon breeze from N.W. and clear weather. Lat. 9° 45’ N., 
long. 117° 25’E 

October 24th.—Pleasant breezes from N.W. and hazy, steady wea- 
ther. A sea rolling from the northward. I suppose there has been 
a gale in the China sea which has not yet reached us.—Evening 
wind rapidly increasing, and barometer falling from 29°76 to 29°40. 
Midnight reefed topsails.—9 a.m. double reefed do.— barometer 29°20, 
Ends with tremendous gale from the westward and heavy sea— 
barometer 29°10. Lat. 11° 51’ N., long. 118° 20’ E. 

October 25th.—Heavy gale from W.S.W.—barometer 29°05. Gale 
hauling to the southward. Evening more moderate; made a little 
sail. Wind at 7 p.m. from south-westward; at 11 p.m. from south. 
ward. In the morning at 5 o’clock the wind came out at S.E., 
(barometer at 29°10) and blew a perfect hurricane. Hove to under 
mizen staysail ;—barometer at 1 p.m. 29°05.—4 p.m. 29°00.—7 a.m. 
29°10.—8 a.m. 29°20. I believe this fall of the barometer to be, in 
this latitude very remarkable. 

This gale was on the 24th and 25th of October, civil time, and 
from its peculiar features and double fall of the barometer, there 
appears something like the falling in of two hurricanes on the same 
track. It was, doubtless, in whole or in part, the same hurricane 
that visited Manilla on the night of the 23rd of October, and which is 
noticed by Col. Reid. The irregularities of the storm are likely to have 
been caused by its passage over the Philippine Islands, the Panama 
being then off the Strait of Mindora, and about 210 miles from 
Manilla. I have deemed it not improbable, that this storm was the 
same that visited the Bay of Bengal on the 3ist of the same month, 
and was so destructive at Balasore, and on the neighbouring coast. 
The course from the Panama’s position to Balasore is about N. 73° 
W., and the distance, say 1920 miles, which would give a rate of 
progression of 114 nautical miles per hour; which coincides with 
other storms which have formerly been examined. It is important 
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to ascertain if this storm crossed the Burman empire, immediately 
previous to its appearance in the Bay of Bengal. 

Panama's Hurricane in Indian Ocean, January, 1832.—In order 
to add to the stock of available facts for tracing the storms of south 
latitude, I add the following account of a hurricane in the Indian 
Ocean, on the 25th of January, 1832, 

‘January 25th, (nautical time,) lat. 20° 14’ S. long. 80° 36’ E. 
Strong breezes and squally, with every appearance of a gale; baro- 
meter at noon 29°57, having fallen from 29°80. At 1 p.m. barometer 
29°50 ;—at 4 p.m. 29°45 ;—at 8 p.m. 29°50 ;—at midnight 29°30; 
reefed, &c. and brought the ship to. During the night, heavy and 
increasing gale from E.S.E. to E. At 4 a.m. barometer 29°00 ;—at 
6 a.m. 28°90 ;—-at 8 a.m. 28°80 ;—at 10 a.m. 28°70 ;—at noon 28°60. 
—Tremendous gale and dangerous sea. Lat. 20° 14’ S. long. 
76° 47’ E. 

‘¢ January 26th._—Blowing a tremendous hurricane. Lost fore- 
topsail and foresail, and scud under the fore-topmast stay-sail, which 
split, and the ship broached to, lying on her beam ends in the trough 
of the sea. Night came on gloomy and dark, the hurricane increas- 
ing. At10p.m. the wind began to abate, hauling eastward, and 
finally to E.N.E. ; ended with pleasant weather. Barometer at 1 p.m. 
28°55 ;—at 2 p.m. 28°50 ;—at 4 p.m. 28°45, (lowest) ;—at 8 P.M. 
28°50 ;—at 9 p.m. 28°60 ;—at 10 p.m. 28°70 ;—at 11 p.m. 28°80 ;— 
At midnight 28°90 ;—at 1 a.m. 29-00 ;—at 2 a.m. 29°10 ;—at 3 a.m. 
29°20 ;—at 4 a.m. 29°30 ;—at 6 a.m. 29°40 ;—at 8 a.m. 29°50 ;—at 
at 10 a.m. 29°55 ;—at noon 29°60 :—Lat. 21° 46’ S., long. 75° 59’ 
E.”—Journal of W. Frederick Griswold, Esq., Master of ship 
Panama, from Canton, bound to New York. 

As no change of wind is specified at the commencement of this 
storm, it would appear to have began in the direction of the south- 
east trade, the latter being a fair wind for the ship, which appears 
to have been under the southern semi-circle of the storm; and the 
progress of the storm towards the south-west, nearly in the course of 
the ship, doubtless protracted its duration. The direction and 
veering of the wind in this storm, is in perfect accordance with the 
facts and inductions adduced by Col. Reid, relating to the Culloden’s 
storm of March, 1809; the direction of rotation being towards the 
right, asin other storms in south latitude. This hurricane of the 
Panama, is one of the storms on which my own inductions for 
southern latitudes had been founded. 

Natural System of Winds and Storms.—It will be found diffi- 
cult to reconcile with the received theory of winds, the facts which 
have claimed attention while pursuing this inquiry. To me it 
appears, that the courses of the great storms may be considered as 
indicating with entire certainty, the great law of circulation in our 
atmosphere ; and that the lon cherished theury which is founded 
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upon calorific rarefaction, must give place to a more natural system 
of winds and storms; founded, mainly, upon the more simple con- 
ditions of the great law of gravitation. 

Storms of Burope.—The courses and developments of the storms 
which pass over the ‘island of Great Britain, are believed to be 
more complex than on the shores of the United States. It is not 
improbable, that the course of many European storms is in a south- 
eastern direction. A comparison of marine reports has shown me, 
that while a storm was blowing at W., or W.S.W., in the English 
Channel, it was blowing S.E. at Elsineur; at N.E. onthe east coast 
of Scotland; and at N. and W. in the Irish Channel; thus exhibi- 
ting, plainly, a rotation to the left. The great storm of Nov. 29th, 
1836, appeared in the north of Germany after it had left the shores 
of England ; and other British storms have also exhibited an easterly 
progress. But it is on careful investigations, hereafter to be made, 
that we must reply for a proper development of the system of 
European storms. 


New York, October, 1838. 


gE a 


An Account or THE HuRRICANE OF THE 6th Sepremper, 1838.— 
In THE West INDIES. 


H.M.S. Thunder, Bahamas.—During the three or four days pre- 
ceding the 6th, the wind and weather, had been extremely variable 
and unsettled ; in the early part of the mornings, the breeze was light, 
generally from the S.E., and E.S.E. ; and towards noon heavy clouds 
arose from the N.W., W., and S. W., which shortly after broke insevere 
squalls, accompanied with heavy rain, thunder and lightning. Soon 
after noon on the Sth, one of these gusts was observed to pass 
gradually round the horizon from the N.W. (the point where it had 
collected,) southerly to N.E. where it subsided. It was remarkable 
that although the ship stood towards the strength of the squall, and 
felt its force, with the wind blowing from the southward; yet it 
receded far more rapidly than our approach, and eventually passed 
round her; in fact, it appeared a whirlwind on a small scale. 

The atmosphere also during the period, had undergone a very sen- 
sible change. The early parts of the nights were cloudless, and the 
limbs of the moon strikingly brilliant, except on the 5th, when it 
arose with a misty, or what is termed a watery appearance. The air 
was cool, indeed chilly; a sensation very different from that which 
almost invariably accompanies a southerly wind. 

The thermometer in the air, which during the previous week, had 
averaged at 8 p.m. a temperature of 86° (that of the surface water 
retaining its equability), now registered 83°5, and the barometer 
which had hitherto shown a mean height of 30°10 had sunk to 
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29:96 at which point it remained, from the morning of the first, 
to the evening of the fourth, when it had again risen to 30°10. 

These circumstances were certainly suspicious, and clearly indica- 
tive of a deranged state of atmosphere; yet, as a moderate east wind, 
and more settled weather followed the rise of the barometer, and 
an unusual quantity of thunder and lightning had been observed 
during the whole of the previous part of the summer, our apprehen- 
sions somewhat abated. 

However at 8 a.m. on the morning of the 5th, the mercury had 
again descended to 29°99, at noon to 29:97, at 8 p.m. 29°90, and 
at 8 a.m. of the 6th it stood at 29°88. The wind had gradually 
increased and backed round from E. to N.N.E. and was now blowing 
a treble reefed top-sail breeze. The zenith was still clear, very 
little scud, but the whole horizon densely clouded. 

With the exception of the fall of the barometer, there was still 
nothing to create immediate alarm, and as this circumstance had 
been observed for nearly four days (with the slight exception already 
mentioned) it was fully expected that the result would be a heavy fall 
of rain of some duration. 

At 7 a.m. on the 6th, we got under way, but finding the wind too 
powerful for the surveying boat, soon after 8, the ship was again 
anchored in three fathoms water in 24° 34’ N., and 78° 51’ W. about 
twenty-five miles south-west of the N.W.end of Andros Island. 
The bottom a tenacious white marl, resembling pipeclay, shells, and 
turtle grass. 

At 9h. a.m., wind N. by E., increasing, squally with rain; in yawl, 
moored the tender astern, down top-gallant yards, struck the masts, 
and braced the yards to the wind; veered to fifty fathoms. 

At noon, wind N. by E., (8*) heavy rain, and squally quick scud, 
barometer 29°75, at seven dropped the best bower, and veered to 
twenty-four fathoms, and sixty-four on small bower. 

At 8h. p.m., wind north, heavy squalls, rain, and faint lightning. 
The weather had now assumed a most threatening character. Baro- 
meter 29°54. Got the top-gallant masts on deck, veered to the 
clinch on small bower, and to an equal strain on the best bower, 
and prepared to strike lower yards and top-masts; before the latter 
could be effected, the wind had increased to a perfect hurricane. 

At 9h. p.m. the ship was evidently driving, her starboard side 
being exposed to the wind. Veered out to the clinch on best bower, 
which checked her occasionally. At 9h. 30m. let go the sheet anchor, 
and veered to the clinch. At10h. the ship driving rapidly to the 
S.S.W., the sea making a clear breach over. The lee quarter boat 
was swept from the davits, the jolly boat from the stern, and ina 
short time afterwards the tender disappeared, the ship having passed 


* These figures refer to the force of the wind, now pretty generally adopted. For 
explanation sce our Meteorological Register.—Ep. N.M. 
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over her. Shortly after 10h. the sheet cable parted close to the 
hawse. To work aloft was perfectly impossible. Battened down, 
and secured the starboard quarter boat to the rigging. 

At midnight the wind which had kept steady at about N.N.E. 
began to lull, and drew round to N.E. Found that the ship had again 
brought up. From this time until 2h. A.m., on the morning of the 
7th, the wind had decreased to a whole gale, which enabled us to 
strike the lower yards and topmast. The wind had gradually drawn - 
round and settled at E.S.E., and began to increase again. At 2h. 
30m., the barometer which had been standing at 28°4, rose to 
28°60, but in the course of half an hour, it had sunk with frightful 
rapidity, to 28°00.. At this period the hurricane appeared to be at 
its height; the ship was again driving on her broadside, with her 
head to the southward ; the lee waist, and quarter-deck nettings were 
washed away, the quarter gallery and several main-deck forts stove 
in, and the water on the main deck nearly to the combings: intense 
rain, lightning, and thunder ; the gusts of wind deafening and impetu- 
ous beyond description, yet steady from the S.S.E. The ship now 
lying over on her starboard broadside, was completely at the mercy 
of the elements. The head of the mainmast went, carrying with it 
the main topmast, (although struck ;) the remaining quarter boat was 
washed away from the rigging, and in this state the vessel lay until 
about 9h. a.m., when another lull commenced. At 7h. the ship, by 
the colour of the water, was off soundings in the Florida Strait. 

The wind now fell rapidly to a whole gale, but as the barometer 
still fluctuated between 28°00 and 28°10, it was evident that another 
shift in the gale was to be expected, and at 10h. 30m. a.m. it again 
rushed upon us from the south with, if possible, increased fury. 

The ship was now thrown upon her port broadside, with her head 
east, exposed to a heavy cross sea which carried away the rudder 
chains, and endangered the rudder, making her at the same time ex- 
ceedingly uneasy. The lull had enabled us to use every precaution 
for its safety, which fortunately proved successful, but all our efforts 
to get rid of the wreck of the main topmast were unavailing and it 
hung on the weather main rigging, threatening at every roll, to carry 
all before it. At 11h. 30m. a.m., lost the jib-boom. At about 3h. 
30m. P.m., another lull, and the wind having blown during the last 
gust from the opposite point to which the gale commenced, it was 
anxiously expected that we were now driven beyond the vortex, and 
that, consequently, the weather would rapidly clear; contrary, how- 
ever, to the generally received theory* of these awful visitations, in 

© It would appear that the ship, at this time, was a very short distance to the N.E., 
of the focus of the hurricane, which also appears to have dallied, or floated about the 
neighbourhood of the Cay Sal bank. This is accounted for by Mr. Redfield, as the 
anterior verge would reach the Florida shore, which would interrupt its progress. 
The delay amounted toa whole day. The Lark's observations completely establish 


this, but whether the focus has actually been stationary, or vibrated, will be shown b 


observations at the Havana, or somewhere on the Cuba shore, which we sha 
look for with much anxiety.—Ep, N.M. 
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somewhat less than an hour, the barometer again sunk still lower, 
even to 27:90, the wind backed quickly round from S.S.E. to S.E., 
and at 5h. p.m. it again blew from that quarter with, if possible, 
increased fury. 

Fortunately, soon after the lull, the ship was thrown with her lar- 
board side to the wind, which enabled us to get rid of the wreck of 
the main topmast, to secure the mizen mast, ports, quarter galleries, 
and stern windows, which had been more or less stove in, and to 
clear the main-deck of water. It was remarkable that during the 
time the wind was at south, there was very little lightning, and not 
so much rain as there had been. 

At about 6h. p.m., found the mizen mast badly sprung. At mid- 
night, ship’s head S.W. by W., driving rapidly to the N.W. The 
gale still at a frightful height, barometer 28°00, the sea making a 
clear sweep over everything, the main-deck and cabins again flooded, 
and all efforts to keep the water under by baling ineffectual. 

At about 2h. a.m., on the 8th, the wind had gradually drawn 
round to east, and at 4h. to E.N.E., still blowing with great fury. 
At 7h. the ship was felt to give two or three heavier weather rolls 
than before, her head gradually drew more towards the wind, and, 
from the grinding of the cables, it was evident that the anchors had 
taken the ground; sounded in twenty-two fathoms, grey sand. 

The awfully perilous situation of the ship at this moment, may be 
more easily conceived than described; an escape from shipwreck 
seemed scarcely possible; it was declared by the pilot, and others, 
that the breakers were seen not more than one mile astern, but the 
sea was one continued rolling mass of surf, the only consolatory 
reflection was, that from the soundings we knew that we must be 
somewhere to the northward of the Florida light-house, and, conse- 
quently, with a sandy beach tinder our lee. At this anxious moment 
the wind, which had now drawn round to N.N.E., began to fall, 
and the clouds in the zenith to clear away. At 9h. the barometer 
had risen gradually to 28°40, the ship which had happily been 
held by her anchors for an hour, was found again to be driving 
to the southward ; the interval, however, had allowed us to secure 
the badly sprung mizen-mast, and to prepare the fore and aft sails for 
setting. The wind, providentially, shifted rapidly to the N.W., toa 
hard gale.* The chain cables by great exertion were hove in, and 
about 5h. p.m., the ship was under her storm sails, with her head off 
shore steering to the S.E. The gale now rapidly broke. 

The most striking points in the above account, as differing from 
Redfield’s theory, is the circumstance of the extraordinary change in 


© It is quite evident here, that the focus of the hurricane had passed over the 
track of the ship, and had left her to the westward. We shall leave the remarks 
which follow the end of the hurricane for the consideration of our correspondents.— 
Ep. N.M. 
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the wind, when it had arrived at south; that is, instead of going its 
round by the west, its backing again to the east,* and blowing with 
equal fury; this, and its long continuance, upwards of thirty hours, 
has induced Mr. Lees and myself, to conclude that there must 
have been two hurricanes, one coming from the S,E., the other, from 
the S.W., and met at the point where we were unfortunately placed. 
The accounts from the islands, as yet, are exceedingly conflicting, 
but as far as they go, they appear to bear out the above conclusion. 

Since the publication of the enclosed, accounts have been received 
from Long Island, of the most distressing nature; the low parts of 
the island were overflown, and sixteen persons have perished. 

It is remarkable that at Ragged Island nothing whatever was felt, 
and that this Island, New Providence, and Eleuthera, escaped with 
only a strong gale. Its fury appears to have fallen on the south end 
of Cat Island, Rum Cay, Exuma, Long Island, Crooked Island, and 
probably some of the other islands eastward, from which no accounts 
have been received. Turks Island escaped. It was not felt at 
Jamaica, nor on the north side of Cuba, from Cape Maize westward 
to Nuevitas, from whence vessels have since arrived. + 

The extraordinary fall of the barometer to 27:9, and the gradual 
fall, which gave a three days warning, are highly important points, 
and clearly shows that no ship should traverse these latitudes with- 
out one. 


AnotTueR Account :—ExXTRACT FROM THE Loc-Boox or H.M. Sap 
THUNDER. 


Thursday, 6th September, 1838.—At noon, in 24° 34’ N., 78° 51/ W., 
in three fathoms water, on the great Bahama Bank, Orange Cays 
bearing N.W. by N. twenty-six miles; moderate gale and squally, 
wind N.N.E. Wind continued increasing until 8h. p.u. At 7 let go 
the best bower anchor, and veered an equal strain on both cables; the 
ship riding very easy, got the topgallant masts on deck, and pre- 

ared to strike the lower yards and masts, but the wind increased so 
rapidly, and to such an extent, that it was found impossible to strike 
anything. The ship beginning to drive and lay over to port, let go 
the sheet anchor, and veered all three cables nearly out to the clinch. 
Bent the stream cable to the spare anchor, and cleared it away ready 
for letting go. At 10 the sheet cable parted, blowing a perfect hurri- 
cane. The whale boat was torn from the quarter, and the port stern 


* By the Lark’s observations it has only backed two points, but this ship drifting 
up the Florida Channel, away from the focus, must necessarily by the theory, expe- 
rience such a change.—Ep. N.M. 

+ And that in the second hurricane, all the islands escaped but those on the Little 
Bahama bank, which suffered severely ; but, as I have hefore observed, the accounts 
of the periodical changes of the wind, are too vague to place any reliance on them. 

ENLARGED SERIES.—NO 1.—voL For 1839, E 
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davit being carried away, the jolly-boat after dangling a short time, 
was washed away also. Shortly after this the sailing boat “ Lightning,” 
(moored astern by a hawscer,) was struck by the ship, and went adrift, 
the ship during this lying very much over and driving to the S.S.W. 
At Ith. 50m., wind beginning to lull. Midnight, getting more 
moderate, parts of the fore and main sails were blown from the yards. 

Friday, 7th, Oh. 10m., a.m. the wind having lulled sufficiently, 

struck the topmasts and lower yards, and secured every thing that 
time and circumstances would allow; still blowing a heavy gale, the 
wind veering to E.N.E. and E. with continued streams of lightning 
and heavy rain. At 2 the barometer down to 28°38; wind began to 
increase, and veered to §.E.—the jib was blown to ribbons, some of 
the quarter-gallery and stern dead-lights were stove in, and much 
water was shipped abaft; the crew being constantly employed bailing 
the water out, and the carpenters repairing the breaches in the stern; 
at 3 the wind shifted south, and increased to an awful extent, but the 
barometer rose to 28°60. The main topmast was carried away, and 
snapped off the main-mast head; the wreck lying across the top 
found it impossible to clear it away. The cutter was washed from 
the quarter, and the lee hammock hettings were stove and torn away. 
At daylight the wind was furious, the ship lying nearly on her beam 
ends, and appeared to be driving over some shoal sand ridges. A 
great deal of water on the lee side of the main-deck ; endeavoured 
to pump the ship out, but she was lying too much over; continued 
bailing the main-deck and cabin. At 6 the tiller chains were carried 
away, chocked the rudder; at this time the starboard gunwale was 
dragging under water, the ship apparently about to founder, being 
‘completely enveloped in foam. About 9 the wind began to lull; 
found by the colour of the water, that the vessel was off the bank; 
shortly after came into a very heavy sea, finding that the cables 
kept the ship to, and lessened her drift, they were kept fast ; the baro- 
meter 28:0, and 27°90; during the lull, wind shifted to S.E.; 
secured all that we possibly could. At 10h. 30m. the wind again in- 
creased ; the jib-boom was blown away ; at noon it blew most furiously 
from S.S.E., and continued until 4, when we succeeded in cutting 
away the wreck of the main topmast and mast-head, which fell over 
to leeward, with the topsail yard and all the rigging. This was no 
sooner done than the hurricane again became very violent from 
S.S.E.; the carpenters constantly employed in repairing breaches, 
and the crew in pumping and bailing out the water ; barometer began 
to rise, and continued rising, but the wind continued with terrific 
gusts and occasional lulls. 

Saturday the 8th, the hurricane still very violent from S.S.E. At 4 
found the mizen-mast badly sprung half-way up, got another stay on 
it; at 5 the wind began to modcrate a little ; during this time the wind 
veered E.S.E., drifting us towards the Florida shore, it then veered to 
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N.E. At daylight the remains of the cable and anchors were felt to take 
the ground, sounded in twenty-two fathoms, red sand; drifting towards 
the shore; 6th, the cable nearly brought the ships head to wind, 
not drifting so fast; the wind continued shifting round to north, and 
N.W. which carried us into forty fathoms water, and soon out of 
soundings, drifting us to S.E.; it was now gradually moderating. 
Prepared to make sail; employed unbending the split sails, and 
bending fresh ones until noon. At 1 p.m. commenced heaving in the 
cables, found the schooner boat entirely gone, and only the shank and 
stock of best bower remaining, which we were obliged to ship. At 
3 the sky began to clear, the sun showing occasionally ; got an observa- 
tion for longitude. At 6 made sail; close reefed fore and mizen top- 
sails ; fore, main, and mizen trysails, and fore and foretop masts stay- 
sails ; swayed up fore yard, set reefed foresail ; running to S.S.E. 
7h. 20m. lat. by a /yra 25° 25’ N. Ascertained by these observations 
that the bank on which we found ourselves this morning, was a few 
miles northward of Cape Florida; hauled our wind to the N.E., and 
at 6 o’clock on Sunday morning made the Great Isaac. 


September llth, 1838. 

Ir may not be altogether uninteresting to those, who have never 
had the pleasure of seeing, aye, and feeling the effects of hurricanes, 
those scourges of the West Indies, to know the particulars of our 
late most providential escape. Awful they certainly are on shore ; 
but, ‘‘ They that go down to the sea in ships, and occupy their business 
in great waters ; these men see the works of the Lord, and his wonders 
in the deep.” On the sea is the visitation felt; and there death 
seems to loose his hold, only, that he may fasten his talons the closer 
round his victims. The first intimation (except the previous unsettled 
state of the weather,) which we received of the approaching hurri- 
canes, was from the barometer, which without doubt, can on all 
occasions be consulted and found a most unerring guide. The ship 
could not have been in better holding ground; nor could she have 
been in a better position, that all human skill and power might be 
made available. The anchorage to the eastward of Andros Island, is a 
tenacious pipeclay ; and, any one, if previously asked, would give it 
as his opinion, that ten miles round of such ground, would be quite 
sufficient for any vessel to ride out, even a hurricane. 

At 8 o’clock the barometer stood at 29°54, It actually commenced 
about 9 on the 6th, although it had been blowing hard for several 
hours previously. In an instant the face of the ocean became as the 
desert, when the tyfoon sweeps over its surface ; the upper stratum 
as it were, being stripped off and raised full sixty fect high. Ina 
short time it became impossible for the men to work, the salt water 
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beating against their faces, legs, and worst of all their eyes, causing 
a most acute pain and rawness. Between 10 and 11 we lost two 
quarter boats, one stern boat, and the Lightning schooner, there 
being no sea, the former boats must have been literally blown away ; 
many that were close to them, not knowing when they went. About 
this time also, the sheet cable parted, and, certainly nobody knew 
of it, every other noise being drowned in the roar of the atmos- 
pheric air, which seemed as it were over condensed steam bursting 
from confinement, or the continued and incessant roar of heavy 
artillery. 

At midnight, barometer 28°38; it lulled for about halfan hour, and 
when the wind shifted from N.N.E. to south, it gradually increased ; 
until about 3 o’clock it could blow no harder (barometer 28°60,) 
carrying with it (almost incredible) the main-mast head, and main- 
topmast, and topsail yard, although the lower yards and topmasts 
were struck, and not a shred of sailon the mast. At this time the 
appearance of the lightning was really appalling, it seemed as if 
heaven and earth were coming in contact, and a continued livid 
stream of electric fluid was pouring from the clouds into the sea, 
so as to keep up a perfect illumination, there being no flashes. 
The ship was almost on her beam ends, all the starboard side of the 
deck being totally immersed in the sea, which washed away everything 
but the side itself. The tiller chains also were now carried away, and 
the ship being altogether enveloped in foam, the sea boiling over the 
weather side, and the lee side under water, a merciful God alone 
interposed, and once more commanded, and the elements obeyed. 
- At 9, barometer 28°00, the wind lulled again, blowing from S.E., 
when we found that we were in the Florida Channel, from the colour 
of the water; but as we increased our distance from the bank, the 
sea also increased. At noon, barometer 27-90, it blew a perfect 
hurricane, wind atS.S.E. and blew away the jib-boom ; lulled again, 
and about five blew most furiously, and now in conjunction with the 
sea, broke in the stern windows and quarter galleries ; and perfectly 
flooded the main-deck, causing a lamentable destruction both of 
public and private property.* It continued to blow from this time 
with terrific gusts and occasional lulls, until about 5 next morning. 
when we found by the grating of the cables, that we were on the 
coast of Florida in twenty-two fathoms water. Having been now 
nearly two days at the mercy of the winds and waves, no cheering 
gail set, drifting with the two cables, and remains of the anchors 
at the bows, about one hundred miles, when we had thought that 


we really had had the worst, a new and terrible death threatens us. ° 


At daylight, the breakers were actually seen from the deck, the wind 


* This is an instance of the great losses to which Naval Officers are subject 
without any remuneration for them. 
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E.S.E. and consequently drifting us right on them. But the same 
Providence which had hitherto protected us, now also vouchsafed 
to rescue us; for we had scarcely discerned our danger, when the 
wind suddenly shifted to the northward, and we soon lost sight of 
our unwelcome neighbours, At 8 o’clock on the 8th, the baro- 
meter stood 28°00, and thenceforth continued gradually to mse. In 
the afternoon the wind had so moderated, that we were enabled to 
heave our cables in; and having an observation of the sun, bore up 
for the N.W. channel, under what sail we could make, and nota 
little delighted on the morning of the 10th, to make the white light- 
house, with a pleasing anticipation of the sympathy, condolence, 
commiseration, and attentions of those living within sight of it. 
NAavurTitus, 


[It is clear from these accounts and those of the Lark which will follow, that the 
ship drifted up the Florida Channel, while the centre of the hurricane was some- 
where near the Cay Sal Bank; that it passed very rapidly up that channel on the 8th, 
crossing the track of the ship, by which she had the winds from the N. and N.W. at 
the time of her anchors holding on the Florida shore. Had she drifted to the coast 
further South, there would have been sufficient left of the hurricane (blowing from 
the eastward,) to have caused her destruction. Query—Had the ship run to the S.W. 
for the Havana or the Gulf would she not have escaped it? Ep. N.M.] 


Remarks on THE Hurricane, Thursday 6th Sept. 1838 on board 
H.M. Schooner, Lark, at anchor off the West Coast of Andros 
Island, 

At 1 p.m., heavy showers of rain drew the wind to the northward, 
which continued to freshen until the moon rose at 7 p.m., (it was full 
yesterday morning at six,) and had what is termed a sickly appearance, 
This was the first indication of bad weather, I therefore ran to the 
eastward, until 10h. 30m. and anchored in fourteen feet, with the wide 
opening N } W. fifteen miles. At this time the sky had cleared and 
it moderated to a fresh breeze, of the force No. 5. The Sympie- 
someter in 30°05. Soon after midnight the wind freshened at N.E., 
force No. 6 gradually increasing until 5 a.m. to force No. 7. 
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The Sympiesometer falling from 30°06 in. to 29°76 = 0°30 in. 
was enough to awaken suspicion, we therefore got the boats in, 
yards on deck, and made all snug, but I must confess that the small 
range from 6 A.M. to noon, did not give much warning of the terrific 
gale which raged from 2to 5p.m. The fearful fall from 5 to 7 P.M. 
of one inch led us to expect it still worse. I imagine, therefore, that 
the fall of the Sympiesometer is greater when the wind is going to 
settle from the southward, with incessant torrents of rain, (as in this 
instance it remained thirty-six hours with certainly a very great 
decrease of wind,) than when coming with greater force from the 
northern quarter. Owing to the receding of the water, we struck 
heavily from 6 to 8 on Thursday evening, but floated again on its 
being raised with the S.E. gale. The wrecking schooner Favorite 
sixty miles to the northward of us was left completely dry. 

(Signed,) Tuomas SMITH. 
Lieut. Commanding. 


The following extracts from the Nassau papers with which we 
have been favoured will throw some further light on the progress and 
ravages of this hurricane :— 

Nassau, Saturday, September 8th, 1838. 


‘“We had hoped to have escaped any unusually squally or severe 
weather this season, both from the number and fury of the gales last 
year, such visitations very fortunately seldom coming hard upon each 
other, and from the quantity of intensely vivid lightning which we have 
had this summer, giving us to anticipate that the atmosphere had been 
pretty well purified ; but the exemption, which we had hoped for, has 
not occurred. On Wednesday afternoon the weather gave indications 
of a change, and towards evening bore every symptom of a coming 
squall. Throughout the night the wind blew very hard, coming from 
the N.E. in heavy fitful gusts, accompanied with occasional torrents 
of rain—We had hoped that the morning would have brought with 
it an abatement of the wind, but in this we were disappointed, as 
throughout the most of Thursday, it blew with even greater violence 
than during the night, at times veering towards the south, and from 
the louring appearance of the sky as the day advanced, and fasting 
carry of the clouds, exciting a general apprehension that the night 
would bring with it a more severe hurricane. Our fears in this 
respect have happily been disappointed, though certainly at times 
throughout the night, the storm raged so loud as to call forth very 
reasonable feelings of alarm. Our fear was, that the wind would 
take a sudden shift to the S. or S.W., and bring with it all the fury 
and desolation of a very severe hurricane. As it was, every house 
almost, was very properly battened up to provide against contin- 
gencies, and everything both in the harbour and on land, made as 
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secure a8 circumstances would admit to meet the threatening blast ; 
so that throughout the whole of Thursday, the sights and sounds of 
the rushing wind, and the roaring waves, and the pelting rain were 
mixed up with those of battering hammers, and of men hurrying to 
and fro with ladders. On Friday morning, the wind very sensibly 
abated, shifting more to the south, and continuing in that direction 
with heavy and incessant rain. Throughout the whole of the day and 
night, the weather has remained in the same state, with heavy rain, 
and severe intermittent squalls, and now that we go to press, the 
rain and wind are beating as heavily as ever, the wind veering more 
towards the south, and presenting little appearance of speedy cessa- 
tion. 

“Tt gives us satisfaction to state that the shipping in the harbour 
which suffered so severely in the gales of last season, has with a few 
exceptions met no injury. This may be attributed of course to the 
warning which the gale gave of its approach, and to precautions 
which were consequently adopted. Only one or two small vessels 
as we learn, drifted from their moorings, and were driven westward. 

‘‘ The greatest sufferer from the gale, so far as we can yet learn, 
has been the American schooner Butterfly, J. B. Corner, seventeen 
days from Baltimore, which was out the whole of Wednesday night, 
and suffered much from a succession of squalls, being nearly upset, 
and at times almost unmanagable.—Having with difficulty made the 
harbour, and come to anchor with the assistance of a pilot; she soon 
after began to move from her moorings, and at last drifted on one 
of the cays to the westward. The master did all he could by cutting 
away her masts to save her, but all would not do. Soon after getting 
on the rocky ground, on which she had driven, she began to bilge, 
and when the master left her she was partly sunk. We have learnt 
since that the vessel is a total wreck, but that her cargo with about 
fifteen head of cattle have been saved. 

‘‘ We are given to understand that the schooner Anna, Fisher, of 
this port, bound to Kingston, Jamaica, and which left this on Tuesday 
last, was obliged from stress of weather on the night of Wednesday, 
to run for the west part of this island, reaching it early on Thursday 
morning, but soon after coming to an anchor was drifted upon the 
south-west reef, and in a few hours afterwards became a total 
wreck, The master and crew with difficulty saved themselves, escap- 
ing with the letter bag and some of their effects.” 


Nassau, Saturday, September 22nd, 1838. 

“* We are sorry to announce that the accounts which have reached us 
of the disastrous effects of the late gale, on some of our other 
out islands, are not more favourable than what we were necessitated 
to record regarding the Exuma, in our last impression. 
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‘Rum Cay especially seems to have been visited by the storm with 
unusual severity. By the arrival of an open boat from that island, we 
are given to understand, that almost every house is levelled with 
the ground—that some lives have been lost, and several persons 
injured with the falling in of buildings, that the outstanding 
crops have been for the most part destroyed, and the salt that had 
been ready for disposal, and been cheering as to the quantity raked 
this season, had been washed away, or so thoroughly damaged as to 
be unsaleable. 

‘“* We regret to say that our respected townsman, Mr. Robert Butler, 
is among the list of the sufferers. The residence of himsclf and 
brothers, was almost totally destroyed, and his own arm severely 
sprained, or dislocated during the gale. 

“‘The dwelling-house of Mr. Thomas Tynes was also completely 
demolished, and everything that was in it ruined. Indeed, as in the 
case of Exuma, everything on the island seems to be one scene of 
general devastation. 

‘‘Soon after the commencement of the gale, the sloop Swift, Seymour, 
master, of this port, the property of W. R. B. Sands, Esq., on the 
eve of taking in her cargo, was drifted from her moorings, and 
blown out to sea, since which time no tidings have been heard of 
her. The master and crew, having secured her as fast as possible, 
had deemed it prudent to quit the vessel, as the violence of the 
storm increased. 

‘The sloop Hotspur, of this port belonging to Mr. Charles H. Bain, 
was also driven to sea and is supposed to have foundered. 

‘The sloop Sheer Water, has arrived from Cat Island, bringing us 
the information that they had felt the gale there very severely, but 
had sustained little or no damage, with the exception of a few huts 
blown down, and the coming crops entirely destroyed. 

‘“‘ A ship’s long-boat was seen coming down the harbour on Wed- 
nesday last. It proved to be a boat with the master and crew from 
the barque Fasque, James Forde, master, from St. Andrew’s bound 
to Jamaica, which had been shipwrecked at Turks Island, on the 
17th July last. 

‘‘ They state that the gale had been felt but partially at Turks Island, 
little damage having resulted from it; and likewise mention that on 
their course to Nassau, they had touched at Crooked Island, where 
they found that the storm had raged with considerable severity, but 
that no very material injury had accrued from it. 

“The Mail Boat may now be daily expected, and will doubtless 
bring us further particulars. 

‘* The brig James Hunter, William Young, master, which sailed from 
this on the 3lst ult., bound for Baltimore, returned to port on Thurs- 
day morning, with loss of her bulwarks, and other serious damage, 
she experienced the gale when in the latitude of Charleston, it last- 
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ing from the 6th to the 11th inst., in her return met with a number 
of vessels dismasted, and saw a great deal of drift.” 


‘‘ Wednesday, September, 19th.”’ 


** In the two last numbers of our Journal, we gave extracts from the 
log-books of H.M. ship Thunder, and Am. brig Victress, and from 
these we felt fully assured, that so severe a gale could not be produc- 
tive but of disasters, the most lamentable, especially among those on 
the seas, who were exposed to its violence. Our melancholy fore- 
bodings have since been too truly realized, and we still fear that what 
we are now about to record of its effects, will form but a very small 
proportion of what we have yet to learn. 

‘We are, however, truly happy to state, that our anxiety for the 
safety of H.M. schooner Lark, has been relieved by her return to 
port, on Sunday last. The Lark, being many miles nearer to the 
Jand than the Thunder, and from her size being less exposed to the 
wind than that vessel, fortunately was enabled to ride out the gale. 
We will in our next, give the particulars of her escape in full, they 
having been promised us by one of her officers. After the gale the 
Lark went in search of the Thunder, and while passing the Riding 
Rocks discovered the schooner Vindicator, which had been driven 
ashore during the gale, from whence, after kindly taking on board the 
crew and passengers with their baggage, and a part of her cargo she 
sailed for Nassau. 

‘The reports from Exuma, which have been brought by Captain 
Baker, master of the American schooner Polly, wrecked on that 
island on the night of the 5th instant, are indeed melancholy. The 
Polly sailed from this for Exuma on the 3lst ult. to take in a load 
of salt, and thence proceed to Wilmington. She had arrived at the 
former place, and was laden ready for sea when the gale commenced. 
Mr. Dames, of Exuma, describes the gale as having been the most 
severe and awful he had ever witnessed. The buildings on both 
Little and Great Exuma have been all blown down. Over 90,000 
bushels of salt have been completely destroyed at the Pond, and 
only about 12,000 bushels remain in the Bottoms. Mr. D. has lost 
all the buildings on both of his plantations, part of his sheep, and the 
whole of his salt and corn. Mr. Hall has shared a similar fate, Mr. 
D. writes, that he is living in one of the Gaol rooms, the top of 
which being blown off, he is obliged to throw a tarpauline over it. 
His sloop is ashore and bilged, and he says, that several other small 
vessels on the south shore have shared a similar fate. Hog Cay Estate 
has been distroyed. Captain Baker and crew came to Nassau in 
Mr. Dames’ salt boat, which was sent down for the purpose of carry- 
ing provisions to them, to prevent starvation. Mr. D. concludes 
by stating that he has lost all his own books and papers, and that 
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only three of the Custom House books have been saved, and they 
so defaced that they are hardly legible. 

‘‘What will be deemed very extraordinary, is, that at Ragged 
Island, a few miles to the southward of Exuma, the gale was scarcely 
felt: and at Eleuthera a few miles to the northward, a man who 
was fishing on the day when the gale was at its height, states that 
they had nothing more than an ordinary N.E. breeze. At Abaco, 
however, which is about sixty or seventy miles N.W. from Eleuthera, 
‘the gale was, to use the expression ofour informant, ‘‘ marvellously ter- 
Yific ;” and he asaurea us that the inhabitants were compelled to abandon 
their houses, and seek shelter under the lee of the cliffs and rocks. 

‘¢ From Turks Islands the reports are, that the gale was but partially 
felt. The barque Fasque, James Forde, master, from Liverpool, 
bound to Jamaica, was wrecked on the N.E. side of these Islands, on 
the 17th July. The master has arrived at this port. 

‘¢ The following list of American vessels, wrecked during the late 
gale, haa been kindly furnished us by J. A. Bode, Esq. acting-con- 
sul of America :— 

Packet ship Kentucky, Johnston, master, from New York bound to 
New Orleans, lost at Cat Cay. 

The ship Havana, Ellis, master, from New York bound to Havana, 
was lost.at Abaco. 

Brig Victory, Durham, master, from Mobile to New York, lost at 
Cat Cay. 

Brig Atlas, Drearing, master, from Portland, bound to Havana on 
shore at Cat Cay. 

The schooner Franklin, String, master, from Philadelphia bound to 
New Orleans, lost at Abaco, 

The achoouer Tellfair, Jabez Pratt, from New York, bound to 
Apalachicola, loat at Abaco. 

The achooner Vindicator, Rice, frou New York, bound to Apala- 
chicola. 

The brig Pauline, Eli Hatheway, from Portland, hound to Havana 
with a cargo of lumber, abandoned at sea. 

The sloop Union, wrecked at. Grand Bahama, materials saved. 

The reports which are daily received from the out islands, con- 
tinue to be of a distressing and melancholy nature. At Rum Cay, 
the gale wag equally, if not more severe than it was at Exuma, and 
we are sosry to add that at the former place it has been attended 
by loss of life. Our accounts state that three women and a men 
were killed by the falling of a house. There is not a dwelling 
ep the island, but what hag received more or less injury; the 
greater part of the houses being laid in ruins. The crops have 
also heen completely destroyed, apd we are informed that the salt 
ponds have shared the same fate ag those at Exuma. 

“A vessel has arrived from St. Salvador, and the accounts from 
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this island are likewise distressing. They have not it is true 
lost their buildings, but their crops are destroyed, and everything 
looks dreary and desolate. A vessel, bottom upwards, has we 
understand been driven on the reef onthe north side, but they have 
not yet been able to discover who and what she is. Several 
figure-heads, booby-hatches, timbers and other parts of vessels 
have been found on the beach, and on the south side a small sloop, 
supposed to belong to aman named Hardy Mannings, has drifted 
ashore without a soul on board. 

‘** We have not as yet heard from Long Island, but we fear for its 
immediate approximation to Exuma and Rum Uay, that, when we 
do hear, the reports will be equally distressing.” 


We are happy to perceive much attention is now devoted to this 
subject, one which will hereafter become an important feature in navi- 
gation : it is adding daily to the list of its followers, among whom is Mr. 
Lees, the chief justice at Nassau, pursuing it with an energy becom- 
ing his station; and we shall conclude these notices with the following 
opinions on the hurricane of the Thunder and Lark from Sir John 
Herschel and Colonel Reid, whose unwearied zeal on this subject our 
readers are well acquainted with. Sir John Herschel says ;— 

‘*T notice in it a circumstance which I find to be of such very un- 
usual occurrence, indeed I have long been tempted to regard it as 
decidedly more than casual, the clearing of the sky at or soon after 
the rising of a moon nearly full, &c., 80 as to be round to the eye. In 
this case the moon was full at 6 a.m., Sept. 4, and it is mentioned in- 
cidentally that the early parts of the nights of the 2d, 3d, and 4th, 
were cloudless and strikingly brilliant, and that though the moon rose 
watery on the Sth it had cleared away by 10} p.m.” 

Colonel Reid makes the following observations :— 

‘‘ The hurricane which the surveying vessels encountered at Bahama 
Islands, appears to have been the same gale as that which reached 
New York on the 10th of September 1838, and lasted until the 14th. 
It may also be the same which the Great Western met on the 19th 
of September, in lat. 15°, long. 51°. That steam ship appearing by 
her log to have crossed the southern portion of it, on the banks of 
Newfoundland. This gale may be traced back by the newspaper 
reports day by day, tothe Bahama Islands, and to the spot where 
the Thunder and Lark, surveying vessels, encountered it. 

One of the most important features in the account of this gale is, that 
as soon as the wind veered to north at New York, two packet ships 
according tothe newspaper reports, the Montreal and the Sheffield, 
slipped their moorings, and put to sea on their voyages to England. 
According to the theory of storms, the commanders of these two 
ships, had reason to expect, that the wind would veer towards the 
westward, and be to them, a fair wind. The logs of both these ships 
should be procured and published. 
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The report made by Capt. Barnett is very interesting for another 
reason, that the veering of the wind at the place of H.M.S. Thunder, 
was not like that of a whirlwind, passing only in a regular progression 
over a fixed point. By the accounts given of it, this hurricane when 
over the great Bahama Bank, resembled in its movement, the Albion’s 
Hurricane in 1808, which was very disastrous to an East India fleet, 
and which is described in Chap. vi. of the work entitled ‘An 
attempt to develop the Law of Storms.’ 

The Albion’s hurricane was met with in about lat. 8° south; and 
after the best attention I could give the subject, it appeared to me to 
be a whirlwind like other hurricanes, but for awhile it was impelled 
in no fixed course, passing and repassing over the East India fleet, 
as water spouts are carried to and fro, in weather nearly calm. 

Storms may be said to be blown along in their course by the wind; 
that is, they are carried forward in their progressive course in the 
general atmospheric current; whilst they revolve with a rotatory 
velocity of destructive violence. 

This hurricane of September, 1838, appears to have been sus- 
pended in its course, and even to have recededa little. It is deserv- 
ing of attention, that this occured about the 25th degree of latitude, 
where storms in both hemispheres seem to re-curve. From the 
facts as far as we know them, it seems probable that there was but 
one hurricane, (and not a second as supposed,) at the place of the 
surveying ship Thunder, and the cause of its duration for thirty hours 
was probably owing to the progress being arrested. 

The investigation into this subject however being new, opinions 
must be offered with much caution and diffidence. This storm is one 
of peculiar interest, both from the two packets putting to sea, when 
the wind veered to the north; and from the unusual veering of the 
wind, over the great Bahama Bank. 

If we suppose two rotary storms or hurricanes to draw near to 
each other, and to meet, the probable effect would be, to neutralize 
each other, and if their forces were equal, a calm would ensue. This 
probably is one of the causes of calms in high latitudes, during 
short intervals between two storms, just before the wind backs to 
blow harder than before. 

One storm may even deflect another, and this effect I supposed 
to have been produced when the Antigua hurricane of 1837 nearly 
overtook the Barbados hurricane of the same year. 

The Thunder met the wind at north. We therefore conclude that 
she must have been opposite to the centre of the storm, and on the 
west side of it. As the storms which pass over the Bahama Islands 
appear always to have a northerly progression, a vessel under such ~ 
circumstances should apparently put her head to the south: in both 
hemispheres she should put her head to the equator. Had the 
Thunder stood ona 8.E. course, or even a south course, she might 
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have had very heavy weather, but she would have shortened the 
duration of the gale. Had she stood to the south-west as soon as her 
barometer began to fall, and when she first experienced squalls from 
the north, she probably would have done the best; for then she would 
have kept away from the storm’s centre, and would have been gaining 
ground towards the south, whilst the storm was going off towards 
the north. 

The wind from north might have been expected to veer towards 
the west, which would have enabled a ship if she could carry sai] 
to get still more to the south, or to put before the wind to the S.E., 
in order to run out of the hurricane ; for the usual courses in passing 
over the Bahama Islands is N.W.” 


Portsmouth, 21st November, 1838. 


W. R. 


eee 


Gower’s Harsour, New Ireland, 


A suipP being in the neighbourhood of new Ireland, or the Solo- 
mon Islands, and in want of water, firewood, or spars cannot obtain 
these with greater facility or safety, than in Gower's Harbour, on 
the west side of Cape St. George, New Ireland. The southern 
entrance to this harbour is about two miles from Cape St. George, 
either entrance will however be easily seen by a ship ata moderate 
distance in the offing. There is water in all the coves, but the 
northern cove has the finest stream, and either that, or the southern 
cove will be found the most convenient. The most expeditious 
method is, to drop anchor in sixteen or eighteen fathoms, then run 
a line tothe shore, and haul your stern in. There is anchorage 
also on the north side of the east point of Wallis Island, in twenty- 
eight or thirty fathoms, about forty yards from the shore, at which 
place we lay, but you must go to the main island for water. You 
are so completely sheltered with the high land above you in every 
direction, and the water so smooth at all times, the leaves growing 
on the branches of the trees down to the high-water mark, that a 
ship in case of necessity, may select many places suitable for 
heaving out. There is but one tide in the twenty-four hours, with 
about three or four feet of rise and fall; the stream in the gut 
did not exceed 14 knots while we were there. The timber grows 
to a great height, many of the trees being eighty or ninety feet 
and perfectly straight, and of sizes from nine feet circumference 
downwards, the small wood being as tall as the large. Some kind 
of it might be turned to good account for many purposes. I 
remarked one sort in particular, about the colour and weight of 
ash, and with nearly the same grain, very tough, which would make 
excellent oars, boats’ gunwales, keels, &c.; for which purpose I had 
some of it sawn up, and found it answer in every respect. It is 
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very durable, and grows sixty or seventy feet high, quite straight, 
with a whitish bark, and generally not more than a foot diameter- 
There is also abundance of soft wood fit for plank. 

No natives reside in this harbour to molest you in carrying on 
your work; in very fine weather a few small canoes may per- 
haps come round the cape, bringing two or three pumkins, or a 
small quantity of tarra, or tortoiseshell, and return again imme- 
diately they have sold these. We found them very inoffensive 
and peaceable, and without any warlike implements of any kind. 
It will be seen from these remarks, that no refreshments are to 
be obtained here, but should these be required, on the north side 
of this island, (New Ireland,) the canoes will come off five or six 
miles to a ship bringing tarra, cocoa-nuts, plantains, and some- 
times yams, which they barter for iron hoop cut in small pieces, 
knives, hatchets, &c. At Days or Du Bourhage Island, or Gard- 
ners Island, many canoes will also come off, and the natives be 
found eager to dispose of the same produce. But I should recom- 
mend any ship that may be desirous of a large supply of good yams, 
to proceed to Cape Denis, Troubriand Island, Louisiade, at which 
place we procured twelve boat-loads, in fact, as many as we could 
find room for, of the finest yams I ever saw, in about six or eight 
hours; the cost being four bundles of iron hooping. And I think 
this might be depended on from May until December. In trading 
our boats pulled in to the shore, armed and kept afloat, the 
natives wading out with the yams, and receiving the hoop, from 
two men placed in the bow. I thought it better to be thus cau- 
tious, although there was no indication of any hostility, but the 
natives were very numerous, and treachery is a very general trait 
in their characters hereabouts. The canoes will also come off, but 
it would occupy much more time to get supplied solely from them. 
For lying off and on, there can be no better situation, under the lee 
of the land, in smooth water, and shore steep too, with no danger 
visible from our mast-head. As regards the currents, I will briefly 
state the directions in which they were experienced by us. From 
July until December, (that being the time we remained here,) the 
current set strongly to the S.E., or to windward along the south- 
ern shores of Bougainville, New Georgia, &c., as far as Rennells 
Islands. This stream extended at least a degree and a half to 
the southward of the large islands above named, but I am unable 
to state the exact limit of it. During the same months, close to 
the Laughlin Islands, the newly discovered island to the west- ° 
ward of it, commonly called Woodlark Island, and onward to Cape 
Denis, there was a set to the westward. This was only expe- 
rienced near the land. At Cape Denis, the current set to the N.W. 
Again, on the north side of Bougainville and New Ireland, the 
current set to the westward until February, it then turned, and 
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set to the eastward. In October, the stream run through St. 
George’s Channel, to the S.E. Off Cape St. George, we found 
a tide, or variable current, rather strong. 

R. L. Hunres. 


A Cape George—B Wallis Island 

C Green Island ° 

Inside of Wallis Island in the Channel 
depth about 50 fathoms. 

In the bay D at entrance 20 fathoms: 

Wallis Island is 3% miles from N.to&., 

nearly in the direction of its greatest 

jength. 





Attantic Steam NAVIGATION. 

Wet, Mr. Editor, I made a few observations to our friend John 
Bull the other day in the Naufzcal, on the defective construction of 
British. Merchant ships, and I promised to follow them up now 
and then by showing what is going on in the building of steam ships, 
with the view of keeping alive attention to the great importance of 
the progress making in those vessels, towards a total overthrow of 
all the old prejudices and defects, in the construction of our mercantile 
marine. Recent events, however, have induced me to postpone 
this view of the subject for another opportunity; and I mean to 
occupy attention now, in exposing some inconsistencies, and blunders 
in steam navigation; trusting thereby, to strengthen the measure 
contended for in my last ; viz, the propriety, and indeed the necessity 
of some control being established over this important branch of 
public affairs, for the safety of our countrymen. The grounds on 
which I shal] proceed, are,—first the general tendency.of individual 
intereat to promote private ends, at the expense, and even the safety: 
of our countrymen ; and next,—the unaccountable degree of ignorance. 
which prevaila on the subject, tending to increase the risk, and 
endanger the lives of her Majesty’s subjects. 

As Iam making a very comprehensive charge of ignorance on the sub- 
ject. of steam navigation, I will at once refer to a few facts in support of 
it; and first, we will turn to the East India Company, that is, to what 
has been stated in the public prints. The Company, it is said, have sent 
out some steam vessels to Bombay; which have been appropriated 
to the Packet Service ; via. the Red Sea. First went out the Ata- 
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lanta, provided with good machinery ; but so insufficient as to strength, 
that it has not been considered safe to oppose her to the S.W. 
monsoon. Next went the Berenice; her want of strength, has not 
been complained of; but may be inferred from her being witheld 
from running also, during the height of the monsoon. The company 
then buy a merchant steamer, (the Semiramis,) and send her out 
with such powerful machinery, that she will not carry coals to keep 
tt working, for the passage from Bombay to the Red Sea. What will 
Dr. Lardner say to this last fact ? On leaving Bombay she had on 
board ‘‘ the Locomotive power complete,” which he contends, must 
under all circumstances, carry her, to her destination; what absolute 
nonsense! How completely this simple fact upsets the theories of 
school men; however plausible, and even abstractedly just, they are 
often at total variance with practice.* The learned Doctor has no doubt 
been the standard of knowledge, from whence, the Leadenhall autho- 
rities have derived the data upon which they have been acting. 

The next instance which may be adduced, of the want of common 
acquaintance with the subject, is the new ship “ Liverpool,” pro- 
vided, it would appear, (and confirmed by her putting back for 
fuel,) with machinery and boilers, which consume coals at such a 
rate, as would seem to render it utterly impossible, she can ever 
make a passage across the Atlantic, unless she be so loaded with 
‘* the locomotive power,” and consequently so destructively expen- 
sive, as to entitle her to be set down as a failure. The same applies 
to the two other vessels, that have made experimental trips across 
the Atlantic; trips which seem to have been made gratuitously, just 
to show that the thing could be done. The motive was all well 
enough, but the companies to whom they belonged, have kept back 
the important fact, that they were not attended with “ profitable 
results.” The Royal William, it appears however, is about to start 
again for New York, and I sincerely wish her voyage may tend to 
give confidence in Atlantic steam. navigation. 

When Dr. Lardner made use of this term, ‘‘ profitable results,” ed 
his great talents (for great all must admit them to be,) seem to have 
been strangely confined, and to have contemplated no improvements 
on such vessels, as the Sirius and Royal William. I intend no dis- 
paragement of these two very fine steamers, but merely, that they 
are not the sort of ships fit to make the Atlantic passages with profit- 
able results. The fact is, that their consumption of fuel, in pro- 
portion to their bulk, is outrageously out of all reason. 


* Dr. Lardner says, that a certain quantity of coals, will take a steamer the 
same distance under all circumstances; he does not care how long she is about it, 
and this would be pretty nearly true, had the boilers no safety valve ; did no steam 
escape out of them, except through the cylinders; and, did the paddle wheels 
revolve in a perfectly resisting medium like wheels on a cogged rail, propelling 
the vessel] at every revolution, a distance equal to the wheels circumference. 
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Very lately, a prospectus was circulated to draw subscribers 
to a new company, proposed to be formed, for steam navigation to 
the East Indies, via. Red Sea. To say nothing about the probable 
“ profitable results’ attending the scheme, the estimate in detail, is a 
great curiosity, and I would recommend one copy of it, to be pre- 
served in the British Museum, for the information of future ages, 
as to the state of knowledge, in this our boasted era of intellect 
and information! Ships of 1,500 tons, and 600 horse power! There 
is no fault to be found with the size of the ships, but if the projector 
had any experience, of what the power, of a really well made steam 
engine is, what in fact, a few palpable improvements might and will 
make it, and such engines applied to a ship of a proper form, he would 
never have imagined it necessaryto employ engines of 600 horse power. 

I could go on enumerating the strange, and unaccountable errors 
that have been made, in the construction of steamers, by individuals, 
where in similar sized ships, the consumption of coals, and expenses 
consequent thereon, is in one more than fifty per cent. above the 
others, but I must refrain from touching particular individual inte- 
rests. The ships however, whose names are given above, are to all 
intents and purposes, to be considered in the light of public pro- 
perty, and as such to be publicly commented upon. 

Now itmay be asked, what has the public to do with the quan- 
tity of coals consumed in steam ships, or the blunders of those who 
may construct them? The thing will find its own level by and by! 
True, so it will, as to the end, but in the mean time, depend on it, 
the public is very much interested in the matter, for, if steam-navi- 
gation cannot go on with “profitable results,” it will cease altogether ; 
and limiting the consumption of fuel is the point upon which must 
entirely depend, the advance of this important improvement in 
nautical affairs. A further reason why the public is interested in 
this question is, the practical proof which it affords of the fact, 
that if individuals really know so little on the subject of the 
machinery and power they are trifling with, as to commit such 
blunders, affecting their own immediate interest, it is pretty certain, 
that the whole affair is conducted in a reckless manner, and confirms 
the argument advanced in my last letter, ‘that some control is neces- 
gary over steam navigation.”’ 

I will now contrast the views taken by those who control the 
steam operations of H.M. government; and who take quite the 
Opposite extreme, to the wild, and extravagant calculations of most 
of those of the present day, connected with steam navigation ; 
and then from the whole, deduce such results, as I submit with defer- 
ence to my friend John Bull will bear inyestigation. 

Among the latest of the new government steam vessels, is the 
Megeera, a vessel of 730 tons, with engines amounting to 140 horse 
power. In proportion of small power to tonnage ; this =e is perhaps 
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in the extreme, and according to the manner in which power is 
exerted by the engines at present, is I believe somewhat too much 
so. It is less than one to five, as to power andtonnage. The proposal 
for the ships mentioned above, for the East Indies is two to five. 
It will soon be found, that the former proportion is not, however, 
very far from the true one, and for reasons which I will give. I am 
convinced that any very much greater power is purchased, at too 
great an increased consumption of fuel; and when carried to the 
extreme, is not available in bad weather, and is unnecessary in fine. 
To endeavour then to show, that the exaggerated notions of great 
power for sea going vessels is erroneous; let me first ask, whether 
H.M. steamers, have not, upon the whole, done their duty extremely 
well ? How often have they put back, or failed making their passage ? 
notwithstanding that, they have been notoriously badly formed vessels, 
and in almost all respects, objectionable for such service. The Megcera 
is not an exception to this remark. It is true, that when put in com- 
petition with such an overpowered vessel, as the Royal William, 
(running to New York) they will be beaten in smooth water de- 
cidedly. But let the Megcera, and Royal William, make passages 
across the Atlantic for twelve months; and let us see where will 
be the great difference; this is the part of the story I wish to 
arrive at. I have taken these two vessels as almost extremes ; and it 
is my opinion, that the Megcera, would most probably make good 
all her passages; and that the other would sometimes put back; 
coals expended, although absolutely loaded with them at starting. 
There is in truth, a point beyond which, all attempts to force 
@ passage at sea, are fruitless—What that limit is, is the question. 
To me it appears, that it is just to have power enough, under all cir- 
cumstances, short of a hurricane, (to provide against which defies 
human effort) to make head way right against the sea; and in a 
storm just sufficient to steer with. All attempts beyond this, are vain 
and useless! Storms, properly so called, are of short duration. Gales 
may last longer, but not continuous gales. Very bad weather of great 
duration all over the world comes in squalls. Such is the worst 
of the S.W. moonsoon in, India. During the height of the squalls 
(when very violer:t,) no steamer however powerful, can possibly do 
much more, than barely steer. But, supposing for argument sake, 
she had power, and that power could with safety be used; it 
would after all, effect but little, nor is it necessary towards making 
good a passage. The squalls are of short duration, she keeps good 
steerage way through them ; and when over, immediately goes ahead, 
four, five, or even six knots; and the steamers that will do this, will 
always make a passage, when the more powerful one will very 
probably put back ; coals expended. This has been the case with the 
Semiramis ; and the fear of it, occasioned the return of the Liverpool. 
Speed is not increased by the rate of coals consumed. 
I will not pretend to say, what the exact proportion of power is 
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. to effect the.end which I have stated as the desirable one ; it evidently, 
depends upon a great combination of qualities. The first is, the form 
and proportions of the ship herself; in finding which particulars, H.M. 
officers are immeasurably behind private individuals (vide the ships.) 
Next is the quality of the machinery, and in its use, to insist that 
those on board, and who have the charge and responsibility of the 
ship, shall have the discretion allowed them, first,—of having the 
means of proportioning to the work required, the distance at which 
the steam shall be cut off in the cylinders—for working expan- 
sively this is conceded sometimes ;—next in having effective control 
over the people in the engine-room, by the use of a damper or some 
other means of regulating the fires, so as to keep them down, to the 
supply of a proper quantity of steam, and no more (which would 
effect a prodigious saving of fuel) ; next—a boiler of such strength as 
would admit of a moderately increased load on the valve, to that 
generally used, so as to work against the resistance opposed by 
gales and sea, with steam somewhat compressed. Few steamers 
are so under-powered, as for sea going vessels, notto go quite 
fast enough in fine weather. 
This last means of increasing the power in bad weather, would be 
a great point gained. These modifications of the present engine, and 
its uses, together, with other improvements that are in progress, 
amongst the very first of which is ‘‘ Hall’s Condenser,” will, I am 
well convinced, result in proving that the present proportion of power 
to tonnage, will not be very far wrong, as adopted in Her Majesty's 
service, that is, as applied to steamers, that are to cross the ocean. 
For short service, it is by no means contended, that much greater 
power may not be advantageously employed, and I shal] consider 
some good done, if these remarks tend, in any degree, to check the 
wild ideas now afloat in all quarters, as to the necessity of adopting 
such outrageous engines as 600 horse power, in vessels of 1,500 tons. 
This will produce economical steamers, the absence of which essential 
quality, is just now causing a very serious pause in the increase of 
steam navigation. 
I cannot conclude this paper on steam affairs, without noticing the 
strange anomaly, of ships being built in London, and sent round to the 
Clyde for their engines, at an enormous expense in both money and 
time. Others are, also, I have heard, in progress, that are to go to 
Liverpool for the same purpose. London, I always thought, could 
produce the best of everything. All this is a want of judgment, pro- 
ducing false economy, and going far to prove all I have ventured to 
say as to the extraordinary degree of ignorance existing on the sub- 
ject of steam navigation. On the other hand, the Bristol gentlemen 
had the good sense to see that, where the best machinery was to be 
had, there it was their interest to get it, and in the depth of winter, 
sent the ‘‘ Great Western” to London for it; a measure which has, 
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I venture to say, been of incalculable value in giving confidence in the 
navigation of the ocean by steam. What would have been the con- 
sequence had this ship failed in her first voyage? That measure will 
redound to the honour of Bristol ; and doubtless, also to the profit of 
the spirited proprietors of the Great Western, which ship is, as 
she deserves to be, a pattern for all sea going steamers to improve 
upon, perhaps, but certainly to look up to, as the first of sea-going 
steam ships of the present day. 

Let not the foregoing remarks lead to any false conclusions, as to 
there being an interested motive in this paper beyond a sincere 
desire to promote a great public good,—viz. steam navigation of the 
ocean. Although I have lauded the proprietors of the Great Western 
for their sending that ship to London for her machinery, it is only 
because I am perfectly satisfied that there, the very best work 
is done, (adding to the London establishments that of Bolton and 
Watt,) and such as is adapted to produce the greatest economy, be the 
first cost what it may ; and if this is not true, let any one of the pro- 
prietors of steamers who have adopted a different course, show that I 
am wrong. ' Tam, &c., Mercator. 


Manpras Licut-Houssg. 


It has long been a subject of much regret aniong the commanders 
of vessels frequenting Madras, that the light-house is not so placed 
as to be both of service to the ships entering from the northward as 
well as from the southward, in the night time, and several vessels 
making the land from north-eastward, have found themselves near, 
or on, the Pulicat shoal before they could discover the light. Four 
recent occurrences may be quoted of this kind, namely, the Frances 
of Liverpool, Captain Heath, touched on the shoal; the Adelaide, 
Captain Guthrie was also swept on it by a strong current; and the Sir 
Herbert Taylor, Captain Poole, and the Sir William Wallace, Cap- 
tain Tingate, though fortunately the three latter without touching. 

A new, and better light for Madras has lately arrived, which if 
erected one mile farther north, opposite the sea custom-house, would 
be a true beacon for vessels to anchor by at night, and be easier to 
discern when driving. There is no danger near Madras anchorage to 
the southward. 

The enclosed is a copy of a letter signed by commanders of ships, 
and sent to the Chamber of Commerce at Madras on this subject, and 
also the reply from their Secretary. 

To Arthur McLeane, Esq., Secretary to the Chamber of Commerce, Madras. 
Sin.—We the undersigned commanders of ships trading to this 
port, aware that a new light is about tobe exhibited, beg to lay before 
the Chamber of Commerce our opinion touching the most eligible 

ite for it. 

When the old light-house was erected, ships always anchored 
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directly off the fort, which then contained the Custom-house, and all 
mercantile offices. But, as all vessels by a port regulation are now 
obliged to lie more than a mile to the northward, in order to com- 
municate more easily with the present Custom-house, it would be 
very desirable to have the light-house nearly opposite the anchorage. 

In the first place the present light is hardly any guide in anchoring 
owing to its oblique bearing ; and, secondly in blowing weather, the 
ships’ sterns being towards the light, itis of no service in the event 
of dragging an anchor, a misfortune instantly seen if the light were 
situated abreast of the ship. 

It is very probable that had the light been placed as we now sug- 
gest, the ‘ Thalia,’ whose drifting was not at first observed, would 
have been saved from shipwreck. 

We have, therefore, no hesitation in stating our conviction, that it 
would be most beneficial to all ships frequenting the port of Madras, 
to have the new light-house erected near the Custom-house, and we 
respectfully request that the Chamber of Commerce will take an 
early opportunity of bringing the subject to the attention of eovern: 

ment, We have the honour to be, Sir, 


Your obedient Servants. 
C. Beacu, True Briton. 
H. Bristow, Duke of Argyll. 
J. LippeEt, Wellington. 
R. Ford, Lady Flora. 
R. SaunpeEks, Barretto Junior, 
J. B. SEnoeEnrT, Frederica. 
T. L. Symers, Caledonia. 
G. Ricuarps, Royal George, 
H. Simon, Louisa. 
A. NIcoL, late Ayr. 

Madras, January Ist, 1838. JamMeEs HALL, Surveyor of Shipping.” 


To Captain James Liddell, Commander of the Wellington, and others, Commanders 
of Vessels in the Madras Road. 

GrnTLEMEN,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter, dated Ist instant, respecting the removal of the light- 
‘house from Fort St. George to the beach. 

This subject is at present under the consideration of government, 
and it appears to the Chamber of Commerce, that your proposal 
might be brought to their notice with greater propriety through the 
marine board. I am, therefore, directed to return your letter with 
the suggestion that it should be forwarded to Government, through 
the above channel. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 


_ Signed, A. McLeanr, Sec. 
Madras, Chamber of Commerce, January 15th, 1838. 


[It is at present unknown where the light-house will be erected, but it is the very 
reasonable desire of experienced nautical men, that it will be immediately opposite 
the shipping.—Ep, N.M.] 
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Descriprion or A Tipk GuaGg, proposed by Edmund B. Westbrook, 
<£sq., Lieut. R.N., of the Coast-Guard Service, Chichester 
Station. | 


> 
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A. A stout pole, five or six inches diameter, twenty-four feet long, 
where the range of tide does not exceed sixteen feet. 

B. Legs to support the pole, secured by stout battens or small spars 
from leg to leg, and from each leg to the pole, to keep them separate: 
then they are connected and secured by lashings round the top and 
bottom of the legs, and from the legs to the heel of the pole. Cleats 
are nailed to the pole above the upper lashing for greater security, 
and to prevent its slipping upwards; then wedges driven in between 
the legs and upper lashing to tighten all parts. 

- C. C. Ballast of pig-iron or heavy stones, lashed to the under part 
of each leg, as low down as the ropes will admit. | 

D. A graduated scale on a thin slip of deal, (which hides the pole) 
affixed by nails to the pole. This scale indicates the height of the 
pole from the ground, and exact position of the bottom of each box. 

E.E. Quadrangular boxes or tubes for containing the measuring- 
rods; six feet long, three inches clear diameter within, made of half- 
inch deal and lashed to the pole; the top of the upper box being a 
foot or eighteen inches above the utmost range of high-water; the 
bottom of the lower box being in like manner a foot or eighteen inches 
below the lowest range of low water. A small gimlet hole only in 
the botfom of each box admits the water, the level of which is pre- 
served and indicated free from agitation. A slit of just sufficient 
dimensions at the upper end of each to admit freely the passage of 
the measuring-rod ; thus the rod itself nearly occupies the space, and 
prevents an overwhelming wave filling the box, and disturbing the 
true level of the internal water. These upper ends take off and on, 
in order that the rods may be changed if broken or damaged ; a spare 
rod should be taken in the boat at the time of observation. 

F. One of the measuring-rods (represented out of its box), is made 
of a thin slip of deal about three-quarters of an inch wide, and three 
inches longer than its box; it is supported by a cork float (three 
inches solid), and graduated in feet and inches from the upper to the 
lower end; when the cork commences floating as the tide rises round 
the upper box, there will then be three inches water above the bottom 
outside ; therefore when the rod is down and the float resting dry, let 
the rod indicate three inches. A staple driven into the pole thirty 
inches above each box will receive the rod when its end is above that 
height, and serve to steady and preserve it from motion in a strong 
breeze. Press and wedge the rods down into their respective boxes, 
when the observation has been completed. 

G.G.G. Represent four guys rove through as many thimbles, or 
pullies fixed round the head of the pole. If the pole swerve, and the 
leeward legs sink deeper than the others, by reason of a heavy surf or 
strong tide, these guys attached to boat’s anchors, placed out at equal 
angles, serve by a slight pull to restore its true perpendicular, They 
are better left slack, as this prevents the accumulation of sea-weed, 
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and they are not requisite to keep the base of the pole on its original 
spot, that being thoroughly effected by its five or six hundred weight 
of ballast. 

_ A block is always fixed under the lashings of the upper end of the 
legs with a rope rove and remaining. This rope is used to sway the 
pole up to the stern of a boat,—to lower it on its destined spot,—and 
Yaise it again when done with. 

Observations.—W hen the pole is legged and lashed for a temporary 
purpose, and intended to be used from an open beach, it should be 
carried down near low-water mark before the ballast is afixed; when 
ballasted, and the tide has risen high enough, it should be swayed up 
to the stern of a boat, or two (if necessary,) by means of the said 
block and rope, and conveyed to a previously selected spot, where it has 
been ascertained there is six or seven feet at low water Avoid filling 
up the base with loose stones or rubbish, after the pole has been 
placed, as it will answer no desirable end, and prevent its being 
hoisted from the ground when done with; a clear sandy bottom 
should be selected where practicable. 

Tie a knot on each of the guys fifteen or sixteen feet from their ends, 
to prevent unreeving ; temporarily tie these loose ends to the pole to 
prevent their blowing about or drifting out when submersed. 

Coil up the rope rove in the block, and stop or fasten it near thé 
bottom of the lower box, that it may be got at when necessary to 
bring the pole in again. 

The legs occupy a space of about seven feet in diameter. 

I have added a metal tube to the bottom of eaeh box in order that 
the water may be conveyed from a greater depth. By this improve- 
ment the surface within is perfectly free from agitation; the diameter 
of the tube need not exceed 4 or = of an inch, and its length, as guits 
convenience, from four to seven or eight feet. 


E. B. W. 


New Prirotacs Britt. 
I nap occasion, Mr. Editor, to trouble you last month with some re- 
marks on this Bill, more especially on the observations by “a 
Skipper,” made on the subject. I find it necessary, however, again 
to trouble you respecting those contained in a letter in your maga- 
zine signed ‘‘ Soundings.”’ 

I observe that the opinions of ‘‘ Soundings” are of the same cast 
as his friend the ‘‘ Skipper’s,” but with much more unfairness, and 
he has evidently indulged in feelings of animosity against pilots and 
pilotage. If the intention of this professor of the leadline had been 
to set the matter right in public estimation, he would have given true 
soundings, and might thereby have avoided the quicksands of incon 
sistency, upon which I trust I shall be able to make it appear he has 
stranded. 
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‘“‘ Soundings” makes a quotation from Mr. P. Thompson's address 
to the Commons, when he withdrew the Pilotage Bill, and it is worth 
remarking, how he has taken that part only which suits the purpose 
for which he writes. He says, ‘‘ Mr. P. Thompson having put it off for 
the present, observing, ‘that he would consent to delay its present 
progress till next session, in consequence of the many more pressing 
matters before the House.’” If ‘‘ Soundings” had followed up the 
address of Mr. P. Thompson, he would have found that he also said; 
‘“‘ and, consequently, if he tried, he did not think it possible to pass 
the bill through both Houses this session; he wished, however, to 
state that he had not been, neither should he be, deterred by oppo- 
sition, from proceeding with the subject.”* But what says ‘ Sound- 
ings” to this? Hearken! ‘A bill which not three members in the 
House would give themselves the trouble of thinking one moment 
about.” And is it really so? And if so, to whom did Mr. P. Thomp- 
son ‘‘ consent,” and where did the opposition come from, of which he 
complained, and caused him so seriously to doubt the possibility of 
passing it through both Houses? It surely could not come from 
only three thinktng members whose very existence according to 
‘‘ Soundings,” is questionable. 

‘*‘ Soundings ” says, ‘‘ it is pretty well known, I suppose, by every 
body, that when three members of the Government take in hand to 
effect a regulation of this sort, the House gives them credit for a due 
consideration of the measure, and takes for granted that it is correct, 
and the bill passes of course. This is the case in ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred, and the bill in question would form no exception.” 

I can tell ‘‘ Soundings,” that if ever that bill is brought forward 
again, without many of its provisions being most materially altered, 
he will find that not only three members, but fifty times three, will 
think about it, and will talk for hours about it, and will convince 
the two members of the Board of Trade, and the Lord of the 
Admiralty that, ‘although ninety-nine bills out of a hundred of 
this sort, pass on the faith of their consideration and correctness, 
this bill will be the one exception. 

‘‘ Soundings” feigns to be surprised at the Bill not passing, and 
asks with apparent wonder, what could possibly prevent such a Bill 
from passing? Mr. P. Thompson has told him “ opposition,” and I 
tell him that, that ‘‘ opposition” did not come from pilots only, but 
from shipmasters and shipowners, from almost every seaport in the 
United Kingdom. 

It is well known that many petitions were presented to the 
Commons against the Pilotage Bill, by numerous and influential 
persons, and does ‘‘ Soundings” imagine that those petitions walked 
up to the table of the House of Commons by themselves, or does he 
suppose that the members who presented them did so without think- 

* Morning Herald, July 11th, 1838. 
ENLARGED SERIES.—NO. 1.—-voL. FoR 1839. H 
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ing that they contained the sentiments of their constituents who placed 
them in their seats, and would throw up all consideration of the 
justice of those sentiments by pinning their faith to the coat sleeves 
of three members of the Government? I should hope not. 

After his last position ‘‘ Soundings” appears to have lost all the 
marks and depths on the lead-line. He calls ‘‘ Pilotage” a ‘‘ most un- 
necessary charge,” and in the very next line he calls pilots, ‘‘ very 
able, and in many respects useful people,” and, if you go a little 
further with him you will find, that shipmasters have yet to learn the 
business of a pilot, and obtain a certificate before they can be eligible 
to pilot their own ships. One would have thought that he would not 
have considered pilotage, ‘“‘ a most unnecessary charge,” (particularly 
when performed by ‘‘ very able, and in many respects useful people,’’) 
until he had prepared or found some other persons to fill their places. 

He goes on to state “I myself recollect paying for a ship, about 
400 tons, for the ordinary pilotage boarding-money, boats, kedges, &c. 
about 40/.” Here are boats and kedges brought in with pilotage, 
while the one charge has nothing to do with the other. Can anything 
be more unfair? But let us examine this 40/. affair—I assert with- 
out fear of contradiction, that the average draft of water of ships 
about 400 tons does not exceed 16 feet, but I will give ‘‘ Soundings” 
17 feet, which will stand thus ;—Boarding-money 3/, 10s Od. ; pilotage 
~ to Gravesend 12/. 14s. 5d.; from Gravesend to the St. Katherine's 
Docks , 5f. 10s. Od. Now observe, the Dock Companies invariably 
pay for steam-tugs from Gravesend, when ships come with foreign 
cargoes, the owners are nevertheless permitted to deduct one-fourth 
of the pilotage from Gravesend, which reduces it to 3/. 17s. 103d. 
These sums added together will amount to 20/. 2s. 34d. As regards 
a boat and kedge, be it remembered, that the best assistance of this 
description can at all times be obtained for ships even above 400 
tons, for (at the utmost) 2/. Os, Od., and frequently considerably 
under that sum. 

Bnt to show how unfair and incorrect ‘ Soundings” has stated 
the charges for pilotage, I will state the pilotage of a ship of 17 
feet draft of water, from the St. Katherine’s Docks to the Downs— 
17 feet 147. 14s. 6d. The Docks pay the expense of steam-tugs 
to Blackwall; the residue to be paid by the ship is so comparatively 
small for towing her to Gravesend, together with the crowded state 
of the river by colliers, and the drunken and disorderly state of the 
crews, that shipowners find it better and safer, to continue the steam 
to Gravesend, in which case, one-fourth of the pilotage is deducted 
for the distance towed, which reduces the pilotage considerably. 

Now, Sir, compare these two statements with ‘‘ Soundings ” 40. 
affair. And here I challenge him to contradict me. ‘‘ Soundings ” 
tells us that a man “‘ may in a year’s practice have as much expe- 
rience as ever a regular pilot attained to enable him to become such.” 
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This is hardly worth a remark. There is no man, however, who 
knows anything of the matter will be so easily led, to cast experience 
aside, as does your correspondent ‘‘ Soundings.” But I would ask 
him, (if he is now in possession of his ‘‘ ship about 400 tons,”) if two 
pilots of equal mental capacity and moral propriety, offered their ser- 
vices to pilot his ship, the one shall have twelve months experience, 
and the other twelve years, which of the two would he select? Who 
would hesitate about the answer. But I would ask again if experience 
is so easily attained, how is it that all the Scotch, Irish, and indeed 
all the coasting steamers, invariably take a pilot from London to 
Gravesend, and from Gravesend to London, although they are not 
obliged to employ them, (I do not mean that they all employ licenced 
pilots, but they employ pilots of some sort.) ‘‘ Soundings” gives us 
to understand that shipmasters are in readiness to undergo an 
examination. I assert, on the contrary, that there is not one ship- 
master in fifty, who is either ready or willing to undergo an examina- 
tion, nor if the bill was passed to-morrow, would ever undergo an 
examination, unless by coercion. I find that ‘‘ Soundings ” has fallen 
into the same error as his friend the ‘‘ Skipper,” as regards coasters 
being obliged to employ pilots if no certificated person is on board. 
The fact is, that if the new pilotage bill were to pass in its present 
form, masters of coasters could conduct their vessels from sea up to 
London, and from thence down, as heretofore without a certificate. 

‘‘ Soundings ” follows up with some remarks about valuable ships 
having been brought to London from the north by persons who are 
not pilots. Has he forgotten that some of those ships were brought 
from the north by pilots, and also that pilots are seldom employed in 
the north channel but by foreigners, with whom it is optional to 
employ them or not, provided they pilot their own ships. But would 
this argue the propriety, or the necessity of passing enactments calcu- 
lated to injure an efficient pilot service, merely because a few indi- 
viduals are found who can perform such service. But he comes to 
another point, which is so logically sweet that I cannot pass it by. 
He says, ‘‘ the complete inconsistency of the present regulations 
respecting pilots, could not be better shown, and at the same time the 
propriety of the intended alteration than by stating a case:—A regular 
pilot (a cinque port pilot,*) has an offer of the command of a fine 
ship, he gives up his warrant, goes upon a foreign voyage, &c., &e.” 
A case which never had existence, and in human probability never 
will. He appears to consider this case of his to be a triumphant 
argument, but I will take his own words, which immediately follow 
the quotation, to answer him with, ‘‘ If this be not absurd what is a 


* Query,—What difference is there between a regular pilot, and a cinque port 
pilot. : 

+ This is mere contradiction, not argument. The question is, can such a ease 
happen !—Ep. N.M. 
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I must trouble you, Mr. Editor with one more quotation. ‘ Sound- 
ings” says, ‘pilot establishments will still remain, and there is no ground 
to apprehend that such a large proportion of clever fellows will at 
once make their appearance, as capable of piloting their own ships, to 
cause any dimunition in the employment of licenced pilots.’ Then it 
appears it will require a ‘clever fellow,” to pilot his own ship, but 
how does this correspond with what he says immediately after, while 
alluding to the fears of pilots. ‘‘ It is an admission of the little to be 
learned in their business,” yet according to ‘‘ Soundings” it requires 
a ‘‘ clever fellow” to learn this little. Among other weighty matters, he 
tells the pilots they ‘‘need not fear,” for he ‘‘ can see more clearly ” 
than they, and after the bill is passed and the shipmasters are in pos- 
session of certificates, ‘‘the demand for pilots will be increased.” 
This is delightful. But what encouragement, coming as it does, 
from such a deep, calculating mind, which cannot only sound the 
depths of the sea, but the depths of futurity. I can only say that if 
the pilots have nothing to fear they will not have to thank ‘‘ Sound- 
ings ’’ for it. 

I may, Mr. Editor, be accused of using harsh language, but I feel 
as an individual that I have been slighted, and the profession or call- 
ing I sustain has been trifled with, and grossly misrepresented, and 
an attempt made to reduce me and my fellows in occupation, to con- 
tempt and ridicule. 

I remain, Sir, your well wisher, 
A Pitot. 

London, November, 1838. 


Paval Chronicle. 


PRovERBIAL though it be, Mr. Editor, to call this the dull season of 
the year in these dark latitudes on terra firma, yet ‘‘ abroad on the 
ocean,” we are as busy as ever. There it is that trade flourishes in all 
seasons, fair weather or foul, in calms or in hurricanes, and if the latter 
Giles why all the better, sea risk is increased; ‘‘ ’tis when the wind 

lows, then the mill goes,” and the harder the worse for sailors, but 
the better is the average produced by the mill of sea insurance. May 
be, Mr. Editor, you may not be so well acquainted with that most 
expressive word average, known so well on shore, and which costs so 
many lives at sea. It is simply this :—Had the ship Asia, with her 
300 emigrants, and the transport Barossa, with her 500 troops on 
board, sunk at sea, and neither ships nor their cargoes, ever been 
heard of more, the insurers of those crazy craft (one of which put 
into port because she became leaky in fine weather and smooth water, 
and the other because she could scarcely be kept from foundering in 
bad,) would have gone and received the sums for which they had 
respectively soured their vessels without more ado: and would not 
this have been less troublesome and more profitable (save the word,) 
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than the expense of repairing those ships on their safe return to port ? 
leaving a better average. To be sure it would. The boatswain of 
the Asia forsakes her, swearing he will not go to sea in such a craft, 
an example which the poor, but brave emigrants follow, finding fault 
with their provisions besides their ship; and as for the Barossa her 
captain fights her battle for her, and a lame affair he makes of it. He 
talks of repairs being in forwardness. What right, I should ‘like to 
know, has a transport to Pg lege repairs, just started for a long voy- 
age ? and then he talks of the Pique and the Barossa at the same 
time. Is the mansane? And to crown all, his crew desert him! 
Pretty goings on these, and highly creditable to our Merchant Ser- 
vice! that of the first maritime country in the world! But Jack 
himself is awake to the system, and some galley poet has strung 
together a few rhymes, for him on the unfortunate tate of one of those 
emigrant ships, that he deals out to his messmates in his own way, 
with others of the same stamp, to wile away the tedious hours of the 
watch at night. They are worth recording in the Nautical. Pray 


insert them. 


Come messmates, shipmates, sallors all 
Now list ye unto me, 

And I will here a tale relate, 
Of the dangers of the sea. 

They talk of rocks, and shoals of sand, 
Of hurricanes and tides, 

Which ships were never built to stand 
With slender wooden sides. 

But yet there ie another one, 
Far worse than any sand, 

And that’s not known to you my boys 
Because it lies on land. 


There was a ship, s gallant ship, 
To all appearance she 

Would weather out the hardest gale 
That ever blew at sea; 

And she was filled with emigrants, 
Who left their native ehore, 

To settle in America 
With all their little store. 

Her name was n for to be seen, 
*T was painted on her stern, 

But she never reached her destin’d port, 
As you wil) quickly learn. 


And why she did not, is it known 
To them who sent her out? 

May be she was insured, and then 
Her owners could point out. 

Insured or not, away she went, 
Right merry were they all ; 

For the emigrants had never dreamt 
What should to them befal: 

And how should they, for she, alas, 
Was a goodly ship to view, 

As plenty of paint and gingerbread,® 
Had made her look like new ! 


This ship she sail'd from Liverpool, 
With breezes soft and fair, 

And every sail she had was spread, 
For every fav'ring air. 

And as she drew from off the land 
The land from her withdrew, 

Till it became first faint and then 
Was languid to the view. 

Among the passengers there were 
Some faint and languid too; 

And some who cared not for the sea 
But these were very few. 


For most of them had scarcely seen 
The sea or ships before ; 

And many too had never been 
A mile from their own door. 

No wonder then that as she roll’d 
They rolled about likewise ; 

And some were very sick, and some 
Began to wipe their eyes. 

They wished that they were back again 
And in their native air; 

And when they thought of America, 
They wished that they were there. 


But hearken messmates to my tale, 
For now I must be grave; 

As this was an old and crasy ship, 
And sunk beneath the wave. 

As on ebe steered upon her course, 
Ploughing the briny main, 

Strange murmurs passed among the crew, 
In accents, low but plain. 

Some muttered something ‘bout the pumps, 
And some about the land ; 

And some that they would sink at sea, 
If they did not bear a-hand 


And bring their voyage to and end, 
As the ship she could not live; 

For plain it was, that fore and aft, 
She leaked like any sieve. 

** Well lads, if I don’t think,” said one, 
As he came up from below, 

“That at last 
Has taken us in tow,” 

And something else he would have said, 
Perhaps an oath or two, 

"Bout ships and owners and their clerks, 
And underwriters too. 








When thus another hitching up 
The buttons of his waist, 

“‘ This comes” said he “‘ of sending us 
To sea in so much haste. 

’T was very well for them ere folks 
To palaver us on shore, 

And get us to embark with that 
Blue Peter at the Fore ; 

But look at them ere passengers, 
The women and their babes, 

It sickens one to think that soon 

They'll all find watery graves !” 


* The cant term for gilding among seamen, 
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The lines are imperfect as well as incomplete, but yourreaders, Mr. 
Editor, can supply the rest. It is too evident. And the emigrants 
of the Asia justly alarmed at their ship making water tn harbour, 
seem very properly resolved not to undergo a similar fate to those 
of the Liverpool ship, having determined to beg their way back to 
their own country, (Cromarty,) ratherthan go out in her. ‘* What 
business has the Asia,’’ they naturally ask, ‘* to want 10,000 new tree- 
ee why the very fact of her being doubled throws suspicion on | 

er. 
~ Great events, Mr. Editor, have been going forward in our way since 
my last.—Our coasts have been strewed with wrecks, giving ample 
opportunities for our gallant officers of the Coast-guard to distin- 
guish themselves on these melancholy occasions. Among others, 
the services of Lieutenant Steane, of Hayling Island station, have 
been spoken of with the highest admiration, and he has been pre- 
sented with a handsome silver salver for his exertions in saving the 
Palermo packet. One of those prolific sources of wreck and dis- 
aster, the custom of merchant ships‘of carrying deck loads, I find 
by a late decision is made unlawful. —This is an Important event in 
mercantile proseeauee and will, I hope, be duly noticed in your next. 
The late gales besides producing disastrious effect among shipping, 
are said to have shaken that noble fabric the Eddystone light-house, 
so as to render it necessary to prepare a temporary floating light, in 
case of the Eddystone light being suspended. It is said, that the 
nerves of the light-keepers have been more shaken than the building 
itself; but a close examination of it has been made by an engineer, 
and I have not heard yet that the light is stopped. The Needles 
light I perceive is not to be discontinued on the lighting of the new 
one at St. Katherine’s, it is to show a red light instead of the 
former, but of this you shall hear more in due season. Among other 
feats of the late gales, is one which I must tell you, as showing the 
almost irresistible effects of the sea. The iron beacon at the eastern 
end of the break-water at Plymouth, weighing thirty cwt. was bat- 
tered down by the stones cast against it b the waves ; and a huge 
stone weighing twenty tons, which was laid down below low-water 
mark, outside the site of the light-house on the western end was 
thrown over and deposited tzside.—so much for the violence of 
the sea. ; 
Your devoted, Anous. 





Bzacons.—Commander E. Smith R.N., has invented a series of 
floating beacons distinguished by geometrical figures for buoying 
out channels in shoal water. He proposes that they should be made 
of copper, and being made of several parts, so that they may be 
easily stowed away on board, and occupy as little space as possible. 





MercuaNr SEAMEN AS THEY ARE.—Sketches of Character, No. 1.* 


It frequently has been remarked by persons who have paid any 
attention to the character and condition of British seamen, that the 
atrocities committed by those employed in the whale fishery in the 


© Contributed by a supporter of the Shipwrecked and Distressed Sailors’ Asylum, 
Palmer’s Folly, Ratcliffe-Highway, supported by voluntary contributions. 
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Southern seas, are truly horrible. Deeply as such occurrences are 
to be lamented, the fault may not, perhaps, altogether rest with the 
men themselves, the total absence of any moral or religious restraint, 
renders many not one degree less savage than the worst of the inhabi- 
tants of the numerous islands, that abound in those vast oceans. But 
such things will exist until the time shall have arrived, when salu- 
tary alterations take place for the government of the Mercantile 
Marine of this country. 

A seaman on the 4th of this month summoned his captain 
to the Thames Police Office for 9/7. 8s. 2d., the balance of na ie due 
to him for his services on a voyage to the South Seas and back. 
Itappears that the vessel had been about three years and seven 
months. After this man had been out several months, and assisted 
in obtaining 600 barrels of oil, he was attacked with paralysis and 
lost the use of his arm. He was put on shore on one of the naviga- 
ting islands, and remained eight months under the care of the 
natives. On the return of the vessel to the island, he went back to 
the ship, and a chief who had been paying great attention to him, 
demanded a musket for his trouble. ‘This the captain refused to give, 
and in consequence, the chief refused to deliver his clothes, which 
were landed with him. Now the captain not complying with his 
request of a musket, obliged the man to purchase slops from him, as 
commander of the vessel, for the amountnamed. On his return to 
England, he applied to the Shipwrecked and Distressed Sailors’ 
Asylum, receives temporary relief, and is sent to the Dreadnought, 
whence he is discharged incurable, and the matter is brought under 
the notice of the magistrates, by the managers of that Asylum, after 
an 2 dae had been made to the owners on the subject. 

There are circumstances connected with this case well worthy of 
the attention of those, who can feel for the moral degradation to 
which our seamen are reduced, and prove the necessity of support- 
ing those establishments for meliorating their conditions and admin- 
istering to their wants on their return. 

The payer of a musket to a chief of an island of savages, who 
had behaved with kindness to a sick seamen, for eight and a half 
months was a trifle, and had the profit on the slops supplied by the 
captain been considerably more, duty, justice, or even a policy of 
humanity should have induced him to comply with the demand, not 
only to show that the English would be grateful for an act of kind- 
ness to their countrymen, but to stimulate them to a similar line of 
conduct to any other unfortunate being who might be left under the 
like circumstances. 

It appears however that the muskets were reserved for other ak 
poses. Two men were residing on the island who had deserted from 
whalers and were anxious to get away. They supplied the captain 
with hogs, and he gave them a passage from the island together with 
two women who were purchased for a musket a piece, and taken 
away against their will, who after living with the captain and mate, 
were landed with the deserters in an uninhabited island, called Sunda 
Island. Had the vessel with slaves on board fallen in with a British 
man-a-war the loss to the owners, whose property was thus placed in 
jeopardy, must have followed ; and from the conduct of the captain 
in returning an act of kindness, by taking two native women off the 
island against their will, we may reasonably expect that some of our 
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countrymen who may happen to.touch at that island will meet a 


similar fate to that of the unfortunate crew of the Sir David Ogilvie.* 
Such are the facts, I leave others to make comments. 
A. B. 


The case herein alluded to was reported in the ‘‘ Shipping Gazette,” of the 5th Dec. 





METEOROLOGICAL ReoisteR.t—Our present number is accompanied 
by a general Meteorological Register fora whole year, exhibiting a 
form by which such observations may be recorded so as to be shown at 
one view. Whether made at one station, or on board a ship making 
passages between different parts of the world; they afford a ready 
means of comparison with each other, and observations so recorded 
would afford to any one who preserved them, an interesting and valu- 
able document showing the climates through which he had passed. 


Exrzrer ATHEXAZAUM. 


Tur first Lecture of the present Session, at this institution, which is 
Gedicated to objects of science and the arts, and generally for the 

romotion of useful knowledge, was delivered on the evening of 
Thursday last, by the Rev. Wm. Scoresby, F.R.S., and Member of 
the Institute of France, on Magnetism; and notwithstanding the 
evening was most unfavourable, the theatre was completely filled, as 
also that the auditory were composed of professional gentlemen, and 
the most respectable families of this city and suburbs. 

The Rev. Lecturer commenced about 20 minutes before 8 o’clock, 
introducing his subject by some extended observations on the general 
laws and agencies regulating and upholding the physical creation ; 
illustrating his arguments by notices, showing great accuracy of ob- 
servation, and an enlarged and comprehensive judgment! the con- 
clusion that he drew being that all these are acting the part and 
performing the functions sssigned them, and in the sublime exhibi- 
tions we witness, furnish proofs of the eternal power and Godhead of 
the Great Creator. He then proceeded to speak of Magnetism, one 
of those mighty agencies,—subtile and yet potent, and with electricity, 
—with which it appears correspondent,—performing the grandest and 
most astonishing operations of nature. Their secret and concealed 
modes of action, which the most acute observers have not been able 
to penetrate, filled us with wonder, but at the same time,—probably 
also correspondent with the properties of light and heat,—afforded 
the most manifest proofs that they are essential to the conservation of 
the natural world. 

The talented lecturer made honourable mention of Dr. Gilbert, 
an English philosopher of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
who, in the then infant state of the science, made many considerable 
experiments and discoveries, greatly enlarging the list of electrics, 
and of the bodies on which they act. He also spoke of the know- 
ledge of these laws and agencies among the ancients, admitting that 
this must be understood in a very confined and limited sense. He, 


* See page 840 of our last volume. 
¢ Blank forms may be had at 21, Poultry, London. 
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however, showed that they are alluded to by distinctive names in the 
most ancient records we possess, the books of the Old Testament, 

uoting the well known passages from the Psalms, and particularly 
the book of Job; to which the lecturer cannot but know, some critics 
have assigned a date evenearlier than the time of Moses. Return- 
ing, however, to the proposed subject of his lecture, that of Magne- 
tism, he did full justice to that singular people the Chinese, con- 
ceding to them a knowledge of the attractive power of the load- 
stone, long antecedent to its being known in the western part of the 
world. Their knowledge, however, of its property of commu- 
nicating polarity to iron appears to have been of later date. Mr. 
Scoresby described their use of the loadstone in giving the point of 
direction to their chariots or carriages in their journeys; the defini- 
tion given of it in their works being ‘‘a stone with which a direction 
can be given to the needle.” The same word (chin) being used by 
them to express the magnetic and the common working needle, as 
among ourselves. And in a subsequent part of the lecture, when 
treating of the compass, he admitted that while the knowledge of 
the directive power of the magnet was unknown to European nations 
generally till late in the twelfth, or about the middle of the thirteenth 
centuries, and even then did not appear to have been brought into 
common use for nautical purposes, it had been known and so used by 
the Chinese, and the people inhabiting that part of the world, from 
periods of high antiquity. 

He also treated at length of the phenomenon of magnetism, observ- 
ing that in certain bodies it seemed to be the result of the operation of 
its kindred agencies, as in the earth at large. In others an inherent 

uality, as exhibited in ferruginous bodies, or substances partaking of 

e particles and qualities of iron. This he also illustrated by a variety 
of experiments that appeared highly to interest, and could not fail 
to inform his auditors; using for these purposes several aia ay of 
considerable power. In this too, he desired them to understand 
there was no mystery, nor any fluid circulating, because every particle 
of the steel was to be regarded as a magnet with two poles; and he 
showed that if a considerable number of magnetised needles were 
sepa round the same magnet, they would be directed into curves. 

n treating of the laws and phenomena in permanent magnets, he 
showed that in magnetic bars it is strongest at the extremities, illus- 
trating by experiment the proportion in different parts, and givin 
examples of the focus of attraction. The power at a distance receive 
some neat illustration, as also the law of diminution; and in showing 
that it could not be intercepted, the lecturer was very happy. The 
effects of attraction in iron was exhibited in some very pleasing expe- 
riments ; but his discourse on mutual attractive influences as illustra- 
tive of some planetary phenomena, had much of grandeur in it, and 
great sublimity of thought. He here treated of the principle of 
mutual attraction between all particles 0: matter throughout the uni- 
verse, and the law of gravitation, or that force which effects the 

eat motion in the orbit, and the smaller motions round its axis. 
hese produce re-actions in the parts proportioned to their density ; 
the actions and re-actions being directed to the centre of motion, 
Gra ity then may be defined to be weight, foie aia, to the quantity 
of matter; density being measured by e quantity of matter and 
the magnitude. ‘The law of gravitation being inversely as the square 
ENLARGED SERIES.—NO. 1.—vVOL. FoR 1839. I 
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of the distance, and directly proportional to the mass or quanti 
of matter. Gravity, therefore, is a local result to each planet, an 
effects only its own parts, as patients of the common motions; and 
this the lecturer familiarly illustrated by calling the attention of his 
audience to a pound weight as settled and defined on this earth, 
and explaining to them hat the ponderosity of the same relative 
proportion would be in the sun, and the contrary in the planet Saturn, 
whose comparative lightness approaches that of cork. 

This he also cared further, by explaining that even on the earth 
we inhabit, the same bodies have not always the same weight, it being 
a well ascertained fact, that the weight of a body under the equator is 
less than at the poles. To prevent, however, misconception on this 
head, he desired his audience to bear in mind, that this difference is 
not to be discovered by means of a balance, or the scales usually em- 
ployed upon these occasions, the weight against which the body is 
opposed being subject to the same variation. The whole then is a sub- 
lime. law of aggregation, by which, by the simple contrivance of a two- 
fold motion, planetary masses are held together :—either motion stopt, 
the masses. would disperse. Thus, were a piece of stone he held to he 
deprived of this magnetic power or influence, it would crumble into 
dust. Among the various applications then of the truth of a system 
of bodies, connected by this sort of attractive influence, and revolving 
about their common centre of gravity, none was more remarkable than 
the determination of the actual densities, or specific gravities, of the 
matter of which the several planets are composed. This also had 
been assisted by the degree of precision that is now given to the in- 
vestigations of the mutual perturbations of the stars; there not being 
now a single perturbation, which has not been traced up to its origin 
in the mutual gravitation of the oe of the great system of nature. 
Reasoning also on the principles by which the actual densities of mat- 
ter is determined, the talented lecturer was led to conceive the use 
that might be made of the magnet in determining the densities or 
thickness of masses in mining proce or in those of tunnelling for 
rail-roads, oy otherwise, and which having followed up, he has arrived 
at conclusions that will be of.infinite service, and hand his name down 
among those bright ornaments of mankind, who by their discoveries 
have acquired for themselves a never-dying fame. We know not 
whether Mr. Scoresby has.as yet communicated the result of his ex- 
periments to this end to the public, but trust, should this not be the 
ease, that he will not delay to do so. 

While speaking also of the discoveries of a son of science whose resi- 
dence among us, does honour to our city, we would allude to his inve n 
tion for the depositing of, or reception of chronometers at sea. In 
navigation and astronomical] observation, time is an essential element, 
and the chronometer or balance-watch, the instrument that isdepended 
on for the knowledge of its lapse. Hence. the value of a means of 
reducing, if not preventing the risk of error, and in this respect 
also Mr. Scoresby, by his iagenious discovery, which he exhibited to 
the audience, is a benefactor to mankind. 

Mr. Scoresby also treated of the nature of the quality of polarity 
m magnets; of their directive property es before hinted at; of the 
deviation in the compass, &c., kc. ; delighting his applauding audience, 
with whom time passed unheeded, until the lecturer himself dis- 
covered that it approached 10 o'clock, having spoken without imter- 
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ruption for 2} hours; and sector by expressing his intention of 
ieee the subject to-morrow, (Thursday) evening, at half-past 
o’clock. 

For ourselves, we would observe, that gratified as we were, our 
notice of this exceedingly interesting and well delivered lecture, is, 
(from confinement with respect to space,) necessarily very brief. It, 
however, it leads persons disposed to inquiry, and desirous of improv- 
ing their stock of knowledge, to attend the continuing lectures, we 
shall not think our labour has not been in vain. 

With respect to the lecturer himself we would say, it showed him 
to be a man of singular ability, and most indefatigable industry, 
Exact and mgenious, he directed the attention of his auditory to 
many branches of the science of which he treated; and showed that 
he had prosecuted considerable improvements.—£zeter Paper. 





The Memorial of the undersigned Commanders of her Majesty’s Navy. 


Most Humsiy SHEWETH,—That your Memorialists, in approach- 
ing your Right Honorable Board, as leave most respectfully to 
express their satisfaction at her Majesty's gracious appointment, and 
their confident assurance that the honour of the empire, as connected 
with the important interests of the Army and Navy, could not be in- 
trusted to more honorable, or more impartial consideration. 

Your Memoralists presume to hope that it will not be deemed im- 
proper for them, very humbly, to submit to your consideration some 
poe and important disadvantages which attach to the rank th 

ve the honor to hold in Her Majesty's Service, which they proce 
briefly to state, and pray for such remedy as their case may be deemed 
by your Honorable Board to deserve. 

The Commanders beg leave, in the first place, to state, that the 
absence of Promotion or Retirement of any descriptions, when they 
severally reach the head of their list, places them in a very inferior 
position to the Captains and Lieutenants, both of which classes (whe- 
ther they have served or not) when they reach that point on their 
“ad pha lists, are eligible for, and are saa | promoted to, 
higher rank and emolument; and thereby receive that reward for 
lengthened servitude, which ia denied to Commanders. 

he Commanders also have to observe that, while Captains and 
Lieutenants enjoy honourable and lucrative appointments in Green- 
wich and other Hospitals and Establishments, they are wholly ex- 
cluded from those benefits ; and that whilst those Officers have the 
advantage of three grades of half-pay, the Commanders have only two. 

The Commanders further humbly represent that the Promotions 
from their rank, are, to a very large extent, conferred upon the junior 
Officers—a grievance from which the Captains are exempt; as the 
aoe however slow, is in their case granted only tothe senior 

cer. 

The Commanders believe it will not be assuming too mnch to state, 
that a very large proportion of their list consists of Officers whe, 
through long and arduous exertions in the late wars, have obtained 
their present rank—either from being First Lieutenants of H. M. 
Ships in battle, or for other meritorious services ; and who, from want 
of interest to obtain employment, are still enduring the mortification 
of remaining on a list from which they had hoped, in common with 
their more fortunate brother Officers, to have been promoted, 
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Many other Officers who have commanded Sloops, and become 
otherwise eligible for promotion, are in an equally neglected position. 

The Commanders have made no allusion to the comparative promo- 
tion, pay, or rewards, of the Army and the Navy, assured that, as such 
comparisons will come within the scope of the Right Honorable 
Commission of Inquiry, full justice will be done to both the honor- 
able and gallant Services, 

Your Memiorisliste, however, deem it necessary to submit, that a 
considerable advantage is enjoyed by the Royal and gallant corps of 
“planet Engineers, and Marines, inasmuch as the rank of Major 
having been abolished, the Captains of those Corps are promoted from 
a rank below that of a Commander of the Navy, to one superior to 
theirs, at one step, whereby they become Lieutenant-Colonels, with 
increased pay and emoluments. 

The Commanders will not now enter upon the details of several 
minor grievances to which they are subject, because they will doubt- 
less be perceived during the inquiry ; but should the subject of honorary 
distinctions come within the scope of that inquiry, a single glance at 
the list of Commanders will show that they are less favoured than they 
humbly conceive their services would seem to deserve. 

In conclusion, your Memoralists most respectfully submit to your 
Right Honorable Board, that the advantage of both the Services 
would be materially promoted by justly rewarding old and meritori- 
ous Officers, as every benefit bestowed upon them would naturally 
create an emulation and incentive in the Juniors to become still more 
deserving ; and thereby preserve to the British Empire that proud 
ascendancy which she has so long enjoyed, and by which, it is hoped, 
the justice snd generosity of a great Nation will be amply repaid. 

And your Memorialists will ever pray, &c. &c. 


Frxep Stars.—We have been asked by a correspondent, ‘‘ Do 
stars ever reflect or refract a number of their own images in the 
atmosphere, so as to appear to us as stars, while they are in reality 
nothing but reflections or refractions?” to which we ean briefly 
reply, that, stars by variation of refraction will, occasionally, even 
whilst passing through the field of a fixed telescope, have their appa- 
rent places changed as much as six seconds of a degree; that quan- 
tity when referred to the place, they seem to occupy in the heavens, 
is however by the naked eye not discernible ; but as for a number of 
images of the same star being produced at the same time by atmos- 
pheric influence, each appearing as a star, the thing is impossible. 


\ 





' The word “guinea,” that goodly, but now absolete, piece of gold, owes its origin 
to a circumstance which sheds almost unparelleled lustre upon the naval records of 
our country. In the year 1666, Sir Robert Holmes, a highly distinguished Admiral, 
having, contributed to the total discomfiture of the Dutch under De Ruyter, was 
sent with a strong division of the victorious fleet to the coast of Holland, where he 
had the good fortune to capture or destroy, in Schelling Roads, 166 sail of rich 
merchant ships, valued 1,200,000/., part of which being freighted with bullion and 
gold dust from Cape Coast Castle, an American settlement belonging to the enemy, 
‘this rich prize was soon after coined into 21s. pieces, and acquired the name of 
‘s Guinea,’”’ with reference to the country from which it was derived. About this 
time our copper currency was first struck, with a ae of Britannia upon the 
obverse, in compliment to Miss Stuart, one of Charles II.’s most memorable 
beauties, and it it said to have originally borne a striking resemblance to that lady, 
from whose person it was expressly modelled. 


a 
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TasLE XXXIX. 


For reducing Roman Palms to English Feet, and English 
Feet to Roman Palms. 





1 Roman Palm = 0°7829596218 English Foot. 
1 English Foot = 1°3643316361 Roman Palm. 














ag A é 

Roman s English C 
great Palms and) g ‘fects and ant pale an and 5 FJ Pishs a ewioaprie 
Dec. parts.|Dec. parts. as parts. 33 ‘Dec. parts. Dec. parts. 

3 | 
1] 0-733 | 1:364 | 40 | 99-318 | 54°573 “9 579% | 107-782 
2} 1-466 | 2-729 | 41| 30051 | 55-938 | 80! 58637 | 109-147 
3] 27199 | 4-093 | 42 30°784 | 57-302 | 81! 59°370 | 110°511 
4] 2932 | 5:457 | 43 | 31°517 | 58666 | 82} 60-103 | 111-875 
5 | 3665 | 6822 | 44] 32.250 | 60-031 | 83] 60-836 | 113-240 
6 | 4398 | 8-186 | 45 | 32983 | 61-395 | 84] 61-569 | 114°604 
71 5131 | 9°550 | 46 | 33°716 | 62°759 | 85| 62°302 | 115-968 
8 | 5:864 | 10915 | 47 | 84°449 | 64°124 | 86) 63-035 | 117-333 
9 | 6597 | 12-279 | 48 | 35-182 | 65-488 | 87| 63-767 | 118-697 
10 | 7-330 | 13-643 | 49 | 35-915 | 66°852 | 88} 64°500 | 120°061 
1] 8:063 | 15:008 | 50 | 36648 | 68-217 | 89| 65-233 | 121-426 
12 | 8-796 | 16-372 | 51 | 37-381 | 69°581 | 90} 65-966 | 122-790 
13 | 9°528 | 17°736 | 52 | 38:114 | 70°945 | 91] 66-699 | 124-154 
14 | 10-261 | 19°101 | 53 | 38-847 | 72°314 | 992] 67-432 | 125°519 
15 | 10-994 | 20°465 | 54] 39°580 | 73°674 | 93] 68-165 | 126-883 
16 | 11°727 | 21°829 | 55 | 40-313 | 75°038 | 94] 68-898 | 198-247 
17 | 12°460 | 23°194 | 56 | 41:046 | 76°403 | 95} 69°631 | 129-612 
18 | 13°193 | 24-558 | 57 | 41-779 | 77°767 | 96] 70°364 | 130-976 
19 | 13°926 | 25:922 | 58 | 42°512 | 79°131 | 97] 71-097 | 132-340 
20 | 14°659 | 27-287 | 59 | 43°245 | 80°496 | 98! 71-830 | 133-705 
21 | 15°392 | 28°651 | 60 | 43°978 | 81°860 | 99| 72:563 | 135-069 
22 | 16°125 | 30°015 | 61 | 44°711 | 83°224 | 100) 73-296 | 136-438 
93 | 16°858 | 31°380 | 62 | 45°443 | 84°589 | 150| 109-944 | 204-650 
24 | 17°591 | 32°744 | 63 | 46°176 | 85°953 | 200) 146°592 | 272-866 
25 | 18°324 | 34°108 | 64 | 46:909 | 87°317 | 250] 183-240 | 341°083 
26 | 19°057 | 35°473 | 65 | 47-642 | 88-682 | 300| 219°888 | 409-299 
27 | 19°790 | 36°837 | 66 | 48-375 | 90-046 | 350) 256-536 | 477°516 
28 | 20°523 | 38-201 | 67 | 49°108 | 91°410 | 400) 293-184 | 545°733 
29 | 21-256 | 39°566 | 68 | 49°84] | 92°775 | 450| 329-832 | 613-949 
30 | 21:°987 | 40°930 | 69 | 50°574 | 94°139 | 500) 366:480 | 682-166 
31 | 22°722 | 42-294 | 70 | 51°307 | 95°503 | 550) 403-128 | 750°382 
32 | 23°455 | 43°659 | 71 | 52°040 | 96°868 | 600| 439-776 | 818-599 
33 | 24°188 | 45°023 | 72] 52°773 | 98-232 | 650| 476-424 | 886°816 
34 | 24:921 | 36°387 | 73 | 53°506 | 99°596 | 700] 513-072 | 955°032 
35 | 25°654 | 47°752 | 74 | 54-289 | 100-961 | 750/ 549-720 |1023°249 
36 | 26°387 | 49°116 | 75 | &4°972 | 102-325 | 800] 586368 |1091-465 
37 | 27°120 | 50-480 | 76 | 55-705 | 103-689 | 900] 659°664 |1227°898 
38 | 27°852 | 51°845 | 77.| 56-438 | 105:054 |1000/ 732°960 |1364°332 

39 | 28°585 | 53°209 | 78 | 57°171 | 106-418 
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Haw Procecdings. 


Decx Loaps.—One of the most important decisions affecting the economy of our 
merchant service generally, was given inthe Court of Common Pleas on the 18th 
December, by a Special Jury before Mr. Baron Gurney. The case was that of 
‘* Gould and another,’’ against “ Oliver,”’ the former being merchants, and the 
latter the owner of a vessel called the “ Christopher.” 

The grand object, (which was fully attained,) was to establish the liability of ship- 
owners, in cases where, without stipulation in charter or agreement, deck-loads are 
washed or thrown overboard. This matter has we understood being going on for 
nearly three years. As it is our intention to give a full report of this interesting case 
in our next number, we may briefly state now, that the Christopher on a voyage from 
Quebec in the autumn of 1835, with a heavy deck load of two heights of red pine tim- 
ber, threw overboard, or lost, a large portion of the same, during severe weather. The 
defendants refused to allow for the same and now pleaded ‘Custom of the Trade,” 
and * the vessel having carried as large deck-loads in former voyages.” But it came 
out during the proceedings, that in her subsequent autumn voyage with a similar 
deck-load, she was totally lost, and two hands only were saved. 

The learned Judge in his summing up, rested the whole on these two questions, 
viz.,— Whether these deek-loads were improper stowage, as having a tendency to 
increase the perils of navigation? and, whether the merchant had a knowledge that 
such deck-load was carried. 

The Jury decided that the perils of navigation were increased, and that the mer- 
chant had no knowledge of such deck-load being carried, and gave a verdict for the 
plaintiffs of 10/7. 9s., being the amount in dispute. 

We congratulate our brethren of the mercantile service in general, on this decision, 
seeing as we do, the beneficial tendency it will have in doing away deck-loads. 





Prracy.—An application for bounty for the destruction of pirates in the island of 
Soogee, made on behalf of Sir Spencer Vassall, K.H., commander of her Majesty's 
sloop Harrier. The gallant commander having received information of many pirat- 
cal proahs being at the island of Soogee, manned his pinnace, cutter, and gig, and 
after rowing about twelve wiles, discovered many proahs on the beach, lined with 
coral reefs, and surrounded by a jungle. The pirates came down in considerable 
numbers, and fired with swivels and guns on the Harrier’s boats. The pirates fied 
to the jungle, and kept up ea fire for two hours and a balf, at half musket shot. After 
three ineffectual attempts to board, the Harrier’s boats rut back for further assistance, 
end the commander brought up the Harrier, when the crew landed, and found the 
pirates had fied, leaving several boats, which were destroyed. In the attack four of 
the pirates were killed, and eight wounded, including the chief, Pungaluna. The 
application was made under the provisions of the 6 Geo. IV., c. 49, entitled, “‘ An 
Act for encouraging the capture and destruction of piratical ships and vessels." The 
court for many years had not been moved to grant bounty for such services. 

Sir John Nicholl observed that the service was a most meritorious one on be- 
half of the commanders, officers, and crew of the Harrier, and pronounced bounty at 
5l. per head for one hundred, attacked at Soogee, and 202 per man for four men who 
were killed.—Amiralty Court, 2nd March. 


New Books. 


Travers in Anasia.—l. In the province of Oman. 2. The Penin- 
, sular of Sinai; and 3. Along the shores of the Red Sea.—By 
Lieut. J. R. Wellsted, FLRS., F.RA.S., &c., &c. John Murray. 


Havina deferred the perusal of these interesting volumes too long, 
we now lay before our readers some account of their contents. 

The peculiar position and political condition of Oman having 
attracted the attention of the Indian government, Lieut. Wellsted was 
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selected in consequence of his acientific attainments, as a person well 
qualified to collect information concerning that province ; and the 
result of his journey is contained in the work before us. 

The first volume relates the author's arrival at Maskat ; his observ- 
ations on the town, its mixed population and commerce ; his interview 
and reception by the Imaum, a narration which places in a very 
amiable point of view the character of that enlightened and gallant 
prince. 

Taking leave of Maskat, Lieut. Wellsted sets out on his long and 
arduous journey, In his progress he first visits the encampment of 
the warlike, and once numerous horde—the Benibou ‘Ali Bedouins, and 
it is gratifying to notice that his reception there was marked by no 
trace of animosity for their comparative recent humiliation at the hands 
of the British. He gives a very minute account of their mode of 
living, &c., as well as of another interesting tribe, the Beni Geneba, 
or Wandering Children, to whose tents he made a short excursion at 
the express invitation of their chief. Various Bedouin hordes hitherto 
unknown even by name in Europe are described, until his arrival at 
Obri, when he discovers, that owing to the unsettled state of the 
country, he is unable to fulfil his original design of penetrating to 
Derayyah, the capital of the Wahabis. 

The religion, government, natural history, and several other sub- 
jects are here gone into, and the accounts of the particular class of 
Mahomedans to which the people of Oman belong, will be found 
interesting, nothing being known of them beyond a brief notice in 
Sale’s Preliminary Discourse, and their existence having recently 
excited attention. Lieut. Wellsted styles them Khorarijites. The 
various governments of Arabia have at all times excited a proportional 
degree of curiosity in Europe, though none seems more worthy of 
our attention than that of the Imaum of Maskat, which from its union 
of temporal with spiritual power has been compared to the jurisdic. 
tion assumed in christendom by the Pope. 

In a political view the Oman government resembles that of the old 
feudal states in Europe. The Iman is the representative of the regal 

wer over the sheiks. The several districts resemble those of the 

ons who held them of the crown in capite, while the people released 
from all taxes hold the soil by the same tenure as the ancient vassals, 
viz. that of following the banner of their leaders without pay when 
summoned to do military service in time of war. 

The plotaat| and luxuriance of the vegetable productions within the 
oases particularly attracted Mr. Wellsted’s notice. He observes that 
they are frequently reared in a place not more than 200 yards in dia- 
meter, and justly questions if the same number and beauty could be 
found in other parts of the world. This department of the work con- 
tains some pleasing anecdotes of the camel and the horse, which pos- 
sees a freshness and originality, distinguishing the observations of an 
eye-witness from those of a mere compiler. The volume concludes 
with a brief historical sketch of Oman, and a notice of some singular 
inscriptions in the opi beapr province of Hydramant. Several 
journeys in the peninsular of Sinai follow in the second volume, with 
an account ef that remarkable phenomenon in the vicinity of Tor, 
the Jebel Narkous, or Mountain of the Bell. It is described as bein 
a semi-circular ridge, about 300 feet in height, and encircling a soli 
inclined plane of light coloured sand. The agitation of the air pro- 
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duced by a Bedouin sliding down this, was sufficiently loud to cause 
the rock on which Mr. W. was seated to vibrate ; and camels, animals 
not easily frightened, scampered off. Mr. W. also throws some new 
light on the sacred geography of these regions. He conceives, for 
reasons which he gives at considerable length, that the Israelites 
crossed the sea at Suez, as Neebhhr supposes ; that the several places 
between it and Mount Sinai may be identified, and that there is no 
reason to deprive Jebel Musa of the sacred character, with which as 
Mount Sinai it has been invested for so many ages. 

Mr. Wellsted now enters the stormy wild, and dark gulf of Akabah, 
and encounters hair-breadths escapes, and singular adventures in its 
perilous navigation, informing his readers upon its barren rocky shores, 
and the wild tribes by which they are tenanted. His observations on 
the intermediate coasts between the entrance of this sea, and Jiddah, 
and those on the general accuracy of Abyssinian Bruce, will be found 
highly interesting, the former on the arrival and departure of the 
pilgrims; the latter vindicating, as far as it goes, the outraged memory 
of that gifted traveller. He sets before the reader in a tabular form, 
his extraordinary precision, as regarded geographical sites, and de- 
prives the voyages to the Jebel Zeumrud of all the marvels with 
which it has been invested, by simply finding Bruce visited one Jebel 
Makowar, the existence of which Lord Valencia, and other critics 
were in ignorance of. Lastly, his observations on Dhalac are shown 
to be pee correct, and the ignorance of his opponents fully 
exposed, by a complete outline of the observations. 

ieut. Wellsted’s description of Berbara follows, containing much 
new and curious information respecting the Sumalis, a race of which 
little hitherto has been known. The work concludes, with a brief 
account of the author’s observations on Southern Arabia; and we 
are led to expect the appearance shortly of a Map, from the same 
hand, which as regards the southern coast of Arabia, will fill up the 
most considerable blank left by modern researches in the delineation 
of the terraqueous globe. 





Tur NARRATIVE OF ARTHUR GorDON Pym, or Nantucket, Norra 
America. Comprising the details of a Mutiny, Famine and 
Shipwreck during a voyage to the South Seas, resulting in vart- 
ous extraordinary adventures and discoveries in the eighty fourth 

arallel of Southern latitude. London. Wiley and Putnam, 67, 
aternoster-row. 1838. 


Wr have transcribed the whole of the title of this production of the late 
Mr. Arthur Gordon Pym, that there may be ‘no mistake”’ in pro- 
nouncing the same a clumsy fabrication. We are told that Mr. Pym 
is no more—it is a pity that his friends did not put it beyond the 
power of any of his enemies to ascribe to him the stuff which is now 
gravely laid before the world as fact. Wedo not deny the circum- 
stance of the mutiny and the wreck, which are told with a painful re- 
gard to minutie of events, to carry perhaps the stamp of their being 
genuine ; but we do deny that a vessel ever sailed miles a day 
(about oe knots per hour) for four whole and successive days, in 
spite of the calms preveng between the Cape Verd Islands and 

ape St. Roque. Now, this fact, ts said to have been performed by 
the Jane Grey, a clipper; a/so sad to have sailed from Liverpool on 
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a sealing voyage (which we believe she never did ;) and also said to 
have left the C. Verd Ids. on the 3rd of August (p. 156,) and to have 
picked up the wreck of the vessel in which the mutiny had taken place 
and had drifted down (against the current!) from outside the West 
India Islands to Cape St. Roque, on the 7th, (p. 152) and which 
wreck had been lying in all the miseries of famine, attended with 
calms, rains, light breezes, &c., so well known in those regions. The 
distance across this part of the ocean, is at least 1200 miles! no doubt 
this was forgotten, but it shows that care should be taken in writing a 
fictitious as well as a true narrative. The rest of the book is made up 
of the wonderful, which if we had room enough, we might place in 
‘* elegant extracts’ side by side of some of the marvellous adven- 
tures of one Captain Benjamin Morell, whose voyages were published 
some few years ago and obtained a fame for their author, which we 
should not desire. And when we add that there is a vein of what 
lawyers would term special pleading, running through the whole book, 
= have said more, and given up more of our space to it, than it 
eserves, 


THe Natura History oF THE SPERM WHALE, &c. With a sketch 
4 a Southern Whalng voyage. By Thomas Beal, Surgeon, 
ondon.~~Van Voorst, Paternoster Row, 
Tuts is not only a most interesting little work, but also an instructive 
one, on a subject which has yet reccived but little attention. Mr. 
Beal in addition to his complete anatomical and general account of 
the Sperm Whale, which is enriched by his own personal observations 
has interspersed it with various anecdotes of his adventures, during a 
whaling voyage in the great Southern Ocean. We promise our read- 
ers that they will not regret purchasing this book, if they have any 
desire for information, on 80 Interesting a branch of the wonders of 
the creation, which are found in the depths of the Ocean. 


A Dictionary or Arts, Manuracturgss AND Mrings. Containing 
a clear exposition of their principles, and practice. By Andrew 
Ure, M.D. &c.—Longman & Company, London. 

Tats valuable and most desirable work is progressing with all the 

success which it so well deserves. The fourth part now published, 

reaches the letter F, and it will be completed in ten monthly parte. 

Its title and the name of its author are higher recommendations thin 

we could bestow. 


Arps AND IncxnTives To THR Acquisition op Know xepcr. By 

Olinthus Gregory, L.L.D. &c.—Ball, Paternoster Row, 1838. 
Waen we tell our readers that this is the farwell lecture of the 
learned and worthy doctor, eur who know him need not be assured 
that it abounds in wholesome advice in directing research, and in am- 
ple inducements to inquiry. 


Sprctacie Secrets. By George Coz, 5, Barbican, London. 
THosg who use Spectacles, and those who value their sight, should 
look into these secrets; they will by no means regret having done so. 


ee Qurgn, Steam Ship, and the Great Western, Steam 

tp. 

Taxsg are two highly coloured aquatint engravings, dedicated to 

the respective companies owning the vessels. They are drawn with 

much spirit, and there is a degree of precision and care studied in 
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showing the cut of the sails, the correct position of the masts, and the 
lines of the hulls of the two vessels, which render them valuable, as 
exact portraits of these splendid craft. The former is represented in 
a moderate breeze, which the artist has turned to account in shading 
the Sea, on the surface of which, the vessel seems skimming with the 
rapidity of an albatross: the latter is represented as leaving Bristol 
in calm light weather, the sails flapping idly in the Sun, and refiect- 
ing light which contrasts well with the volumes of smoke from the 
furnaces; she appears to be slacking speed to receive a boat. Those 
who wish to preserve historical as well as pictorial records of the pro- 
gress of steam navigation in this country, must not fail to add these to 
their stock. 

H. M. Sup, Piqus. Thirty-siz guns. 

A bold lithographic sketch of this favourite man-of-war, showin 
her lee broadside, under top-gallant sails, single reefed topsails and 
courses in a fresh breeze, making the signal for a pilot. The whole is 
better designed than executed ; the shading of the hull is not to our 
taste, and we have seen representations of a Sea far more to our 
liking. 

Tue Oprus Sarps at Lintin 1n Carina, 1824. 

This may be classed among the best productions of Huggins, who 
as he is bound to do, throws into his drawings those nautical niceties 
which can best be appreciated by the Sailor-artist. The plate is an 
aquatint engraving, representing the India ships leaving Lintin. The 
positions of the ships are good and with the becalmed condition of the 
sails, and the picturesque character of the chinese craft, which he has 
introduced, form an interesting subject which has been very ably dealt 
with, by the marine painter, to his late Majesty. 





STATEMENT OF THB PACKETS. 
British Post- 





age of a Singl 
aes z FALMOUTH STATION. ‘Last Packetssailed.|Next Packets due. 
Lon. ;Falm. 
2s 6Gdls 7 Lisbon Seatudoeves 
; J lt : suas srrecereree 4 (Every Saturday.|Iberia, Dec. 17 abel Dee. 
2 6 } 11 |Gibraltar x6 Royal Tar, 
2612 3 ei areas Every 2nd Sat. Dec. 10 

Egypt & India ...j/Every 4th Sat. |Braganza, Dec. 3 
2 7/1 8 |Madeira............ ist Tuesday inJH.M.B. Ranger, Alert, Jan. 25 
8 6 2 7 |Brazil.........c000 each Month. Dec. 7 
2 21 8 |America.............. Ist Wed. ditto. |H.M.B. Star, |Reindeer, 

Dec. 8 Jan. 12 

2 2i1 3 |{Jamsica, Lee- 2115 Day in every H.M.B. Delight,\Linnet, Jan. 26 
3 1/2 1 |La Guayra....... Month. Dec. 8 
8 1/2 1 |Mexico & Havanna|—15th ditto...... H.M.B, Spey, |Sheldrake, 








Dec. 17 Dec. 21 


H.M.B. Lyra, {Pandora, Jan, 9 
Dec. 17 


Jamaica, Lee- 
2 2/1 3 ward nani —15th ditto...... 
3 Carthagena ....... 






Tue Return of THE PAckeTs IS CALCULATED THUS :—To and from Jamaica, 
12 weeks; America, 9; Leward Islands, 12; Gibraltar, 20 days; Malta, 53 days. 
Brazil 20 weeks; Mexico, 18. . 

From August to January inclusive, the packet touches ‘at’Pernambuco and-Bahia 
oy her outward passage to Rio Janeiro, and the other six months on her homeward. 
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rAirthey Castle 
‘Albion Schooner Plymouth 
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Ariadne —_——— 25 Nov.3 

‘Barbara phent Shields | Nicholeon 29 Nov. Eight lost 

na —————— : . One los 

| steamer = Balbbriggan|29 Nov. Sixteen lost 

Brilliant Newcastle Crai 25 Nov. Four lost 

Britannia Sandwich Goldsmith Nov. Crew saved 

icaeee Barypert Nee Oe ne Ive savd 
rae +, Twelve sa 

1 okaorsitaad echoeaer ——— y] er aul ig 

ar from 
Cumberland Dec. 
David 2 Nov 


28 Nov Crew saved 

29 Nov. Crew saved 

1 Dec. Crew saved 
33 Nov Four lost 

29 Nov.| 

27 Nov. Crew saved 
23 Nov ‘Crew saved 










Lossinwrith | Scotland 
Flint Alawick 






Quebec W ateri Z t sen Dec. Saved 
Drogh C. Ireland [27 Nov. Crew saved 
hc dedide Anticosti » ‘Crew saved 





St. Lawren.|/9 Oct. ‘Crew saved? 
SO) Nov 

28 Nov: 

Nov. 'Crew saved 
Nov. Two saved 
Nov. |Seven saved 
27 Nov- Onc lost 

1 Dec. 'Crew saved 
30 Nov. 



















~—.|North Sea Nov. 'Crew saved 
___._|\Middle 8. {30 Nov. | Crew saved 
Scotland ov. 





Nov. Three lost 
27 Nov. Five lost 
io aor. Crew saved 
vc. Crew ‘ 
30 Nov, Tn eee 
Ov..'Crew saved. 
Nov'Crew saved, 
ec ‘ 
ov. |Crew saved 
Shipwash {27 Nov.iSunk 
om Wexford ov. |Crew saved 






Gutdeet 8. 
Rosilly Bay 














45 
tevenson echar. [Bideford 
wrist — 
. Tucker Liverpool 
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PROMOTIONS. 


Captains, B. W. Walker. Commanders, H. R. Henry, Hon. K. Stewart. Lieutcnant 
R. Etheridge. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


AcuEeron.—St. V., Clerk, F. Siddell ; Asist.-Surgeon.J. Mac Neal. BRiraNNiA— 
Mate, J. Willcox, Assist. Surgeon, E. J. Molesworth, M.D., M. J. West, F. Maurice ; 
Clerk, J. Harslow. CANADA Lakes—Lieut. W. H. Fowell. Hastar Hospirau.— Lieut 
W. Parker. Dapune, 18.—Surgeon, J. A. Lancaster; Mates, P. A. Allen, G. B. Le 
Mesurior, E. D. Aske; Mid. C. Hawkey, W. Towscy,Vol. F. Rich. Grecian,16.— 
Lieutenant, S. Andrew. GANGES, 84.—Master, A. M. Mackay; Mate, A. Tower, 
Vol. G. Spencer, W. H. ag oe Mates, J. G. Beckford, J. Wemeyss, E. R. Carter. 
T. Wilson. Midshipman, A. Fletcher, H. Burroughs. Inconstant, 86.—LiAitenant 
J. W. Noble. Leitu, AGent ror Transrorts.—Lieutenant, E. W. Pitt. Rover, 
18.—Mate, E. M. Raith. Spirrrre.—St. V., Second- Master, W. Duffell. MINDEN. 
74.—Midshipman, C. S. Dunbar, E. H. Grant; Vol. J. Drummond. Pitot, 16.— 
Master, W. Forbes. San Joser, 110.—Clerk, G. W. Pickthorn. Tatsot, 28.— 
Lieutenant, Hon. C. G. F. Elliot. Vanouarp, Com. F. Hutton. 


Movements or Her MAJEsty’s SuHips 1N ComMISSION. 
AT HOME. 


ATHOLL, 28, Mr. Bellamy, 30th November, arr. at Portsmouth from Quebec; Bur- 
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FALO, 28th November, arr. at Plymouth from New Zealand, 4th December, at Ports- 
mouth. Esporr, 10, J. T. Paulson, 5th December, sd. for north coast of Spain 
Grecian, 16, Com. W. Smyth, sd. from Plymouth and arr. 13th December, at 
Portsmouth. Inconstant, 86, Captain Pring, 27th November, arr. at Plymouth 
from Quebec, with Lord Durham. Racer, 16, Captain G. Byng, 5th December, sd. 
for Quebec. RanceEr, 7th December, sd. from Falmouth for Brazils. RatTLe- 
SNAKE, 28, Captain W. Hobson, 28th November, arr. at Plymouth from India, 4th 
December at Portsmouth, 17th paid off. Rotza, 10, Lieut. Charles Hall, 25th 
November, sd. from Plymouth, 26th, at Cork. TweEn, 20, Com. Hon. F. Pelham, 28th 
November, arr. at Plymouth from Spain, 4th December, at Portsmouth, 13th, paid off. 


ABROAD. 


- ALBAN, St. V., Lieut. Tinling, 16th November, at St. Thomas’s. ALGERINE, 10» 
Lieut. Thomas, 23rd July at China. ALuicator, 28, Sir. G. Bremer, 21st July, 
arr. at Sydney from the Cape. ANDROMACHE, 28, Capt. Baynes, 2nd November, sd. 
from Quebec ; 17th sd. from Bermuda. ARrow, 10, 2nd Sept., arr. at Rio Janiero 
from England; 11th sd. for Monte Video. Asta, 84, Capt. W. Fisher, 27th Sept., 
sd. from Vourla for Malta, 15th Nov. at Malta, ATHOLL, 28, 3rd Nov., sd. from 
Quebec for England. ‘ Barnam, 50, Captain H. L. Corry, 15th November, at Malta. 
BELLeRoPuon, 80, Captain Jackson, 27th Oct., left Vourla for Malta, 15th Nov., 
Malta. Buazer, St. V.,H. Waugh, 19 October, sd. for Alexandria; 15th Nov., 
Malta; 29th sd. for Gibraltar. Britomart, 10, 13th July, arr. at Sydney from 
Cape Good Hope. Carysrorr, 28, Capt. Sir B. Martin, 12th Nov., sd. from Valetta 
for Palermo. CryzLon, 2, 15th Nov., at Malta. CHaryspis, 3, Hon. Lt. Gore, 
6th Oct., arr. at Bermuda, and sd. for Jamaica, 28th arr. CocxatRice, 6, 8th Sept., 
sd. from Rio for the River Plata. CotumBia, 2, 22nd Oct., Barbados, 3rd. Nov., 
remaining. Comus, 18, Com. Hon. P. P. Carey, 23rd Oct., at Jamaica; 26th, sd. 
for the Havana. Conriance,2, 30th October, at Malta from Marseilles; 15th 
Nov. remaining. Conway, 28, Capt. Bethune, 16th July arr. at the Bay of Islands. 
CoRNWALLIS, 74, Captain Sir R. Grant, 25th October, sd. from Halifax for Ber- 
muda. CrocopiLe, 28, Captain Polkinghorne, 5th October, arr. at Halifax from St. 
John’s; 9thsd.; 18th at Bermuda. Dupo, 18, Capt. Davis, 24th October, arr. at 
Vourla. Doneaat, 78, Captain T. Drake, 19th Nov., at Lisbon. Ecno, St. V., 
Lieutenant James, Ist. Nov., at Barbados from Jamaica. Favorite, 18, 2nd Sept., 
arr. at Madras from Seringapatam. Frrerzy, St. V., Lieutenant T. Pearse, 15th 
Nov., Malta; 21st Gibraltar; 29th sailed for Corfu. Forrester, 8, 16th Sept., 
arr. in Simon’s Bay, from Struy’s Bay. Griffin, 3, 3rd Nov., at Barbados. Har e- 
auin, 16, Commander J. E. Erskine, }0th November, sd. from Valetta for Corfu. 
Harpy, 10, $Srd Nov., at Barbados. Hazarp, 18, Commander Wilkinson, 28th 
November, arr. at Malta from Corfu. Hastines, 74, Captain Lock, 30th Nov.. 
arr. at Malta from Syracuse. Hercures, 74,Captain T. T. Nicholas, 16th Oct., 
left Madeira. Hornet, 6, Lt. Ballie, 12th October, sailed from Chargres. INncon- 
STANT, 36, Captain D. Pring, Ist November, from Quebec for England. Jupiter. 
$8,9th November, from Madeira for Ceylon. Mavasar, 74, Captain Sir W. A, 
Montague, 13th October driven on shore on Bear Point, Prince Edward’s Island ; 
31st. October, arrived at Halifax. Mepgea, St. V., 9th October, at Halifax; 16th 
for Quebec; 29th arr.; 20th November in the St. Lawrence. MINDEN, 74, Capt. 
A. R. Sharpe, 27th October, left Vourla for Malta; 15th November Malta. Nim- 
ROD, 20, Commander T. Frazer, 12th October sd. from Jamaica for St. Jago de Cuba; 
24th at Jamaica; 27th sd. for Nassau. PEARL, 20th Captain Lord C. Paget, 8th 
“October sd. for Bermuda; 22nd at Bermuda. Petorus, 16, Commander F. Harding, 
16th July at the Bay of Islands. Picxxe, Lieutenant P. Hart, 19th Oct., arr. at 
Jamaica; 31st sd. for Carthagena. Pturo, St. V.,27th October, arr. at Barbados ; 
8rd November, on a cruise. Princess CHARLOTTE 104, Captain A. Fanshawe, 
27th October, sd. from Vourla for Malta; 15th November at Malta. Race HORSE, 
-18, Commander M. H. Crawford, 23rd October, arr. at New York from Bermuda. 
Ruapamantuus, St, V., Commander A. Wakefield, 80th October, at Vourla Bay 
from Malta; 5th November at Malta; 29th sd. for Tunis. Rinepove, 16, Com. 
S. Nixon, 4th October, sd. from Halifax for Bermuda ; 22nd at Bermuda. Russet, 
74, Captain Sir W. H. Dillon, K.C.H. 19th Nov. at Lisbon. Sapruo, 16, Com. 
-F, Fraser, 20th September at Jamaica; 24th sd. on a cruize. Scoapion, 10, Lieut 
Com. C. Gayton, 10th November, sd. from Malta for Tripoli. Sertincapatram, 46, 
Capt. J. Leith, 24th October, arr. at Barbados; 3rd November, remaining. Sx1P- 
JACK, 8, Lieutenant J. Robinson, 17th October, sd. from Halifax for Bermuda. 
Sparrow, 10, 17th August at Rio. Sprper, 6, Lieut. Com. J. O. Reilly, 27th Sep., 
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sailed from Rio for the River Plata. Star, 46, Commodore T. R. Sulivan, 17th 
August, at Rio Janiero. TaLavera, 74, Captain W. H. Mends, 22nd October, arr. 
in Vourla Bay from Athens. Tarrarus, St, V., 22nd October at Barbados ; 29th 
Jamaica. TripuNne, 24, Captain Tomlinson, 19th November, Lisbon. TRINcULO, 
16, Com. H. E. Coffin, 6th November, arr. at Lisbon ; 15th remainiug. Tween, 20, 
Com. Hon, F. T. Pelham, 28rd November, sd. from St. Sebastian for England. 
VANGUARD, 80, Captain Sir T. Fellowes, 27th October, left Vourla for Malta; 15th 
November, at Malta. Victor, 16, Com. Crozier, 11th July, sd. for Penang; 28th 
arr. Vutcano, St. V., 15th November at Malta. Wanperer, 16, Com. T. Bushby, 
8rd October, sd. from Jamaica for Nassau; 29th at Nassau. WerEazue, 10, Come 
John Simpson, 15th October, sd. from Valencia for Castellan de la Plana, 16th 
November, at Gibraltar. We.LLrsiy, 74, Captain T. Maitland, 12th July arr. at 
China. Wutzarp, 10. Lieutenant Com. E. L. Harvey 2nd October, sd. from Per- 
nambuco for Bahia. Wour, 18, Captain E. Stanley, Ist September arr. at Trinco- 
a Wotverine, 16th Com. Honourable sf Howard, 15th November, at 
alta, 





Eastern Hyprocrapny. In giving a place to the following cor- 
respondence, we think it right to state, that, the remarks of Captain 
Quin were selected for insertion in our last number, entirely unknown 
to that officer, from a persuasion that they would be of material 
service to her Majesty's cruisers.—Ep, N.M. 

Milford Villa, near Lymington, Hants, 
15th December, 1838. 

Captain Sir Spencer Vassel presents his compliments to the Editor of the Nautical 
Magazine, and will feel much favoured by the accompanying correspondence between 
Captain Quin and himself, appearing in the forthcoming number of the Nawtical 
rinse for January next, and which he hopes, he is not too late in forwarding for 

t purpose. 

Sir S$. Vaseell has informed Captain Quia of his intention of sending the Editor 
of the Magazine the said correspondence. 


To the Editor of the Nastical Magazine. 


Milford Villa, near Lymington, Hants, 
15th December, 1838. 
Sir,—Having read in the Nautical Magazine for this month, your Hydrographical 
‘** Notes in the Indian Seas,’ wherein, you state in describing the Arroas Island, 
and people found there :— 
“These poor fishermen have suffered severely in many instances lately, from 
being in their simple occupation, mistaken for, and treated as pirates.” 
Although not personally acquainied with you, I feel assured with the courtesy of 
a brother officer, you will favour me, by informing me whether, in the above stated 
remark, you in any way allude to the destruction of Pirate Proahs, at those islands, 
in 1834, by the boats of H.M.S. Harrier, then under my command, and employed 
at that time forthe suppression of piracy in the Straits of Malacca, which reason 
I beg will be received for making my present request, and having obtained your 
address, I take the earliest opportunity of doing. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your very obedient servant, 
(Signed,) Spencer, L. H. Vassext. 
To Captain Michael Quin, Captain Royal Navy. 


43, Beaumont Street, Portland Place, 
December, 14th, 1838. 
Sir,—In acknowledging the receipt of your letter dated the 12th inst. this day, I beg 
to state in reply, that in my remarks on the people visiting the Arroas Islands, [ 
did not in any way allude to the destruction of Pirate Proahs at those islands, in 
1834, by the boats of H.M.S, Harrier, then under your command. I was not aware 
until the receipt of your letter, that my official remarks as directed to be kept by 
the Admiralty, were published in the Nautical Magazine. 
I have the honour to be Sir, your very obedient servant, 
(Signed) Micnaex Quin, 


Captain Royal Navy. 
To Captain Sir S, L. H. Vassall, K. H. Royal Navy, &c., &c. 
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Births. 


On December the 11th, at Stonchouse, 
the lady of Captain Henry Blackwood, 
R.N., of a son. 


fParriages. 


At Woolwich, on the 20th, Lieut. 
Anthony Oldfield, Royal Artillery, son 
of Lieut. Col. Oldfield, K.H. of Oldfield 
Lawn, Sussex, to Sophia, only daughter 
of Capt. Buchan, R.N. 

At Whitmore, Charles Coyney, Esq., 
eldest son of Walter Hill Coyney, of 
Weston Coyney, and Hulme, fia, in 
the County of Stafford, to Sophia Hen- 
rietta, eldest daughter of Capt. Mainwa- 
ring, R.N., of Whitmore Hall, and Bid- 
dulph, in the same county. 

Lately, in the East Indies, George 
Waller, Esq., recently secretary to Rear 
Admiral Sir Frederick Maitland, to Miss 
Scott, of Penang. 

At Charlton Church, on December the 
8th, L. C. Bailey, Esq.. R.N., to Emily, 
only daughter of the late Lieutenant 
Cockcraft, R.N. 

At Woolwich, by the Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of Salisbury, William 
Thomas Denison, Esq., Royal Engiueers, 
to Caroline Lucy, second daughter of 
Captain Phipps Hornby, R.N., C.B., 
superintendent of her Majesty’s dock- 
yard, Woolwich. 

At Sholapoor, A. H. Leith, Esgq., 
Bombay Medical Service, to Mary Ann 
daughter of the late Captain Eaton, R.N. 

On the 4th December, at Bradford, 
Wilts, by the Rev. Henry Harvey, M.A., 
vicar;- prebendary of Bristol, and chap- 
lain to his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge, the Rev. James Bliss, M.A., 
of Holt, to Mary, second daughter of 
Captain Sir Thomas Fellowes, R.N., 
C.B., &c., of the Leigh-house in that 
county. 

At Doncaster, on the 8th December, 
George S. Liddle, Esq., son of the late 
Captain Liddle, R.N., of Conway, N.W., 
to Eliza Ann, the only daughter of 
Richard Tyas, Esq., of the above place. 

At the British Embassy, Naples, on 
the 20th October, Captain Herbert Beaver 
Madras Army, son of the late Captain 
Phillip Beaver, R.N., to Anne Amelia, 
eldest daughter of the late Wm. Hilton 
Lonsdale, Esq. 

Deaths. 


At Haslar Hospital, Lieut. Edward 
Claributt, R.N., one of the Staff of that 
Establishment: an officer much respected 
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and whose loss will be severely felt by a 
large family of daughters. 

At Woodmansterne, Surrey, December 
the 9th, Sir John Smyth. Bart., of Hill- 
hall, and Horham-hall, in the county of 
Essex, and Attleburgh-hall, in rhe coun- 
ty of Norfolk, Commander R.N., in his 
67th year. 

On the 26th November, at Kensington, 
Captain Wm. Henry Byam, R.N. 

At Greenwich Hospital, the Rev. 
Samuel Cole, D.D., Chaplain of the Fleet, 
First Chaplain of Greenwich Hospital, 
and vicar of Sithney. 

At Titchfield, Joseph, youngest son of 
Captain Crouch, R.N. 

At Worthing, on the 3rd December, in 
the 17th year of her age, Agnes, third 
daughter of the late Vice-Admiral, the 
Hon. Philip Wodehouse. 

At Chesham-place, ou the Ist Decein- 
ber, Mary, relict of Vice-Admiral Scott, 
of Southampton, aged 64. 

At Ardara, Donegal, Captain N. Bel- 
den, R.N. 

At New Lakenham, aged 56, Lieut. 
Thomas Gidney, R.N. 

At Catdown, on 17th November, after 
a very protracted and serious affliction, 
Elizabeth, the beloved wife of Thomas 
Mann, Esq.; and on the 22nd instant, 
Thomas Mann, Esq., Master, R.N., and 
one of the late masters attached to the 
Breakwater establishment. 

On the 2nd September, on board the 
Claudine, off the Cape, Captain Clarence 
Dalrymple, Hon. Company's Service. 
The death of this meritorious officer was 
occasioned by an injury received from 
the upsetting of a Massulah boat in a 
tremendous surf at Madras, while in the 
zealous execution of his duty as master 
attendant of that port. 

Lately, Thomas Coe, Bsq., aged 59, 
Captain in the Royal Navy. 

At Edinburgh, December 7th, aged 39 
the Hon. Mrs. Herries, the wife of Wm 
Young Herries, Esq., of Spottes, Kirk- 
cudbrightshire, and daughter of the late 
Admiral Lord de Saumarez, G.C.B. 

At Whitehaven, Capt. Lambert, R.N. 
aged 59. 

Lately at the residence of Miss Tilly, 
High-street, Portsmouth, Charlotte, third 
daughter of Joseph Higgs, Esq., of H.M. 
Dockyard, Trincomalee. 

At Langstone, on the 2nd December, 
deeply regretted by her family and friends, 
Eliza, second daughter of Mr. C. E. An- 
drews, R.N., aged 17 years. 

On the 28rd November, at Golant, 
near Fowey, Lieut. Came, R.N., aged 52 
late of Little Hampton, Sussex. 
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At Florence, Henrietta, wife of Capt. At Tavistock—place, on the 4th Decem- 
Ricketts, R.N. per, Mr. John Bowman, late Purser, of 
At Lisbon, on the 17th November, on H.M.S. Russell. 
board H.M. Sloop Trinculo, Mr. Charles At Bristol, Ellen, only daughter of 
Tozer, Master of that vessel, of consump- Lieut. G. White, R.N. 
tion. 


“TO OUR FRIENDS AND CORRESPONDENTS 


The great importance of obtaining a knowledge of the laws of hurricanes, so as to 
point out the way to avoid their dangers, will, we trust, be sufficient apology for 
devoting so large a portion of our present number to this subject. More particularly 
when it includes the contributions of such names as Redfield, Herschel, and Reid. 

We are indebted to an unknown friend for the Jamaica Gazette, containing some 
accounts of the severe hurricane which we have recorded already in our present num- 
ber. The extract from the log of the “ Victress” in p. 423 would have been useful, 
had she given her position. 

Our correspondent, Argus, will see ample reason why we have been compelled to 
curtail his useful communication, which shall be made up for in our next. 

The letter signed J. H. Miller, just received,—Our best thanks for the sentiments 
it contains. . 

It is with regret that we find ourselves obliged to reserve the important voyage of 
the Ship Corpexta for our next. It is in type and will assuredly appear. 

Mr. Reprie.p’s last communication of 3rd Decr. received only in time to appear 
in the Errata. 

We are obliged to Mr. Warxen for his letter. Wecould not find room for that of 
Captain Smitu but have noticed his invention. 

The account of the Gorcow is as well let alone at present. 

Many thanks to Capt. Sir E. Home, forhis letter. That of Captain Sir Spencer 
Vassall will be found in our present number. 

Our valued correspondentMr. Snow Harnis in our next. 

Our best thanks to Dr. BowriNa for his pamphlet. 

Mr. Peacocx’s account of Picton received. He will find the account to which he 
alludes in our last volume. 

The useful contributions of our old esteemed correspondent MERCATOR, (a) are 
only laid aside to appear in their turn. The account of the October hurricane, will 
be in its place with others of the same in our next. 

‘“‘ OBSERVATOR "’ means well, but neither his proposals, nor his calculations will 
affect either the capitals of Railway, or Steam Navigation Companies. 

We have read the paper of “‘ Heropotus”’ attentively, and can see no reason for 
printing it. The writer must know it would do no good. It is lying for him at 21 
Poultry. 

We hope to see the paper on Tipes anv Tipe Tasves from our friend Captain 
Martin, in our next. He will see ample reasan for its nol-appearance in our present 
number. 

The observations of Cartatn Stewart of the barque Montrea!, are most credita- 
bleto him. We have made our extracts, as his M.S. may be of use to him, it will be 
found at 21, Poultry. 

Capratn Bentvey, of the ship Calcutta, we hope will sce his letter in our next. 

A full report of the important law decision concerning Decx-Loaps will also be 
found in our next. 

And now let us unbosom ourselves to our friends.—In the foregoing notices, we 
have enumerated articles, which alone would fill our “ next,” besides having a sufficient 
quantity for that purpose in reserve from former pledges. It cannot but be most 
gratifying to find the sphere of our usefulness gradually extending itself. Full often 
have we complained of want of room; but the increased number of our pages, without 
a corresponding increase in our price, proves our desire to be useful to our brother 
seamen, rather than to follow the prevailing system (vice, we had almost said) of buok- 
sellers, viz, that of making money. When our circulation (which is yet increasing ) 
enables us to do it, we shal] still further add to these pages. More we cannot do. The 
proud station which we occupy at present, of providing the mos¢ useful and most 
economical periodical extant, will then be rendered still more so; we know that our 
work is found at the further ends of the globe! and we hore to see it shortly assume 
a still more important character by an addition to the valuable materials of which 
it is constructed, 

In the mean time we shall also hope for the forbearance of (our correspor.dents, 
if their communications do not receive immediate attention. 
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MBTEOROLOGICAL RecistTer. 
Frou 21st NoveMBER To 20TH DeEcEMBER, 1838. 
Kept at Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, by Mr. W. Rocerson, of the Royal Observatory. 
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In. Dec.f{In. Dec.{ 0 | 0 | 0 

21 29°40 29°32 87 | 39 | 35 | 40 E. E. § 6 : q 4) 

22 29°17 | 39:18 | 421 48/39/49] NE. SE. | 2 | 2 | ofr. (1X32) be. 

23 29°50 29°50 41 | 40 | 38 | 438 NE. NE 8 4 o. og. 

24 29°55 29.60 87 | 37 | 85 | 38 NE, NE 4 4 og. be. 

25 29°96 29:98 {| SO | 36 | 25! 387 NE. NE, 3 1 be. be. 

26 29°85 29°83 $1 | 30 | 28 | 32 E. 3 4 be. be. 

27 29°46 | 29°24 | s2 | 34/24/39] SE. E. | 6 | 6 qo. | qor. (4) 

28 29°04 28°66 42 | 46 | 37 | 52 SE. 8E 3 9 qor. (2) | qolr.(3) 4) 

29 28-66 | 28.64 | 46 | 50| 46 | 52] SW. | SW. | 9 | 10 | atlr.(1\2)' qbelr (3)4) 

30 2896 } 29:10 | 47151!/45/ 53 | SW. | SW. | 6 | 6 | qthir.(1)) gbc.) 
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1 29°55 | 2953 46, 51,43 55 8.W.| BW. 5 | 51] Be. qtir. (4) 
2 29°46 | 29°44| 53 | 54| 51/57! S.W. | BW. 5 | 6 Bep. (1) | qbeptl(3)4) 
3 29°45 | 2945/45 | 51|44/51/ 8&W. | SW. 138 | 4 c. bep. (4 
4 29°54 | 29.60 | 40 | 47 | 39, 48] 8.W. | SW. | 8 | 3 | Be. be. 

5 29°81 | 29°90| 39 | 45|35'46| W. | NW. | 8 | 4 | Od. (2) | dbep.3) 
6 30°23 | 30°27 | 39 | 41 | 39/43] W. . fr da O- be. 
7 30°24 | 30°26 | 47 | 45)35/ 47) W. | NW. | 3 | 2] Or.(2) be. 
8 $o'32 | 30°33. 35 |40/33/41| N.W.] W. | 2 | 8 B. be. 

9 lSu.| 30°40 | 30°36 31 | 33|30'34' N.W.| NW. | 2 | 2 Of. bef. 
10|M.| so-24 | 30°20: 31] 36|24/37| s.w.| W. {2 | 1 Be. be. 
11| Tu] 30:26 | 30:20 387/40) 32/42} 8.Ww.| W. | 1 | 1 Of. of, 
13] W.| 30°32 | 30°30 38] 43/38/44) SW. |] W. | 2 | 2] O. 0 
13 |Th.| 30-31 | 30°31, 41 | 42 | 39/43] 8.W. | 8.W | 2 | 2] O. o. 
14| F.| 30-38 | 30:36'40/41/40'44/ W. {| NE. | 1 | 2] ©O.« bed. (4 
15 | 8. | 30-34 | 30°31 | 36 | 38 | 84) 40 N.E. | NE. | 2 | 2 | Be. be. 
16 |Su.| 30°36 | 30:36 36 | 37] 32/38)|° E. NE. | 2 | 2 Og. og. 
17|M.| 30-34 | 30°30 33 |33|32!34, 8.E. | E. 1] 1 og. og. 
18/Tu.| 3029 | 3025 83 !35|32/36' E. E. 1 | 2! bem. og, 
19} W.} so-19 | 3015 33/35/30) 36' S.E. | SE. | 1 | 1 0, 0. 

20 {Th.| 30-16 | 30°18 83 42]29°'°43 8. s. ‘213! de. 0. 


Novremsxa—Mean height of the Barometer = 29°515 inches; Mean temperature= 41°] degree. 
Depth of Rain fallen =3-00 inches. 
Note.—At the end of November, and also at the beginning of December, the weather was very 
wally, erences with heavy showers of rain and hail, and brilliant flashes of lightning with loud 
Pealsof thunder. 


Abbreviations used in columns “ Weather,” and “‘Strengthof Win2.” 


Wimp. WRATHER. 

{0 Calm. b Blue Sky—whether clear or p Passing temporary showers. 
1 Light Air, hazy atmosphere. q Bq y. 

2 Light Breeze. c Clouds — detached passing r rain—continued rain. 

8 Gentle Breeze. clouds. s Snow. 

4 Moderate Breeze. ad Drizzling Rain. ¢ Thunder 

5 Fresh Breeze. { Foggy—f Thick fog. u Ugly threatening appear- 
6 Strong Breeze. g Gloomy, dark weather. ances. 

7 Moderate Gale. Hall. v Visible clear atmosphere. 

8 Fresh Gale, 1 Lightning. w Wet Dew. 

9 Strong Gale. m Misty hazy atmosphere. - Under any letter indicates an 

, 10 Whole Gale. o Overcast—or the whole sky extraordinary degrec. 
11 Storm. covered with thick clouds, 


12 Hurricane. 


The Figures in the Weather Columns.—1 denotes the first six hours of the day, ¢.e., from mid- 
night toG a.m.; 2 from 6 a.m. to noon; 3 from noon to6 p.m.; 4 from 6 p.m. to midnight. The 
marks (and ) signify the first and last half of these intervals, and both together denote the whole 
interval- They are intended to express the time nearly when rain or snow fell. Thus 2) signifies. 
that rain or snow fell between 9 a.m. and noon; (1 between midnight and 3 A.m.; and (2) that 
it rained or anowed the the whole six hours from 6 a.m. to noon ; (3) ditto from noon to 6 P.M 
&c. ieee ; a 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 
Frarvary, 1839. 


Account oF a VoyAGE To CuINA, iN THE Sarp Corpexia or Liver- 
PooL.—Notes on Lombock, Laboague, Strait of Sapy, Flores 
Sea, Strait of Manippa, Gillolo Passage, and Lintin. 


London, 26th November, 1838. 


Ox a former occasion having entered the valuable pages of the 
Nautical Magazine to give information, I again take the oppor- 
tunity of communicating some intelligence which I required, and also 
of pointing out the position of some dangers not yet laid down on the 
charts. Being destined for China, to sail in the month of October 
last, and provided with Horsburgh’s directions and charts as well as 
a copy of the Buckinghamshire’s log of the eastern passage in 1823, 
I still intended to take my own course, wind permitting, viz., through 
Sapy Straits, to haul up off Russa Linquete for Hegadis, and get into 
the Bouton passage, and pass into the Pacific by Pitt’s passage and 
Dampier’s Straits, as being the most direct route on the chart. 

On the 17th of October, 1837, I sailed from Liverpool, but did not 
pass the Scillies until the night of the 22nd. On the 24th, the wind 
shifted in lat. 46° N., long. 5° 40’ W. from S.W. to the northward ; pas- 
sed Madeira on the Ist of November, Canaries on 3rd, mside the Cape 
de Verds on 7th, and crossed the equator on 16th Nov., in long. 25° 
W.; had aS.E. wind until 10° S. lat., when it shifted to E.N.E. and 
N.E. Eventually in the heart of the trade stood to the south-east, 
and had very fine weather until on the meridian of Greenwich in 35°S 
had baffling south-easterly winds. On 17th passed the meridian of the 
Cape in 394° S., intending to keep that parallel, but on 19th, in long. 
25° E., experienced forty miles north current. Intended to make St. 
Pauls, but passed twenty miles to the south of it on 2nd January, blow- 
ing fresh with thick weather. Found the west winds very steady, even 
more so than in the winter months, in the parallel of 39° to 40°. On 
11th January got the trade in 28°S., 106° E., steered direct for Cloat 
Island; laid down in 22° S., 110° 30’ E.; and ran right over it on 
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the 14th, without feeling any ill effects or seeing any visible signs of an 
island. I here fell intoan error by keeping too far from the Coast of 
New Holland, by referring to the Buckinghamshire’s log, as she had 
light winds to the eastward, and Horsburgh’s caution not to get to lee- 
ward in the monsoon, hauled too much to the northward. On the 19thin 
lat. 15° S., and long. 113° 20' E., a very squally night from eastward, 
brought the topsails on the caps four times. Suppose from their fury 
the wind blew all its inside out, as we only had light easterly airs and 
calms until the 24th, in lat. 12° S. and 114° E., when we got the mon- 
soon at south-west. 

Being now nearest to Allas Straits, and within a few days of the 
change of )) and Perrigce, I determined to run for Pejou Bay, being 
recommended in Horsburgh’s directory, not having seen any land 
since Madeira. On the Ist of November, I obtained twenty-four sets 
of lunar observations from 19th to 22nd January, by sun, stars, and 
planets, the means of which, gave 1° 5’ E. of two of my chrono- 
meters, agreeing to the same second with errors and rates applied ; 
the third watch being twenty miles east. At noon, on the 26th, in lat. 
9° 58’., long. 115° 37’ E., obtained twilight sights by stars, 7 P.M. for 
latitude and longitude, of which I always avail myself in the navigation 
of the eastern seas, as it enables me to correct my courses for current, 
and gives me confidence in running in the night. At 11 P.m., made 
S.W. point of Lombock, N.E. by N., right ahead ; being squally over 
the land hove to until 2 a.m., when clouds cleared off the weather 
shore, bore up and ran in, in hopes of anchoring in Pejou Bay by day- 
light, but the wind fell light and we did not anchor until 1 P.M. 

The description of the Bay in Horsburgh’s directions I found 
incorrect; we worked into the bay with the wind at W.S.W. and had 
from twenty-three to twenty-six fathoms, excepting one cast of 13 fms. 
on a coral patch near the middle of the bay; last board tacked close 
to the southern island in the bay, and stood in to northward towards 
some proas at anchor ina small bight. Shoaled quickly close in from 
18 to 4.10 fathoms, where we anchored within a quarter of a mile of 
the shore, being high water. As soon as the tide was out, I found 
we were not more than a cable's length from the reef on the shore, 
within the line of which reef in the bight the proas were lying in 
three fathoms. There were reefs off all the islands in the bay, and a rock 
well out, which we must have passed very close. I made the an- 
chorage in 8° 47’ S., 116° 27’ E., which is much deeper than the 
charts give it. Wecommunicated immediately with the shore where 
the white flag was flying, and found an old Arab who had been steers 
man in a country ship, and who acted as interpreter for us in Hindos- 
tannce Two muskets and two bottles of powder were required of 
us for permission to water, but we soon found it almost impracticable 
as both the rivers had bars; and at the village of Pejou, and the other 
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in the bight off which we lay, had some reason to doubt the good- 
will of the people, as they would not allow the officer on shore to 
purchase some fruit exposed forsale. They offered him a half-starved 
bullock for ten dollars, and were extremely anxious to get the arms, but 
I had no idea of giving them weapons against ourselves. The cacoes 
had been sailing round the ship, and would not come alongside; and I 
observed that the proas were well armed with great guns. They 
showed us another river, which was convenient, about one mile to the 
north-eastward of the village. We were dropping the ship down and 
I had sent the launch for water, when a heavy N.W. squall came 
on, and I was glad to get my boat alongside and make sail away, leav- 
ing the old Arab interpreter, on the bank of the river to get over his 
disappointment as well as he could. 

We stood towards Laboaque, and sent the boat on shore where 
the white flag was flying. Having stood into the N.E., when near 
two miles from the shore had twenty fathoms, and shoaled to eight’ 
fathoms ; at the same time saw a reef ahead; observed a man on the 
beach, waving a white cloth for us to tack. We tacked in 47 close 
to the reefs, and N. of the town, and full 1} mile off shore. The 
boat returned bringing two men off who called’ themselves English- 
men ; they had been at Singapore, and spoke English very well. The 
whalers frequent the place for refreshment. At 7 p.m. anchored in 
twelve fathoms about 14 mile off shore, and at daylight next morning 
sent the launch away and commenced sailing. I landed after break- 
fast, and was offered a horse to go and see the King, being told he 
lived only three or four miles off, but my curiosity, as I was desirous 
of getting away that evening, would not lead me to run the risk of 
breaking my neck on a wild Malay poney, and I adhered to the old 
adage, ‘a sailor is a fool that goes outside ¢he horse.” Having my 
gun, went along the beach, shot some golden plovers and other 
birds. One of the Malay-Englishmen came running after me, and 
told me I was wanted in the town; whcre I had before been to be 
introduced to the commandant, or head man of the town. On 
arriving at a little shed open on all sides, I was ushered in, with the 
brief introduction, ‘‘ this captain,” ‘‘ this king ;” by the interpreter 
(who took his seat outside), His majesty’s suite surrounded the shed. 
Being invited to take a scat on a mat, opposite to his majesty, who 
was seated on a mat on the ground, from the contracted space, I was 
under awful apprehensions, lest when my seat of honour took the 
ground, my heels might take his majesty’s shins. However with 
a little cant to starboard I avoided it. ‘The commandant was seated 
on the right of his majesty, and a stout good humoured man on 
his left, who as Jack would say, had not seen many banyan days, 
and who I afterwards lcarned was the king's brot'ser. His majesty 
appeared to be a man about thirty-five; deep . nxietv seemed to 
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mark his countenance, in which also much intelligence was expressed. 
He alone was dressed in clothes of Malay manufacture, but the 
rest in British chintz, and handkerchiefs. 

The first question put to me, was, what country I belonged to? 
the answer was echoed round by the sutée with a degree of delight, 
** English.”—After a few questions, as, where I had come from ? and 
where going? I was asked the reason I had stopped at Pejou, and 
was obliged to plead my want of knowledge. He was anxious to 
know if I had supplied them with arms or ammunition; and IJ told 
him they had not treated me well there, ‘‘ Ah, bad men,” said he 
immediately.—It was evident they were at war. His majesty wished 
to have the British flag, that all ships passing might stop with him. 
However, I could not supply it, as I should not have felt myself 
Justified in so doing, lest the British flag, which bears the emblem of 
the cross, should be made the banner under which Malay revenge 
would be reeked on his fellow islanders. It appeared on our 
arrival afterwards in China, that the ships which had gone to 
Ampannam, on the west side of the island for rice ; had been obliged 
to leave in consequence of an insurrection. His majesty also in- 
formed me that there were fourteen piratical proas at Allas; on the 
opposite side of the strait, having from three to five guns and fifty 
men each ; and he inquired, if I was not afraid ? my reply was, ‘‘ that 
we were well armed, and not afraid of anything: if there was a 
breeze of wind I would run over them; if calm, my guns were large 
and long.” He seemed to think I might take one, and asked if we 
would not go over and attack them ? but his majesty forgot that we 
had to beat thirteen others to take one; so I declined such an honour, 
saying, ‘‘it was not my business.” Our agreement was one musket, 
and one bottle of powder for wooding, watering, and obtaining 
supplies. We paid 44 dollars each for bullocks, but were offered 
them at the rate of three bottles of powder. Vegetables were scarce 
and required time to collect them. I paid 2 dollars per dozen for 
fowls and ducks, but could have obtained them for a trifle in barter 
for knives, or coloured cotton handkerchiefs, which several of my 
crew did. The ducks were the most remarkable of their race 
I ever beheld; they were brought down in droves and stood quite 
erect like quart bottles; the bills also being tinged with yellow, 
and in the same erect position appeared like long corks; causing a 
general laugh among us. 

At noon, I sent my boats off, and all the people to dinner, and 
remained on shore alone, having taken shelter from a meridian sun 
under some trees in an open space in the town, a most appalling sight 
met my eye. Surrounded by my fellow creatures, some crawling 
out of their habitations, others brought out in the last stage of 
sickness, and laid on mats to catch the refreshing breeze ; never 
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did my want of knowledge of a language rebuke me so severely. 
Would that I could have spoken to them of a Saviour, who died to 
redeem them from the pains of eternal death, and rose again for 
their justification. While my heart bled at the scene before me, 
my secret prayer was, that the Lord might send labourers into such 
a vineyard, It might be asked, was it prudent to remain in such 
a situation? Whatthen? To those in the path of duty, the pro- 
mise is:—‘* Thou shalt not be afraid of the pestilence that walketh 
in darkness, nor for the destruction that wasteth at noon-day.” 
Thrice happy, blessed England, with her full blaze of gospel light. 
Alas! judgment must first begin at the house of God; ‘‘ unto whom 
much is given, much will be required.” 

The boats returned after dinner, but a squall drove my launch 
about four miles down the coast, and I had to wade through three 
rivers up to my breast in water, to get to her, and track her up 
again. The branch of the river on the north side of the town, 
though not so convenient, has the best water, as the other or south 
branch, is only back water. At5 P.m., went off with the launch, 
hoisted her in, and at 9 p.m., with a light southerly breeze, and 
though calm the greatest part of the night, we were swept out 
by the current to N.E. At one time, we appeared by the land 
to be going six or seven knots. On the 3lst January, we observed 
in lat. 8° 7’ S., long. 117° 15’ having had twenty-seven miles N.E 
set from Laboaque. 

With regard to the east coast of Lombock, it does not appear safe 
to approach any partof it within one mile and a-half, nor to anchor 
off Laboaque under nine or ten fathoms. Having my object still in 
view to endeavour to survey the space between Russa Linquete and 
Hegadis, if daylight and weather permitted, we stood to the east- 
ward along the coast of Sumbawa, instead of hauling up by the 
Postillions for Salayer straits. For, Mr. Editor, they do not ride 
in this sea, as we do in our country. There is only one “ Post- 
horse,” somewhat more than a degree a-head, (fortunately for him,) 
of about half a hundred postillions. On the Ist February, being 
the first opportunity we had of correcting the rates of our chrono- 
meters, we saw at 3 P.w. Goonong Appee Peak. It is laid down by 
Horsburgh, in 119° 6’ E. two of my chronometers differed only, 
showing 119° 5’ 40’ E. My lunar observations before making the 
Straits, applied to this, showed, 119° 6’ 45’. E. The third chrono- 
meter, was twenty-three miles to the eastward, the chronometers 
two eight-days, and one of two-days, were all of Litherland and 
Davis of Liverpool; I have invariably found their watches correct, 
but this exceeds anything I have ever before heard of. The rates 
were regularly carried on from the 17th of October, upto that time, 
Ist February, 1838. Watchcs may go as correct on shore, but 
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through a variety of climates, and the motion of the ship, such accu- 
racy almost appears incredible. 

At4 a.m. 2nd February, being abreast of the Russa Linquete, 
hauled to the wind N. by E., to endeavour to fetch Hegadis. At day- 
break, we saw the sand bank onthe Angelica shoal to the westward 
of us, but no land being in sight at the time, nor any stars out before 
daylight, I could not ascertain its exact position, but it showed me 
there was a strong easterly set, which my noon observation cor- 
roborated, being in7° 2’ S., 123° 18’ E., and found if I did not look out 
sharp, should find myself amongst the Token Bessys in the night. 
So not wishing to have such a token from Bessy, to be obliged to 
pick my way between rocks, shoals, and islands in the night, we 
bore away for Penunko, which we made at sunset, and steered for 
the east end of it, intending to pass between it and Velthoen’s Island. 
But on examining the charts, I found threc shoals laid down between 
them, and different positions assigned to them on different charts, 
so I considered the risk too greatin the night. At 9h. 30m. p.w., being 
within two miles of the east end of Penunko, bearing north, steered 
east, as the Koka shoal is laid down doubtful to the southward of 
these islands, and I did not so much doubt its existence, as its posi- 
tion. Kept a hand at the mast-head, who a little after 11 P.M. 
reported land on the starboard bow, which I knew to be next to 
impossible, if charts were right. The officer of the deck went to 
the mast-head and reported it to be a shoal within our horizon, At 
llh. 15m. P.s1., its west end was a beam of us, bearing south, and at 
midnight its east end, south; the water was perfectly smooth, aud there 
appeared to beno breakers on it, though with the night glass out of 
the top, it appeared very shoal, with a foaming ripple upon it. We 
passed about one mile anda half from it on the north side. By 
several observations of stars, I made our latitude off Penunko 6° 7/ 
S., which would make the east end of this in about 6° 5’ S., and 
long. 123°56. This is considerably to the northward of the position 
assigned to it by Horsburgh. The west end of the shoal bore S, 78° E., 
twelve miles from the east end of Penunko, and about six miles in 
extent east and west. Although we steered directly for Velthoen 
Island, we did not see it, which I regretted, as I was very desirous 
of measuring the distance from the shoal, but we were evidently very 
close to the southward of it by the smell and appearance of the 
sea, and must have passed it about 3h. 30m. a.m. 

On the 4th February, observed in 5° 27’ S., 125° 2’, which gave 
us a set N. 52° east 36 miles ; allowing one and a half mile per hour 
up to the observations off Penunko, they exactly corresponded. We 
had light baffling airs and calms, with an easterly current. On the 7th, 
finding we could not weather Bouro, bore up for Manippa Straits. On 
the morning of the 7th while becalmed, we had a severe clap of thun- 
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der right over our mast-heads ; the ship was so depressed by the con. 
cussion of air, that the water undulated from her sides. A north-west 
squall at noon hurried us up to Amblaw before dark, where we re- 
mained becalmed all night. On the following day, with light airs and 
calms we passed between Bouro and Amblaw, with a hand at the 
mast-head to look out for the reef laid down in some of the charts. 
The channel is clear, but the eddy current setting to the southward of 
Manippa Strait, together with the refraction, appeared like a reef 
across the passage. Rocks were reported from the mast-head. At 
one time the boat was lowered to examine them. On her approach 
they dispersed into a shoal of black fish, which were very numerous 
about these straits. 

A light land breeze enabled us to stand well into Manippa Strait by 
daylight, butlight N.E. winds and S.E. current began to drift us back 
again until 4 p.m., when a squall from westward carried us through by 
sunsct. We observed a ship at noon entering the straits from south- 
ward coming fast up with us, but lost sight of her in the squall. During 
the night of the 9th, we carried a strong N.W. breeze, and stood 
N.E. to escape the indraught of Manippa Strait. At noon on the 10th, 
observed in 2° 14’ S., 128° 39’ E.: Manippa is laid down rather too 
far to the northward in Horsburgh’s charts. 

The shoal off the north point of Bonoa, extends more than six miles 
in a W.N.W. direction. At 3 a.m., going eight and a half, we sud- 
denly came upon the tail of this reef or shoal; there did not appear to 
be more than ten fathoms upon it, and in my opinion we were nearly 
eight miles off Bonoa. It was moonlight at the time, and the part we 
passed over not much more than a ship’s breadth across, and did not 
appear to extend much further to the westward. But it extended in 
breadth and appeared much shoaler towards the island. On the 12th, © 
we again saw a ship to the N.W. of us and soon found she had greatly 
the advantage of us in sailing. In the afternoon, the wind coming to 
the westward, observed the stranger standing toward us, but the wind 
being very light and baffling did not get within hail till 10 pw. She 
hailed and asked ‘‘ What ship ?” answered, ‘‘ Cordelia, of Liverpool,” 
we were then asked who commanded, but not being inclined to roar my 
name out on the ocean, I hesitated; was asked again ‘if Captain 
Creighton was on board ?” answered in the affirmative. Being my 
turn, asked ‘‘ What ship is that ? “‘ the R. R., of New York,” was the 
reply, followed by Mr. Cato, the supercargo’s respects, to know if I 
was well, to which, I returned the compliment, recollecting having met 
him in Canton, on a former voyage. They told us that they were 
strangers, and did not know what straits to take, to which I answered, 
that I was also a stranger, but intended to take the Gillolo passage, 
should the wind be from E. or N.E. ; or Dampier Strait, if from W, 
or N. Accepted an invitation to dine next day, wind and weather 
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permitting, but mentioned we had no chance of keeping up. How- 
ever it was squally and thick towards daylight from E.S.E., and 
Jonathan tacked and stood south. We stood on towards Pulo Popa, 
and when it cleared after sunrise, he was hull down astern, and it took 
him until 1 p.m. to regain his distance. As the wind was fair, and fine 
breeze at W.N.W., I declined the invitation on account of running 
into Dampier Strait. However, Mr. Cato said he would come and 
seeme. Now it was the detention I was considering, but out of com- 
pliment I waited. He wished to know if I intended to run in the night, 
and on my saying “yes,” wanted me to lead, but would not promise 
to show a lightif he followed. Our American friend having gone 
ahead, at 8, p.m., found him hove to with a light up, when we passed 
he wore and followed close. 

At 9h. 30m. p.m. Cape Mabo bore south—light airs and calm until 
midnight, when we had a squall from N.W. with thick rain, land 
clearly in sight to leeward; nothing visible to the north; Jonathan 
shortened sail, 3 a.m. clearing away ; saw Foul island E.N.E. right 
ahead. Hauled up, wind headed, tacked, fell calm; found the ship 
drifting fast towards the reefs off Foul island. The sand-bank laid 
down in the charts to the westward, right in a line with our drift; 
ranged the whole stream, no soundings with a hand-lead with twenty- 
five fathoms of line out. As the tide was running full five knots, had 
no idea of hanging my anchor pendulous, between me and the anti- 
podes, but in hopes the anchor might hook something of gravity 
drifted until the counter was over the ripples, and within a few yards 
Of the sand-bank ; having set all our small sails previous, and had 
our quarter boat down to keep the ship’s head from being turned 
towards the reef; when in the very act of touching, warned the 
man at the wheel to *‘ stand clear ;” expecting every instant to feel the 
shock! a breeze filled our sails, trimmed and edged off. We must 
pause, and consider this as an evident act of God’s mercy. He brings 
the winds out of his treasures. How true the song, “ the sweet little 
cherub that sits up aloft to take care of the life of poor Jack;” 
but the great object is to ‘“‘ know him.” 

Having now escaped myself, my heart was lifted in prayer for 
my American friend, as he was drifting on the body of the reef, 
and we heard his chains run. As soon as clear of Foul island, put the 
ship’s head to westward into the straits, to a lightS.E. breeze: day- 
light saw Jonathan riding with head S.W., topsails on the caps ; nearly 
hull down, and our ship drifting fast away; observed the ensign 
hoisted at the main, stars down as signal of distress; observed 
the smoke of two guns. My distress for him was great; being 
unable to communicate, and having every reason to expect his 
ship was on shore. At 7a.s. observed her make sail to a westerly 
breeze, and immediately stand out; as her main tack was on board 
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‘before she paid off, or had hoisted her jib; it was evidently an 
effort to escape from her anchor with a spring on her cable. When 
she was in the fair way, we wore and made all sail to the eastward ; at 
2 p.m. Point Pigott bearing east by north about three miles, Jonathan 
spoke us. Expecting a volume of abuse from the master—was 
agreeably disappointed. On the 15th February, went on board 
the R.R. and obtained all particulars, also took a comparison of my 
chronometers, and found a difference of thirty-six miles; small differ- 
ence to be within one mile of each other! gave a rate and error for 
the New York chronometer. Invited Mr. Cato and friend to dine, 
Capt. R. declining. We found that on the previous night, his ship had 
drifted into seven fathoms ; he let go his anchor, and ran forty-five 
fathoms of chain out, and drifted between two reefs into four fathoms ; 
the chain lying over the larboard reef, obliged him to keep his 
helm hard-a-port, to keep her clear, At daylight finding a passage 
between the sand-bank and Foul island, he put a spring on the cable, 
and unshackled at fifty fathoms, and stood through a channel of twelve 
-and fourteen fathoms between Foul island and the sand-bank ; not that 
I would recommend my friends to try it ; the ship R.R., having lost 
-@ piece off her rudder in springing off against the reefs. There ap- 
peared to be a passage inside these islands and reefs from the mast-head. 
The best information with regard to these straits, I obtained in 
China, from Capt. Benson, of the American ship Roman, who had 
made thirteen voyages by the Eastern passage, and by Dampier 
Straits. He had always entered the Eastern Seas by Timor Straits, 
_and twice passed through the Gut of Alloo,; to obtain a more weatherly 
position, and tacked when favourable to fetch Manippa Straits. 
When the wind held northerly, he had always made the passage 
under 112 days from New York; generally passing between Amblaw 
and Bouro, and obtained soundings m Dampier Straits, towards 
Augusta or Pigeon Island, not under eighteen or twenty fathoms, 
in the night. The R.R. entered Timor Straits, on 25th January, that 
is, made Sandel-wood Island. I made Lombock on the night of 27th, 
and though I lost four days in Allas Straits, was in the Pacific at the 
same time as a ship that could sail round me. I must still adhere 
to my premeditated passage, but would recommend great caution in 
the unsurveyed parts. With regard to the passage inside Foul Island, 
Captain Benson mentioned an American ship having been drifted 
in; and finding it clear for some distance, stood on, but eventually 
came to a reef which took three days to warp back from, to a 
passage with sufficient water, Just to admit the ship to pass. By 
his description, the channel next Foul Island appears to be like a 
salmon-wear, the reef trending to the south-east towards Battanta. 
While Mr. Cato and friend dined with us, just outside Dampier 
Straits in the Pacific, we were reminded on the removal of the cloth, 
that all was not pacific in the air, by a heavy peal of thunder. 
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We had light north and north-east winds, for some days. On 20th 
of February saw the Helen’s shoal, and made it correctly laid down by 
Horsburgh. On the 24th, in 8° 30’ N., and 130° E., we got the mon- 
soon steady, until the 27th, when we were again baffled in 14°N., and 
128° E., and after a calm and north-west squall, got into a whirlwind 
which lasted nearly two hours, when we were tired of bracing round 
to it, left the head-yards braced up, and after-ones square. At one 
time the area, surrounded by clouds, was full one mile distant all 
round the ship, with the most awful appearance, the clouds whirling 
round and round us over the mast-head. It appears that ships to the 
north of us hada heavy north-west gale,while those tothe east, had a 
steady monsoon, As the whirl was with the sun, I did not appre- 
hend anything heavy. But allow me to observe, that, in all my 
observations on weather in the eastern seas, between the tropics, 
I have invariably found squalls, or shifts of wind, against the sun 
very severe, and succeeded by a calm, while, vice versa, it settled 
into a steady trade or monsoon: but let the calculation always be 
made with regard to the sun and ship’s position, whether north or south. 

In the afternoon of 3rd March, we bore up for Billington Channel, 
made Claro Babuan at sunset, and hauled up to pass to the north- 
ward of Richmond Island, which we passed at 10h. 30m. p.m. On the 
5th, it was very hazy, and we were close in with the land, weather 
very doubtful: observing a cloud overcasting about 9h. 30m. a.m. said 
to the officer on deck ‘“‘ take care.” Looked round and found all 
the China fishing boats (by which we were surrounded,) with all 
sail lowered ; our topmast studding sails, royals, and flying jib set. 
We put up helm, and gathered in until we were brought to double 
reefs, and mainsail up, before we could round up. Passed to north- 
ward of Pedro Blanco at noon, topsails double reefed on cap, 
desirous to get into Lemas; passed through the Lema channel after 
sunset, without being able to obtain a pilot, worked through Lanton 
channel, towards Lintin. At one p.m. on the 6th March, anchored 
in Lintin Roads. The known voice of old friends saluting me, and 
letters and packets being in requisition, went into my cabin, and 
found my well regulated chronometers had ceased to tick, being 
Tuesday afternoon, and the eight-day watches ought to have been 
wound up on Monday! and my two-day every twenty-four hours. 
All were silent, and cast a sullen gloom over all the enjoyment of 
my safe arrival. : 

Mr. Editor, I remain, 
Yours, &e., 
Groner CagicuTon, 
Master of ship Cordelia of Liverpool. 


P.S. The information on my homeward voyage may be of more 
consequenee. 
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OssERVATIONS ON THE NAVIGATION OP THE Bay op BamGa. 


Tax general practice in making a passage from Calcutta down the 
Bay of Bengal during the south-west monsoon, is to keep on the 
eastern side to about the middle of May, and from about the middle 
of August to keep on the west side; in the former case to take advan- 
tage of the last light northerly breezes, and fine weather, which pre- 
vail to the eastward until that time; and in the latter case to benefit by 
the current which begins to set along that coast to the southward, and 
the occasional shifts of wind to the west and north-west, which may 
be looked for at that season. The chances in your favour increase 
as the season advances; by the first of September, you may make 
sure of these advantages the heart of the monsoon being then 
broken. 

But during the strength of the monsoon from the middle of May 
to the middle of August, I am not aware that any particular practice 
is in use. It is generally considered advisable to keep as far from 
the Andamans as possible, to avoid bad weather, and for the rest to 
get to the southward the best way you can. And a vessel that saile 
well and isa tolerably good seaboat, by carrying on a heavy press of 
sail, will make the passage to the equator in about a month, but 
others less calculated to make headway against the heavy swell con- 
stantly experienced at that season will be likely to take a much lon- 
ger time. In both cases a great tear and wear of sails, &c., is the 
necessary consequence. 

Ships leaving the sand-heads of the Hooghly at that season, I would 
recommend to stand on, close hauled to the south-eastward, and wea- 
ther the Andamans, and as many of the Nicobar Islands as possible, 
without losing time by tacking to the westward; if they cannot 
weather the Andamans they should pass inside by any of the channels 
to the northward of these islands, the closer to them the better, and 
continue their course close-hauled to the south-east until they lose the 
monsoon under the lee of Sumatra. They will then have variable 
and favourable winds along the coast of Pedier to Acheen, from 
whence they will get speedily into the bay again, either by the Surat 
Passage, or round Pulo Brasse. I have been many times round 
Acheen Head, during the south-west monsoon, and experienced no 
difficulty in getting into the bay, and by enquiry of many commanders 
acquainted with the passage, I have learnt that it is easily accom- 
plished, and I believe, that is the only ebjection to the route recom- 
mended, being generally adopted. 

On leaving Acheen it is advisable to get some distance to the 
westward, say, three degrees, or more, to avoid calms and unsettled 
weather about Sumatra. It need hardly be mentioned, that the 
Pedier coast is free of hidden dangers, and in working you may 
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stand inshore at pleasure. The best passage by night or day, either 
to Acheen Road, or round the islands to sea, is between the small 
islet Malora and Pulo Way. The latter is steep to on its south side 
in most places. I have stood within two cables’ length and perceived 
no change in the water from the deep clear ocean blue; nor could 
soundings be obtained in stays; there is a bay of considerable magni- 
tude just to the westward of the south-west point, which may afford 
anchorage. There is a rock above water off the south-west point 
(Pulo Way) about the size of a boat. It lies above half a mile off 
shore, and is not noticed in any directory or chart that I have seen. 
It nearly proved fatal to the ‘‘ William Wilson,” under my command, 
while beating through that channel in a moonlight night. It may 
be easily avoided by a look-out, when aware of its existence. There 
are two rocks detached from the north end of Pulo Brasse, which in 
the night may be mistaken by a stranger for the two rocky islets 
lying about two miles to the northward of the same point, and round 
which (the latter) it is necessary to pass as close as possible. The 
current frequently sets very strong round these islands to the west- 
ward, I was, upon one occasion, obliged to set all studding sails in 
alight breeze, to prevent being dragged by the current through, 
between the rocky islets and Pulo Brasse, where there are rocks 
said to be under water. 

_ During the north-east monsoon, the wind in the Bay of Bengal is 
moderate, and often well from the eastward, with smooth water, 
which enables any ship to make her passage in a reasonable time. 
From the Ist of February, ships need not lose time by keeping 
over to the eastward, for east and south-east winds commence 
about that time on the coast of Ceylon, from the Basses northward, 
and with northerly currents extend along the Coromandel coast, to 
the northward, with generally fine weather. From the middle of 
September, when the Calcutta pilots shift their station from Point 
Palmiras, to the Sandheads, it is proper to keep well over to the 
eastward as you approach the head of the Bay, and fall into soundings 
well to the eastward of the floating light; for the current sets to the 
westward with incredible velocity, during the latter end of Septem- 
ber and October. I have known vessels which fell into the west- 
ward of the floating light, in the month of October, occupied several 
days getting over to the Saugor channel. The best place to get a 
pilot, is at the station for the season; if none are there, cruise in sight 
of it, until they come; they will sooner find out you, than you by 
seeking will find them. 

J. H. Minvar. 


P.S. Spermacetr WHALEs.—I have met with sperm whales three 
different seasons in the month of August on the Pedier coast, and 
twice in the month of April on the east coast of Ceylon, but I am 
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not aware of any of our southseamen visiting these places. In all 
the cases mentioned, the fish have been in schools of, I should think, 
from five to ten in number. I went in my boat close to some of them, 
and I am sure a whaler would have made a rich harvest among 
them. As many seamen cannot distinguish one species of whale 
from another, I would like to give you an outline of the contour 
with the appearance of the ‘ spout,” of the different kinds, but on 
trying my hand at it, I made so wretched a job that I must have added 
to my scratch, “this is a fish,” or it would not have been understood. 
Perhaps, Mr. Editor, you may favour your readers with something of 
the kind, to enable us to point out the haunts of the different kind of 
whales, for the benefit of our southseamen. J. H. M. 


The foregoing is accompanied by the following letter, which we 
have much pleasure in laying before our readers :— 


‘* Dear Sin,—If you think the accompanying remarks on the Bay of 
Bengal of sufficient interest, please to give them a place in your 
widely-spread publication, which is becoming known at all the ends 
of the earth. I hope to see some of my brother seamen in the East 
India country service come forward with their assistance to your 
work, as I amcertain that a large fund of valuable information may 
be procured from individuals in that trade, which if made public would 
be turned to good account, and the Nautical Magazine is the 
channel by which knowledge, interesting to seamen, is sure to be 
looked after. A very large source of useful amusement is open 
to the voyager in India, in determining, corroborating, and cor- 
recting the geographical situations of places in these seas, which the 
general serene weather offers great facilities for, the most eligible 
routes to be pursued at different seasons through the Indian Seas, 
places of anchorage, for wood, water, and refreshment, with the 
articles of traffic with the natives, and all such information which 
every sailor knows to be useful to himself, and consequently to others. 
I do not know that you have an agent at Calcutta or Bombay, who 
would receive communications for the work ; but I think at the former 
place, at least, such a person would, if publicly known, receive much 
valuable matter for your use. / 
I am, Dear Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 


| J. H. Mruvar. 
At Sea, September, Ist, 1838. 


[We request the attention of our mercantile commanders to these sentiments of 
Captain Millar. It was for this object that our work was established, and both his 
letter, and the voyage of the Cordelia which precedes it, are good specimens of the 
kind of information so desirable to seamen. We assure them, that there shall be se 
exertion of any kind spared on our parts in giving it publicity—Ep. N.M.] 
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TiIpES AND Tipe TaBLes. 


In matters of scientific research, it is but too common to find 
theory and practice at variance, or, in other words, theoretic opinion 
and conclusions contrary to practically established facts. In no 
instance is this more strikingly exemplified, than in the subject of 
the tides, and in no instanee is it likely to produce more serious 
results. 

On the coasts of England and France where the only resource for 
the distressed mariner with his crippled ship, is harbours of refuge; in 
which, the depth of water varies every hour from flood to ebb, and 
ebb to flood in regular succession, and where in some ports a shifting 
bar of sand or shingle, renders it doubly hazardous to enter, it is of 
infinite moment that the time of high-water should be determined as 
correctly as possible, and the difference in time between each port 
along the shore, distinctly marked in authenticated charts and tide 
tables, at an average result for the full and change of the moon. In 
this respect, /ocal tide éables constructed on the spot are always found 
to be most correct, and it would be well, if they were more generally 
referred to by the compilers of almanacks, And as local tides are 
very much affected by the prevailing winds, such tables should con- 
tain the best authenticated information also upon that subject. Off 
the North Foreland, and in the Downs, the mariner might be re- 
minded that a heavy southerly gale cuts the tide, reduces its highest 
level by two or three feet, and the time of high-water in consequence 
takes place earlier by a few minutes to half an hour, in proportion to 
the violence of the existing cause; while strong northerly winds 
urging along the tide wave in the German Ocean, fill our harbours and 
rivers in a corresponding increasing ratio—holds up the flood half an 
hour beyond its computed time, and gives a depth of two or three feet 
above the accustomed average. Repeated observations on the baro- 
meter have proved, that atmospheric pressure has some influence on 
the rise of the tide; but the evil consequences which may result to 
ships from any error in the time of high-water at any part of our 
coast, surrounded as it is by shoals and dangers, is worthy of illus- 
tration. 

Let us suppose an error of one hour in a tide-way, the tide running 
with a velocity of four miles an hour, A vessel, or fleet of vessels, 
(for sailors are too prone to follow in each other's course, in lieu of 
attending to their own compass) are crossing the Cant where they are 
influenced by the indraught of the flood, or outset of the ebb tide of 
the River Thames. They shape their course to make the north Fore- 
land, but they have allowed an hour’s flood setting them in, when they 
were actually that hour in an opposite current or ebb, drifting them 


out. Here is at once a deviation of eight miles in the parallel of 
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their course; and if thick weather overtakes them, the Goodwin 
Sands will probably receive them. Should the error have been inthe 
contrary direction, the Long Sand, Knock, or Margate Shoals are ready 
for them. Again, it is often necessary for the preservation of life and pro- 
perty torun for a harbour of refuge, where, it isa question of great nicety 
whether there will be a sufficient depth at the very top of high-water 
for a heavy ship to enter. But in lieu of bearing up for the port at a 
proper time of tide, the ebb has, perhaps, from ignorance, been suffered 
to run an hour or more, and the ship grounds outside the piers with 
every prospect of most serious damage, if not entire loss. How often 
has this been witnessed!* Again, a sharp ship, of necessity puts in 
to one of these harbours for shelter or repairs. If she run in 
upon flowing tide, she is securely birthed alongside a quay, without 
any difficulty; but if the tide has ebbed an hour and is falling fast, 
there she remains fixed upon the ground, and takes a heavy list, with 
all its bad consequences; therefore, masters of vessels cannot be too 
careful upon this subject, and ought to be able to place confidence in 
their tide tables. 

Suppose again, a vessel is coming in upon the Foreland from the 
_ North Sea, in order to proceed to Ramsgate Harbour, and the vessels 
at anchor in a true tide in Margate Roads, are just tending to its 
change at high-water; the ebb has not yet come down, and the cap- 
tain referring to his tide table, has reason to suppose he will reach 
Ramagate soon after high-water; as the said table specifies, that s¢ ts 
high-water at Margate, thirty-one minutes earlier than at Ramsgate ; 
but the contrary is actually the case, and it is even then, an hour past. 
It has ebbed one hour at Ramsgate pier, and consequently it may be 
nearly half ebb before he reaches it. This is a serious affair for a 
heavy ship. It is very consoling truly to the commander, when he 
lands to be told by a mathematician, or astronomer, that the tide 
tables are correct by Apogee and Perigee, by phases of the moon, 
and increasing or decreasing influences of the prime luminary; and 
if the tides are not so, they ought fo be so. Or, if he asks an old 
boatman, what is the difference of time of high-water between 
Margate and Ramsgate, and he tells him an hour, and that Ramsgate 
is that hour earlier than Margate, adding most probably his humble 
opinion, that ‘“‘them ere gemmen wot makes them ere almanacks 
knows nothing at all about it,” he feels something like the fellow 
who was unjustly put in the stocks, and surrounded by friends who 
wanting in power to release him, exclaimed, ‘“‘ Why! they don’t dare 
put you there!” ‘Poh! Poh!” he replied, ‘“‘ why what fools you are, 
I am here, a’nt I! here I am!’ 

But is this the case? is it possible that in this eisat maritime 
country, any accredited tables are thus calculated to mislead 


* More than once by the Writer. 
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the pilot or mariner? Not the pilot, certainly, for his practical 
experience has taught him to correct all such mistakes by habit, 
but the stranger may be led into most fatal accidents by such blind 
guides. Take for instance the following comparisons of two authori- 
ties:—The Nautical Almanack and Mr. Norie’s Tide Tables, The 
Almanack gives the time of high-water at Dover Pier, the Downs, and 
Margate, thirty-one minutes earlier than at Ramsgate, which is the 
intermediate port: Mr. Norie four minutes earlier at Dover, and five 
minutes earlier at Margate than Ramsgate. First you will perceive 
these authorities differ very materially from each other, and as 
respects the truth in relation to Margate, the first is an hour and 
twenty minutes in error, and the other fifty-five minutes on an average, 
which I shall endeavour to prove. 

An experience of six years as a chief officer in the hired armed 
service upon the coast, and twenty-four years in the command of 
sailing packets and steam vessels, has pretty well assured me, that 
if I leave Ramsgate at high-water, and get round to Margate in one 
hour, I shall still find it but a very few minutes past high-water 
there, and the vessels in the roads riding to flood. 

Sir W. Curtis, Bart., who is deputy-chairman of the trust I have the 
honour to serve, and who is ever anxious to promote every inquiry that 
may tend to the benefit of the shipping and mercantile interest, called 
my attention to these matters the other day, and exhibited to me on 
board his yacht, the Phantom, two local tide-tables, one being that of 
eur own port, and the other published at Boulogne as the register 
of the tides there, and he pointed out by these the extraordinary 
difference before stated; and our own experience immediately sug- 
gested that the scientific principles upon which Mr. Norie, and the 
Nautical almanack editors rest their authority, are counteracted by 
local effects. 

I, therefore, volunteered to endeavour to obtain a test for the infor- 
mation of our nautical friends, through the medium of the widely 
eirculated pages of the Nautical Magaztne.* I wrote to the officers 
at Dover, Margate, and Herne Bay, who most obligingly lent their 
aid, in determining for six successive day-tides, (three before, and 
three after the full moon,) the exact time when the water at 
our respective ports attained its highest level. The results, which 
were taken with great care, are as follow :—and are corrected to 
the very trifling difference of longitude and time between the said 


ports. 


* I read my article on the deep-sea, and hand-leads in the Sjomana 
Sallskapernes or Swedish Nautical Almanac; it acknowledged the source from 
whence it was derived, bearing ajust testimony to the value of the Nautical Maga 
zine.—-K. B. M. 7 
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By these comparisons, in taking the mean, the average time will be found, to be 


three minutes earlier, for Dover than Ramsgate, and fifty-six minutes earlier for 
Dover than Margate. 


Ramsgate fifty-two minutes earlier than Margate. 


Herne Bay is more variable from its position with the Swin and Queen’s channel, 
its average may be taken at five minutes later than Margate. 


Since obtaining these results, I have compared them with the 
opinions of our oldest boatmen, with many coasting captains, 
pilots, and fishermen, and their ptactical observations are perfectly 
coincident, to which we may add, that if Boulogne be taken as Dover, 
Calais as Ramsgate, and Ostend as Margate, that on average tides, 
you will not be fifteen minutes in error. This, however, I should 
recommend, may be also determined by actual comparison, and if so, 
what becomes of our metropolitan tide tables in point of accuracy. 
Surely it is of importance that theory and practice should in all such 
cases approximate nearer in their results; but their proneness to stand 
aloof from each other is too evident. It is our duty to co-operate in 
giving every assistance to our seafaring brethren. A set of com- 
parisons might be instituted for every port in England, by actual 
observations transmitted from the respective harbour-masters. Then 
let the calculations of the astronomer as to what the time of high- 
water ought to be, receive such corrections as local influences render 
necessary. I am sure no pains should be spared to promote so great a 
desideratum as the construction of an accurate tide table for our 
whole line of coast; this would be followed up by other European 
countries, and much information wouldbe elicited as to cause and 
effect upon a subject universally acknowledged to be one of the most 
difficult and perplexing of the present day. 


K. B. Martin, 
Harbour Master, Royal Harbour of Ramsgate. 


This subject has received great attention of late from Mr. Lubbock and Professor 
Whewell, who have done much to rescue it from the deplorable condition in which it 
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ies. Much, however, still remains to be done, and such information as the foregoing 
will gradually improve our tables, and render them, as they should be, worthy of 
confidence. Captain Martin has rendered a servicc to his brother scamen in sup- 
plying information of Ramsgate, of which we were peculiarly deficient, and we 
trust that others will look with the same scrutiny to other places.—Ep. N.M.] 


Proposgep LicuT For Fase Bay. 


Tue object of this communication is, to demonstrate that Great 
Britain ought to erect a light-house as a national work, on or adja- 
cent to the Cape of Good Hope, 

In a political view, a dense population is desirable on this arid 
Cape Peninsula, to keep possession, ata small cost, of the only har- 
bours in the colony: to encourage the resort of, and to render the 
access safeto shipping, are the only means of doing so in an adyan- 
tageous manner, both to the shipping interest, andto the colony, 
Something will be affected by the ‘¢ Lagulhas light,” which it is 
understood will be shortly erected. Besides the increased secu- 
rity to the improving coasting trade, and the probable preserva- 
tion of lives and property, by encouraging masters of vessels 
going free to approach the land to the east of Hanglip, it will 
increase resort to the Cape. The strong westerly current in the 
offing, has hitherto rendered the sighting of Cape Land, to the 
eastward of north, the signal to bear up for St. Helena. But the 
good work is only partially achieved without a light on Cape 
Point. 

A vigilant government should encourage seamen to resort to good, 
safe, and cheap harbours, but while Simons Bay, one of the finest 
in the world is comparatively neglected, St. Helena presents long 
lists of arrivals, requiring supplics which are sentthere from the 
Cape. The island cannot feed its garrison and population. 

The reasons for traders thus preferring even the dearer market 
are dread of the wild anchorage of Table Bay and its disadvantages, 
and a fear to embay themsclves in False Bay, unless they round 
Hanglip early in the morning to ensure an anchorage in Simons Bay 
before night. There is no light to guide them, and the land is high 
and deceptive. 

In the last fifteen years, four vesscls have been wrecked on the 
sandy beach to the eastward of Muizenberg; three of which, (one 
in 1836) were lost, not through stress of weather, but from neglect- 
ing the lead, under an impression that they had rounded the Cape; 
the fourth was a government vessel, which under Capt. Owen, had 
lately surveyed the Bay, she mistook the land of Muizenberg for 
Simons Berg, (a very common error,) and wag wrecked on the 
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shelving sandy beach. This fact justifies the erection of a light 
house for Her Majesty’s ships, and neither could have occurred 
had there been a light in existence. 

I have added some extracts to this paper which will show the 
opinions which those experienced officers Sir J. Brenton, and the 
late Commissioner Shield entertained of the two Bays. 

But first we will treat on Table Bay. Lloyd’s List furnishes a 
frightful loss of property in that Bay, up to 1835 and 1836 :—in 1837, 
four more British vessels have been wrecked there. The msurance 
is so diffused, that it is not much felt, but these wrecks are dead 
losses to the capital of Great Britain and to the revenue. 

A committee appointed to enquire into the practicability of making 
a harbour in the Bay, (a chimerical scheme,) reports that the com- 
munication between the ships and the shore is cut offon the average 
seventy daysinthe year. This is a heavy detention and drawback 
on trade, and discourages resort. 

The extreme violence of the south-east wind, causes five vessels to 
part from their anchors, for one that breaks with a north-wester, 
hence more detention and expenses, and they rarely gct back under 
a weck, 

Simons Bay, is landlocked ;—The cmmunication between the 
ships, and the shore, is never cut off, the water is always comparatively 
smooth. The only natural disadvantage alleged against it, 18, 
that in the summer season when south-east winds prevail, there 
is some difficulty to get out. To meet this assertion as a general 
one, requires some details. Of course occasionally, vessels in Simons 
Bay could not spread canvass, but that same wind would cut off the 
communication in Table Bay, and if a vessel did start, she must leave 
her anchor behind. Experience shows that the strong south-easter 
rarely lasts above three days, and is much influenced by localities. 
It is partial, and frequently prevails no farther from the land than a 
tropical sea breeze usually does: but in no spot does it prevail with 
such intense violence as in the vicinity of Table Mountain, where its 
flaws often resemble hurricanes in miniature. 

But in Simons Bay embarkation of cargo and passengers can 
always go on, and when canvass can be spread, there is no difficulty 
in gctting out, for the following reasons :— 

The westerly current of the offing after sweeping round Hanglip, runs 
north-west and north, causing a strong eddy te set along shore south.. 
east, and easterly round Cape Point. This sweeps round the western an’ : 
northern shore of False Bay, and out to the south on the eastern. 
It is encreased by a southerly wind which presses a larger volume of 
water into the Bay, and runs off to the eastward round Hanglip with 
great rapidity, This is the rule, exceptions may occur, though I have 
not heard them noticed. 

Any vessel which starts from Simons Bay with the south-east wind 

) 
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and stretches to the eastern shore, has the advantage of highland to 
windward for smooth water, and a weather current. Lately, the 
Leveret, an old ten-gun brig, and a miserable sailer, started twice 
with the wind dead in, under double reefed topsails and courses. 
She left at 5 a.m., and by noon, in both instances, was clear of the 
Cape to the southward. This is always the result with those who 
start and keep on the eastern shore, but many commanders do not 
start, under an impression, that it is useless to combat a southi- 
eastcr outside, when the wind they experience often does not 
prevail twenty miles from the land, as the increased surf on the 
shores of False Bay, is a sure proof of a westerly wind prevailing 
outside. 

I have spoken of the only natural disadvantage alleged against 
Simons Bay. Its only artificial disadvantage, (the water being exccel- 
lent and plentiful,) is some increased expense to ships in procuring 
stock, and a dislike in tyrannical masters of merchant vessels, to get 
near the pendants of Her Majesty’s ships. If Her Majesty's govern- 
ment were to do that for a good harbour, which in a national point of 
view, it really deserves, competition would produce cheap supplies, 
the sources of which are equi-distant from both towns, a good road 
would follow, and, to complete the aflair, the removal of port duties 
would neutralize the presence of the men-of-war, and give them 
finer crews. 

Steam navigation is likely to be a failure if confined to Cape Town. 
It is of little use arriving earlier at increased expense, if the obstruc- 
tions In communicating enable the sailing vessel to overtake her 
cargo in the market. That a steamer is about to start on trial is 
another argument for a light on Cape Point, and by being available 
as a tug-boat will diminish the alleged disadvantage of Simons 
Bay. 

The expense of a light-house on Cape Point would be trifling, 
there is material on the spot, the headland is high, and the Dutch 
governinent reserved a right to build there, with right of road to it 
in the original grant of the property. ‘There is already some expense 
incurred annually, to keep up the land-marks for the Whittle, 
and the buoy on it, which every strong south-easter sends adrift, 
and increases the danger of the rocks. 

If a light were set up, provision could easily be made in its 
arrangement to indicate too near approach to the Bellows and Anvil, 
and to the Whittle, and then False Bay might be navigated at night 
with security and confidence. 

If St. Helena be turned by high port duties into a mere military 
post, the population of this peninsula would require little assistance 
from regular troops in the event of war, But no vessel above 300 
tons can be protected by the shore defences of Table Bay. 
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No bulky ships which expose great surface to the wind can hold on 
against the south-east gusts on Table Bay, which the East India Com- 
pany were, doubtless, aware of, by sending their ships to St. Helena. 
H.M. ship Wellesley, Rear-Admiral Maitland, anchored there about a 
month since in a south-easter, in her passage to India, she lost two 
anchors and cables, and was driven out. 

Local interests form an insurmountable bar to this undertaking as a 
colonial work, and, unless the general government undertake it, it 
never will be executed, from well-founded jealousy of the superior 
advantages of Simons Bay, on the part of our legislators, all Cape Town 
people. From the military secretary to the governor all have ex- 
pressed astonishment to find the roads to this Bay in nearly the same 
state as they were twenty-five years ago. 

The duties lost to the general government by wrecks, would more 
than cover a moderate outlay; particularly when the Colonial 
government has just voted money forthe erection of another light- 
house in Table Bay. 

Should I, however, fail to interest you in this useful and inexpensive 
work, Sir, the facts for the general correctness of which I pledge 
myself, may lead to some warnings and improvements in the sailing 
directions for False Bay, and, 

I beg to subscribe myself with great respect, 
Your humble servant, 


T. P. Barrow, Lieut. R.N. 


The second extract annexed, and just come to hand, is a fair 
representation of very common occurrences, but the first detailed 
account which has for years appeared of accidents in the Bay, and 
evidently inserted merely to contradict the assertion of the opposition 
paper, that “little or no damage has been done.” Lloyd's and the 
other Ship Insurance Companies can state the real losses to the 
country. 


T. P. B. 
Extract No. 1. 


Cape of Good Hope, 2ith Nov. 18265, 

‘¢ Within these last three years, much has been said for and against 
the bays and anchorage of this colony. 

**No doubt much of this discussion, in recommending particular 
bays, has arisen from private feeling and interest. 

‘* The site of the light-house on Green Point, was fixed upon by 
one of the most intelligent masters, and master-attendants, in the 
British Navy. Captain Betham of the II.C.S., has reprobated the 
place chosen. I had no doubt in my own mind, from personal 
examination, that Mr. Goodridge had with a nautical eye, fixed 
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upon the most eligible spot.——And the letter of Captain Owen, 
commanding the surveying squadron, has, I should suppose, settled 
this point. 

‘‘For nautical purposes, I shall beg to make a few comparative ob- 
servations, as to the two principal bays of this colony—Table and Simon 
Bays. On the 12th June, 1810, the Honourable Company's extra ship 
Euphrates, struck on the Whittle Rock in going out of False Bay, 
(at that period there was no buoy on it,) beat off part of her main 
keel and stern, returned to Simons Bay, was hove down, had a new 
keel, and sailed 30th July, making the whole period seven weeks. 
The Brailsford, free-trader, of about 450 tons, arrived in Table Bay 
leaky, 26th November, 1823; was hove down, leak repaired, and 
sailed the 19th February, 18624, making the whole period twelve 
weeks and two days. 

‘The Mountaineer, free-trader, struck on some rocks in coming 
into Simons Bay on the 14th July, 1825 ; was hove down, part of the 
plank of her bottom replaced, and sailed again on the 5th September ; 
making the whole period seven weeks and three days. 

*‘The Dorah, Captain Aken, arrived in Table Bay, 28th October, 
1820; was driven on shore on the 2nd November by a south-euster, 
was got off the rocks, hove down, and repaired, and when nearly 
ready for sea, drove on shore 4th January, 1821, by a north-wester, 
and went to picces, making the time from her first being driven on 
shore by a south-easter ; to her being driven on shore by a north- 
wester, and total loss, nine weeks. To the foregoing, I will add an 
extract of a copy of a letter from Commissioner Sir Jahleel Brenton, 
Bart., to the Committee of Shipping at Lloyd's, in October 1824 ; 
as also an extract of a Ietter from Commissioner Shield, Deputy- 
Comptroller of the Navy. 


(Copy.) ‘The Revolutionaire and Zebra were, with several 
other vessels, lying in Simons Bay, when that tremendous gale of 
the 28th July, 1816, came on in the mght. The wind was directly 
off the beach, and consequently had not the fetch of one mile 
between the land and the ships; the water as smooth as the serpentine 
in Hyde Park, The Revolutionare’s cable parted; she fell on board 
the Zebra, and both vessels drifted on shore on the beach near the 
Block-house. They would, and must, under similar circumstances, 
have gone off shore in Portsmouth Harbour. Before they eould be 
got off, the wind veered round to the 8.S.W., throwing a heavy 
surf round the Block-house point, by which the Revolutionaire was 
considerably injured; but she was got off on the third day, and 
soon after hove down, and repaired. Had this accident happened in 
Table Bay, both must have been lost, as was the case with the three 
that did drive on shore there that very night, viz. the America, the 
Young Phenix, andthe Discovery. I do not think that it is safe 
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in Table Bay to heave a vessel down, but every operation of this 
kind may be very confidently undertaken in Simons Bay. There is 
another circumstance which is not generally attended to:—we all 
know, that, even during the summer season, when Table Bay is a 
weather shore, allcommunication is often cut off between the ships 
and the shore, whilst on the other hand, I do not remember any one 
day, during the seven years I was in Simons Bay, had it been neces- 
sary even to send off a heavy anchor and cable to the ships in the 
Bay, with the wind dead in, that it might not have been done: and 
certainly it would have been done. 


(Signed,) ‘‘Jau. Brenton.” 


Navy Office, 27th January 1824. 
(Copy.) ‘Surely no man, with a sound idea in his pate, could hesi. 
tate for one moment in deciding on the superiority of Simons Town 
over that of Cape Town, for establishing anaval arsenal. I gave up 
much time to the consideration of the subject, before I ventured to 
recommend the removal ; andno objection I have ever heard against 
the removal, has, in the slightest degree altered my view. 


(Signed,) ‘* Wintram SHIELD.” 


“T should not have requested the insertion of the foregoing in 
your paper, but from some feeling or other, not the anchorage of 
Table Bay alone, but that of all the bays of this colony have been 
represented as unsafe, the consequence has been, nearly the whole 
of the trade from India, (except such ships as require repairs) passing 


the Cape, andthe consequently long lsts of shipping arrivals at 
St. Helena. 


“Tam, Sir, one of your Original Subscribers.” 


Extract No. 2. 


“ Tante Bay.—Early on Tuesday morning, several guns were 
heard as if proceeding trom some vessel in the anchorage. The Port 
Captain's boat at about 4, a.m., went off to ascertain the cause, when 
it proved that the brig Alice had parted a cable, and wanted an 
anchor and cable, which was sent off about 9 o'clock, a.m., it being 
then blowing fresh and a heavy sea. As the day advanced the 
wind and sea increased, when several vessels parted, and wanted 
assistance, which could not be complied with, owing to the heavy 
sea and broken water alongside the Jetty, it being low water; but 
about 3 o'clock a cable was sent off tothe Arab, and on the return 
of the Port launch, about 6 p.m., the big Globe, being fast driving 
for the beach, an anchor and cable was with great promptitude 
sent off by the Port Captain, and to which that vessel owed her pre- 
servation, 
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The following is a list of vessels which parted, and of accidents 


occurred : 
Bark Arab made a signal,—‘‘ Send mea cable.” 


Brig Alice parted two bowers. 

Bark Catherine parted a bower. 

Brig Globe parted two bowers, and run foul of the bark Arab, and 
carried away her foremast, and then fell foul of the brig Mary and 
Jane, and carried away her bowsprit and foremast.—The ship 
Zenobia lost one anchor, and broke another, and several of the 
vessels capsized their windlasses, and broke them, 

During the afternoon the squalls were very severe, with rain, hail 
and thunder, which gradually shifted the wind more to the westward, 
and about midnight the weather had subsided into a calm; but the 
heavy sea continued, which was gradually lulled by the repeated 
heavy torrents of rain that fell during the night, 


Tok BARoMETER INTHE West INDIES. 


Tue following remarks on the barometer, resulting from observations 
during the two last years, by Mr. J. C. Lees, Chief Justice of Nassau, 
will be of service to our seamen frequenting the West Indics. 

The words “ fair, change, rain,” &c., marked on the plate of the 
instrument, and which, even in Zurope, are but of little use, are 
of none whatever here; on the contrary they tend to mislead. 

The range of the mercury in the barometer, (except in storms,) is 
greater in the winter than in the summer months: in the West Indies 

neither rises nor falls to anything like the extent to which it does 
in Europe, but the fluctuations, though small, are equally to be 
depended on. 

Rain in this climate has but little effect on the barometer, which 
appears to be operated upon principally by the wind, rising or falling 
according to the direction from whence it blows. Thus the baro- 
meter will be much higher with winds from north to east, accompanied 
by rain, than when they blow from south to north-west without rain. 

The barometer rises highest when the wind is north-cast and falls 
lowest when it is north-west. 

If during the winter months, say, from the beginning of November, 
to the end of March, the wind is steady at north-cast, the barometer 
will stand at about 30 to 30°1 and 30°2; if then, the weather becomes 
squally and the barometer rises much, (say one-tenth of an inch 
more,) it indicates, as far as I can judge from three instanceg, a gale 
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or very stiff breeze from the same quarter ; this is remarkable, for in all 
other cases of gales the barometer falls. If withthe wind at north-east 
the mercury falls, the wind will become more easterly ; if it continues 
to fall, it will go round to the south-east, south, and so on tothe north. 
west, which will be its lowest point; in ordinary north-westers about 
29°9: but instead of sinking thus gradually, ifit falls much, and suddenly 
with the wind at north-east, or at any intermediate point from that to 
south, the probability is, there willbe a sudden lull, and the wind will 
fly round at once to the north-west. If, however, after the mercury has 
been gradually falling, and at any of these intermediate points it rises 
again, the wind will, in that case, back to the east or north-east and will 
continue there until the mercury has again fallen. When the wind is at 
north-west, if the mercury continues low, the probability is that it will 
continue for some time at that point; butif it rises, it is a certain 
indication that the wind will go to the northward, and continuing to rise 
to the north-east: but if it falls with the wind at north, it will back 
again tothe north-west; if the rise with the wind at north-west is 
much and rapid the wind will not remain at north, but will go at once 
to the north-east. 

During the summer months the winds vary from north-east to-south, 
the prevailing ones being between east and south ; the barometer, will, 
therefore, be found to fluctuate between about one-tenth of an inch 
above, to one-tenth below thirty inches, being highest as before-stated 
on the approach, and during the continuance of north-east winds; and 
lowest during, or previous to southerly ones, but there is frequently 
a very light south wind in the mornings and evenings, extending but a 
small distance from the shore, which I take to be of the nature of 
the land wind of the larger islands, and this wind does not seem to 
affect the barometer. 

When during the hurricane months, the barometer falls much, and 
rapidly, preparations ought to be made for bad weather. Suppose 
for instance, standing at 30°2 it were to fall rapidly as low as 29°8, this 
ought to awaken suspicion ; but if it were to fall one or two tenths 
more, there would be almost a certainty that a heavy gale would 
in a very short period follow; this fall of the barometer might 
only be an hour, or half an hour before the hurricane, but a great 
deal might be done, for the security of vessels or houses in that 
time. 

The barometer, however, gave warning of bad weather several hours 
previous to the destructive gale of the 27th of October last. The 
. 25th had been cloudy and squally, and at 9 o’clock at night, the 
barometer fell to 29°72. Next morning the weather had become 
clear, but the mercury only rose five hundreths; at noon, the sky was 
acvain overcast, the wind began to freshen from the south-east, and the 
barometer began again to fall. At 8 o'clock p.m. it was 29°7; that 
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night the gale came on from about E.S.E. and continued to blow 
till next morning about 7 o’clock, when it gradually ceased, and the 
gale was apparently atan enc. But the mercury which had continued 
to fall all night, and then stood at 28°87, sank with fearful rapidity to 
28°5. Thad aboat moored in the harbour, but not very securely ; 
when, therefore, I observed the fall of the barometer, on the day 
previous to the gale, I had her better secured, which saved her from 
the effect of the south-east gale during the night. When the 


gale was apparently at an end next morning, I was aware from the still 


greater fall of the mercury, that it would soon blow harder than ever. 
I therefore, had the boat as quickly as possible hauled up, which saved 
her from certain destruction, for, as will be remembered, in about an 
hour afterwards the gale recommenced with tremendous fury from the 
north-west. About ten o’clock the mercury began again to rise, and 
about three hours afterwards the gale began to abate. At 9 p.m. it 
stood at 29°72 and from that time it continued gradually to rise as did 
the gale to moderate. I mention the trifling circumstance of the 
boat, merely as an argument that property of more value might, 
equally as well, have been saved. 

I have already said, that these observations, are the result of only 
about two years experience, a period tooshort to afford data for any 
certain conclusion on such subjects, itis very possible that circum. 
stances may expand, or condense the atmosphere, so as to occasion a 
rise or fall of the barometer, independently of the changes of the 
wind, or the approach of a gale: or, on the other hand, that a gale 
might occur without a previous warning from the instrument. I can 
only, therefore, advise those who have a barometer, on the one hand 
never to despise its indications of a storm, because the weather 
appears fine ; on the other never to neglect the precautions which an 
appearance of bad weather would suggest, merely because the baro- 
meter had not fallen, it would be better to make unnecessary prepa. 
rations ever so many times, than to lose valuable property once for 


- the want of them. 


J.C. Lezs. 
Nassau, 12th July, 1838. 


TI have thought it might be convenient to arrange the substance of the foregoing 
observations in a tabular form, as follows, allowance of course being made for small 
variations in different instruments, and for the different heights of the situations in 
which they may bekept. The more elevated the situation of the barometer, the lower 
will be the mercury. 





Wimp at, BAROMETER. THE WIND WILL. 
N.B. rising above 30°2. .... | blow harderfrom same quarter. 
falling gradually. . become more easterly. 


much (say: 3: es and ‘sudden. change quickly to S. & N.W. 
¥. rising. . seccccecesee | Dack to the northward. 
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WInNp. BAROMETER. THE WIND WILL. 
falling gradually...........0.s0 become more southerly. 
much and suddenly............ soon be at S. & round to N.W. 
S.E, TISING...ccecsssserscsecees eevee oe | back to eastward. 
Palin @rcssocsse hays natwery aves go round by S. to W. & N.W. 
S. FIGIN Pindncond sca acess oeeueseeeess back to S. E. & E. 
falling gradually............... soon be westerly. 
much and suddenly..........| change to N.W. and blow 
hard, 
S.W. ; seldom remain at this point. 
W. to PIGING.csscascccencecvens: vaguanens goto N.&N.E. 
N.W. fALliN Piasiesssevencneoewasaseoeses blow harder from same point. 
N. TISIN Gs cawaratereewaciwextsenessas goto N.E. 
falling, seascnair cece eisesweenses back to N. W. 


The above applies to winter months say from beginning of Novem- 
berto end of March. Inthe summer, the wind is generally about 
east to south, and the barometer fluctuating, from about 29°9 to 
30°1. Should it during the hurricane months fall much and rapidly, a 
heavy gale may be expected. 


Tur Octosrr HURRICANE OF THE BRITISH ISBRANDS. 


“* On the 28th of October last, these islands were visited by a severe 
hurricane similar in most respects to those of the West Indieg, 
excepting in excessive violence. Coming to our own shores as it has, 
it affords a good practical illustration of the Redfield theory, and we 
have, therefore, collected the following information concerning it, 
which is worthy the attention of our naval readers :— 

Extract of a letter from W. S. Harris, Esq., at Plymouth, ‘‘ Sunday 
28th October. The weather was modcrate at 4 p.m., looking greasy 
at sea, and dull with the wind at E.S.E. nearly. At 8h. 30m. the gale 
had commenced at about south-east. It blew heavily fromS.S.E., south, 
S.S.W., south-west, and west, upto 2 a.m. of 29th, when the wind 
came jn at north-west, and it began to moderate, still blowing hard. 
In the morning moderate. This is the true course of the gales here 
from twelve years constant attention tothem. I have long since 
thought them circular, and have great confidence in Redfield’s theory, 
so well illustrated by Colonel Reid.” 

In remarking on this hurricane, we may first observe, that the cir- 
cular motion of the wind appears to depend much on the nature of 
the surface over which it passes. The unevenness of land, and its 
relative position with other land and sea, will affect the direction of 
the wind, and it is, therefore, only at sea where the surface is at all 
events uniform, that the regular circular motion as established by 
the Redfield theory can be found. At the same time, the nearer any 
position approaches the latter condition, the more likely will the theo 
be verified. From Mr. Harris’s letter, it appears that the first impulee 

f the approaching hurricane (from the south-west) was exemplified 
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by changing the E.S.F. wind to south-east, then to S.S.E. (blowing 
heavily) south, &c. to west, leaving off at north-west, thus showing 
that the centre of the hurricane passed west of Plymouth, up St. 
George’s channel. The time is not expressed when the wind was at 
south, otherwise we should be enabled to say, when the centre was 
due west of Plymouth, but it is clear that at 2 a.w. of the 29th it 
was due north of that place, as the wind was then west. By the 
above changes of the wind, which were tolerably rapid, Plymouth lay 
at no great distance to the south-east of the course of the hurricane. 


Extract of a letter from Licut. G. A. Frazer :— 

“¢ Baldoyle near Howth, Dublin 28th, cold and hazy throughout, 
W.N.W. moderate. Between 2 and 3 p.m. it veered a little to the 
southward; 6h. south-west, fresh breezes and cloudy. From 6 to 7 
veering more southerly; freshened with showers. At 7h. shifted to 
$.S.E. with fresh gales and heavy rain, which continued till 10h. 30m. 
but the wind veering during the heavy squalls from S.S.E. to E.N.E. 
At 10h. 30m. it moderated a little but still blowing fresh from S.S.E. 
with occasional heavy squalls from S.S.E. to W.S.W. Hard gales with 
squalls and heavy showers continued till near 6 a.m. of Monday 
29th, when it gradually moderated and shifted to W.N.W.; fresh 
breezes. At 8h. modcrate, and fine from north-west.” 

The original wind appears here to have been blowing in the opposite 
direction to that at Plymouth, in fact meeting it. The approach of 
the hurricane is marked by the wind veering between E.N.E. and 
S.S.E. ; and by the observations, it would appear that the centre of it 
passed to the westward of Baldoyle. This, however, does not accord 
with other observations, and must be attributed to the influence of 
the land; the direction of St. George’s channel being sufficient to 
produce this want of accordance with the theory. 


Extract of a letter from Commander G. Robinson :— 

‘“‘ Ayr, 28th October.—Early in the morning, fresh breezes south- 
west with rain. In the afternoon it shifted to the north-west; con- 
tinued fresh breeze ; night finc. 

‘¢ 29th October, a.mM.—Fresh breezes westerly with rain at times.” 
The hurricane appears not to have reached so far north as this point ; 
and at the Orkney’s, while it is raging further south, all seems quict 
and still, by the following extract. 


Extract from the log of H.M. surveying vessel Mastiff, in Deer 
Sound, Orkney Islands, Mr. George Thomas, commander :— 

‘‘O8th October. a.M.—Moderate breezes from south-west, cloudy 
weather; at noon the same. At 4 p.m. fresh breezes and cloudy. 
At midnight, light airs and clear weather. The wind from south-west 
during the twenty-four hours, 
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29th October, a.m.—Light airs from the southward with clear frosty 
weather. At 8h. light airs from south by east with showers of sleet. 
At noon, moderate breczes and fine; wind veering westerly. 

We now come to the more elaborate observations of our old zealous 
correspondent ‘Stormy Jack,” who has been rendering us valuable 
assistance in this subject. 

‘Saturday, October 27th.—Second day of the first quarter of the 
moon; cloudy weather; moderate brecze from the south. Noon, 
rain; wind south by west, freshening. Afternoon, showery; breeze 
fresh from south-west. Evening, blowing a gale from the same 
quarter, with rain. Night squally from south-west, with rain. 

‘‘Sunday, 28th.—Foggy and calm. Forenoon and afternoon, calm. 
Evening, a light air sprung up from the east, accompanied with rain. 
Night, sct in rainy and overcast with heavy nimbi, wind rising. At 
8h. p.M., strong breeze from K.S.E. veering to the south-ward. At 
10h, blowing a stiff gale, wind vecring to the south-east. At 11h. 
heavy gale in squalls from the south. Midnight, hurricane raging, 
wind drawing round to south-west, squalls heavy; scud driving 
rapidly to the northward; showers. 

‘“* Monday 2th, a.31r.—Hurricane increasing, the squalls powerfully 
strong; wind veering to the west; between 1°30 and 2, the cresis, or 
nearest approach of the centre of the circle to our position, (1 mile 
south-west of Bristol) squalls tremendous from west. The sky pre- 
sented a peculiar glary appearance, quite unusual in these latitudes at 
night. At 2h. a.m., wind vecring to the north-west, the squalls lessen- 
ing in violence. At 3h. more moderate, but still squally, and the wind 
strong. At daylight, wind considerably reduced im strength. At 8h. 
fine, sunshine, with a moderate breeze, which had backed round to 
west,” 

The original wind here as at Plymouth, was easterly ; the effect. of the 
approach of the hurricane in causing it to veer southerly, and to the 
south-west, and west, was the same, showing the place of observation 
to be on the same side of its track, and by the greater rapidity of the 
changes that it was nearcr to it. It also goes off at west and north- 
west in the same manner. The position of the centre at 2h. (the crisis) 
quite agrees with the observations of Mr. Harris, and there is a re- 
markable correspondence between the observations of the two 
places. 


We will now take an extract or two from the Shipping Gazelte. 

** ARERAVON, 28th Oct.—South-east, blowing a very heavy gale since 
6 p.m., with heavy rain, barometer 29, thermometer 50. 29th Oct, 
north-west, fine; at 2 a.st. the wind suddenly shifted to north-west, 
and for an hour blew a perfect hurricane, barometer 29°50, thermo- 
meter 47; north-west, at 10 p.m. moderate and showery, barometer 
29°75, thermometer 44, 
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“On the 29th, at 2 a.m., it blew quite a hurricane here, and lasted 
about an hour, and the Fame, Bideford, Primrose, Bubona, William 
and Jane, and Rebecca, all broke from their moorings and were left on 
the side of the bank at hich-water, the two former ontheir beam ends, 
but have this evening's tide been got off without damage. 

This place appears to have fallen immediately in the track of the cen- 
tre of the storm. The original south-east wind is blowing, and appears 
to have lasted till 2 a.m, the time of the crisis, when it shifted 
suddenly to north-west, showing that the course of the hurricane was 
north-east. These obscrvations are quite confimatory of the former. 

** Hull—October 29, 11h. 15m. A.m.—Yesterday the wind backed to 
south-east and E.S.E., and blew strong till this morning, when it got 
round to the westward, blowing very hard. At 6 a.m. it flew round 
in a heavy squall to north, but has since backed to N.N.W., blowing 
hard.” 

The hurricane appcars to have passed south of Hull. The rapid 
shifting of the wind to north, 1s a consequence of the course which 
the centre was following. 

** Wisbeach October 28th, 8 A.w.—It blew a heavy gale last evening, 
and during the first part of the night, from S.S.W., towards morning 
moderated; no damage has occurred that we have heard of at 
present. Wind north-cast, light breezes, and cloudy.” 


We have also received the following account from Harwich, from 
Captain Hewett, commanding Her Majesty’s surveying vessel Fairy 
lying there at the time. 

‘* Harwich.—October 28th, 1830. At nogn light airs from W.N.W. 
and which fluctuated shortly afterwards, between that point and N.N. 
W. At2h.30m. p.m. wind veered suddenly round with the motion of the 
sun to the south eastward. At 4 P.s. the wind was tolerably steady at 
S.E. by E. and moderate, with drizzling rain, the latter gradually falling 
heavicr. At 8 p.m. the wind had backed to E. byS. and still moderate, 
but the rain wascontinued,and heavy. At 11h. 30m. the wind suddenly 
shifted to S.S.W. in a squall, rain still falling. (From this time until 
74, a.m. October 29th, the gale may be said to have blown; the 
greatest power of it being between 5 and 6 a.M., but from Ih. 30m. to 
Gh. 30m. a.m. the squalls came on with such crashing suddenness and 
severity, that it appeared nothing could stand against them.) At 
midnight strong breezes and squally, wind S.W. by S. with rain. 
The rain gradually subsided during the middle watch. At 4 aA.oe. 
October 29th, moderate gales and squally, wind south-west by west, 
and clouds escaping. At 5h. 45m. a.m. wind west by south blowing 
exceedingly hard with tremendous squalls, atmosphere clear and 
stars quite bright. This was the hcight of the gale, ‘‘ Fairy” driving 
with two anchors ahead; several small craft adrift. At7 a.m. gale 
not so severe, and still moderating, wind west by north, At 8 a.m. 
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more moderate, and the wind subsided into a fresh breeze towards 
noon, but rather squally, and from west. At 4 p.m. moderate breczes 
and fine ; wind west by north. At 6 p.m. light breezes and fine ; wind 
W.N.W. Ww. A.” 


It will be here seen that Harwich lay to the southward of the 
hurricane’s track, and that the centre of it passed nearly over Wis- - 
beach, about midway between the two places. 


We shall take one more extract from the Shipping Gazette :-— 

‘¢ Dover.—October 28th, 7 A.M, south-west, strong; rain. Noon; 
south-west light, cloudy. 7 p.m. south, fresh, rain; with every appeare 
ance of a dirty night. October 29th, 7 a.m.; wind west, strong; 
cloudy. Noon W.N.W., strong; cloudy. 7 P.m.; west, strong; 
cloudy. 

‘* Deal.—It has blown a heavy gale of wind from the south-west 
to west, the whole of last night and until noon to-day. The American 
brig Grand Turk, lost her anchors and chains, and was run ashore 
near Broadstairs ; and various other disasters,”’ 


We have here a totally different original wind from Plymouth or 
Bristol. The hurricane however, sets in at south, and veers to south- 
west, west, and W.N.W.; the consequence of the centre passing so 
far (about 120 miles) to the northward of these places. On the 
coast of France, and to the southward, we should expect to find 
westerly winds had also been blowing. 


Since the foregoing was written, our western shores have been again 
visited by a still severer hurricane; the destruction of life and pro- 
perty in the neighbourhood of Liverpool alone, on the night of the 
6th, and morning of 7th of January, will long be remembered with 
feelings of sorrow. The effects of this hurricane on the coasts 
generally, may be imagined from the following extract, from the Ship- 
ping Gazette of the 8th and 10th of January :— 

‘Liverpool, January 7th,—wind south-west, very boisterous. 
Last night about 11 o’clock the wind, which had been {south-east all 
day, and which induced a number of vessels to put to sea, suddenly 
veered round to the south-west, and afterwards to the west, blowing 
a complete hurricane. Immense destruction has been made in the 
buildings in the town and its vicinity, while on the adjacent coast, 
the number of wrecks is truly awful. Bootle Bay is covered with 
wrecked vessels. Twelve are on shore in the space of a mile, and 
several it is feared are wrecked on its banks, 

‘‘The disasters in the river, the docks, and the adjacent coast 
have we lament to say, been numerous and awful. At daylight, not 
less than fifteen vessels, several of them large ships and brigs, were 
on shore in Bootle Bay, within the short space of a single mile, 
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At 8 o’clock most of them were high and dry, but at the time 
we write, we have not been able to ascertain their names, or the 
extent of the loss of life, which we fear must have been serious ; 
several vessels which were at anchor in the bay, rode out the gale 
till about 8 o'clock when one or two of them dragged their anchors 
and could with difficulty be kept from running on a lee shore. 
We greatly fear that the list of disasters by this terrible storm will 
be increased by the intelligence which will be received in the course 
of the day. 

‘London January 10th.—We publish again to day, the most 
distressing accounts of shipwrecks and loss of life on the West 
Coast of England and Ireland, the effects of the late tremendous 
gales. At Liverpool our worst fears are realized, Our corres- 
pondent furnishes to day a catalogue of melancholy deaths and 
incalculable loss of property. The New York packet ship Peun- 
sylvania and St. Andrew, are total wrecks; also the Lockwoods, a 
large British ship bound with passengers for New York. 

‘“¢ The Victoria steam tug, which had gone out during the afternoon 
totry to render assistance to any vesscls that might be in distress, 
discovered within half a mile of each, on the north bank the Penn- 
sylvania, the St. Andrew, and the Lockwoods. The lite-boat was 
making every exertion to save as many of the people on board 
those ill-fated vessels as possible. She succeeded in taking from the 
St. Andrew, the captain, the crew, and the passengers, all of whom 
were conveyed in safety on board the Victoria, She then proceeded, 
to the Lockvoods, which, besides the crew, had eighty-five pas- 
sengers on board, and took off in all, thirty-three persons, leaving 
from eighty to one hundred souls on the wreck. Among the 
persons saved, was an infant eighteen months old, whose father and 
mother were left on board. The Pennsylvania lay in the surf, the 
hull nearly covered by the sea, and could not be approached. The 
captain, the crew, and the passengers, were in the rigging, and the sea 
was making aclear breach over the ship. Captain Smith, a noble fel- 
low, and skilful seaman, was nearly crushed to death yesterday, by the 
rolling of the water casks, and was carried overboard by the same sea, 
and was drowned. His second mate shared the same fate. TheVic- 
toria took off twenty-five souls, five of the crew and passengers having 
been drowned. Three of the crew, and two passengers, had pre- 
viously left her in one of the boats, but the boat was overwhelmed 
in the surf, and only one of the passengers, Mr. Thomson of New 
York, reached the land. He wore as was stated im the accounts we 
have already published, a life preserver, to which, under Providence, 
he attributes his escape from a miscrable death. Night setting in, 
and the crew of the life-boat having become exhausted, the Victoria 
left the scene of desolation, and steamed for Liverpool, which she 
reached about 8 o'clock, and landed her passengers, Mr. Arthur, 
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immediately caused the Victoria to increase her fuel, and return to 

the wrecks. Meanwhile he procured a life-boat; and the Victoria, 

with as little delay as possible, proceeded to the wrecks. The night 

was, unfortunately, extremely severe. There was thunder, lightning, 

and snow. The wind, though it had considerably abated in violence, 

was still strong, and the cold was most piercing. It was evident 

therefore, that if the vessels should even keep together till daylight, 

many of the poor souls on board them, would perish from the severity 

of the weather. Atseven o’clock this morning, the William Hus- 

kisson, a large steamer, inward bound from Dublin, saw the wrecks 

of the Pennsylvania and Lockwoods, but could not render any 

assistance to the crews and passengers, who were observed in the 

rigging, and whose cries are described as heart-rending. The 
Victoria was at anchor about ‘half a mile from the wrecks, awaiting 
the return of daylight, to renew her efforts to rescue the survivors 
from impending destruction. Up to a late hour, we lament to say,- 
no intelligence has been received as to the success or the failure of 
the brave and humane attempt. 

The greatest credit is said to be due to Captain Eccles, of the 
Victoria, as well as to his crew, for the bravery and humanity which 
they have exhibited both to-day and yesterday, in rescuing not less 
than one hundred and four souls from premature and miserable deaths. 
We trust that the public will amply reward them for their intrepidity. 

‘‘The Mary Ann, from Canton, whence she sailed on the Ist 
October, had just arrived at the time of our correspondent’s writing, 
bringing two passengers who had been taken off the Lockwoods 
yesterday. 

‘¢ The north-west floating light ship which had driven from her 
moorings, had been towed out yesterday afternoon, and resumed hey 
station last night. 

‘* Nearly one hundred lives and a million of property have been 
destroyed by sea and land, in the neighbourhood of Liverpool alone, 
by the awful hurricane. The cargoes on board the Pennsylvania and 
St. Andrews, were alone of the value from £400,000 to £500,000. 

‘* The following are the number of persons saved from the ships on 
shore on the banks, through the instrumentality of the Victoria (tug,) 
Captain Eccles.. 

8th January, from St. Andrew ..,eee0. 23 persons, 
Lockwood ..cccese 33 
9th January, from Pennsylvania ...... 26 
Lockwood. .covvcene 22 
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«¢ Another account of the wreck of the Lockwood, states, the 


Lockwood presented a most heart-rending sight ; she had, it will be 
recollected, eighty-five passengers, besides her crew on board. When 
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the people from the steamer reached her they found on the poop 
alone thirty dead bodies, while below and in the cabins there was 
about an equal number, either dead from the cold or drowned. 
They took off all the survivors, thirty-two in number, except two, 
a man and his wife. The woman was dying, and the man would not 
leave her notwithstanding the earnest entreaties of the steamer’s 
crew. Among the survivors are several young children, whose parents 
have perished. 

‘‘ The destruction of these vessels in the vicinity of the port,” says 
our Liverpool correspondent, ‘‘ has awakened the sympathy of our 
merchants for the unhappy sufferers. A public meeting was held this 
afternoon at 4 o’clock in the under-writers’ rooms. The mayor, 
Hugh Hornby, Esq., took the chair. Resolutions were proposed 
and carried, recommending an immediate contribution for the desti- 
tute passengers, many of whom have lost thcir little all by the ship- 
wrecks, 

‘‘ The death of Captain Smith has excited very great regret, as he 
was universally respected by a large circle of friends and connex- 
ions.” 

Nor have its effects on shore been less fearful, though happily unat- 
tended by loss of life to so great an extent. Trees were torn away 
from their roots, and houses in some places yielded to the violence of 
the wind. In the midst of so much suffering it is gratifying to find 
that the survivors from the wrecks have received that attention which 
their forlorn condition so fully demanded. Liverpool has acted a 
noble and generous part in this tragic scene, one which well becomes 
the wealthy people of that place, and is in accordance with the noblest 
attributes of our nature. How could it be otherwise, when the 
ravages of the destroyer, and the sufferings of those who had been 
rescued at the point of death, from their less fortunate companions, 
were before them in all their painful reality ? 

It will be seen, that like the general character of hurricanes, the 
wind had first been blowing from the eastward, and that it shifted 
suddenly from south-east to south-west, and eventually to west and 
north-west. This is precisely the nature of the West India hurri- 
cane. Inthe present case the focus or centre of rotation appears 
to have been following about a north-east course -up St. George’s 
Channel, perhaps more northward, passing a very short distance 
west of Liverpool. It also seems to have been very partial and of 
short duration, expending -its whole force within a comparatively 
limited space, and in an interval only of afew hours. The dura- 
tion of the previous south-east wind, shows that the course of the 
meteor was to the north-cast, and the sudden shift to south-west 
and west, took place when the focus was passing by Liverpool ; the 
suddenness of the shifts showing the proximity of the centre or 
focus to that place. Another remarkable feature of this storm is the 
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great degree of electricity as evinced by the lightning, by which it 
was accompanied, assimilating it still more with the West India hurri- 
cane. 

As our object in discussing the subject of these hurricanes is to 
make their nature known; we may take both these as well as one 
which occurred in November (28th) as affording ample warning to 
seamen in these latitudes, to beware of the treacherous nature of a 
south-east wind. 


REPORT ON A SOUTHEBN Naval EXPEDITION. 


Report of a Joint Committee of Physics and Meteorology referred 
to, by the Council of the Royal Society, for an opinion on the 
propriety of recommending to Her Majesty's Government, the 
establishment of fixed magnetic observatories, and the equip- 
ment of a naval expedition for magnetic observations in the 
Antarctic Seas, and to report generally on the subject: together 
with the resolutions adopted on that Report, by the Council of 
ofthe Royal Socrety. 


Tue subject of terrestrial magnetism has recently received some 
very important accessions which have materially affected not only 
the point of view in which henceforward it will be theoretically 
contemplated, but also the modes of observation which will require 
to be adopted for completing our knowledze of the actual state of 
the magnetic phenomena, and furnishing accurate data for the con- 
struction and verification of theoretical systems. It was fora long 
time supposed that the changes in the position assumed by the needle 
at any particular point on the earth’s surface might be conceived as 
resulting from regular laws of periodicity, having for their argu- 
ments, first, a great magnetic cycle of several centuries, dependin 

on unknown, and perhaps internal movements or relations; and 
secondly, on the periodic alternations of heat and cold, depending 
on the annual and diurnal movements of the sun. The discovery 
of the affection of the needle by the aurora borealis, and of the 
existence of minute and irregular movements, which might be 
referred either to unperceived auroras or to other local and temporary 
causes, sufficed to show that the laws of terrestrial magnetism are 
not so simple as to admit of this summary form of expression; and 
the important discovery, first announced, we believe, by Baron Von 
Humboldt, that those temporary changes take place simultaneously 
at great distances in point of locality, a discovery which has since 
been remarkably confirmed and extended to very great intervals of 
distance, so as to include the whole extent of the European continent, 
by Gauss and Weber, and their coadjutors of the German Magnetic 
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Association, has sufficed to show that the gist of inquiry lies 
deeper, and depends upon relations far more complex, while at the 
same time the dominion of what might previously have been regarded 
as local agency, would require, in the new views consequent on the 
establishment of these facts, to be extended far beyond what ordinary 
usage would authorize as a just application of that epithet. 

For a long time {in the history of terrestrial magnetism the 
variation alone was attended to. The consideration of the dip was 
then superadded ; but the observation of this element being more 
difficult and delicate, our knowledge of the actual and past state of 
the dip over the earth’s surface is lamentably deficient. It has lately 
appeared, however, that this element can be observed with con- 
siderable approximation, though not with nicety, at sea, so that no 
teason subsists why materials for a chart of the dip analogous to 
that of variation should not be systematically collected. Lastly, 
the intensity has come to be added to the list of observanda; and 
rom the great facility and exactness with which it can be determined, 
this branch of magnetic knowledge has in fact made most rapid 
progress. 

These three elements, the horizontal direction, the dip, and the 
intensity, require to be precisely ascertained before the magnetic 
state of any given station on the globe can be said to be fully deter- 
mined. Nor can either of them, theoretically speaking, be said to 
be more important than the others, though the direction, on account 
of its immediate use to navigators, has hitherto had the greatest 
stress laid upon it, and been reduced into elaborate charts. A chart 
of the lines of total intensity has been recently constructed by 
major Sabine. 

All these elements are, at each point, now ascertained to be in 
a constant state of fluctuation, and affected by those transient and 
irregular changes which are above alluded to; and the investigation 
of the laws, extent, and mutual relations of these changes is now 
become essential to the. successful prosecution of magnetic discovery, 
for the following reasons :— 

First. That the progressive and periodical being mixed up with 
the transitory changes, it is impossible to separate them, so as to 
obtain a correct knowledge and analysis of the former, without 
taking express account of and eliminating the latter, any more than 
it would be practicable to obtain measures of the sea-level available 
for an inquiry into the tides, without destroying the irregular fluctua- 
tion produced by waves. 

Secondly. That the secular magnetic changes cannot be con- 
cluded from comparatively short series of observations without giving 
to those observations extreme nicety, so as to determine with perfect 
precision the mean state of the elements at the two extremes of the 


period embraced, which, as already observed, presupposes a know- 
ledge of the casual deviation. 
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Thirdly. It seems very probable that discordances found to 
exist between results obtained by different observers, or by the same 
at different times, may be, in fact, not owing to error of observa- 
tion, but may be due to the influence of these transitory fluctua- 
tions in the elements themselves. 

Fourthly and lastly. Because the theory of these transitory 
changes is in itself, one of the most interesting and important points 
to which the attention of magnetic enquirers can be turned, as they 
are no doubt intimately connected with the general causes of terres- 
trial magnetism, and will probably lead us to a much more perfect 
knowledge of those causes than we now possess. 

Actuated by these impressions, on the occasion of a letter 
addressed by Baron Von Humboldt to His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Sussex, P.R.S., the Council of this Society, on April 13th, 1837, 
resolved to apply to Government for aid in prosecuting, in conjunc- 
tion with the German Magnetic Association, a series of simultaneous 
observation ; and in consequence of an application founded on such 
their resolution, a grant of money was obtained for the purchase of 
instruments for that purpose. By reason, however, of the details 
and manipulations of the methods then recently introduced into mag- 
netic observations by Gauss being at that time neither completely 
perfected, nor their superiority over the old methods fully established 
by general practice, the precise apparatus to be employed in these 
operations was not at the time agreed upon, and was still under 
discussion, subject to the report of the Astronomer-Royal on the 
performance of an instrument on Gauss’s principle established at 
Greenwich, at the time when the subject in its present more extended 
form was referred by the Council to this Joint Committee, so that the 
grant in question has not in point of fact, been employed or called for. 
The Committee consider this as in some respect fortunate, as in conse- 
quence of the delay, time has been given for a much maturer consider- 
ation of the whole subject ; and should it now be taken up as a matter 
of public concern, they consider that it will be necessary to provide for 
@ more continuous and systematic series of observations, by observers 
regularly appointed for the purpose, and provided with instruments 
and means considerably more costly than those contemplated on the 
occasion in question. 

On the general advisableness of calling for public assistance 
in the prosecution of the extensive subject of terrestrial magnetism, 
in both the modes referred to them for their consideration, (viz. 
by magnetic observatories established at several stations fproperly 
selected on land, and bya naval expedition expressly directed to 
such observations in the Antarctic Seas,) your committee are fully 
agreed. They consider the subject to have now attained a degree 
of theoretical as well as of practical importance, and to afford a 
scope for the application of exact inquiry which it has never 
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before enjoyed, and which are such as fully to justify its recommenda- 
tion by the Royal Society to a revival of that national support to 
which we are indebted for the first chart of variations constructed 
by our illustrious countryman Halley, in a.p. 1701, on the basis of 
observations collected on a voyage of discovery expressly equipped 
for that purpose by the British Government. 

As regards the first branch of the question referred to their 
consideration, they are of opinion that the stations which have been 
suggested to them, viz. Canada, St. Helena, the Cape, Van Diemen’s 
Land, and Ceylon (or Madras), are well selected, and pernaps as 
numerous as they could venture to recommend, considering the 
expense which would require to be incurred at each, and that in 
each of these stations it would be desirable, first ;—that the regular 
hourly observations should be made (at least during the day-time) 
of the fluctuations of the three elements of variation, the dip, and 
intensity, or their equivalents, with magnetometers on the more 
improved construction, during a period of three years from their 
commencement, 

Secondly. That on days, and ona plan appointed, agreed on in 
concert with another, and with European observatories, the fluctua- 
tions of the same elements should be observed during twenty- 
four successive hours, strictly simultaneous with one another, and 
at intervals of not more than five minutes. 

Thirdly. That the absolute values of the same elements shall 
be determined at each station, in reference to the fluctuating values 
above mentioned, with all possible care and precision, at several 
epochs comprehended within the period allowed. 

Fourthly, That in the event of a naval expedition of magnetic 
discovery being dispatched, observations be also instituted at each 
fixed station, in correspondence with, and on a plan concerted with 
the commander of, such expedition. 

As regards the second branch of the subject referred to them, viz. 
the proposal of an Antarctic voyage of magnetic research, they are 
of opinion, as already generally expressed, that such a voyage would 
be, in the present state of the subject, productive of results of the 
highest importance and value; and they ground this opinion on the 
following reasons: 

Firstly. That great and notorious deficiencies exist in our know- 
ledge of the course of the variation lines generally, but especially in 
the Antarctic seas, and that the true position of the southern magnetic 
pole or poles can scarcely even be conjectured with any probability 
from the data already known. 

Secondly. That our knowledge of the dip throughout those 
regions, and the whole southern hemisphere, is even yet more 
defective, and that even such observations of this element as could 
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be procured at sea, still more by landing on ice, &c., would have 
especial value. 

Thirdly. That the intensity lines in those regions rest on obser- 
vations far too few to Justify any sure reliance on their courses over 
a large part of their extent, and over the rest are altogether, con- 
jectural. Nevertheless, that there is good reason to believe in the 
existence and accessibility of two points of maximum intensity in 
the southern as in the northern hemisphere, the attainment of which 
would be highly interesting and important. 

Fourthly. That a correct knowledge of the courses of these lines 
especially where they approach their respective poles, is to be 
regarded as a first, and indeed, indispensable preliminary step to the 
construction of arigorous and complete theory of terrestrial magne- 
tism. 

Fifthly. That during the progress of such an expedition, oppor- 
tunities would of necessity occur, (and should be expressly sought) 
to observe the transitory fluctuations of the magnetic elements, in 
simultaneous conjunction with observations at the fixed stations 
and in Europe, and so to furnish data for the investigation of these 
changes in localities very unlikelyto be revisited for any purposes, 
except those connected with scientific inquiries. 

Your committee, in making this report, think it unnecessary to 
go into any minute details relative to the instruments or other 
material required for the proposed operations, still less into those 
of the conduct of the operations themselves. Should such be 
required from them, it will then be time to enter further into these 
and other points, when the Committee will more readily, devote 
themselves to the fullest consideration of the subject. 

“J. F.W. Herscagz, 
“‘ Chairman of the Joint Physica] and Meteorological Committee.” 


Resolutions of the Councu. 

1. That this report be received and approved. 

2. That the council, deeply impressed with the importance of 
the scientific objects which might be attained by an Antarctic 
expedition, particularly by the institution of magnetic observations 
in southern regions, do earnestly recommend that Her Majesty’s 
Government be pleased to direct the equipment of such an expedition. 

3. That the .imperfect state of our present knowledge of the 
amount and fluctuations of the magnetic elements, renders the 
establishment of fixed magnetical observatories, for a limited time, 
at various points of the earth’s surface, highly desirable, particularly 
in Canada, St. Helena, Van Diemen’s Land, and Ceylon, and at the 
Cape of Good Hope, and that the council do earnestly recommend 
Her Majesty's Government to cause such observatories to be 
established. 


r 
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4. That a deputation, consisting of the president, treasurer, and 
secretaries of the society, Sir John F. W. Herschel, the chairman, 
and Major Sabine and Mr. Wheatstone, the secretaries of the Joint 
Committee of Physics and Meteorology, be requested to com- 
municate the above resolutions to Lord Melbourne, and to urge 
on the Government the adoption of the measures therein pro- 
posed. 


On THR CoMPARISON oF LeNszs AND Reruixctors in Licut- 
HousEs, with reference to thetr perfection as Optical Instru- 
ments. By W. H. Barlow, Esq. 


Tux results obtained by the above rules,* as to the actual increase of 
illuminating power produced by the use of reflectors and lenses, 
will of course be considerably greater than would be found in 
practice, no account being taken of the absorption, obstruction, or 
undue dispersion of the light; still, however, by comparing their 
computed powers with those obtained by experiment, we shall be 
enabled to ascertain their merits as optical instruments. 

The French lens with its lamp was found by experiment to be 
equal to 9°1 reflectors twenty-one inches diameter, illuminated with 
Argand lamps.t 

Now by computation, (the lens being thirty inches square ) and 
the intensity of its lamp four, give 30* x 4 = 3600 for its illumi- 
nating power. 

And a reflector twenty-one inches diameter, with a lamp whose 
intensity is 1, gives 346 illuminating power. 

Therefore the illuminating power of the lens ought to be equal 


to 3600 = 10°4 reflectors. 


346 

But we can hardly expect the lens to be so perfect an instrument 
as the reflector, not only from the obstruction of light caused by the 
zones, but from its being composed of separate pieces of glass, each 
of which has its own focus, which foci will coincide more or less 
according to the accuracy with which the instrument is made; and 
it is doubtless from the want of mathematical exactness in the adjust- 
ment and curvature of the pieces of which it is composed, that a 
small surface of light, such as the lime ball, is observed to produce 
but little effect when placed in its focus, and that the observed 
divergence of the lens is greater than the computed. 

Taking the diameter of the lamp at three inches, the maximum 
horizontal divergence would be 5°, whereas in a revolution of eight 
minutes the observed duration of light was seven seconds, making 
the observed angle of divergence 5° 15’, 


® See December No., p.806. | ¢ Philosophical Transaotions, 1530, p. 383. 
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In the reflector, the duration was twenty-five seconds, which gives 
the observed divergence 18° 45’, while the computed divergence 
is 19° 10’, the computed in this instrument exceeding the observed. 

Yet as eight lenses may be applied to one light, as well as some 
additional apparatus, which increases their illuminating power, it 
possesses an advantage in point of economy when applied to a light- 
house; for with a lamp, consuming the oil of fifteen or sixteen 
Argand burners, we are enabled to illuminate eight times 5° 13’, or 
42° of the horizon, the full power of the light being (with the 
additional apparatus) equal to 10°4 reflectors twenty-one inches 
diameter; while a reflector frame, such as that at Beechy Head, 
consumes the oil of thirty burners to illuminate three times at 18° 45’, 
or 56° 15! of the horizon, the full power of the light being equal to 
ten reflectors; whence it appears that the lenses illuminate three- 
fourths of the number of the degrees in the horizon which the 
reflectors do with the consumption of one-half of the oil. 

But although the sum of the angles of maximum divergence of 
the eight sides of a system of lenses is equal to three-fourths of the 
sum of the angles of maximum divergence of three sides of a 
reflector frame in the horizontal direction, yet the vertical divergence 
of the reflectors is far greater than that of the lenses. 

The following are the maximum horizontal and vertical divergences 
of the reflector and lens. 


Max. Hor. Div. Max. Veri. Div. 
Reflector . . . . 18° 45/ 31° 54’ 
Frenchlens .. . 35 15 3. 0C«) 


The computed vertical divergence is less than this, but the observed 
horizontal divergence being found more than the computed, the 
3° above stated, would probably be found sufficiently correct in 
practice. 

Hence it appears that the advantage gained by the use of lenses, 
over that of reflectors, is not dependent upon their greater perfection 
as optical instruments but from their using the light more econo- 
mically, by reason of their having less divergence both hori- 
zontally and vertically, and illuminating much less space in the 
horizon. 


— 


InLustratTions oF Cases oF Damace By LIGHTNING, IN THE 
Baitish Navy.—By Mr. W. Snow Harris, F.R.S. 


No. III. 


ALtHouGH the two preceding papers, may apparently, contain 
little more than a general account of an irregular and complicated 
mass of damage by lightning ; they will, still however, be found, on a 
less superficial examination, to furnish results of singular interest and 
importance; many of these have been already noticed. It will be 
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here my endeavour to illustrate some others, which bearing immedi- 
ately on the protecting influence of conducting bodies, and the general 
question of the defence of shipping from the effects of atmospheric 
electricity, have necessarily strong claims to our attention. 

The phenomena, about to be considered, relate to the cases 
numbered 14,* 25, and 62, mentioned in the proceeding paper. 
We shall commence with the case of the Athol, No. 14; a detailed 
account of which appears in the following Ietter from Mr. Walker 
of the navy, lately attached to the Plymouth dock-yard, a gentleman 
intimately acquainted with every branch of physical science connected 
with his profession; and whose private worth and acknowledged 
ability, entitles his opinion to respect and confidence :— 


Plymouth Dock-yard, 18th December, 1837. 

‘¢ My Dear Sir.—In a conversation with Mr. Brodie, the master of 
the San Josef, I have learned, that whilst master of the Athol, of 
28 guns, in the year 1830, or 1831, that ship was struck by lightning 
in the Bight of Biaffra, her fore topgallant mast was shattered along 
its whole length, the upper end destroyed ; the bunt of the fore royal 
much torn; the fore cap damaged; and a piece knocked off from 
the end of the fore mast. The following are the conditions under 
which the ship was struck :— 

“During the middle watch, there fell heavy rain, with light winds ; 
in consequence of the darkness of the night and great density of the 
clouds, the royals and topgallant sails had been furled; the courses 
hauled up, and the topsails lowered down on the caps. In this state 
the ship was struck. The Athol was supplied with the common 
chain conductors, but they were stowed away bclow in the box supplied 
for that purpose.—The ship had chain topsail tyes, chain slings for 
lower yards, and chain topsail sheets.—Now the chain for the topsail 
tye led over a pulley in the fore topmast head, close to the hecl of 
the fore topgallant mast ; its lower end was shackled to an iron hoop 
embracing the middle of the topsail yard, at this time lowered down 
on the cap; consequently the safety of the fore topmast may fairly 
be ascribed to the presence of the chain along its fore side. Now, 
where the chain tye terminated, damage is again visible, for here 
the fore cap and head of the fore mast are injured. About two 
feet below the fore cap, and on the after side of the mast, an iron 
cleat was bolted, to support the chain slings of the lower yard. 
These slings were connected with the chain topsail sheets, which led 
down to the forecastle deck and terminated in a bolt, driven through 
one of the deck beams. The elcctric fluid was safely transmitted by 
the chain slings, chain sheets, and the bolt from whence it exploded 
upon the chain cable lying upon the next deck, and from thence it 


* pETol. ct seq. Vol. for 1838, ? 
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followed the course of the cable into the sea; Mr. Brodie informs 
me that the lower end of the bolt to which the chain topsail sheets 
were fastened had been covered with putty and whitewash; and that 
these substances were driven out by the electric shock. 

‘‘A more complete natural proof of the great protection which must 
be derived from continuous conductors, could not well be met with. 

‘‘The ship, rigging, and sails, were drenched with water, and 
although every rope may be supposed to have transmitted some electri- 
city, yet the conducting power of the whole combined, does not seem to 
have been sufficient for the protection of the topgallant mast and fore 
mast-head: whilst the other spars did receive protection from the me- 
tallic chains present, in consequence of a peculiarityin the Athol’s rig. 

‘‘ Mr. Brodie has kindly given me permission to make these par- 
ticulars known to you, and I have much pleasure in doing so. 

‘* Believe me, Dear Sir, faithfully your’s, 
““WiILLIAM WALKER.” 


The course of the electrical discharge appears then on a review of 
this case to have been as represented in fig. 1; from @ over the roya] 
and topgallant mast to 6, with damage; from 6 over the topsail chain 
tye to c, wethoué damage ; from c over the cap and mast head to d, 
with damage; from d over the chain slings and chain topsail-sheet 
to bolt ¢, without damage; from the bolt e driven through the deck 
beam, through the air, to chain cable f, and over the chain cable to the 
copper and other metals about the bows, and to the sea wrthout dam- 
age. Thus exemplifying ina most remarkable way the general state- 
ments made in my first papers,* viz., ‘‘ that the points to and from 
which the electric discharge is passing, may be considered as 
being out of the ship; that is to say, in the sea and clouds: that 
the course of — discharge is invariably in the line or lines of leas 
resistance between these points; that the damage happens not where 
good conductors of electricity, such as metals happen to be placed, 
but in places where they are not present. Hence the mariner has to 
contend with a repeatedly exploding agent, continuing his devastions 
only in those points where it ceascs to be transmitted.” 


The second case No. 25, is that of the Buzzard, a brigantine, struck 
by lightning on the coast of Africa, in Feb, 1838. This case is not 
very dissimilar to the former. 

The Commander, Lieut. Fox, was so good as to allow me to examine 
the course of the lightning, and note the conditions under which the 
ship was struck, and very kindly furnished me with the following 
extract from the ship’s log : 

‘“¢ Remarks on board H.M. ship Buzzard, Tuesday, Noy. 27, 1838 ; 


@ Nauzical Magazine, Vol. for 1834, and Vol., for 1837, 
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At 6h. 15m, a.m. shortened all sail to a heavy tornado from north-east, 
much thunder and lightning, attended by heavy rain. 7h. 50m. the 
lightning struck fore topgallant mast, topmast, and foremast, render- 
ing the former quite unserviceable and partially wounding the latter ; 
in its course it tore and rendered uscless the fore topgallant sail. 
9h. weather settled, &c.”’ 

Mr. Walker, to whom I am indebted for the former communication, 
also examined the conditions under which this vessel suffered from 
lightning, and we found, as in the case of the Athol, fig. 1, that she had 
chain topsail shects, and slings for the foreyard, there was not however 
any chain tye. The chajn sheets did not quite reach to the bits, but 
terminated in a small pulley and rope: the course of the discharge was 
asin fig. 2, Froma to 6, overthe topgallant and topmast, wrth damage ; 
from 6 to c, over the chain sheets along part of foremast, without 
damage ; from c tod, over part of the foremast with damage ; from d 
to ec, over the metallic masscs in the bow, as before to the sea, without 
damage. In contrasting this with the preceding case it will be imme- 
diately seen, that the phenomena are similar and confirmatory of each 
other, and it may be further observed as a most conclusive fact, that 
this vessel not having a chain topsail tye, lost her topmast, whereas 
the éopmast of the Athol did not recetve any damage, 


The third case is that of the Hyacinth, struck by lightning at sca, 
in September, 1833, No. 62, whilst it very completely strengthens and 
confirms the preceding, is even more important and instructive, than 
either. The history of this case is given in the following letter, 
which J had the honor of receiving from Captain F. P. Blackwood, 
R.N., who was present and witnessed the phenomena. 


Plymouth, March 24, 1838. 

‘< My Dear Sin,—The following is the account of our lightning disas- 
ter in H.M. ship Hyacinth. In latitude 0° 33’ S., and about 50 miles 
west of the southern group of the Matilda Islands; the electric fluid 
struck us twice. It first struck the foremast, and shivered the mast 
from the truck to the heel of the fore topmast. Then taking to the 
hoops of the foremast head, damaged in its course the head of the 
mast so much, that it was requisite to take it out at Calcutta. This 
caused a detention of three weeks. From the hoops it diverged as we 
supposed to the chain topsail sheet, and from thence to the anchor a 
distance about siz feet, and from thence overboard. 

‘The electric fluid next struck our main mast, which was shivered 
from the truck to heel of main topmast, but somehow or other, the head 
of the mast did not suffer in the same manner as the fore mast; -for 
the lightning got hold of the chain topsail sheet, followed it down to 
the bits, from the bits to the patent pump, (a distance of about two 
feet only,) from the pump through the suction pipe underneath the 
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carpenter’s cabin, out through the ship’s side into the sea. The lower 
deck was full of smoke. Both the topmasts were so split that they 
were literally in ribbands; fortunately there was little or no wind 
at the time, or nothing could have hindered these coming down, and 
as the night was dark, we should probably have had some casualties 
from the falling of the spars. The two explosions took place so nearly, 
as I could judge, within about a minute of each other, we had no 
conductors up. 
** Believe me, Dear Sir, yours very sincerely, 
‘‘F, P, Bhackwoop.” 


According to this plain and very distinct account of the phenomena, 
above given by Capt. Blackwood, the course of the respective dis- 
charges appears to have been as in fig. 3 and 4. In fig. 3, which 
represents the fore mast; it passed from a to } over the topgallant 
and topmast, and head of the mast with damage; from 6 to c, over 
the chain topsail sheets withoué damage ; from c to d, and to e, through 
six feeé of air, and over the metallic bodies in the bow to the sea, 
without damage. In fig. 4, which represents the course of the light- 
ning on the main mast, it passed from a to 6, over the topgallant mast 
and topmast, wh damage ; from 6 to c, over the chain topsail sheets, 
to the bit, wethout damage ; from c through e to f, over the copper 
pipe of the wash-deck pump, through the ship’s side to the sea, wethout 
damage. 

The course of the lightning upon both these masts, is precisely simi- 
lar to the two former ; and shows in a remarkable manner the protect- 
ing power of the chains: it is conclusive so far as any physical demon- 
stration can go, of the protcction afforded to the topmast of the Athol, 
in fig. 1, by the chain topsail tye, since in the cases where this was 
wanting, the topmast suffered as well as the topgallant mast ; whereas 
in fig. 1, only the topgallant mast and royal mast were damaged ; 
the final exit in fig. 4, together with that through the bolt at e fig. 1, 
demonstrates with equal force, the protection to be derived from bolts 
or other conducting bodies, when passing immediately to the sea. 
Thus in fig. 1, the electric agency was transmitted to the chain cable 
by a bolt through the beam: in fig. 4 it was transmitted directly to 
the sea by a copper tube about two and half inches in diameter, and 
one-eighth of an inch thick; thus showing, that a heavy discharge 
of lightning capable of shivering the topmast of this ship, was trans- 
mitted without damage by a copper pipe. Indeed, in all the cases 
we observe that chains even so small as the topsail tyes of the Buzzard, 
a small brigantine of six or eight guns, could sustain heavy discharges 
of lightning without fusion. ‘These facts are instructive, inasmuch 
as they afford us good natural evidence of the great quantity of elec- 
tricity which conducting substances of limited capacity can transmit. 

It is further remarkable, thatin fig. 3, where the lightning had to 
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break down a great interval of air at c and d, in its course to the sea, 
more damage ensued, than where it had to encounter a lesser interval 
c,d, fig. 4. The head of the mast being damaged in one case and 
not in the other, probably owing to the greater resistance in fig. 4, 
and consequently the greater tension of the electric agency in its 
course upon the unprotected spars. 

Nowif the system of defence from lightning proposed by me be 
taken in relation to these phenomena, it will be seen, that the 
perfectly continuous and fixed line of conductors inserted along 
the masts, together with the powerful combination of all the con- 
ducting masses in the hull, is virtually a perfect completion of the 
accidental system of conducting chains, exhibited in figs. 1, 2, 3, 4, 
and which so far as it has extended, has afforded the most marked 
protection. The system in fig. 4, is especially conclusive of this 
point. 

With these facts before us, I venture to hope that officers of 
the navy, and others who so fearlessly venture their lives on the sea, 
should they give these papers an attentive perusal, will discard the pre- 
judices, so commonly found amongst sailors, against the use of lightning 
conductors on ship board. ‘‘ That lightning rods (observes Professor 
Leslic,) provoke the shaft of heaven, is rather the suggestion of super- 
stition than of science.”” ‘The common practice of placing wet swabs 
over the pumps, and at the doors of the magazines, is (it must be 
allowed) a very natural impulse, but it is still totally useless, we have 
no power to arrest in any way the course of an electric discharge 
fromthe atmosphere. In the case of lightning striking through a 
ship to the sea, points are selected by a wonderful species of foresight, 
peculiarto the electric agency, termed induction, which upon the 
whole, allows it the easicst course, and the easier the course, theless 
the damage, as the cases above quotcd show. Since then, we have 
really no power of arresting the mighty spirit of the thunder storm, 
when it happensto break in all its fury upon that part of the earth’s 
surface in which a ship is placed, the question is, shall we by 
means of a species of conducting safety valve, give it free passage, 
or otherwise allow it to carve out, as it were a path for itself, by 
main force, producing in its course repeated and destructive explo- 
sions. 

The fortuitous position of many of the metallic bodies inseparable 
from the construction of a ship, may, if thus left to the selection of the 
electric agency be of fatal consequence. The annexed diagram 
exhibits for example, the position of the iron spindle of the capstan 
in our 16-gun brigs, in respect of the after magazine and the 
keelson boats. 
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In this diagram, c, 8, f, repre- 
sent the capstan; s the iron spin- 
dle five feet in length, and six 
inches in diameter; M, the after 
magazine, immediately under 
the termination t, of the spindle, 
over the gun-room: /, J, J, the 
keelson bolts connecting with 
the sea. 





EEE 


Now, it is quite apparent, that if in any case of lightning the dis- 
charge should be determined upon the principle above-stated, through 
the spindle s upon the keelson bolts, or other bodies beneath con- 
nected with the sea. The vessel might be destroyed by the explosion 
which would ensue in the intervening space. In the instance given in 
fic. 3, the electric fluid passed over a space c, d, of six feet, being 
greater than the distance of the magazine M, from the end of the 
spindle ¢: supposing it to be assisted by the intermediate bad con- 
ductors, it would have only to explode over a space of twelve feet or 
thereabout, to get at the bolts 7. Now with assistance of this kind, we 
perceive in almost every case of damage, it may pass with explosion 
through the whole length of the topmast and topgallant masts. Is it 
then prudent or even justice to allow our scamen to remain open to 
this possible cause of destruction? It would be assuming too much 
to assert, that vessels fitted in this way have really perished by licht- 
ning; but it is still well known that a remarkable number of them have 
disappeared. I have been informed that six out of eight of the Hali- 
fax packets, all vessels thus circumstanced are now missing. If 
regular conducting lines are not resorted to, it would at least be pru- 
dent to lead massive metallic bands from the termination of the spindle 
to the ship’s side, and to the sca, so as to give the electric discharge 
a free and full chance of passing in that direction, rather than in the 
direction of the magazine. 

I avail myself of this oppportunity of thanking Lieut. Brady for 
his communication relating to the damage sustained by the Cumber- 
land, which appeared in the Nautical Magazine i in December, 1834, 
I should have done this before had it come under my notice. 


W.S H, 
Plymouth, December 5, 1888. 
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To the foregoing communication we annex the following extracts 
from recent papers :— 

Her Majesty's ship Rodney, Captain Hyde Parker, and Pembroke, 
Captain Moresby, are coming to anchor in our harbour from the 
Levant, at themoment of the departure of the packet. The Roducy 
has her mainmast completely splintered, having been struck by light- 
ning on Friday last, about fifty miles from this island, and the gale 
lasted until Sunday. The ship wason fire abaft for nearly a quarter 
of an hour, but fortunately the main topsail being very wet, did not 
take fire. Two men at the masthead were killed, and these are the 
only casualtics ; for by the activity of the officers and men, the fire 
was soon got under. —Hants Telegraph. 

A letter from Marseilles, on the 23rd of December, announces that 
at the moment of entering into the port of Malta, her Majesty's ship, 
the Rodney was struck by lightning; two men were killed, and the 
ship set fire to; thanks to the zeal of the crew, the fire was soon ex- 
tinguished. It appeared that the effects produced by the electrical 
power were very singular, Sir Hyde Parker is preparing a report on 
the subject which cannot fail to prove interesting. The ship was not 
provided with a lightning conductor.— Shipping Gazette. 

The Eagle (schooner) bound from this port for South Australia, 
when lying at Circular Head, into which place she put during the late 
gales, was struck by lightning, several of her upper planks being 
shattered by the electric fluid. It is a curious fact that all the 
watches, in the pockets of individuals on board, were stopped at the 
moment of the concussion; no personal injury was however sustained 
by any one on board the vessel.—_ Launceston Advertiser,Aug. 2.— 
Shipping Gazette. 


Further accounts of the first circumstance are as follows :— 

We noticed a short time since that the Rodney had been struck 
with lightning in the Mediterranean. The following are the par- 
ticulars from an officer on board the Pembroke at the time the 
accident occurred :— 

‘‘ Sunday afternoon, December 9th, 1838,—We have had a heavy 
gale of wind and very bad weather it has been, which caused it to 
be quite impossible for a person to do anything but sleep and keep 
his watch. I must now tell you what a narrow escape the Pembroke 
had: yesterday morning it was raining, blowing, thundering and 
lightning, to a great degree, when we suddenly discovered the 
Rodney, (the ship close a-head of us) to be on fire. You may 
easily imagine the horror of such a report. She had been struck 
by lightning, which had shivered her topgallant mast, and set fire to 
her main topsail and badly wounded her mainmast—the flash was 
felt by three of our men who were aloft. The last named mast 
(the highest) was so shivered that as the chips passed us, you would 
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have imagined them shavings from a carpenter's shop. It is the 
first vessel I ever saw struck with lightning. I thought instantly of 
Mr. Harris, and what a pity it was that vessels are not fitted with his 
conductors, | 

‘“‘ December 19th.—The captain went on board the Rodney this 
morning, and gleaned the following particulars :—it appears the 
lightning was attracted by the funnel on the topgallant mast, from 
whence it went, after damaging the topmast, into the heart of the 
mainmast, exploding like a cannon close to the deck, and going 
through the ship’s side overboard. It has nearly shivered every 
iron hoop round the mainmast; and to give you an idea of the 
strength with which she was struck, I must tell you that the iron 
work about the mainmast weighs twenty-nine cwt., and the weight 
of the mast which it had shivered is eighteen tons, ten cwt. The 
iron work used is in binding the mast together by hoops. Most 
strange, they never saw the topgallant go, and we only saw the chips 
floating past. The weight of that mast, which was so instantaneously 
gone and reduced to shavings was seven cwt. eighty-four lbs. Now 
comes the worst part ;—two men were found dead in the maintop, 
quite scorched up, and every atom of clothes burut. One other 
man was wounded (not badly,) and about thirty electrified. It was 
asad thing, the deaths, They could not have suffered much pain, 
as death must have been immediate. We had certainly a most lucky 
escape.”—P/ymouth Herald. 

“ H.M.S. Pembroke at sea.” 


Extract of a letter from a gentleman on board the Pembroke :— 

‘‘QOn the morning of the seventh, during a violent storm of rain 
and wind, the fincst ship in the Mediterranean, the Rodney, was 
struck close to us. The thunder clap was violent, we looked, and 
saw the Rodney's main topgallant mast fly into shreds, and her 
main topsail on fire. The hoops round the mainmast were all split. 
The whole mast shaken to nothing and ruined. The wrecks of 
the topgallant mast appeared, as they floated close to us, like deal 
shavings, so completely was it rent. Further details I cannot now 
add. ‘The repairs will cost as much as half a dozen conductors, and 
the ship might have been blown up. It is a providential thing it 
was no worse. It is an awful event to happen at sea, how near 
was it to us? Since writing this [ have been on board the ship. 
Two men were killed, they were in the top at the time, there was not 
@ vestige of clothes onthem, all had been, not burnt, but as anni- 
hilated instantly by the fire. The topmast was split, the mast whick 
weighs about eighteen tons, and the twenty-eight cwt. of iron hoops 
which bound it up, had been pierced through, and rent like thread 
by the force of the shock. I will not enlarge on this frightful 
accident. It happens not unfrequently in the knowledge of naval 
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men. How great a providence that the lightning does not oftener 
communicate with the magazine. 


We learn by a letter from Liverpool, dated January 4, 1839, that 
the barque Bolivar, after leaving Rio, was struck by lightning, five 
of her crew killed, and the ship totally lost by fire. The survivors 
have been sent home to Liverpool in a Portuguese brig. The 
Bolivar had on board 100 passengers, many ladies and children, 
These accidents are so frequent, that we feel surprised at their not 
meeting with more gencral attention.—Llymouth Herald. 


[Having this moment received the following from India, we shall likewise add it 
to Mr. Harris’s paper.—Ep. N.M.] 

We the undersigned at the request of Captain R. Me. Alester, this 
day procceded on board the barque Swallow, having returned from 
sea, and at anchor in these roads, to survey and report on the damages 
she sustained by lightning on the night of the 18th instant, in latitude 
9° 45' N., and longitude 84° 30’ E. After an examination, we do 
hereby certify, that we found the main-mast much injured, being split 
through from the hounds down below the upper-deck, and several 
pieces at the fore part of the said main-mast taken off about four 
inches deep. Found also the main-topmast, and main royal masts 
sprung, and the main topgallant sail burnt in three places: it 1s our 
unanimous opinion, that the vessel cannot with safety in the state and 
the condition of the masts as described, proceed to sea in prosecution 
of her voyage, and we recommend the present main-mast being 
unshipped, and replaced by another, as soon as practicable ; and also 
another main topmast, royal mast, and topgallant sail supplicd, and the 

vessel put in an efficient state before leaving the roads. 

(Signed,) ‘*N. Jump.” 
Commander H.C.S. Amherst. 
“J, 1. Mc. KEennig. 
Officiating A.AI.A. 
“Jas. HLALL. 
Surveyor of Shipping.” 
Madras, 22nd May, 1828. 
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How much longer are our feelings to be outraged by tales such 
as this contained in the following Aetien which has been received 
at Lloyd's from the commander of the barque Ranger, off Dunge- 
ness, dated December 28, 1838. | 

‘am sorry to have to report a most melancholy spectacle I 
witnessed on board the Earl of Moira, of Whitby, timber Jaden. 
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We fell in with this vessel in lat. 45° N. and long. 21° 54’ W., on the 
19th of this month, waterlogged, and with only one lower mast 
standing. Although there was a considerable sea at the time, we 
managed to get a boat alongside of her, and on going on board, 
found four men quite dead in a sail, which they had hung up under 
the main-top, to shelter themselves from the weather; besides these 
there was part of another cut up in peices, and hung up just like 
meat ina butchers stall. 

‘‘No doubt these poor fellows must have undergone the extremity 
of hunger before they were reduced to a necessity so revolting as 
to devour a fellow-creature, which, after all, would yield but tempo- 
rary relicf, without water. One of the men appeared to have been 
dead about two or three days, as he was quite frezh; and we judged 
that the one cut up for food must have been a boy, from the small- 
ness of the fingers. 

‘‘ There was nothing of the least value which it was possible to 
bring away, and therefore we left her, regretting only that it had not 
been in our power to rescue a fellow creature from so awful a situa- 
tion, 

‘Her cables were bent, from which we conclude that she must 
have been near the channel when she met with the accident that has 
proved so fatal to ship and crew.” 

I am &c. 


It is scarcely creditable that year after year cases like this occur 
to the disgrace of this maritime country. Is there no one among our 
senators, who has seamanship and philanthrophy enough about him 
to set to work in carnest, and devise some means of preventing the 
recurrence of scenes like this; or are we still to be pointed to among 
civilized nations, as possessing the largest naval and mercantile 
marine in the world, and as being more careful in regulating the 
latter by laws regarding property, than the protection of human 
life ? 





Mounts Bay BreaxwaTer.—We are glad to perécive by recent 
proceedings in Cornwall that this project which we have already 
noticed in former numbcrs is again receiving attention. We under- 
stand that the result of a late meeting is fikely to bring it forward 
and hasten its completion sooner than was anticipated. Doubtless 
as our mercantile marine increases, and as steam spreads its magic 
power over land and sea, it will confer additional importance on our 
coast line, and harbours will appear by the assistance of art where 
nature has first encouraged the work. Anxious as we are to assist 
such undertakings we may probably give some account of the meeting 
in our next. 





Tue Pitcn LAKE oF TRINIDAD.—We understand that offers have been 
made to the Executive by two parties here, ‘leon for European com- 

anies, for purchasing a monopoly of our celebrated lake of pitch. It 
Lohevcs us to be on the oe to demonstrate that this mine of 
bitumen is far too valuable to the colony, and to the crown, to be 
surrendered to offers by private midieale however tempting the 
amount tendered for the privilege of exclusive approbation. ith 
this view, we have taken the earliest opportuniy of enquiring as to 
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the results of the partial experiment of substituting pitch for coal 
as fuel, lately made on Board our steam-boat Paria. 

We must promise that the committee of steam-boat shareholders, 
did not fee] themselves authorized to allow the experiments to ascer- 
tain how the pitch would burn when mixed with coal in the propor- 
tion of one-half, and without any preparation or change in every 
part of the ordinary arrangement of the furnace or engine, The re- 
sult, however, was such as to encourage very sanguine expectations 
that the pitch could be successfully, and at a large saving of expense, 
substituted for coal ; but from its becoming semi-liquid, and running 
through the bars of the furnace, the latter would require some change 
and adaption, the nature of which could not be properly ascertained 
without more extensive experiment. The pitch, however, gave out 
a brilliant flame and very powerful heat, generating steam with great 
rapidity. The results of this experiment are of ih moment, and 
deserve being brought under the attention of the home government, 
as the entire success of the experiment would at once overcome the 
grand obstacle to steam navigation in this hemisphere—THE TRANS- 
PORT OF FUEL; for taking into consideration the nature, extent of 
surface, and the depth of the lake, so far as it has been ascertained, 
it would supply a whole navy of steamers for centuries with fuel. 
The adoption of this fue] would also in the end render the Gulf 
of Paria the rendezvous for all steamers in the West Indies, and 
Trinidad the Newcastle of these latitudes, and the principle entreport 
for commercial enterprize. 

We understand that a cargo of the Bitumen is now preparing for 
shipment to London, and we trust that no opposition will be thrown 
in the way of shipment, as it will afford scientific parties in England 
the opportunity for experiment, of which we shall not fail to gather 
the benefit either directly or indirectly. But future shipments of this 
article, especially for commercial purposes, should not be left entirely 
free of charge.—Z7rinidad Standard. 


Execution oF Pirates at Zants.—The sentence prououiced by 
the Criminal Court of Zante, and confirmed by the Supreme Council 
of Justice, upon the five pirates belonging to the Island of Cerigo, 
was carried into effect on the 27th of Noveinber, in the Mole-square 
of Zante, as directed by the sentence of the Court. And it 1s satis- 
factory for us to be able to state that the prisoners fully confessed 
their guilt, and met their fate with perfect resignation. 

The crime for which these persons suffered was of a most atroci- 
ous nature, 

A boat arrived at Canea,* in Candia, commanded by Stamati 
Cocchina, with four men, under the Greek flag, with a cargo of olive 
oil and pitch, on the 23d of August, 1837, which was sold tor 20,000 
dollars; but, unfortunately, as the vessel was in quarantine, this 
transaction took place in public. Having terminated his operations, 
the captain put to sea with the money on board for Spezzia, on the 
evening of the 3lst of August, with the same crew and five passen- 
gers. When the vessel had been a short time at sea, one of the 
passengers told the captain that he expected a boat to come off, for 
the purpose of smuggling some silk ; to which he objected, but even- 


* See a view of this place in our Vol for 1838, p 658, No 11. 
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tually consented to the views of the passenger. About four or five 
o'clock in the morning a boat approached the one that had left Canea, 
and four armed persons, who announced that they were Customhouse 
ofticers, came on board, and having made themselves masters of the 
vessel, bound the captain and his men and went in quest of the money, 
Having got possession of it, they proceeded to disable the oars, and 
then decided to confine the crew and passengers in the hold, and 
having forced them into it, they nailed down the hatch-way, and then 
opened the sides of the vessel. They then escaped with their booty ; 
but the servant (whom they had not thought it necessary to bind, in 
consequence of his dying state, he having been severely beaten by 
them) succeeded in cutting the cords of the captain and of his un- 
happy companions, who, unable to save the drowning passengers, the 
vessel being in a sinking state, threw themselves into the sea, The 
pirate boat being not far off, the wounded servant swam towards it, 
and praying for mercy was inhumanly murdercd by them, as were also 
two other sailors who were swimming away. The captain and one 
sailor, however, succeeded in reaching the shore, each being igno- 
rant of the other's safety; when they successively presented them- 
selves to the Greek Consul and then to the municipality, and stated 
what had occurred, not being able to swear to more than that the 
pe boat belonged to Cerijo, and that one of the party was the 

ealth-office guardian who had attended them during their quarantine. 
The prisoners were accordingly arrested, and as natives of Cerijo 
were demanded by her Majesty's Consul, and given up to the Iunian 
government; and, although they confessed their guilt in Candia, 
they denied all knowledge of the transaction upon their examination 
at Zaute. Thé complicated nature of the whole business, and the 
wish of the tribunal to afford the unhappy sufferers every latitude in 
their defence, they wishing to bring witnesses from other countries, 
has led to delay in the termination of the process—but everything 
having been proceeded with in the most regular manner, they were 
at last condemned to suffer the penalty established by the penal code 
for piracy perpetrated with murder. 


British SEAMEN AS THEY ARnE.—Sketches of Character, No. 2. 


Tux hardships, wrongs, and neglect which our merchant seamen 
experience, should induce our merchants, for their own sakes, to 
do something more for them than to make long speeches at Exeter 
Hall, or the London Tavern. In too many cases these have been 
full of sound and fury, and professions which retard, rather than 
promote the improvement in the condition of the seamen. Mere 
words like these do incalculable mischief, for when gentlemen whose 
names stand high in the mercantile world, profess to serve the sca- 
menand gravely bring forward a series of resolutions to improve 
their condition, and then either neglect, or totally abandon their pro- 
ject, (without assignin areason,) they leave a bad impression, and 
had better have held their peace. Those whose hopes and expect- 
ations they have raised, view any future results on their behalf 
with distrust. 

A seaman applied lately at the Shipwrecked and Distressed Sailors’ 
Asylum, and was relieved as far as the funds of the Institution 
would allow. His name is Jas. Pearse, and he sailed from London 
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to Quebec, in the summer of 1836, in the ship Christopher. On 
the passage home, timber laden, the ship became waterlogged and 
dismasted. She had a heary deck cargo. The captain, mate, and 
five seamen were washed ovcrboard and drowned. On the Sth 
December the ship capsized, and two more seamen were drowned. 
She afterwards righted, and two others died on the deck from the 
effects of cold, hunger, and fatigue. At 7 a.x., the brig George 
Gordon of Liverpool bore duwn to the wreck, but could render no 
assistance as she had lost her boats in the gale, Between the 
the time she first saw the brig, and her coming alongside, two more 
men died: the remaining four slung themselves in the ropes, and 
endeavoured to throw the ends on board, but they only caught 
those of the second mate and carpenter, the former was drowned, 
and the latter saved. They made two other attempts to come along- 
side, but the sca was running so high they could not effect it, At 
night she bore up for England, leaving Pearse and another man on 
the wreck. The latter died duringthe night, and Pearse remained 
the only survivor. He got into the foretop, where he remained 
suffering all the horrors of his forlorn situation until the 12th Decem- 
ber, when the brig Persian, bound to Cork fell in with him. He 
was taken on board by Captain Blanchet, who treated him with the 
greatest kindness, and landed him at Kinsale on the 24th December. 
He remained there in the hospital three months and twelve days, 
his hands and fect being frostbitten, and he lost the greater part of 
one foot. Having a wife and four children residing at Deptford, he 
requested to be removed to his native country, and his request was 
complied with. On his arrival, he applied to his owners for his 
wages, but as freight is the mother of wages, and as the vessel 
was lost, there was no freight earned, therefore there was 
nothing for him. They however presented the poor fellow with 
2s.6d. Hethen applied to the Thames Police Office, were that 
worthy magistrate Mr. Ballantine, gave him relief from funds placed 
at his disposal for such purposes, and which he regretted were nearly 
exhausted. After such suffering, nothing remained for poor Pearse, 
but the workhouse and the miserable pittance doled out by the Mer- 
chant Seaman’s Corporation. 

This unhappily is not a solitary case. It is to be hoped the time 
is not far distant when a permanent asylum will be found for our 
Merchant seamen, similar to that of Greenwich. 

A. B. 


Palmer's Folly, Ratcliffe Highway. 





THe GEYSERS OF JCELAND. 


Mr. Enitor.—Having had the pleasure of reading in your Maga- 
zine for the month of December a short account of my visit to the 
Geysers when in Iceland, in the summer of 1834, I hope you will 
allow me to intrude a few remarks for insertion, when convenient ; 
being anxious to correct an error which has crept into your pages, 
and which may mislead such of your readers as fee] an interest in 
regard to these extraordinary fountains, speaking of which, Sir John 
Stanley has so truly observed ‘‘that nature nowhere offers objects 
bearing a resemblance to them.” 

The error I allude to is, that immediately after the description 
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of the Great Geyser, you proceed to state, as if in continuation, 
that Dr. Holland, in his SS. Journal which he had kindly lent me, 
‘¢ thus describes éhts singularly curious and remarkable fountain :” 
the one alluded to, is totally distinct from, and of a different 
character to that of the Great Geyser. It is situated a short dis- 
tance from it, and consists of two pools of the most beautiful clear 
water, the surfaces of which are seared disturbed with anything 
like ebullition, a thin wrial vapour, hardly perceptible, rising Just 
above the water, and then dissolving into thin air. On dipping in 
the thermometer it instantly rose to 200°, The water in these pools 
is never thrown up, as is the case with the other Geysers. 

Upon a reference to your journal you will at once see the error, 
and as the description appears so much at variance I am sure you 
will favour me by correcting it. There are also, one or two errors 
of the press which I may as well mention. 

The name of the capital is Retkiavik not Rerkinvik (nor Revkiarthk 
as the Penny Cyclopedia has printed it,) and the word efferversence 
occurs in two places instead of effforesence ; a word I had used when 
endeavouring to describe the extreme delicate silicious incrustations 
which extend down the slope of the mound around the brim of the 
Great Geyser. I will finish my list ofcrrata, by calling your attention 
to the word capricious instead of capacious, when speaking of the 
tube of the Geysers. 

I think that the Penny Cyclopedia from which you have made a 
short extract, in conclusion of your article, is in error in stating 
that there are numerous boiling springs, such as the Geysers, in the 
south district of the island, which throw up at periodial inter- 
vals, columns of boiling water, more than ten feet in diameter, and 
above 200 feet in height. The Geysersare in the south district, and 
the Great Geyser (par exzcellence,) throws up the water not higher 
than seventy or cighty feet ina column, of about ten feet diameter ; 
and I have never heard of any other fountain in the island equal 
to it; nor indeed of any that throw up the water to anything Tike 
the extent of the Geysers. Its powers have evidently diminished 
as the eruptions are far less frequent than when Sir John Stanley 
visited it in 1789, at which period a grand display took place nearly 
every two hours, and lasted fifteen or twenty minutes ; it is now some- 
times nearly two or three days before a grand eruption may be seen. 
The greatest height at the above period was ascertained geo- 
metrically, and with great care, by means of a quadrant, to have 
been nincty-six feet, and I am firmly of opinion, notwithstanding 
that Olafsen and Povelsen stated the jet of the Great Geyser to 
be 360 feet ! (which it is scarcely necessary to add, is a gross exagger- 
ation, )—thatno momentum given to a column of water issuing from 
a pipe would throw it higher than about ninety feet; the increased 
resistance of the air from its velocity, the separation of the column 
into spray as it ascends, and the gravity of the column itself, each 
stratum of watcr pressing on that below it, would, unquestionably 
operate against it. 

I observe that the Penny Cyclopedia, which you quote, remarks 
that the eruptionsof Hecla are frequent: ‘The last eruption of Hecla 
seems to have been in 1772, and previousto that it had remained tran- 
quil more than seventy years, Joun Barrow, June, 
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OrpINARY.—It is reported to be the intention of the Board of Admi- 
ralty to place the Ordinary Establishment at Portsmouth, Devonport, 
Sheerness, and Chatham, on board a sea-going ship of first or second 
rate, and to keep several hundred disposable supernumeraries on 
board these ships and the flag ships, which, together with the vessels 
actually fitting for reliefs, will present, on emergency, a flcet of eight 
or ten sail of the line on the home station.— Hampshire Telegraph. 


SPITHEAD.—We are told that the Government is seriously deter- 
mined to clear Spithead of the wreck of the Royal George, and that 
Colonel Pasley is forthwith to undertake the business.—/Zampshire 
Telegraph. 





The following orders have lately been issued by the Admiralty. 


Dec. 6th. 1838. 


My Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty having been pleased to 
establish Libraries in Her Majesty's Ships and Vessels, the Captains 
and Commanding Officer of each Ship are therefore hereby directed to 
cause a proper Bookcase to be fitted up in some convenient place to 
contain the Books which will be issued to the Ship, and to place them 
under the charge of the Seamen’s Schoolmaster or auch other fit 
person as he may think best. 

The Books are to be lent to the Seamen under such regulations as 
the Captain may find it advisable to adopt for the purpose of render- 
ing them as accessible and useful as possible, and for ensuring their 
being properly taken care of. 

Bibles and Prayer Books will continue to be issued for the use of 
Her Majesty's Ships under the regulations which are at present in 
force. 

By Command of their Lordships, 
C.. WOOD. 
To all Captains and Commanding Officers, 
of Her Majesty’s Ships and Vessels. 


Caen seems} 


December 20th 1838. 


Her Majesty having been graciously pleased to sanction, by Order 
in Council of July 8th, 1838, the establishment of further means of 
scientific education for a certain number of Officers ai.d Mates of Her 
Majesty's Naval Service, under such regulations as the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty may frame trom time to time : 
Their Lordships have directed that for this object— 
Thirty additional Mates, who have passed both the Examina- 
tion in Seamanship and in Navigation, shall be borne on the 
books of the Excellent. 
They will receive Sca-pay, and be in all respects under 
Naval discipline; but they will receive the usual allowance 
instead of being victualled, and be lodged in the Royal Naval 
College. Any further expense will be defrayed by themselves, 
They will be selected from such as have passed the Ordi- 
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nary Examination on board the Excellent, and a preference 
will be given to those who shall have passed the best Examina- 
tion. 

They will receive Instruction at the Royal Naval College for 
the space of one year, and then be discharged. 

An examination will take place at the end of every six 
months. 

The Mate who passes the best Examination, provided he 
produces satisfactory Certificates of character and professional 
ability from the Captains with whom he has served, and during 
the period of his Instruction, will receive a Lieutenant’s Com- 
mission ; provided always he attains a certain fixed degree of 
proficiency. 

A limited number (Ten) of Commissioned Officers of an 
Rank may avail themselves of the instruction thus afforde 
for the space of one year. No expense will be incurred on 
their account; and they will be expected to pass the ordinary 
examination of the Excellent before they are admitted to the 
Instruction at the Royal Naval College. 


By Command of their Lordships, 
| C. WOOD. 


Vinca Franca Licat. 

January 5th, 1839. 
Noricz is hereby given that, instead of the old Fixed Light on Ca 
Ferrat, (or the Point Mala of the English Charts,) at the Eastern side 
of the entrance of Villa Franca Bay, an Intermittent Light has been 
established. The flashes succeed each other at intervals of half a 
minute, in order to distinguish it from the Light of La Garouppe, 
which is Fixed, and from that of Port Antibes, which revolves in 
two minutes. The faint light which appears in the intervals between 
the flashes is preceded and followed by short eclipses. 

The height of the Light above the level of the Sea is 223 English 
feet ; so that it is visible at the distance of twenty miles to an eye 
elevated 10 feet. It is in latitude 43° 40’ 30’ N. and long. 6° 24/ 
52" E. of Greenwich. 

Tino Ligut.—The Light on the Tower of the small Island of 
Tino, at the entrance of the Gulph of Spezia, which hitherto was 

roduced by a fire of coal, has now been muperecded by a Fixed 

ight, with an apparatus of lenses. Its height above the Sea is 384 
English feet, and might therefore be seen at the distance of 25 miles, 
It stands in lat. 44° 1’ 44’’N, and long. 9° 51’ 42’ E. of Greenwich. 


Tas Sexrant.—Mr. Editor, in one of the volumes of your useful work 
you mentioned an improvement on the common sextant by placing 
in it two horizon glasses, and thereby giving it the power of measuring 
an angle 40° greater than it otherwise would have done. But this 
improvement strange to say, appeared without the name of the 
inventor, who is Captain B. Fitzroy, R.N., and to which invention 
may be attributed in some measure the quantity of work collected 
in M.S. Beagle, 1831-36; much time was saved in that voyage 
by the power which this instrument gave us of obtaining the lati- 
tude by the sun. Not only time was saved, but also the; wear 
ENLARGED SERINS.—NO. 9—voL. For 1839- s 
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and tear of the men and boats, landing at night for star observa- 
tions; the inconvenience attending the ‘later every one will I think 
readily allow, and particularly in uncivilized countries. As I have 
for some time constantly used this instrument with the greatest 
advantage, I am most anxious that its merits may be made as public 


as possible. 
J. L. Stoxes. 
Lieutenant R.N., H.M.S. Beagle. 
{The description of the instrument alluded to will be found at p. 193 of our 
volume for 1833, in which volume also the seamen will find a valuable paper on 
the errors of the sextant by Captain H. W. Bayfield, R.N.—Eb. ] 


THE FIXING OF IMAGES FORMED AT THE FOCUS OF A Camera Osscura. 
.—Extracted from the Compt Rendu, of January 7th. M. Arago 
proceeded to give the Academy a general idea of the splendid dis- 
covery of M. Daguere, of which the public have yet had but a very 
imperfect idea. 
very one, said M. Arago, knows the optical apparatus called the 
Camera Obscura. Every one knows with what nicety, with what 
accuracy of form and tone of colour objects can be produced on 
paper placed in the focus of the large lens, ‘which constitutes the 
essential part of that instrument, and every one after admiring these 
images has felt regret at not being able to preserve them. 

This regret will be felt no longer, M. Daguerre has discovered a 
substance on which the optical image leaves a perfect impression; a 
substance on which every feature of the object is reproduced with 
‘an accuracy almost incredible. In fact it would be no exaggera- 
tion to say, the inventor had discovered the means of fixing the 
wmages, if his method could produce the colours; but it should 
be at once stated, in order to undeceive the public, that the pictures 
of M. Daguerre, as in a crayon drawing, or an engraving, or rather 
(which will be the best illustration) as in an aquatint drawing, show 
nothing more than white, black, and grey, nothing but light and 
shade, and half tints. In aword, in M. Daguerre’s Camera, it is 
the light itself which reproduces the forms and proportions of exterior 
objects ;- and so that the relative intensity of the shades of the parts 
which are white, black, and grey, are exactly preserved while the 
‘half tints represent red, yellow, and green 

The principle productions of this invention, which M. Daguerre 
has submitted to the inspection of three members of the Academy, 
viz. M. Humboldt, Biot, and Arago are a view of the grand gallery, 
which connects the Louvre with the Zulleries ; a view of the 
city and towers of Notre Dame; views of the Seine and of its 
bridges, and of some of the barriers of the capital. All these will 
bear examination with a magnifying glass without losing any of 
their sharpness. 

The time necessary for the execution of a view, when consider- 
able vigour of character is required, varies with the quantity of 
light, and therefore with the time of day and with the season. In 
summer at noon-day eight or ten minutes are sufficient. In other 
climates, in Egypt for instance, two or three minutes would probably 
be sufficient. 

The ear of M. Daguerre has not only brought forth the disco- 
very of a substance more susceptible of the action of light than 
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any before known to physicians and chymists; but M. Daguerre 
has also suspended that property at any given moment. His designs 
therefore, when finished, may be exposed to the glare of the sun 
without undergoing any change. 

The extreme susceptibility of the preparation which M. Daguerre 
employs, does not constitute the only feature in which his discovery 
differs from the imperfect oe which had formerly been made to 
impress the outline or profile of a shadow on the surface of chlorate 
of silver. This substance which is white, is blackened by the light, 
the white parts of the image becoming black, whilst the black parts 
remain white. On the medium used by M. Daguerre the object 
and its representation are exactly similar; the white corresponds 
to the white, the half tints to the half tints, and the black to the 
black. 

M. Arago adverted to the advantages which this discovery of M. 
Daguerre would afford to travellers. The facility and accuracy 
which will result from the new process, far from injuring a class of 
men, of so much interest as draftsmen will increase their occu- 
Lie They will work less out of doors, but certainly more 
within. 

The new re-agent will probably furnish astronomers with an im- 
portant assistant in their splay Sarees At the desire of the Acade- 
micians, M. Daguerre threw the image of the moon formed by a 
middling sized lens on one of his prepared skreens, and it evidently 
left there a white impression. 

In formerly making similar experiments with chlorate of silver, a 
commission of the Academy composed of Laplace, Malus, and Arago 
produced no perceptible effect. Perhaps the exposure to the light 
was not sufficiently long. However that might be, M. Daguerre is 
the first who has produced a chemical medium which can be acted 
on by the luminous rays of the moon. 

M. Biot concurred fully in the testimony of M. Arago as to the 
astonishing results obtained by M. Daguerre ; having many times had 
the advantage of seeing them and of hearing M. Daguerre relate 
some of the numerous experiments which he has made on the optical 
susceptibility of the preparation of which it is composed. M. Biot 
thinks with M. Arago that it will furnish means equally new and 
desirable of studying the properties of one of the natural agents 
which it so much concerns us to know, and which hitherto we have 
had so little means of testing by other proofs than our sensa- | 
tions. And he could not better express his opinion of this inven- 
tion than by comparing it to an artificial retina which has been now 
placed by M. Daguerre at the disposal of philosophers. 


The reader is requested to make the following corrections, and 
additions to the plate, in our present number, they having been 
received since it was printed. 

In fig. 1, the head of the mast was damaged between the end of 
the chain tye, and the beginning of the chain sheets. This should 
be indicated by a black maak: 

In fig. 2, the chain did not reach the bits, but terminated in a small 
and block. Hence the damage between a and 6, 

n fig. 3, the chain is carried above the yard incorrectly, and the 
chain sheet should appear under the yard in this as well as in fig. 4. 
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TaBie No. XL. 


For converting points of the Compass, and their fractional 
parts into degrees, &c. 
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TasLte LXI. 


For reducing German Feet (Gotha) to English Feet, and. English 
Feet to German Feet. 





1 German == 0°943645896 English Feet, 
1 English Foot = 1°059719545 German Foot. 
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© iy |Dec. parts.|Dec. parts.| 5 |Dec. parts.|/Dec. parts.| 5 |Dec. parts.|Dec. parts. 

5 = $s & 
1] 0-944 {| 1:060 | 40 | 37-746 § 47389 | 79] 74°548 | 83°718 
2] 1°887 | 2°119 | 41 | 38689 | 43:449 | 80| 75°492 | 84°778 
3} 2°831 | 3179 |.42 | 39°633 | 44-508 | 81) 76°435 | 85°837 
4} 3775 | 4239 | 43 | 40°576 | 45-568 | 82) 77°379 | 86°897 
5} 4718 | 5299 | 44 | 41:520 | 46-698 | 83) 78°323 | 87°957 
6 | 5662 | 6:358 | 45 | 42464 | 47-687 | 84) 79°266 | 89-016 
7) 6606 | 7-418 | 46 | 43-408 | 48-747 | 85} 80°210 | 90°076 
8 | 7549 | 8478 | 47 | 44-351 | 49-807 | 86) 81°154 | 91°136 
9] 8493 | 9°537 | 48 | 45-295 | 50-867 | 87) 82°097 | 92°196 
9°436 | 10°597 | 49 | 46°239 | 51-996 | 88) 83°041 | 93°295 
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On the afternoon of the 13th January, a splendid steam ship was 
launched from the building yard of Messrs. John Scott and Sons. 
This vessel, which belongs to the India Steam Company, is the 
largest ever built in Greenock, measures 1206 tons, and is intended 
for the first of a line of powerful steam-ships, which are to main- 
tain a constant communication with our possessions in the East by way 
of the Cape of Good Hope. As the vessel moved off her slips, 
Mrs. Kendall, the lady of Lieutenant E. N. Kendall, R.N., who 
is to command her, saluted her bows with a bottle of wine, and named 
her the India, in compliment to the inhabitants of that portion of the 
British empire to which she is intended to trade. Her length on 
deck is 200 feet 6 inches over all. She measures inside the paddle 
boxes 30 feet 9 inches, and outside of them 48 feet. Every thing 
which art or skill could devise has been resorted to, in order to 
render her a model of strength and speed, and of safety and comfort 
to her passengers. In order to take the most ample advantage of the 
great opportunity for sailing, which is always afforded by any fair 
wind ina passage to or from India, Her Majesty’s steam frigate 
Medea has been chosen as the model for her sails and masting. Fier 
engines, which are fitted up with Hall’s condensers, and all the 
recent improvements in marine pr aden are the workmanship of 
Messrs. Scott, Sinclair, and Co., of this town. They are 320 horses’ 
power, and from the well earned reputation of their makers, we have 
no doubt but they will do their work to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned; and that both the vessel and the machinery will sustain the 
high character of the builders and engineers of the Clyde. Of her 
commander we have only to say, that he is well known in the scientific 
world as one of the companions of Franklin in his and other of the 
Polar expeditions. We are also given to understand, that the India 
Steam Company, who owns this vessel, are about to build six steam 
vessels, of 1500 tons each, which are to form a regular chain of 
communication between this country and Hindostan. Two of these 
are already contracted for in Greenock, a fact upon which we con- 

tulate our fellow townsmen. Arrangements have been entered 
into, by which stations of depot for coal and water will be procured 
along the route, so that supplics of both may be had at the end of 
every ten days ee and it is confidently expected that the 
voyage to Calcutta wiil be performed under sixty days.—Greenock 
Advertiser. 


Timsper Soips AND TimBeR SeEaAMAN.—Mr. Epitor.—As asser- 
tions are made in my communication which appeared in your number 
for April last, that to the want of order and protection of the shippin 
interest in the colonial seaports, in North America (particularly, 
are attributable most of the losses and sufferings in waterlogged 
ships, it will be as well, that those assertions be reduced to facts. 
Permit me therefore to as with the following, of the many which . 
have occurred during the last five years. 

In 1836 the British seamen almost to a man deserted their ships, 
and mustered in strong force on Cape Diamond, hoisting as many 
as fifteen flags, in open defiance of all authority, leaving the ships, 
at the mercy of the lumber men. These wretches reckless of what 
they did, absolutely bored holes in one of the vessel’s sides, while 
loading her, and stuffed them with rags or paper. Which when she 
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-went to sea worked out by the motion of the vessel, and the crew 
becoming exhausted at the pumps, in this state she was fallen in with. 
To this evil may be attributed the carelessness manifested in stowin 
the cargoes; consequently every necessary preparation is neglected, 

-and the commanders of vessels instead of being at their duties on 
board, are constantly annoyed and obliged to be on shore, either to 
attend to the summons of some petty lawyer, to pay money to some of 
those who desert their ships or endeavouring in vain to get the assist- 
ance of the civil authorities, to take the deserters out of the houses 
where they are encouraged to secret themselves. 

_ In passing through the street once where most of these houses 
are, In company with a gentleman who had recently arrived in 
Canada, our ears were assailed by the cry of murder, and discover- 
ing the house from whence it issued, we fale dean to enter. We 
were however opposed at the door by a female, who holding a large 
club in her hand, which she had apparently drawn from the fire, as 
one end of it was in a blaze, ina moment of phrenzy, she made a 
blow at us with it, but overcoming this opposition, we succeeded in 

aining an entrance into an outer room. Were lay a man saturated 
in his own blood, stretched on the floor, and groaning. From this 
we = ay admittance to an inner room, where we discovered a 
number of labourers, raftmen, and sailors in an awful state of excite- 
ment, and but for our timely arrival, murder would have been com- 
mitted, One man was surrounded by three others, one of whom 
held a large‘stone, with which he was with all his might striking the 
man, thus surrounded, on the head, and had already inflicted several 
severe wounds from which the blood was flowing profusely ; with 
much difficulty, we succeeded in rescuing the poor fellow, and as 
neither a peace officer nor medical man could be found, we were 
under the necessity of assuming the character of the first, by 
declaring ourselves to be magistrates, and performing the office of 
the other, by dressing the wounds both the men had received. Had 
we not interfered, one, if not both of these men would have been 
murdered, asit was, they were so completely exhausted from the loss 
of blood and the severe treatment which they had received. 

But this Sir, isnot a solitary instance of these scenes, and although 
it will serve to commence a series, which I shall send to you, 
they are unhappily of nightly occurrence, and no doubt many a 
missing man has been destroyed thus, and thrown into the St. Law- 
rence, Need we wonder then at the revolt in Canada, when sucha 
course has been long permitted to be pursued with impunity. 

Ropmonp. 





Haw Proceedings. 


T we question of Deck-loads, noticed in our last as having been decided in the case 
of Gould, Dowie, and Co., against Oliver and Knight, owner of the barque, “‘ Chris- 
topher,” and of which we promised a full report in our present number, is again to be 
made the subject of litigation; the parties against whom the verdict was given, hav- 
ing taken steps for a new trial on some grounds of a technical nature. The proceedings 
are of 80 great a length that it would require two of our numbers to contain them, 
and we have, therefore, been obliged to relinquish our intention of insetting them, 
entire in the Nautical, as being far beyond our limits. We are glad to find, however 
that they are very shortly to be published in a collected form.* But the subject 


* By Baily, of Cornhill. 
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being one of so much importance to the maritime community, we shall preserve for 
our readers, the arguments of the Council on both sides, and which will be found in 
our next number. In another page of our present number, will be found under 
‘* Merchant Seamen as they are,” the case of a man who is the unfortunate victim of 
the wreck of this same vessel, the “Christopher.” And when we consider that the 
object of Messrs. Gould aud Dowie, is to do away with one of the evident causes of 
wreck, namely, deck-/oads, and to lessen the recurrence of such miseries as he relates, 
we cannot help wishing they may be as successful in their second proceedings as they 
have been in their first. The case is one of infinite importance, and it is high time 
that our mercantile marine should be controlled by the salutary arm of the civil power, 
when reason is driven from her seat by the insatiable thirst for money. ° 


Goutp, Dowre & Co. v. OxrtveR & Knicut.—Court of Common Pleas, Guildhall, 

17th December, 1838. 

Mr. Wightman, having opened the pleadings. 

Mr. Scrgeant Wilde Thus addressed the Court:—The amount in dispute in this 
cause is very small, but the question which is intended to be submitted to the con- 
sideration and judgment of his lordship and of you, is deemed to be one of very 
considerable and general importance. The action is brought, as you have heard from 
my friend, upon a complaint against the owner of the ship Christopher, of having 
loaded certain goods on the deck of that ship, by which it became neces to 
make jettison of those goods, and throw them overboard ; and the question which is 
intended to be raised, and upon which it is desired to have the decision of a jury is, 
whether if, in timber-ships coming from Quebec in the winter season, it should be 
thought right to load deck cargo, such load is at the risk of the ship-owner or of 
the shipper. That is the general nature of the question involved in this cause. 
It has undoubtedly been generally the case, I may say, of vessels coming from 
Quebec in the summer season, to load cargo on deck; the propriety of doing 
that even in the summer season must depend on the nature and quality of the ship 
herself, and also on the quantity of goods which is to be stowed on deck; but if 
the propriety of loading deck cargo in the summer season depends upon these cif- 
cumstances, it must infinitely in a greater degree depend upon these circumstances 
in the winter season. From an extensive inquiry* which has been made in 
another place, you are probably aware of the immense loss of British shipping 
annually ;+ and there is to much reason to believe that great loss of life and property 
has arisen from the practice of loading deck cargoes. You are aware that & 
ship-owner-and his captain have a right to stow their cargoes according to theif 
own discretion, and that the shipper has no right to interfere in that matter; because, 
if the owner, or his agent—the master, should think fit so to stow, either in regard 
to quantity or to manner, as to expose the goods to more than ordinary danger 
from navigation,—the owner warranting that the ship shall be properly trimmed 
in the loading of her cargo, and shall take no more quantity than is consistent 
with the safety of the navigation of the ship,—if these things are not properly 
attended to, the owner is responsible to the merchant.—lIn general, the ship-owners 
in this country have thought they may load deck cargo, consistently with the safety 
of the persons and property on board; and they have continued this practice; 
bat though they have loaded deck cargo, they have, I believe, always paid for the 
loss when it has happened. They have treated the loading as a matter for their own 
advantage and benefit; and when accidents have occurred to the safety of the ship, 
which have made it necessary to throw goods overboard, they have paid I believe, 
invariably. Upou the present occasion the vessel had performed a winter voyage. 
His lordship will observe the ship is the Christopher, Captain Kay; the charter is 
dated August 6th, 1885; she loaded at Quebec in November 1835; and having 
loaded a quantity of timber there, the master thought fit to put a considerable 
portion on deck. She had then to perform a winter voyage; and although, as I 
have stated to you, many vessels take deck cargo in the summer, yet, I believe, 
with respect to a considerable part of the trade, particularly all those vessels which 
are insured (and which are a considerable number) in the Clubs formed of owners 
of vessels, they generally prohibit deck cargoes, and will not permit them in the 


¢ An inquiry by a Committee of the House of Commons into the causes of 
shipwreck. 

+ We have recorded since the commencement of this Journal in 1882, 2810 
wrecks, making a mean annual loss of 387. Those which we have not recorded, 
not having their names, would at least make up 400 annually! Ep. N.M. 
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winter at all, or but ina trifling degree. The vessel in question had to perform a 
winter voyage ; she sailed, and instead of having a very small portion of deck cargo, 
(if it was proper to bring any at all,) she had a large and heavy deck cargo, as I shall 
prove to you,—much more than, even if it was proper to bring deck cargo, was 
consistent with the safety of the vessel, regard being had to the season of the year 
and the state of the weather, and the danger to which she would be exposed. She, 
however, sailed with that heavy cargo; that which might reasonably be expected 
occurred; she met tempestuous and rough weather, and found herself encumbered 
with the deck cargo, and a considerable portion was either washed overboard 
or thrown overboard, we are not certain which—it is alleged, thrown overboard. 
The shipper, on a short delivery being discovered, required to be paid for it—the 
owner, I believe, for the first time, resisted the demand—and the plaintiffs, who 
are extensively engaged in this trade, (shipping one hundred cargoes in a year) 
consider that it is a matter of considerable importance, and they persist in charging the 
owner with cost of that part of the cargo so sacrificed. It being understood that the 
defendant intends to insist that there is a practice so to load, the plaintiff then 
shaped his demand thus :—first, he says, you have improperly loaded deck cargo 
where you ought not—you have loaded an improper quantity—and secondly he says, 
if there is such a custum as laid, at all events you are bound to pay, as the owner 
of the ship, and the person entitled to the freight, according to the proportions of 
your interest and freight of the ship, as a general average. In consequence of that 
second claim, certain pleadings were put on the record, which led to an extensive 
argument in the Court of Common Pleas, of deck cargo being proper or improper— 
and upon that argument judgment was given for the plaintiff, and a sum of money 
was paid into court equal to what would be the amount of the general average; and 
no question arises, his lordship will see, upon that part of the record, 

Mr. Baron Gurney.—I am aware of what has taken place. 

Mr. Serjeant Wilde.—The present question is, whether or not the plaintiffs are 
entitled to charge the owner with respect to the full amount of so much of the 
cargo as they throw overboard. The defendant says, it was proper to load that part 
of the cargo on deck; he further says, it was stowed in a proper manner; and 
then, that it was at the request of the plaintiff. There could be no motive or 
reason for the plaintiff requesting any such thing, for full freight is paid for the 
whole cargo. I understand it does sometimes happen, that a shipper, having a 
particular motive to send a particular quantity of goods, will then consent to deck 
cargo being carried, paying two-thirds of the freight. No such thing occurred 
here: the charter-party is in the ordinary terms, that the shipper is to find a full 
cargo, and to pay full freight for the whole of the cargo. I don’t believe there is 
any foundation for that plea, and with regard to the propriety of loading deck 
cargo, it is obvious, considering that the cargo is heavy logs of timber, that must, 
very much encumber and impede the mariners in the operations to be performed, 
should rough weather arise ; and it also depends on the character of the ship. 
We therefore say, at this season of the year—not admitting your right at any 
season of the year to load atthe shippers’ risk what you chose on deck—as the 
shippers, we say, that you ought not to have brought any, still less the quantity you 

id 


Gentlemen, the case on the part of the plaintiffs will be, that the ship was 
loaded with an excessive quantity—at allevents, a quantity inconsistent with the 
safety of the navigation at that season of the year:—that I shall prove by those 
who saw the cargo on-board, and by those who knew the nature of theship. In 
the next place we say, at all events in the winter you have no right to bring deck 
cargo at our risk; and we will prove,where deck cargo has been brought, and 
has been sacrificed, ithas been the practice for the ship. ownerto pay the shipper of 
the goods the value. What the] evidence on the other side is, I do not OW}; 
and I should think that it would be idle to make remarks in the outset, which 
will much better arise after the evidence bas been given. 

Gentlemen, I have stated the general question: there are twenty-six pieces of 
timber, which are of value about 40/., thrown overboard. That was not the whole 
of the deck cargo; she had, when she arrived in the river Thames, some deck 

; but that was the value that was thrown overboard, that quantity being 
delivered short of the actual quantity shipped. We shall then show what was the 
state of the ship when she sailed, and that the deck cargo has been loaded at the risk 
of the ship-owner. I wish to prevent embarrassment, when a case of this descrip- 
tion is brought on to be tried, from going into long details; but Ishould state, that 
when cargo of this description is brought on board, it is in great lengths, and 
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it is convenient to cut those pieces, and divide them; and therefore when a ship 
arrives here, on: some occasions, she will appear to have brought more pieces than 
received: thatarises from its being necessary to cut them. That operation was 

erforned here, but it will appear by the report of the Cutom-House, this ship 
fraughta certain number of pieces, and delivered twenty-six pieces short; and it 
is for these twenty-six pieces the present demand is made. The sum is about 402, 
but it is reduced, by the payment into court of the money I have mentioned, to 
112 or 124 As I have before mentionedto you, the question between the shipper 
and the ship-owner is, at whose risk is deck cargo? That is the important question 
which the parties are interested in obtaining your decision upon, an apparently unim- 
portant Cecision upon on an apparently unimportant amount. 





New Books. 


On THe Great Evits or ImpressMEnt, and ifs mischeivous effects 
in the Royal Navy and Merchants ships ; with the great benefits 
to the seamen bestowed by the registration act, of the 30th July, 


1835. By Captain John Gourly, R.N.—Southampton, Wheeler, 
London, Longman, 1838. 


Tunez is more of zeal and good honest intention in this production 
of Captain Gourly, than there is of sound and definite plan. Like 
many other productions on the same subject from naval men, it is 
deficient in that essential quality, the cure for the evil of which it 
complains, and compulsory service by registration after all is the 
means proposed for manning the navy. Now this scheme of Sir 
James rahaun's namely, ‘ registration,” may be all very well, but 
when people undertake to show that it is to effect a particular purpose, 
namely, to provide seamen for the navy, it is not expecting too much 
to require their illustration of its practical working from beginning to 
end. We have read Captain Gourly’s book, as well as all the articles 
of the declared and anonymous writers, who for some time past 
have discussed this important question, but we have found them all 
deficient in plan, all have failed in pointing out a good practical 
method, one that will work easily in effecting the grand object, that 
of manning the navy. We would recommend our professional 
readers, when approaching this very important subject, to confine 
themselves to two points—first, the consideration of what the British 
sailor really is belore he enters the navy, and next, the best straight- - 
forward means of getting him there. Of a real knowledge on the first of 
these two points, we fear many of our profession fall very far short 
in taking blue-jacket as he finds him in a man-of-war, where he is 
in an absolutely fictiitous condition, where he is in fact under con- 
troul. Thus it is that erroneous grounds are first taken; and next, 
it is taken for granted that registration of real or fictitious names 
(for who can say which are real or not) is to effect the grand object; 
and Captain Gourly has failed in showing us how it is to w6rk out this 
end. e have occasionally given room to the letters on this subject 
of a correspondent who signs himself ‘‘ a Skipper,” and we shall 
insert one in our next, of which all that nee Ne said is, that it 
deserves attention :—it is at all events easy to be understood, and 
the “Skipper,” at all events has to our mind the advantage over 
some of our Naval writers, of knowing Jack better then they do. 
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Tae Livs or Gzoncr Lorp Anson, By Sir John Barrow.—Mur- 

ray. 
Wr have allowed other matters to occupy so much of our space, that 
we can do no more now than merely announce the appearance of 
this volume. It is accompanied by a supplementary chapter on the 
state and condition of our Navy, which, proceeding as it has from the 
highest possible source from which such information can be looked 
for, is in every respect entitled to, and will no doubt receive the ut- 
most confidence. It has been the fashion of late as our readers are 
aware, periaps from political or perhaps from personal motives, to 
raise a hue and cry against the efficiency of the right arm of Great 
Britain, her Navy! and alarmists with not the discreetest heads in the 
world, whatever their motives may have been, have indulged in giving 
vent to their fears, and decrying the state of the Navy, have been ex- 
tolling those of France, Russia, kc. For our own part we have 
held all this as perfectly chimerical, and antipolitical as we are by 
nature (for we venture to believe that the material of this work is of 
@ more permanently useful stamp, than such idle discussion would be) 
we have looked on at the bubble, and have now seen it burst, satisfied 
from the first that when the Navy was wanted, both Ships and Sea- 
men would do their duty; that of the former there were plenty of 
the right sort, and of the latter, that they are still to be had; and it will 

e more than all the alarmists can say, supported as our opinion is 
by the information of Sir John Barrow, to persuade usto the contrary. 


STATEMENT OF THE PACKRTS. 


British Post- ee pe eee ne eee SO Sh ft ag pee es OF Af ne YE Se eT ee, 
age of a Single 














aia se FALMOUTH STATION. aa Packets sailed.’Next Packets due 
Lon. jFalm. | 
2s 6dls 7d fee Sage tesvues | 
27:1 8 CIER siveessaece' 
2 22 2 |Spain.............. Every Saturday./Tagus, Jan. 21 sa Saar Jan. 
2 6 i 11 |Gibraltar .......... 
2623 Baier aot Every 2nd Sat. , Jan. 21 

| Egypt & India ...|Every 4th Sat. , Jan, 21 
2 71 8 |Madeira............¥ [Ist Tuesday injH.M.B. Swift, |H.M.B. Lapwing 
3 6 2 7 |Brazil.............. each Month. Jan. ¢ Feb. 22 
2 2/1 8 |America............ [Ist Wed. ditto. |H.M.B. Magnet,| Reindeer, 

Jan. 6 Jan. 12 
ica, Lee- ‘ ; ; 
221 8 gene eee Ist Day in every,H.M.B. Pigeon,|Linnet, Jan. 26 
Month. Jan. 8 

8 1 (2 1 |La Guayra ....... 
$8 1/2 1 |Mexico & Havanna|—t sth ditto...... H.M.B. Skylark,|Express, Jan. 21 


Jan. 17 
Jamaica, Lee- 
22 fh 8 { ward Islands > |—1 5th ditto...... H.M.B. Hope, |Tyrian, Feb. 9 
3 1 2 1 ‘Carthagena ....... Jan. 17 





Tue Rerurnw oF THE PACKETS 18 CALCULATED THUS :—To and from Jamaica, 
12 weeks; America, 9; Leward Islands, 12; Gibraltar, 20 days; Malta,’ 53 days. 
Brazil 20 weeks; Mexico, 18. 

From August to January inclusive, the packet touches at Pernambuco and Bahia 
on her outward passage to Rio Janeiro, and the other six months on he: homeward. 


. 


140 WRECKS OF BRITISH SHIPPING. 


Carr Lient.—The wreck of the Northumberland has taken place 
since Lieut. Barrow’s letter was written, adding another melancholy 
roof of the want of Lagulhas light, to the mariner. Colonel Mitchell 
hae calculated the expense of this light to amount to about £1800, 
and has offered to plan and superintend its erection. 





Wrecks or Britisy SHIpPine. 
Continued from page 67. 






































































































































































MavTane wunan wusas ! { PARTteu- 
vucenae’ mamne.| Basene re. Ramee. yao | waens to. | wascanD ener bhane- 
l 
Te EY TT 1 a 
| ! | a 
Alezander Llanelly Londoa Stadpole 1 Jan. Alllost 
Andrew Sligo Crangie London C Scotland @ Jan | 
Ana Blyth Rutherford -— ‘Beachy Hd. $4 san ‘All fost 
Aan Belinst Castle BB.) 7 Jan |Crew saved 
@ Anne Paley Hunter Liverpool Lisbon Poulton 6 Jan 
Bangor Castle (Belfast Kennedy . Barre Pt. (6 Jan 
Brighton —— Rombay —W: Hovle 8 Jan 
Brothers Yarmouth Burwell , Crew saved | py the Ouse | Capt flem- dry Crew sared 
Courier Peterhead Dunn Glasgow Abcrdcen ‘Sandford Bb 7 Jan }Crew saved 
68 Crusader Liverpool Wickmaa Liverpool Bombay Blackpool 30 Jan, 
Dee Chester Bennett Chester Sunk at her auchors |! Jan. 
Delia Landon Walker Sheilds Rio Orkney ‘32 Dec j\Crew saved 
Earl of Calthnes. Liverpool Liverpool C. tecland 7 Jan 
Esther crew nobly saved by the Americ an Ship Eliza’ Ann, Capt. Howell 3 Dee. Crew saved 
70 Expcrimeat 'Pete-head Morrison Waterford Glasgow Arcwe!ll BZ Jan. 
Favorite London Rae ‘Liverpool Leghorn Laucash C. Jan Crew saved 
Forster Hartlepoul |Macmocitre Loudon Avandoned at Sea "4 Jan. 
Harvest Home $$ —————— Lh erpuol St. Thumas (Liverpool 6 Jan. Crew saved 
Jamcs & William Inverness Marshall Lassiemouth Glasgow ‘Portsay 7 Jan. Crew saved. 
75 Juno Belfast Patrick (7 Jan. 
Leandcr Frank \Malta ome (overach 1.) Jan ‘Crew saved 
Leonidas Adamson ‘Sunderland is guthton Ostend 6 Jan, [55 lost 
Lockwoods Liverpool New York Liverpool (6 Jan. Crew saved 
Loyalist Newburn Petersburgh ‘Liverpool Gothiand Dec. |Crew saved 
80 Magnet Dowell on ee KK. OK nck | oDice. [Crew saved 
Maryaret Dixon Newcastle = London ‘Gunficet ‘10 Jan: !All lost 
Mary and Ana Walker Sligo ——_——_——— Jan, (Crew saved. 
Milo*® St. Jao Fugland | Hogsties Dec, [Three inst 
Monke Liverpool Gibraltar Formby ® Jan. [At Sca 
85 Navarin Jennings ————————-|Lyan crew takeu 4 Jan. |Crew saved. 
Economy Hodson Sunderland ‘Poctamouth [abandoned | 9 Jan. 
Phoenix off Berwick fouudcd at Sea, none sarcd 0 Jan. 
Roscoe Se  — ——— Thirscr 1 Jan. [One saved 
Sappho | Wallace Demerara Greenock Cardigan BL 7 Jan. [Crew saved 
90 Sara Briggs Loudon Gainsborough Trinity S. {10 Jan. |All lost 
——_— lee Liverpool Dee Jan |All lost 
Sarah [——————_—_—_——— Owens Chester —_—_———————_ Salishury B.{ Jan. \Crew saved. 
Kybele Scarborough Smith st. John NB Belfast iCardigan B.6 Jan. Crew saved 
arbert Castle luverary |Glasyow |\Cowal C.F Jan. |Crew saved 
0 Tevegraph Yarmouth —— ——e Well Bank [10 Jan. | 
Telemachusa —_— _ Donvor Seaham Loudon at Sca (0 Jan |Crew saved 
Thomas Pcile Workington M'Carteny Swansca Dublin Aberavon [6 Jan. 
Triton _ Bengston Liver pool Stockholm Bornholm [13 Dee 
Two Sisters York Briygys Clecness [7 Jan. 

106 Underbill St. Ives ————— | St. Ives Swansea [{Mfracombe [8 Jan. |Three lost 
Vadine =) Patterson a —— Linerick [7 Jan. Crew saved 
Venus —_—_————_ | McFea Glasgow ligo Inch Bt. |?) Jan. |Crew saved 
Wellington ———-———— _ |McKennon ——--— 7 Jan 
William Henry | Driven out of | Sunderland in ballast on iC. trelaud |7 Jan | All lost - 

105 Yeoman —— |Thom Liverpool Demcrara iSunderland |? Jan. 


| 











© Crew picked up by the Francis of Wilmington, US 


The following Table contains the number of officers on the Navy List of January 
in each of the years mentioned, from 1816 to 1839. 


1816 1831 1834 1836 1837 1838 1839 
Flag Officers ...,........ 843...... 216...... 193..... 162...... 154... .. 212 ...... 216 
Captains ......-..00es00s 819...... 833...... 792...... 7§2...... 759...... 697...... 687 
Commanders ..........6. 894......}192..... L144......2119......1105...... J084...... 1087 
Lieutenants .......0600030 10.00 00. BO0T o00 00,3199 .0022-8000..... 2994,,....2918......287 h 
Marine Officers.........1836...... 893...... 856..... 838...... 831...... 810...... 805 
Masters ..cccccceccceseeee 693... .. SQL... 485....0. 477...... 45-4#.. ... 439...... 805 
Medical Officers ......1537......1153.....1017......1020...... 977...... 1042......1046 
Pursers ........-cc0s-s00- 997...... 646...... 619...... 593...... 578...... 570...... 558 
Naval Instructors...... 12. ceo cee eee nue nee cee weet ce tee tee eee!CO LL 
Chaplains ..........6.065 62.0... Tl... 63.0... 61. 69... 72... 70 





10,487 8885 8324 8077 7921 783+ 7383 
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PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTNENTS. 141 


Roya, Navy 1x Commission. 


PROMOTIONS. 


Captains, S. Hellard, E. J. Johnson, Hon. E. Howard, J. Monday. Commanders, 
E. Chappell, Hon. K. Stewart, N. Lefevre, C. Spettigue, A. Forbes. _ Lhentenants, 
C. Wemyss, J. O. Bathurst, B. Paget, W. Armitage, W. Rowlett, J. Stoddard. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Acngnon, St. V.—Seeond Master, S. Lillicrap. Coast Guanp.—Com. G. Dobson 
Weymouth. Beraupa.—Hospital Assist. Surgeon, W. Lambert. Britannia, 120. 
—Mast. Asist., G. Bower ; Assist. Surgeon. W. Moorhead, T. E. Molesworth. CoLum- 
Bia, St. V.— Assist. Surgeon, C. Daniell. Exce.uent.—Mate, J. Hardy. Ganoss, 
84.—Masters Assist., J. Donaldson; Chaplain, E. Moore; Mid, J.W. Fairholme ; 
Mates, H. Need, C. Maitland. Grecian, 16.—Midshipman, P. Hudson. Grirron, 
S.— Assist. Surgeon, A. Barr. INcoNsTANT, 36.—Clerk, J. B. Hay. Maczra, St. 
V,—Mate, H. W. Toole. Maasar, 74.—Mate, J. Munton; Vol. H. Harvey. 
Matta, Hospital, Assist. Surgeon, E. Nolleth. PartripceE, 10.—Clerk, J. Harshaw. 
PowerruL, §4.—Captain, C. Napier, C.B.; Lieutenants, R. Duncan, W. Toby ; 
Purser, R. G. Didham; Mate, J. Mitchell. Rayan ApDELAIDE.—Assist. Surgeon, 
W. R. Cockburn. Royat Soveretan.—Master, J. Taylor. SERINGAPATAM; 46. 
—Assist. Surgeons, L. C. Urquhart, A. Coates. Spirrire, St. V.—Sec. Master, 
C. Noddall; Clerk, W. Stanway. Tatavera, 74.—Midshipman, R. Boyce. Wan- 
DERER, 16.—Assist. Surgeon, W. P. Banks. WeEazLe, 10.—Assist. Surgeon, A 
Slight. 


Movements or Her Masestr’s Suips 1n ComMISSION. 
AT HOME. 


AcHERoNn, St. V., Licut. Kennedy, 16th January, left Plymouth for Malta. Bur- 
FALO, 15th January, paid off at Chatham. Exectra, 18, Com. W. Preston, 8th 
January, arr. at Portsmouth from South America. Grecian, 16, Com. W. Smyth, 
27th December, left Plymouth for South America, Hercutes, 74, J. T. Nicholas, 
27th December, arr. at Plymouth from Halifax. Inconstant, 386, Captain Pring, 
10th January, left Plymouth for Halifax. Marasar, 74, Captain W. Montague, 
26th December, arr. at Portsmouth from Bermuda, 27th, sd. fur Plymouth, to be 
docked. MeEcz#&RA, St. V., Lieutenant H.C. Goldsmith, 23rd December, left Ports- 
mouth for Mediterranean. NiGHTINGALE, 6, 15th January, left Portsmouth for 
north Coast of Spain. Partripce, 10, Lieutenant W. Morris, 9th Jannary, left 
Portsmouth for Africa. Peart, 20, Captain Right Hon. Lord C, Paget, 20th De- 
cember, arr. at Portsmouth from Bermuda, 2nd Jatuary, paid off at Sheerness. 
PowerFuL, 84, 3rd January, commanded by Captain Napier, fitting at Sheerness. 
Russe, 74, Captain Sir W. H. Dillon, K.C.H., 23rd December, arrived at Ports- 
mouth from Lisbon, 27th, sd. for Sheerness, 16th January, paid off. Zesra, 16, 
Hon. Captain M. Stopford, fitting at Sheerness. At Spitneap, Ganges, Horatio, 
transport, and President, American packet. In PortsMouTH Hargour, Britannia, 
Victory, Royal George, Excellent, Chamelion, Daphne, Elcctra, Gypsey trader, and 
Messenger steamer. In Homoaze, Royal Adelaide, 5an Josef, Malabar, Hercules, 
and Opossum. In the Sounp, Rolla, and Asia emigrant ship. 


ABROAD. 


Actzon, 26, Captain Right Hon. Lord E. Russell, 20th October Teneriffe, 22nd 
November, Rio. ANDROMACHE, 28, Captain Baynes, 29th November, at Bermuda. 
BEacte, 10, Surveying Vessel, Com. J. C. Wickham, 9th July, Hobart Town. Bua- 
zeER, St. V., 2nd January, Mediterranean. Buzzarp, 3, Com. J. Stoll, 19th October, 
Teneriffe, 20th, sd. for Sierra Leone. Caxiore, 28, 5th October, Buenos Ayres, 
20th November, at Monte Video. Carysrort, 28, Captain Sir B. Martin, 25th 
November, Malta. Cuaryspis, 3, Hon. Lieutenant Gore, 30th November, at Ja- 
maica. CoLumBia, 2, 28th November, at Jamaica, from St. Thomas. Conriance, 
2, Lieutenant Stopford, 14th December, at Marseilles. CoRNwaALtis, 74, Captain 
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Sir R. Grant, 29th November, Bermuda. CrocopiLe, 28, Captain J. Polkinghorne, 
25th November, left Bermuda for Barbadoes. Cruiser, 16, Captain King, 8th Sep- 
tember arr. at Trincomalee, 10th October, at Madras. Donercat, 78, Captain J. 
Drake, llth December, Tagus. Exvectra, 22nd November, left Rio for England, 
Esroir, 10, 11th November, Tagus. Fair RosamMonp, 4th November, arr. at St. 
Helena. Harrier, 18, Com. H. H. Carew, 15th December, left Valparaiso, for 
Mexioc. Hercutes, 74, Captain M. F. Bushby, 13th December, left Halifax for 
England. Hornet, 6, Lieutenant Baillie, 1lth November, arr. Jamaica, JasEuR, 
16, Com. F. M. Boultbee, 4th January, arr. at Gibraltar from Malaga. Larne, 18, 
Com. P. Blake, 22nd May, arr. at Manilla, from China. Leverert, 10, Lieut. Com. 
C. J. Bosanquet, 5th September, arr. at Mauritius, from Rodriguez. Liny, 16, 25th 
November, arr. at Teneriffe, 26th, sd. for Africa. Mapaaascar, 46, Captain Sir T. 
S. Peyton, 30th November, left Jamaica for Havannah. Macasar, 74, Captain Sir 
W. A. Montague, 15th November, at Bermuda, 29th, sd. fon England. Mensa, 4, 
St. V. 4th December, at Halifax, from Quebec. Orestes, 18, Com. J. F. Newell, 
20th October, Teneriffe. Picxie, Sch. Lieutenant Hart, 21st November, at Jamaica. 
25th, sd. on a cruise, Racenorse, 18, Com. W. H. Crawford, 29th November, 
Bermuda. Rinapove, 16, Com. S. Nixon, 29th November at Bermuda. Russevn, 
74, Captain Sir W. H. Dillon, 11th December, left Lisbon for Portsmouth. Sama- 
Rana, 28, Captain W,. Broughton, 25th of September, at Lima, from Valparaiso. 
Saracen, 10, 4th November, at Cape of Good Hope, from Madagascar. Serrent, 
16, Com, R. J. Warren, 27th November, sd. from Jamaica. Sxipsack, 5, Lieute- 
nant J. Robinson, 25th November, left Bermuda for the West Indies. Snake, 16, 
Com. A. Milne, 18th November, Jamaica. Sparrow, 10, Com. J. Shepherd, 5th 
October, Monte Video, 22nd November, Rio. Sta, 46, Commodore T. R. Sullivan, 
Sth November, at Pernambuco, from Bahia, 10th at Rio. Tartarus, St. V., 28th 
November, left Jamaica for St. Thomas. Tripune, 24, Captain Tomkinson, 11th 
December, Tagus. TrRincuLo, 16, Com. H. E. Coffin, 15th December, left Lisbon for 
Cadiz. VeEstTAaL, 26, 29th November, Bermuda. Victor, 16, Com. Crozier, 14th 
September at Singapore. Weazze, 10, John Simpson, 27th November, left Gibral- 
tar for Barcelona. Wizarp, 10, Lieut. Com. E. L. Harvey, 1st December, left 
Pernambuco for Bahia. 





Reminiscences.—Iron Steam-boats. The lar:rest iron vessel, (1200 tons) is now 
building by Mr. Laird, of Birkenhead, for the British and American Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, to be called the Atalanta.—Steam Communication. A line of 
** Grand Steamers ’’ is about to be established between New York and Bordeaux.— 
Tax on STEAMBOAT PASsENGERS is proposed to be levied at the rate of one halfpenny 
for every four miles, and steamboats not to ply in future without a licence.—THE 
Lonpon anD GREENWICH RalLway is now entirely open. The distance is run in 
about eighteen minutes.—Lonpon Docks. A new jetty has just been completed in 
these docks, extending from the south-west quay, 800 feet across the large basin, 
affording frontage on both sides for loading outward bound ships of 1,600 feet.— 
Quick Passace. The Seringapatam, Captain Denny, has made the passage between 
the Land’s End and Madras, in eighty days.—H.M.S. Beaate has left Sydney on 
her voyage of discovery to the northern coast of Australia.—Mutiny. Three of the 
crew of the barque Emma, at Ceylon, have been sentenced to three years imprison- 
ment for mutiny.—THeE ANtTonto Pererra. H.M.S. Algerine is gone in search of 
this ship, supposed to be lost besween the Alacranes and the coast of China.—H. M.S. 
Warrior. is ship was nearly destroyed by fire, lately at Woolwich—it was ex- 
tinguished by the prompt, and energetic measures of the police, under the direction of 
Captain Hornby, and Lieut. Pearse, R.N.—Royat Nava Cottecs. This establish- 
ment is to be re-opened on a new plan under Captain Hastings, of H. M.S. Excellent, 
in March next.—Prince GEORGE or CAMBRIDGE, arrived at Ceuta, in H.M.S. 
Wasp, on 30th of November, and proceeded on to Tetuan.—Inpta. The Jndia, first 
vessel of the Indian Steam Ship Company, will sail immediately for India.—La De- 
singe. A French man-of-war brig, has been lost off Brest; guns of distress were 
heard at night, the next morning the coast was strewn with her wreck, and bodies of 
her crew, not one of whom was saved.— NEWFOUNDLAND. The House of Assembly, 
at Newfoundland, have voted 500/., for the promotion of steam navigation, between 
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that country, and Great Britain and Ireland.—ARvGLass. 
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The lighthouse and part 


of the pier at Ardglass, are said to have been washed down by the late storms.— Haar- 


LEM LAKE. 


A project has received the Royal assent, at the Hague, for draining this 


inland sheet of water.—CoNsTANTINOPLE. It is in contemplation to construct a sus- 


pension bridge between Constantinople and Galata.—Catais. 


A new lighthouse is 


projected at Calais, to be 200 feet high, instead of the Tour du Gust, only 120 feet 


above the level of the sea.— BRIGHTON. 


The Pavilion has been struck by lightning 


in the late storms.— Menai Bripce received so much damage in the storms of the 
6th of January, that no coach or passengers could pass over it, obliging the mail to be 
conveyed across by boat. The damage was not in the main chains, being confined to 
those which support the platform.—San Juan p’Uxxtoa. Taken possession of by the 
French Admiral Baudin, on the 28th of November, after a destructive bombardment, 
and a suspension of hostilities between France and Mexico agreed on, for eight 


months.— LIGHTNING. 


H.M. ship Snake, was struck by Lightning recently, on her 


voyage from Bermuda to Halifax. Her mainmast was sprung by its effects.— HER- 
MINIE. The French sixty gun frigate Herminie, is reported to have ben lost on the 
Bahamas on the 8rd November last in a severe hurricane,—the crew saved. 





Births. 


At Malta, on the 7th of December, 
the lady of Lieutenant Blount, command- 
ing H.M. Steam-packet Hermes, of a 
son. ; 

On Sunday, the 9th, the lady of Lieut. 
Saumarez Brock, R.N., of a daughter. 

At Buckland Cottage, near Ports- 
mouth, on the 26th of December, the 
lady of Captain C. C. Askew, R.N., of a 
daughter. 

At on the 26th December, the lady of 
Lieutenant Welch, Commander of the 
Swift, of a son. 


PBarriages. 
At road on the 6th inst., John J. 


J.ancaster, Esq., Surgeon of H.M. ship 
Daphne, to Miss Mary Ann Prior. 


Deaths. 


At Sholden Lodge, near Upper Deal, 
on the 29th of November, Lady Harvey, 


aged 54, the wife of Vice-Admiral Sir 
Thomas Harvey, K.C.B. 

On the 20th of December, Captain 
the Hon. William Waldegrave, R.N. 
second son of the late, and brother to the 
present Lord Radstock. 

At the Upper School, Greenwich, on 
the 4th, of small pox, Samuel, the third 
son of Lieutenant C. H. Masterman, 


R.N., of Hambledon, aged 13. 


Lately, Mr. Richard Hayes, Purser of 
H,M. surveying vessel, Thunder. 

Drowned on the 22nd of June last, off 
the coast of Africa, Mr. Henry Attrill 
Miller, mate of the ship African, and son 
of Mr. Philip Miller, RN. 

Lately, at his residence, Saltram-place, 
Plymouth, Lieutenant George Dunsford. 

On the 19th of December, Anna Maria 
Hall, widow of the late Thomas Hall, 
Lieutenant R.N. 

At Parkstone, Dorset in his 51st year, 
Henry Festing, Esq. Captain, RA 


eldest son of the late Captain Festing 
RN : 


At New Lakenham, Kent, Lieutenant 
Thomas Gidney, R.N., (1807) aged 56. 





TO OUR FRIENDS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 


The Packets No. 17 and No. 18 of J. H. M., received. 

Lieut. Evans’s examination of Raleigh’s Tyfoon, shall receive attention. 

R. A. Will see that the general character of this work is instructive. Our steam 
pesource) he may depend, will not need pointing out, but we may nevertheless make 


More of MANNING THE Navy in our next, from the “ Sxrprer.” 
The Calculators’ Pocket Guide, came too late for notice. 

Arous’s letter too late. He must abbreviate to ensure our attention. 
We hope to receive “ Carrain CreiGHTon’s” return voyage. 
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Merroro.LocicaL RecistTer. 


Kept at Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, by Mr. W. Rocerson, of the Royal Observatory. 
























: : Faure. THER. 
| >» | BanomeTen. | In the Shade. | WIND. 
Aya ee WrarTuen 
c= ad Quarter. Strength.’ 
° e Pind ee egdee ect ee 
= | P.M. [A.M PM. P.M. 
SE. | 2 2 of. 
SE, | 2 | 2 od (3) (4) 
SE. 5 4 or (4) 
E. 2 3 ofr (3) 
N. 3 4 b. 
S. 2 4 or (4 
NW. 3 4 b. 
w./3]/ 8s b. 
SW. | 4 4 od $4 
SW. 5 5 i 
NW. 3 3 bm. 
NW. 4 6 qbe. 
SW. 5 5 be. 
SW. 4; 6 o. 
sw. | 6] 6 qbe. 
SW. 4| 6 beq. 
SE. 2| 4 o. osr (3 ( 
SW. | 11] 91 qbe. qbep (4 
SW. 6] 7! beps(2 | gbcps 3) 
NW. 5 | 5! beps (2 b. 
SW. 4) 4 be. be. 
SW. 5 | 4 | qgor(2) ed (3 
NW. 1 2 ogm, be. 
SW. 5| § qo. qo. 
W. 2| 2,7 or 2) or (8 
NW. 3 | 6| beph (I | qbeps 3) 
NW. 4; 5] beps(2 be. 
N. 2/ 4 bm. bem 
W. 2 2 b. bem 
NW. | 6) 4 | gor (1 (2 | be. 
SW: 4; 4 bein. od 3) 4) 


DeczemBen.—Mean height of the Barometer=30'051 inches; Mean temperature== 38°5 degrees 
Depth of Rain fallen |{1-60 inches 
Norz.—Dec. 2, 1838.—About 11 p.m., we had a heavy thunder shower at Greenwich : the 
lightning was brilliant, and the peals of thunderloud. Jan. th 1839.—This morning a tremen- 
dous hurricane passed over Enyland, committing considerable devastation. Jan. 19.—The aurora 
borealis appeared very beautiful at midnight. 


Abbreviations used in columns“ Weather,” and “Strengthof Wind.” 


Wimp. WraTHBA. 

0 Calm. b Blue Sky—whether clear or p Passing temporary showers. 

1 Light Air, hazy atmosphere. q Squally. 

2 Light Breeze. e Clouds — detached passing} r rain—continued rain. 

8 Gentle Breeze. clouds. 6 Snow, 

4 Moderate Breese. dad Drizzling Rain. t Thunder 

§& Fresh Breeze. f Foggy—f Thick fog. u Ugly threatening appear- 

6 Strong Breeze. g Gloomy, dark weather. ances. 

Y Moderate Gale. h Hail. v Visible clear atmosphere. 

8 Fresh Gale. 1 Lightning. w Wet Dew. 

9 Strong Gale. m Misty hazy atmosphere. - Under any letter indicates an 
10 Whole Gale. o Overcast—or the whole sky extraordinary degree. 
11 Storm. oovered with thick clouds, 


12 Hurricane. 


The Figures in the Weather Columns.—1 denotes the first six hours of the day, é.e., from mid- 
night to6 a.m.; 2 from 6 a.m.to noon; 3 from noon to6 P.M.; 4 from 6 P.m.to midnight. The 
marke ( and ) signify the first and last half of these intervals, and both together denote the whole 
interval> They are inten led to express the time nearly when rain or snow fell. Thus 2) signifies. 
that rain or snow fell between 9 a.m. and noon; (1 between midnight and 3 A.m.; and (2) that 
it rajned or snowed the the whole six hours from 6 a.m. te noon; (3) ditto from noon to 6 r.m 
ke. 





LONDON: T. STANLEY, PRINTER, 17, BARTLETT'S BUILDINGS, HOLBORN. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 
Marcu, 1839. 


Rerortep Istanp To THE NORTHWARD OF THE FALKLANDs. 


Schooner Kelpie, Mazatlan, Gulf of California, May 24th, 1838. 

Sir,—lI take the earliest opportunity of informing you, of my having 
seen during the passage from England, what I firmly believe to be an 
Island, and which, from its not being laid down in the Admiralty chart 
which I have of the coast, I conclude must be unknown. 

Before however stating the circumstances attending my seeing it, I 
must be allowed to premise, that in making this statement, I do not 
positively assert that it was land, but that it had so much the appear- 
ance of it, that no doubt existed at the time upon the mind of any 
person on board, nor has any since arisen In my own to cause a doubt, 
otherwise than that which must strike every one of the great improba- 
bility of land existing so near the Falkland Islands, and not to be 
known. 

I am induced to be thus particular in making this statement, as it so 
frequently happens, that persons are deceived in what they imagine to 
be land, even when supposed to be seen in much less improbable situ- 
ations than this, and thus a number of doubtful Islands, &c. are placed 
upon charts, which only tend to mislead and confuse; I should there- 
fore much regret, were I to be the cause of increasing these errors. I 
am however enabled from having had good observations immediately 
after leaving, to lay its supposed position down sufficiently correct for 
any vessel passing, with an intention of looking for it, at once to deter- 
mine its existence or otherwise. 

During the night of the 8th of March, whilst running from the 
northward towards the eastern extreme of the Falkland Islands; large 
quantities of sea-weed were seen, together with a variety of birds, and 
among them some penguins. At 7 a.m. on the following morning, a 
haze which had been hanging to windward cleared away, when land 
was reported on the larboard quarter. Having had sights on the 
previous day, and knowing that we were distant in latitude 120 miles 
from the Falklands; I could not at first think otherwise, than that it 
must be a bank of fog; but upon looking at it with a glass, I became 
satisfied of its being land, and immediately hauled upon a wind with 
the intention of approaching it; but after having stood to the eastward 
for a few miles, the wind veered directly off from it and blew fresh. I 
was therefore reluctantly obliged to give up the attempt,-as it would 
ENLARGED SERIES.—=-NO. 3.—VOL. FOR 1839. U 
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have taken the whole day to have worked up to it, and probably have 
lost a fair wind for making the Falklands, from whence I hoped to 
obtain the error of my chronometer. 

The Island, the position of which corrected for error of chronometer, 
is in lat. 49° 16’ 26” S., lon. 56° 39’ 9" W., was in sight for an hour and 
a half, during which time it did not alter its appearance in any way. I 
should imagine it to be from 2 to 3 miles long, perhaps longer; its 
eastern extreme appeared to terminate in a long low point, and its 
northern extreme in a bluff; near the centre appeared a hill of a conical 
form. For several hours after losing sight of it, we passed immense 
quantities of sea-weed in large patches, with numbers of small shells 
upon it. There were a great number of birds in its neighbourhood. 
In consequence of the wind veering to the southward during the night, I 
passed the Falklands, at a greater distance than I had intended; but, 
had a sufficient sight of them, to ascertain that my chronometer was in 
error 15 miles, placing us to the westward of our position by bearings 
of the land, at the time of getting the meridian altitude. On the 28th 
of March, at noon, I spoke with a homeward bound American Whaler, 
whose longitude by chronometer, was only nine miles to the eastward 
of mine, allowing the error of 15 miles. On my arrival at this port, I 
found my chronometer was 23 miles to the westward, so that I think I 
shall not be wrong, in allowing it an error of 15 miles at the time of 
seeing the Island. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient humble Servant, 
D. A. Bucnayn. 

To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


We insert the foregoing letter, because we do not consider ourselves 
justified, in suppressing information from a source which is entitled to — 
attention. At the same time, persons of as much experience as our 
correspondent, have been deceived in the appearances of Islands. We shall 
merely add, that Her Majesty’s Ship Tyne in 1820, Ranger in 1825 and 
also in 1827, and Basilisk in 1835, passed within a few miles of the place 
here alluded to, without seeing any Island; and our readers will, no doubt, 
remember the discussion of a similar discovery in our January number for 
1835, in the neighbourhood of the Falkland Islands.—Ep. N.M. 


Pictou Roaps anp Harsour, Nova Scotia. 


Pictou is a place of rising importance, its timber trade has rather 
fallen off of late, but the working of the coal mines in the immediate 
neighbourhood, has opened a very brisk trade in that article, which 
occupies some hundreds of vessels, of all dimensions, in the coasting and 
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foreign trade, many of which, are from five hundred to seven hundred 
tons, chiefly trading to the United States. The best anchorage in 
Pictou Roads, is in 7 fathoms with the following bearings; viz.—the 
Lighthouse, W. ;—Point Caribou, N.—and Roaring-bull-point, S.E. : 
the latter is a high bluff sloping to the southward, and has a small 
white house on the slope. From this bluff a reef runs out north three 
cables length, and from point Caribou west nearly halfa mile. You 
are sheltered completely from S.E. by the S. round to N. and in a great. 
measure as far as N.E. by the island and reefs off it; in fact, the only 
winds that throw in any sea, are those from S.E. by E. to N.E. by E., 
and they are fair for running into the Harbour, which may be attempted 
in almost any weather by ships, drawing from 18 to 20 feet. To run 
in—bring the small white house to the left of the light-house, and 
close to it on with along building appearing off the starboard point 
up the harbour, (it lies to the left of a small, but remarkable gap in the 
N.W. land) bearing W. 3 N.;—keep them on until Roaring-bull point 
begins to be shut in with the east land, by which time you will be 
pretty close to the low sandy beach on which the light-house stands. 
Then haul over to the northward towards a bushy tree standing by 
itself on the north shore, until you are in mid-channel between it and 
the light-house point. You may then proceed up the harbour, west, in 
mid-channel, towards the point with the building before-mentioned, and 
rounding it at a convenient distance, anchor at pleasure off the town in 
7 or 8 fathoms: or, if only taking the harbour for shelter, you may 
anchor any where within the light-house in mid-channel. The holding 
ground is excellent, and you are secure from all winds. * On the inner 
bar at high water spring tides are from 22 to 23 feet, or the outer bar 
5 fathoms, between the bars 7 and 8 fathoms. The tide flows at full 
and change at 10 o’Clock, and rises at springs from 6 to 8 feet 
according to the wind ; at neaps from 3 to 5 feet. 

The light-house is painted white, and is very conspicuous for 
shewing a fixed light. To proceed in the night with a vessel of easy 
draft, bring the light to bear W. 4.N., and steer for it until within 
about fifty fathoms off it, and then haul round it at about that distance 
gradually, not going into less than 3 fathoms. Pictou appears to me 
to be a harbour very easy ofaccess and very capacious. The roadstead 
is certainly one of the best in the world, the bottom clay and mud. 
There is anchorage under the island of ‘‘ Pictou,”’ but it is by no means 
recommended. This island may be seen from a ship’s deck 4 or 5 
leagues off; a reef extends off its east end about a mile, and off its west 
end more than half channel over, the 3 fathom bank marked in the 
charts, it is said, does not exist; although in making for these roads or 
harbour, it would be advisable not to come within 4 or 5 miles of the 
island, or 7 or 8 of ‘‘ Cape Bear’’ as the soundings are yery imperfectly 
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known, and a shoal * is said to exist from 5 to 6 miles from the latter. 
The land from Cape St. George to within about 10 miles of Pictou, is 
very high and mountainous. 


Geo. PEaAcock. 
Master R.N. H.M.S. Andromache. 





Rocks oFF TENEDOs,— Extract of a Letter. 


‘¢ Her Majesty’s Talbot having unfortunately run aground in working 
from Vasikia Bay to Tencdos and Alexder Troas, you may like to have 
the position of the rock, as I had the chart you sent of Captain 
Copeland’s survey in 1834. I took the angles from Vasikia Bay across, 
for the place of the ship when on shore, which was preciscly on the 10 
fathoms, marked in Captain Copeland's chart, inside or to the westward 
of the Island, named by him Petro-nisi. 

‘‘The Ship ran ashore at 11h a.m. 22nd November. Fortunately it 
was a weather shore and very smooth water, and she did not to all 
appearance hurt herself; having floated off at 6h 15m p.m., after her 
guns were taken out and her water started. The following day the wind 
was very fresh and we returned to Vasikia Bay; but on the 26th we 
went to Tenedos to ascertain the particulars of the place the ship got 
onshore. You will see in Captain Copeland’s chart, a clear channel is 
described, as being one-third of a mile from Petro-nisi, towards Black 
Cape. When on shore we had 11 feet hard rock under the fore-foot, 
21 feet in the after part of the fore-chains, and all afloat elsewhere, 
except to the N.W. where we had 24 fathoms. Fortunately we had 
little way when we ran on shore, having tacked a short time before. 
The object of going inside this island, was to have weathered Gaidaro- 
nisi, and the shoal to the westward of it.” 

The rock above-mentioned, lies about West }th mile, from the little 
Island of Petro-nisi, off Black Cape, on the north shore of Tenedos 
—although there are six and seven fathoms in the channel alluded to, 
we caution our Merchant Commanders from using it.—Ep. N. M. 

Zhe Ocean Shoal. Oncoming from Vourla to this anchorage, we 
passed between the Ocean shoal and the Island of Gaidaro-nisi. I 
observed that the Island of Petro-nisi off the Black Cape of Tenedos 
Island, is not the Island drawn on the Sketch No. 3, for the mark on 
the ocean rock in the same chart, but it is the centre of the three 
Islands to the northward of Tenedos: in the first place, Petro-nisi is 
much smaller, and if you draw a line from the southern part of Petro- 


* This is not the shoal on which the Malabar struck, the latter being a 
continuation of the reef extending from the land of Cape Bear, something 
Jess than 2 miles. 
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nisi,touching, or nearly so, any point (as drawn) in the Island of Tenedos, 
you would be at least three quarters of a mile to the northward of 
~ the Ocean rock, as laid down in the same chart; but draw a line from 
the southern part of the centre Island, nearly touching the Black Cape, 
and that will give you the position of the Ocean shoal, which has 19 
feet on it. Therefore either the island on the chart or the island drawn 
in the sketch is named wrong. 


A RE-EXAMINATION OF THE TyYFOONG, experienced by H. M. S. 
Raleigh, Captain Quin, on the 4th and 5th August, 1835.—By 
Lieut. J. Evans, R. N. 


Some explanation, Mr. Editor, seems duc from me, for having 
assigned a South-westerly progressive course (with more precision 
S. 30° 56’ W.) to the Tyfuong experienced by the Raleigh in the China 
Sea, and (S.W. and W.S.W. courses to) other characteristic storms 
therein. 

The question now brought again under review, being of great 
importance to the navigator, * will, I trust, plead my excuse for now 
touching upon it, after the care which Mr. Redfield has taken in 
investigating the matter. 

In the view I took of the Raleigh’s Tyfoong, there was every reason 
for believing that I was supported by the general description, extant of 
those storms ; for, although the account which states the wind as veering 
in the vicinity of the land, from N.W. or N.N.W.—shifting suddenly 
to N.E. and ending at S.E.—and at a further distance from the coast 
—from N.W. round to S.W. and ending at South—has not the name 
of the original writer to give it additional value; yet, it bears internal 
evidence of having been penned, from collected facts, (or from the 
actual experience of the individual,) by an old voyager in the Oriental 
Seas:—not improbably the late Hydrographer to the East India 
Company—and is deserving of attention, inasmuch as the changes given, 
seem to indicate a curve in those meteors, from the S.W. towards the 
West: 

It is necessary to remark, that, the amount of our information 
respecting circular storms, at the time the observations in the Raleigh’s 
Tyfoong were made, was drawn from the Redfield theory of the period, 


* This is apparent, for, if the Captain of a Ship, under an erroneous 
impression as to the regularity of a general line of progression, places his 
vessel in a certain position agreeable to that—he might, if the contrary 
happen to be the case, fall into the vortex, which he had confidently hoped 
and expected to have cleared. 


rae ea 
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a wind gyrating round a common centre or vortex from left to right; 
from which rotative action certain regular phases or characteristic 
changes result. The object was to test the Tyfoong of the China sea 
by the above described theory, in order to ascertain whether it corres- 
ponded with the circular hurricane of the West Indies. It wasassumed, 
therefore, as a perfect circle, with a regular succession of changes of 
wind (except in the centre) and having previously planned a simple 
instrument—the moveable hurricane circle—as the readiest and best 
means we could devise for tracing the apparent transit ofa vessel, across 
the diameter of a storm of this nature, it was applied in this case. The 
result is given in N. M. volume for 1837. p. 303. 

As the changes above given seem to indicate a curve in these meteors 
from a south-westerly to a more westerly line of progression, {it is very 
desirable, as they are far from being infrequent, that, every means be 
used to induce navigators, whether of the Royal or Mercantile Marine, 
to lose no opportunity of making their observations with care, and 
afterwards recording them, not alone as aiding in the acquisition of a 
knowledge, peculiarly interesting to themselves as seamen, and as being 
of great importance in navigation; but, as adding thereby, to our 
stock (meager enough) of meteorological information. 

It may be further added, that, the tracing ofthe general course of a 
storm from its period of occurrence at certain places, and deducing 
therefrom, the inference of its moving invariably with a steady precision, 
may mislead the mariner who trusts to it. Where possible the path of 
any individual storm, over ships, and islands, &c. throughout its course, 
should be obtained, in order to detect any aberration that may arise 
locally. Anomalies, either real or apparent, have occurred, which, 
until we gain further knowledge of the subject, cannot be set at rest at 
once by opinion; because, as more than one action of the meteor, may 
give rise to those real, or seeming irregularities, it cannot be received 
as decisive. 

In my essay with the Tyfoongs, I thought that I had tested them 
fairly by the Redfield theory, without any fanciful interposition of my 
own, and it will be observed by a reference to the former paper; that 
the probability of these meteors curving to the northward in their 
prolonged course, was not disputed : indeed, in a paper written subse- 
quently, I inferred the probability of some of these being identified with 
the Tiffoons, which devastate some parts of Hindustan, and are felt by 
ships in the Gulf of Bengal. 

It appears, that the changes of wind which I followed, as given in 
the extract quoted in the former paper (for the correctness or incorrect- 
ness of which, Iam not chargeable) agree with those of the log of the 
ship, as published in the Canton Register. These changes were: 
N.N.E. round to East, and E.S.E.—8 points. _ Mr. Redfield, 
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however states, that the changes were—North, round by the East, 
S.E. and S., being just double, or embracing an entire semi-circle : 
here is a remarkable discrepancy. On re-perusing the extract which I 
took as my guide, I must confess, it seems very probable, that between 
3 a.M.and 6 p.m. of the Sth, the wind did veer more southerly than 
E.5.E.—perhaps S.E. is most likely to have been the last shift of wind 
in the storm—but a reference to the official account, which, doubtless, 
is lodged at the Hydrographic department of the. Admiralty, would 
determine the question at once; it is singular, however, if the wind did 
not terminate at E.S.E. that, the remaining changes should have been 
omitted in two accounts given by the officers. 

In the paper in your January number, from New York, the Raleigh’s 
storm is considered identical with that of the ship Lady Hayes, and the 
one which passed over Canton—the general course is given at N. 72°W. 
The remarks seem to imply, that, the circle of the hurricane is not a 
perfect one; but it is admitted, that for practical purposes in large 
storms, it may be so considered. Any deviation from a true circle, 
would, we might expect, give rise to irregular shifts of wind near the 
margin; but, when the changes are found regular in their succession, 
may we not infer that the circle is perfect? The analogies of nature 
would lead us to believe that it is so always. The Raleigh’s changes 
appear to have been regular. I shall now proceed, according to the 
mode I have described, to trace the progressive line indicated by the new 
changes, and re-consider the former deduction. In support of the view 
taken, independent of the test, I may first remark, that, those seamen who 
have acquired a tolerable clear idea of the subject, will perceive, that a 
ship having her first wind in a circular storm, two points or so, to the 
larboard or left of the line of progression, would not be likely (if any 
dependence is to be placed in the theory, unless a lateral movement of 
the entire meteor be admitted) to experience regular changes to star- 
board or to the right hand of that line, receding as it would do from 
her position. This is material in the investigation, especially when no 
land intervenes to create perturbation in the regular process carrying on 
within the circle. It appears that the ship did not pass through the 
vortex. From the direction of the new changes I come to the following 
deduction: that the storm was first moving to the W.S.W., until about 
the time the ship got the wind from the east, which was at, or near the 
crisis, when it seems to have turned toward the N.W. By this test, 
therefore, we find that the meteor was curving from a W.S.W. toa 
W.N.W. course, at the time the ship encountered it. This, of course, 
is upon the presumption that the new version of the changes is correct. 
If we take them from N. to S.E., or from N.N.E. to S.—we shall have 
respectively a W.S.W., or a W. 4.N. course. With her first wind 
North, and her last South, on a West line of progression, the, ship 
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would probably have passed through the vortex, when she would have 
experienced sudden shifts, and not unlikely a Judd, or even a momentary 
calm, in the very heart, carrying the north wind until that crisis ; after 
clearing which, she would feel no other than a south wind. Some 
reservation, however scems necessary under the new feature of the wind 
in these storms, converging spirally from the margin toward the centre— 
an extraordinary feature, if it should be confirmed as constant ; I 
think doubtful, on account of the remarkable succession of regular 
changes which have been displayed in most hurricanes experienced by 
ships. The premature forward movement of the air, or the rush of the 
wind en avant (another new feature) would, I think, produce only 
irregular changes, before the circle was reached. In the storm under 
review, taking either of the two sets of changes given, the shifts appear 
to have been quite regular, indicative of the wind going its round 
without any anomalous interruption. 

Is there any certainty of the Raleigh's Tyfoong being identified with 
that of Canton? The veering of the wind at the latter place, was by the 
account, from North to East and S.E.—hence, for similar reasons as in 
the former case, if I had seen the statement before, I should have assigned 
a W.S.W. course to this storm. As the changes are regular, it does not 
appear that there was any deflection of the wind, whatever effect the 
intervention of the land may have had on tle meteor’s course, or the 
progressive velocity—which is ‘probably checked on the meteor 
inpinging upon land, if not, under peculiar circumstances, suspended 
altogether fora short time. Whether the meteor regressed, unless when 
upon the point of change of route, requires future investigation: I am 
strongly impressed with the idea, that this latter action happened in the 
Thunder's case. It appears a curious circumstance, that the ship Lady 
Hayes running upon a straight course S.E. by E., in a storm moving 
West, should have experienced her dasé shift of wind from South—had 
she laid to, this would not create surprise—Query: Was the meteor 
inclining at the time to the northward ? 

It appears, also, as another curious circumstance, that, the storm 
commenced upon each of the ships, and at Canton, and even at Macao, 
a degree to the south of the former city, with the wind from the North ; 
and, that the vortex passed to southward of the latter. Verily these 
‘‘round-about” currents of air, are not easily understood—and I repeat 
the question—might there not have been two or more storms? They 
appear often to follow close, as it were, upon the heels of each other. 
I trust, that, my lengthening out these remarks will not appear inde- 
corous: as the province of the master is to generalize, so it may be 
permitted to the minor follower, to glean by the way. 

I beg to assure you, Sir, that, I have derived both pleasure and 
instruction from the valuable papers of your ‘ trans-atlantic friend” : 
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the subject is, however, a new one, and not without its intricacies, as 
will readily be admitted in the Thunder’s case; so that a sailor Cannot 
be expected easily to understand all the minutie of the process. Let 
us not despair, nevertheless, of its being ultimately made plainer to his 
comprehension in the hands of the scientific leaders of the enquiry, 
Mr. Redfield and Colonel Reid,—and from their een zeal we may 
expect every thing. 

In conclusion, Mr. Editor, I may not inappropriately ask a few 
questions. 1.—Should there be no physical reason for objection, may 
not some of the Tyfoongs curve from a south-westerly to a north-westerly 
direction?. 2.—What effect may the particular disposition of the 
continent in the west—the range of islands in the south—the opening 
between Formosa and the Philippines—and the action of the south-west 
monsoon have, in deranging the regular course of these storms, suppose 
that to be to the north-westard ? 

' 3.—The hurricanes of the west seem to be guided by the North 
American Continent, or the Florida stream, or both,; but, asa N.E. 
course, has not, that I am aware of, been detected in the Tyfoongs of 
the China sea, is the opposite opinion inadmissible ?—~if so, why ? 

4.—As the general tendency of the atmosphere between the Tropics 
in the west, is towards the Equator, if hurricanes were guided by that 
tendency, ought we not to expect, that the curve followed by those 
meteors, should be in accordance with the direction of the atmosphere ? 
- 5.—Does the intervening continent sufficiently account for their not 
doing so ? 


West Inpra Hurricanes.—Havana, 26th Oct. 1838. 


Tothe Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 

S1r,—I have always perused with much pleasure the communications 
in your useful periodical, regarding hurricanes, from your American 
friend Mr. Redfield, and also the remarks by your correspondent 
‘‘Stormy Jack”’ on the same subject. I annex extracts from my 
journal relating to a hurricane, experienced in the vessel under my 
command, in the Gulf of Mexico, in the beginning of October, 1837. 
If you can find room for them in the Nautical, I shall feet obliged by 
your inserting them ; and should at the same time be most happy to have 
‘Stormy Jack’s” remarks on them. Inthe Nautical for January, 1838, 
I see H. M. B. Racer sustained considerable damage in a hurricane 
experienced between 2Ist and 29th September, 1837, between 
Honduras and Jamaica. I think there is every reason to suppose it to 
be the same hurricane I experienced at a later date. 

Yours, MEXICANO. 
ENLARGED SFRIFQC eNO. 3.—Yor FoR 18390. » 
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During my stay on the Mexican coast, in August and September, 
1837, the weather was very unsettled, hazy and cloudy with light winds 
and calms, accompanied by great heat. While loading in September, 
the wind was very variable, often from S.W., occasionally a_ fresh 
breeze; at times the water rose and overflowed the streets in the town; 
the current too was running stronger than I had ever seen it on any 
former occasion. There was very little variation * in the barometer, 
which I carefully watched, being from the circumstances above- 
mentioned suspicious of a gale. On the 25th September, 1837, made 
sail from the Mexican coast, beating up along shore, the winds light 
and variable, interrupted every day by tremendous squalls, accompa- 
nied with much thunder and lightning. 28th September, noon, lat. 
obs. 21° 50’ N., long. by ‘chro. 90° 04’ W., bar. 30°15, therm. air 
88°, therm. water 85°. 

29th September. Gradually increasing breeze from E.N.E., 
accompanied with a heavy swell from eastward. Tacking as necessary. 
Barometer falling alike. Lat. obs. 21° 50’, long. chro. 89° 33’ W. 
bar. 29°98, therm. air 84°, therm. water 824°. 

30th September. Commences strong breeze from N.E. with heavy 
swell, wind increasing during the night. Reefed topsails. Tacking as 
necessary. 4h 30 a.m. Sky very much overcast, wind increasing,— 
Barometer falling, at 29°65, very low for the tropics; every thing 
prognosticating a gale. Called all hands, prepared for gale, sent in 
- flying jibboom, down long top gallant masts, and housed mizen top- 
mast. Passed fresh lashings round every thing on deck. Busy till 
noon shortening sail gradually. Noon under close reefed main top-sail. 
As the sails were furled, lashed them extra with lines. Lat. obs. 22° 
14’, long. chro. 89° 33’ W., bar. 29°60, therm. air 82°, therm. water 
83°. Ends with strong gale from N.N.E. with heavy sea, hove to 
on starboard tack.+ 

Ist October, 1837. Gradually increasing gale, with a heavy cross 
sea. 8 p.m. blowing a hard gale, wind veering more to eastward, very 
heavy sea. Barque labouring heavy, straining and making water ; 
pumps carefully attended. Daylight called crew aft, and battened down 
forecastle hatch. Wind at N.E., gale increasing, barometer falling at 


* Our correspondent should peruse the important remarks of Mr. Lee 
on this subject, in our last number.—Ep. N.M. 

+ My reason for this was two-fold,—I had once formerly, homeward 
bound from the West Indies, experienced a hurricane ; the wind then blew 
hardest from E.S.E. and gradually veered round to S.E., S. and S.W. 
Should the wind follow the same course on the present occasion, (which it 
ultimately did) the vessel on the starboard tack would come up; besides on 
this tack, she would drive clear of the Alacran shoal, better than. on the 
other. > 
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29°55. Ill a.m. wind at E.N.E., tremendous gale, clewed up and 
furled main top-sail with much difficulty: impossible to set any sail. 
Barque labouring very much, lee side completely under water. Noon, 
wind at east, a hurricane, barometer 29°50, hands constantly at pumps. 

2nd October, 1837. Same weather, wind if possible increasing 
towards * 4 p.m., awful gale; impossible to look to windward: sea 
constantly breaking over barque; caboose washed down against lee 
fore-rigging, galley blown to pieces; swinging booms, hen-coops, pig- 
sty, and lots of lumber washed overboard. Bulwarks going away at 
various times. Barque forced down at times, till water entered the 
launch. Sent carpenter to cut two large holes in launch’s bottom to 
allow the water fair play. Weather part of fore-sail blew adrift, went 
to pieces, top gallant steering sails, &c. blown adrift. 4h 30m p.m. 
heavy sea struck barque by main rigging; carried away great part of 
bulwarks and part of rail; started stauncheons and about a dozen 
treenails in starboard upper works; in doubts as to barque’s living 
much longer. During night hurricane continued unabated. Day- 
light squalls not so heavy, wind veered to E.S.E. and S.E.; got two 
hammocks in mizen rigging, to keep her head to. Ends with wind at 
S.E. tremendous gale, but decreasing. Barometer rising since day- 
light. Lat. D.R. two days 23° 20’ N., long. chro. D.R. 90° 19’, bar. 
29:70; during these 24 hours pumps never sucked. 

Nore.— Yesterday I did not put down the latitude and longitude. I 
calculated it roughly in my own mind, and satisfied myself the barque 
was driving clear of the shoals, I was too much occupied both mentally 

“and corporeally, to enter into minute calculations. 

3rd October, 1837. Gale still raging, wind from S.E. 4 p.m. 
hurricane broke, still heavy gale, set main trysail and topmast staysail. 
Continued heavy sea, barque labouring very much. Daylight decreasing 
gale, a solitary speck of blue sky perceptible. 8 a.m. set fore try- 
sail. Noon, set reefed spanker. Ends hard gale and cross sea, wind 
at S.E. Sun peeped out long enough for us to obtain sights for 
chronometer and latitude, found allowance of drift and leeway, during 
past two days nearly correct; viz.—2 knots per hour, and 5 to 54 pts. 
leeway. Lat. D.R. 24° 14’, lat. obs. 24° 16’, long. D.R. 90° 31’, 
chro. 90° 36’ W., bar. 29°90. 

4th October, 1837. Strong gale, wind throughout 24 hours, from 
E.S.E. to S.E. with the most irregular heavy cross sea I ever expe- 
rienced. Barque labouring very much. 5 p.m. wind more moderate, 
set close reefed fore and double reefed main topsail. Ends strong 
breeze with heavy sea; wind S.E. by E., lat. obs. 25° 10’, long. chro. 
89° 50’, bar. 29° 97, therm. air 84°, therm. water 82°. 


* This I consider the crisis. 
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5th October, 1837. Gradually decreasing breeze, but heavy sea, 
preventing our making sail; wind throughout from E.S.E. to S.E.; 
ends fresh breeze under single reefed topsails, and courses; lat. obs. 
26° 13’ N., long. chro. 88° 38’, bar. 30°05, therm. air 84°, therm: 
water 82°, 

6th October, 1837. Fresh breeze throughout with heavy sea, wind 
P.M. from S.E., a.m. veering to S.S.E. and freshening with heavy sea, 
on mainsail and jib and double reefed the topsails; lat. D.R. 26° 58’, 
obs. 26° 58’, chro. D. R. 87° 10’, chro. 87° 4’, 30 miles westerly 
current. Three different sets of sights taken for watch, bar. 29°96, 
therm. air 86°, therm. water 83°. Barometer again falling, with 
a heavy swell rolling along from S.W. anticipate another breeze from 
that quarter, down top gallant yards and made snug. 

Saturday, 7th October. Commences with a fast increasing breeze 
from South, veering during the night to S.W. when it ends at noon, 
fresh gale and very heavy sea. Barque labouring much. Sky clear. 
Again a considerable westerly difference in reckoning : lat. obs. 26° 32’, 
long. chro. D.R. 86° 32’, chro. 87° 06’, bar. 29°78, therm. air 82°, 
therm. water 82°. 

8th October. Breeze decreasing fast: 6 P.M. moderate out all reefs ; 
crossed top gallant yards and set steering sails. Afterwards weather 
continued fine, saw several vessels under jurymasts. 

Iam an advocate for temperance in all things, especially in drinking, 
so much so, that I have not tasted spirits for several years, but I would 
Just ask some of those worthy advocates of total abstinence, whether 
they think under the circumstances I have narrated, during the 
hurricane, when we were 48 hours without fire, that the men could 
have endured the fatigue at the pumps, &c., on flinty biscuit and cold 
water? All huddled together in the cabin, the only rest they had was 
lying on the cabin deck in their wet clothes, one gang constantly at 
the pumps, or at least as constantly as the sea would permit, washed 
frequently down to the lee scuppers by the sea, and bruised in every 
way. Nature could not have stood it unsupported; I served out a 
liberal allowance of spirits and wine, &c. 

I may also remark the usefulness of the barometer, it undoubtedly 
saved the barque considerable damage, probably the loss of masts, by 
warning me of the coming gale, for which I was prepared. Yet, at the 
present day, I know several masters of merchantmen, who, deny its 
efficacy! Really if the ‘‘Schoolmaster be abroad,” as we often hear 
affirmed at the present time, it is a pity, he does not take a cruize in 


some of our merchantmen. 
MEXICANO, 


We quite agree with our correspondent Mexicano, as tothe advantage 
which some of our Merchant Commanders would derive from~a>School- 
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master of itinerant habits; but, we little thought that so much ignorance 
and prejudice was yet to be met with, in that valuable class of Her Majesty’s 
subjects, as to set at nought all the experience of their brother seamen on 
the great value of the barometer.—The sooner they disown such opinions 
the better.—There is no doubt that the attention of the Commander of this 
Vessel to the barometer, and laying her to on the starboard tack, were the 
means of saving her from destruction. Many a loss we fear takes place from 
the want of such precautions, and the knowledge by which they are deter- 
mined on. 

The request of our correspondent, will, no doubt meet the attention which 
he asks, and in the mean time we may observe, that he did perfectly right 
in laying his vessel to on the starboard tack; the changes of the wind te 
the eastward, shewing that the focus of the hurricane would pass to the 
southward of his position. By adopting this tack, he not only had the 
advantage of the wind drawing aft, but also forged a head further from its 
track. Had he laid his vessel to on the larboard tack, it is more than pro- 
bable she would have been lost. In the other case, also, he was gaining 
sea room. The course of this hurricane appears to have been about 
W.N.W. Had the wind, when it commenced on the 30th, drawn to the 
Northward, and to N.W. and W. successively, instead of to the Eastward, 
it would have shewn that the vessel was to the Southward of the hurricane’s 
track, and then the larboard tack would have been the proper one to have 
brought the wind on, as it would then also have drawn aft. These are 
important points for the consideration of the Commanders of our West 
India cruizers :—indeed Mr. Redfield’s theory should be carefully studied, 
and no Captain is fit for his command, unless he thoroughly understands 
it, and can turn the knowledge of it to account, in the proper disposal of 
his vessel in a hurricane.—Ep. N.M. 





ManNING THE Navy. | 

It is surprising, that amongst all those who have been so busy for 
months past, in writing about Manning the Navy, and putting forth 
schemes which are to effect this great object, no one seems to have 
asked himself this simple question :—Whaut is there to induce the 
British Scaman, to enter voluntarily on board a Man of War? 

I have said in a former paper, that it is a desirable service fora 
seaman—that in every respect, for a good man, it is a superior situation 
to the Merchant service, and this opinion I still maintain. Even the 
pay is better; and I cannot but wonder, that on this latter point, there 
should still be those, who will not see the matter in its true light, and 
who are attributing the reluctance to entering the navy, to its inferior 
pay. Thirty-four shillings per month of 28 days, is £22 2s. per 
annum, which in three years amounts to £66 6s.. There is not a 
sailor in the merchant service of any 500, who can earn so much in that 
time. Excepting such men as are away in South Sea Ships, or on 
other extraordinary long yoyages, such considerable» portions: of the 
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three years are spent on shore by the merchant seamen, (during which 
he has to provide for himself, subject to imposition and robbery, and to 
which his own natural propensities so willingly aid; together with the 
robbery he is continually undergoing, in the manner in which he provides 
his clothing and necessaries, so different from the Man of Wars men) 
that looking at all the circumstances, connected with his ordinary 
earnings for three years in the Merchant Service, he has not near the 
money applicable to the support of his family, that the man has, who 
has served three years in a Queen’s Ship. Notwithstanding all this, I 
ask— What is there to induce the British Sailor to enter voluntarily 
info the Navy? The question must be answered, by shewing what the 
British Seaman really is—his education—his early life—his natural 
propensities—his inveterate habits—love of liberty—excesses and 
licentiousness—the inevitable accompaniments of his training. If all 
this is fairly looked at, and by one not afraid of the unpopularity of 
speaking the truth, as respects ‘‘ Blue Jacket” he cannot but conclude 
with me, that the British Navy will never be voluntarily Manned in 
War. Even should the pay be raised, in such emergencies, so as always 
to keep it equal to that of the merchant service (which I have main- 
tained it is at present) no, not even adding to this, all the hopes of prize 
money, pension, Greenwich, &c. &c.; the whole amount of advantages, 
great as they are, will never Man the Navy. 

It would be worth enquiry—What is the description of men that 
enter the Navy at present? I expect the result of such enquiry, 
would confirm my opinion; and be proof of the advantages of the 
Queen's service for the seaman, by shewing, that a great proportion, are 
men who have been in it before. I should expect they are mostly 
middle-aged steady men, at least above 25, who enter from conviction 
of the advantages learnt from others, who have experienced them—and 
the rest, men who in some drunken frolic, have been induced to enter ; 
butwho never would have done so in their sober senses. This may keep 
up a Navy during peace, when a ship can be kept two or three months 
waiting for supplies of men from all parts of Britain; but to suppose 
that the Navy can be manned in this way, upon emergency, is sheer 
nonsense. Even the “highly talented officer,” who has for some time 
threatened us with a pamphlet on the subject, and who promised to 
shew us, how the Navy is to be manned “‘ by registration,” and whose 
professed motive in writing, is to obviate the necessity of impressment ; 
has disappointed us, and belied his promises, by coming to the 
startling conclusion,—startling certainly, from one who had led us to 
believe, that a recommendation of quite a contrary nature was 
preparing —‘‘ that every one must take his turn in the Navy”’ that 1s, 
all masters, mates, and seamen, &c. &c. of merchant ships; as well as 
a whole string of hire going tradesmen: boat ‘builders, rope makers, 
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&c. &c. &c.! Had the pamphlet put forth by ‘‘ the highly talented 
and gallant Officer’’ (thus is the author designated in the Naval and 
Military Gazette) contained any feasible and practical plan, whereby 
such end could be accomplished, ‘‘ as every Sailor taking his turn of 
service in the Navy’, I should probably have agreed with him, for it is 
just the thing I aim at—but after all the attention I could give to his 
pamphlet, I am obliged to confess that 1 do not understand it! And 
that it is like many more schemes of the same kind, not only void of all 
pretensions to system, that could be reduced to practice, but is 
actually unintelligible, as to the author’s meaning, beyond this, that 
every body, not subject to the ballot for the militia should serve; and 
in which conclusion, as I have said, I cordially agree. 

For the information of such, as are not aware of the plan which I 
advocate for manning the Navy—I simply recommend, that every one 
who goes to sea, and intends ever receiving the pay of a ‘‘ seaman,” 
should be obliged to serve an apprenticeship of five years or more, 
ending their time at 21 years of age, should then serve three years in 
the Navy, either personally, or by substitute. This plan is so simple— 
so readily understood by every one, (and should be a condition in every 
indenture of apprenticeship) so efficacious, (for a system might easily 
be established to defy evasion) that I cannot see any comparison can be 
made with it, by those complicated plans proposed by ‘‘ registration,” 
&c. &c. and which (or more properly called ‘‘ conscription”’) is pursued 
in France, with I believe very bad success. In this country, and in 
the present day, no such measure could be carried into effect; there 
would be endless evasion; exemptions innumerable. 

My plan is so simple, that let it once be admitted, that every one 
must serve, then no other can, I think, be adopted. Let no man be 
entitled by law, to claim a Seaman's wages on hoard a Merchant 
Ship, who does not produce a certificate of his services in the Navy 
having been performed either personally, or by sulstitute; and I 
will answer for this, namely, for the Navy being kept manned, more 
particularly when the plan is backed with a fine on the master, 
payable to informer, for every man employed without this certificate. 
No bounty is here necessary; nor any pension, except to those who 
continue in the service; which, after a certain number of years, would 
of course be their due. 

According to Captain Grimlay, (the author of the pamphlet before 
referred to) there may be 5000 young men annually completing a sea 
apprenticeship ; suppose they are all called into the Navy; in three 
years there are 15,000 fine trained young men. And here let me 
pause, and beg the Commanders (and Owners) of Merchant Ships, to 
consider for a moment, the different beings these 15,000 young men, 
one and all would have become, compared to what they would inevitably 
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have been, had they, on the expiration of theirindentures, been shipped 
on board Merchant Vessels; in the one case—trained to discipline, 
good habits, sobriety, and respect for their superiors—a considerable 
portion of them would ultimately return into the Navy, after a moderate 
spell on shore, and in the Merchant service; into which they would 
come, the orderly men I have described. Their knowledge of what 
the Navy really is, with their means of knowing the difference between 
it, and the Merchant service, would insure a sufficient number flocking 
to the public ships, at all times. To contemplate the reverse of all 
this, in the more than probable course of .these youths’ lives, under the 
present system, is beyond all doubt, dreadful. A life it is, in the very 
‘great majority of them, of one continued scene on shore of the lowest 
debauchery and drunkenness— and afloat, of insubordination, discontent, 
and mutiny—rendering them lost, as good subjects—and unruly beings 
even for the Navy. No one can gainsay all, or any part of this, however 
it may shock the ears of the shore-going philanthropists of the day. 
The more I consider the beautiful effects of my plan, the more I am 
convinced of its efficacy—and in this, I think fully as much of its 
consequences upon the men themselves—and the Merchant service—as 
I do, on its ‘‘ Manning the Navy.” The moral effect of it would be 
prodigious. It is difficult to estimate its importance. It would 
regenerate the whole body of British Sailors, so soon as the plan came 
into effect. All the humbug of the present ‘‘registration,” would be done 
away with—except the keeping ofan account ofthe apprentices, and cal- 
ling them into the Navy punctually, as their indentures expired—obliging 


their masters to aid in so doing, by communicating with the Registrar, 
as the apprentices’ term of indentures drew to a close; and in fact 


keeping them closely in view, until fairly on board a guard Ship. 

To conclude, let me come to the answer of the question, I set out 
with—‘‘ Why should a Sailor enter the Navy?’ To those who 
really know, what the course of a Sailor’s life is, the answer readily 
suggests itself. 

Suppose a youth, bound to the sea for five or seven years, and that 
he is approaching his Emancipation. If he be a smart fellow—and 
especially if he should have been in that precious school, ‘‘ the foreign 
trade,” and sailing from some of the great sea-ports, where he has 
probably spent much of his time—he will anticipate this period, by 
taking ‘‘ French leave’’—and shipping ‘‘as Seaman”. But in any case, 
let us but consider, what must be his feelings, as he approaches the 
period of his liberty—of his becoming absolutely his own master. In 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, he has been habituated to the com- 
pany of men, amongst whom—if the truth be fairly spoken—it cannot but 

have happened, that the very great majority have been—discontented, 
~ mutinous beings at sea, drunken, and licentiousin port. (In such company, 
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every scene of vice, has become familiar to the grown-up apprentice— 
and what is the young man expected to emerge from the forec-astle like? 
at the important age of 21—his own master, and capable of getting a 
living, such as he is brought up to—and in fact to be quite independent ! 
To enter the Navy, forsooth! and there to subject himself to restraint 
over his passions, and to submit himself to a constant routine of duty— 
to attend divine service on sundays, and to be confined to the discipline 
ofa Man of War for 4 or 5 years! Can any thing bé more preposterous 
than such expectation? No, he will ship himself as ‘‘a Seaman’ 
forthwith, he will go on a foreign voyage, and become what his mess- 
mates are—he will never think of entering into a service, where licentious 
habits are curbed; not he. And to say the truth, and putting altoge- 
gether out of the question, the propriety and morality of his life—he 
would be a fool if he did otherwise. Thts must be the common course ofa 
Sailor's progress at present. Some few exceptions there may be, even 
in the worst of ships (as respects their crews) and without doubt there 
are many more, of youths brought up in the coasting trade, subject to 
the care of a steady, respectable master ;—often, perhaps, under the 
father’s own eye. A portion of such young fellows, now and then, 
may perhaps be found entering the Navy—but of such, how can it be 
possible to expect many? No, these will not think of submitting to 
this restraint, any more than the more vicious set. 

For volunteers for limited Naval service, (no man in his senses will 
volunteer for life, or even during war) ‘‘ the Seamen” will be found to | 
consist of those, ‘‘ who have sown their wild oats” —of those, who have 
married—of those, who have undergone the drudgery of the Merchant 
service for awhile, and who wish to resort to steady habits; and who 
from some chance, learn from fricnds, and old ship-mates, what the 
advantages of the public service really are. 

Let there be no excuse for not knowing what the Navy really is—let 
every sailor take his turn in it, from 21 to 24 years of age; and the 
Navy never can want men~—the whole character of whom, will be 
amended ; and a regeneration effected, which is well worthy the conside- 
ration, both of the statesman and the philanthropist. 

One word as to the entering of Boys in the Navy,—or which we see 
sometimes, those observing favourably, who ought to know full well, 
that these Boys nevercan be made ‘‘Seamen”. There is no need to 
waste time in shewing this —they may have their use, inasmuch as they 
will certainly never be fit for any other service—and therefore will do, 
as part of a Man of Wars’ compliment —for waisters and after guard— 
but (let their numbers be ever so much increased) they cannot be 
reckoned upon, as any means for ‘‘ Manning the Navy” as far as 
«¢ Seamen are required—(and that almost every man should be of this 
description, if possible, I entertain no doubt). The School (in respect 
ENLARGED SERIES.—NO. 3.—voL. FOR 1839. ¥ 
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to making ‘‘Seamen”’) in which these boys are brought up, (a great 
proportion‘as officer’s servants) it will be as wellto say nothing about— 
because they are taken very generally, from a class of society, which to 
leave them in, would most likely be perfect ruin. But they never can 
take the place of ‘‘ Seamen’’. 

I have delayed, Mr. Editor, addressing this letter to you, in the vain 
hopes of learning something from ‘‘ Captain Sleigh”; who has been 
writing on the subject of Manning the Navy, in the Naval and Military 
Gazette, for some time past. But, there seems no hope of his coming 
to a conclusion—and judging from what has thus far proceeded from 
his pen, there seems as little chance of any thing of a really practical 
nature coming from him. I therefore conclude, in the confident expec- 
tation, that my simple proposition for ‘‘ Manning the Navy” will be 
found quite effectual. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 


A. SKIPPEB. 
London, December 31, 1838. 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


Mercuanr Seaman’s Duss. 


Str,—In your March number I called public attention to the subject 
of the Tax upon Seamen, of 2s. per month from each master, and 1s. 
per month from every other man employed’‘on board a British merchant 
ship; under the name of ‘‘ Merchant Seamen’s dues.” That I have 
rightly designated it a tax, the account given of the principal part, the 
London management, in your number for June by ‘A Seaman” fully 
proves, and the communication in yourAugust number from Bideford, by 
‘‘ A Friend to the trust” only goes to confirm it; showing at the same 
time, that the Act imposing this tax, is so carelessly drawn, that the 
parties called upon to administer its provisions, do not know how to 
act. If this isindeed so, what are such members of the House of Com- 
mons about, as Capt. Alsager, Capt. Chapman, Mr. Clay, and others 
who may be said to be the representatives of this particular interest ; 
that they allow one day to pass without having the Act amended ? 

This matter, Mr. Editor, must not be allowed to remain uncorrected. 
The plain intent of this forced contribution, cannot for a moment 
admit of a question. Surely after such a case as I have cited, in your 
March number, of a most deserving old seaman, who has been contri- 
buting to this fund, for the best part of half a century, being denied 
rclief ;* the public will learn with surprise, that the managers of this tax 


* Section 25th of the Act says—“that Seamen who shall have been the 
longest in the said service (meaning the Merchant service) and contributed 
most towards the said duties, shall be first provided for, as worn out and 
decrepid.”’ 
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in London, have so construed the Act (according to your Bideford 
correspondent, it being incapable of being understood,) that they have 
been unable to appropriate the revenue according to its evident intent, 
and have accumulated about £55,000, stock (the interest is stated at 
£1617) and moreover, that in December last year, they have found so 
little disposition (or perhaps power), to relieve the distressed, as to have 
added to this fund, by laying out in further purchase of stock, the sum 
of £4492 10s. 6d.! havingjexpended in temporary relief, and payment 
to the Seamen’s Hospital, £8425 19s.1d. the whole receipts for the year 
being £15,128 9s. 9d. the expense of the London management £1029 
9s. 11d. (about 123 per cent. upon the sum distributed) and shewing 
ultimately a balance in hand of £2925 3s. 9d.! 

For what purpose, or by what right, such an immense sum has been 
locked up, belonging to British Seamen, those who have done all this, 
will perhaps condescend to explain! Why in the name of justice did 
they not expend in the last Year, the amount of their receipts in the relief 
which the Act of Parliament contemplates? (if error in the Act prevents all 
this they should see it altered.) This with the balance in hand, would have 
enabled them to have doubled the sum appropriated to the relief of the 
distressed, instead of doleing out, nobody knows how, the miserable 
amount they did, and what to mend the matter, we are told is, ‘ in 
charity!" -I always thought that “charity” meant the giving some- 
thing “of our own” and not the applying of the property of the party 
given to. ; 

When I first took up this subject, I must say, that however much I 
suspected that the tax was mis-managed, I never for one moment, had 
an idea of the extent of this Evil. Be it observed, that the amount to 
which the foregoing figures refer, applies only to the port of London, 
where the receipts being stated at £15,128 9s. 9d. and the whole sum 
collected under the Law, thus taxing British Seamen, being in your 
number for January, said to amount to £44,000. If the same propor- 
tion of the whole is withheld, which the London account shews, the 
total mis-application must amount to a sum, which if judiciously applied, 
would relieve an incalculable amount of poverty, and wretchedness, 
now enduring by a set of men, who have been all their working lifetime, 
contributing toa fund, which they had a full right to expect would be 
appropriated to their use in old age. 

Much has been said about the improvements of seamen, and great 
stress has been laid upon the effect that would be produced upon their 
moral conduct, as well as effecting good order, and discipline, by giving 
them some reward; and especially provision in old age. Here is the 
means of at once accomplishing this. Let all the money already accu- 
mulated, be applied to building another Greenwich with Branches in 
every great seaport. I would not consent to the term ‘‘ almshouse,” 
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they would be built, and supported, with the seamen’s own moncy, and 
I protest against the word ‘‘ charity” being used. Apply the enormous 
revenue of this tax to their support. This revenue as I have said has 
been stated at £44,000, and should I am convinced be much more if pro- 
perly looked after. By this means one hundred deserving worn out 
old masters might be endowed with comfortable quarters for themselves 
and families, coals and candles, and 50 or £60 per annum each, and 
two hundred old sailors, with good births, coals, &c. and £20 allowed to 
each annually; and I consider that all this may be done, and about the 
same amount left disposable, to apply to relief, as at present so dis- 
posed of. 

Mr. Editor, this matter as I have said, must not be suffered to remam 
as itis. Great injustice has been done; and I hope your useful work, 
will have the honor of being the means of reforming this crying abuse, 
as it is evidently doing in many other measures important to British 
Seamen. I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 
‘‘ A Master of a British Merchant Ship.” 


London, September 1838. 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


P.S. In the ‘Shipping Gazette” of to-day, I observe the following 
account; stated to be the receipts, and disbursements, of the above 
** dues’’ at Colchester; for 1838. 

To Pensions . .. 0 O By Balance, 1 Jan. . 363 15 II 


0 
», Lemporary relief . 715 2] ,, Duties. . . . 183 13 6 
»,5 Expences of manage- », Dead Men's Wages 0 0 0 
6 


ment. . . . 19 1} ,, Othersources. . O O O 

», Balance 31 Dec. 520 8 =| 
£547 9 5 £547 9 5 

| 





Here is a pretty proof of the working of this wise piece of legislation, 
for appropriating the 1s. per month exacted from every sailor, and 2s. 
from every Master, of a British Ship! 

At Colchester, on the first of last Year, it appears there was in hand 
£363 15s. 11d. What was done with this sum during the Year? If 
it had been funded, it would have produced in interest, more than the 
amount expended in relicf; and supposing the small demand for that 
purpose last Year, to be a criterion for the future, would have sufheed 
to have formed an ample fund in perpetuity ! instead of which, we sec 
£183 13s. 6d. collected; at an expence for management, of £19 
Gs. 1.d! or more than 10 per cent., and nearly 300 per cent. upon the 
sum disbursed in relief, viz. £7 15s. 2d.! and what becomes of the 
balance, resulting on the last day of the Year !! 

Really Mr. Editor, it is too bad, to see an old seaman, who has the 
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greatest possible claim upon this fund, (referred toin my former letters) 
peremptorily refused any aid whatever; because he happens to have 
sailed during the latter years of his seafaring life, from an outport, where 
the whole Yearly duties (as they are called in the Colchester account) 
are appropriated; not being so fortunate in its sea population as Col- 
chester, when they do not require the application of more than £7 
15. 2d., and that only for temporary relief! 

What, again I ask, is to be done with the enormous sum already 
accumulated, (part of which belongs to the old seaman refused relief) 
and which must be encreasing prodigiously, by the sums collected at 
places where the money is not wanted? Why should Seamen go on 
subscribing to this fund? Seeing their old members deprived of any 
advantage from it, they can have ho hope that when they come to want 
themselves, they shall be more fortunate in their application; and they 
see by the Colchester account that for £7. 15s. 2d. doled out in tem- 
porary relief, there is paid to the generous and disinterested folk, who 
manage this wonderful amount of relief, the moderate sum of 
£19 6s. 1d.!! 

It is to be hoped that some one of sufficient station and influence, 
will set about rectifying all this: if not, we really must take some mea- 
sures ourselves to do so. 

‘‘A Master of a British Merchant Ship.” 
London, 28th January, 1839. 





‘“NEITHER SHIP-SHAPE NOR Bristou Fasuion.” 
Nautical proverb. 

The renowned city of Briggstowe, the ‘‘ Place of the Passage,” 
having recently plucked a feather from the wing of Fame, her hardy 
sons may be alluded to with a better grace. 

The above “‘ saying” current among all British seamen, when they 
would speak contemptuously of any thing ill put out of hand, evidently 
implies that, in Bristol things are well done, and by inference that those 
things appertain to shipping. Commentators appear to have been puz- 
zled_ in their endeavours to unstrand the lays of this very popular adage. 
Let us try our hand. 

Time out of mind the people of Bristol have been celebrated for their 
maritime exploits. Cabot, Rodgers, Dampier, Cook, Davis, and other 
seamen are recorded in the maritime annals, as having sailed out of this 
port; and her seamen generally were noted for their hardihood, daring, 
and professional qualifications. During my own experience, I can 
vouch for those whom I have met with, upholding those qualities; one 
and all were, what in the service are emphatically styled ‘“ prime 
soamen,”’ 
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It is well known that the mariners of this port, were among the fore- 
most to undertake long and perilous voyages, which must have had their 
influence in perfecting them in the art of seamanship; and hence excel- 
_ ling, is it to be wondered at that they should have obtained by universal 
consent, a title to the merit of being, if not the first, second to none 
among their countrymen as excellent seamen? Perhaps, too, self-love 
may have prompted their own voice in sounding the praise thus awarded 
them :.a compliment, which, whether that be admitted or not, holds 
good at the present day in the fleet, just as the northern seamen of the 
east coast of England are, universally, esteemed the best leadsmen. 

The point of the compliment thus paid to the tars of Bristol has been 
used as a sort of oral goad to emulation, the effect of which, however, 
as a stimulant to exertion, may be supposed to have a different action 
on the mind of those to whom it is applied, according to their tempera- 
ment and idiosyncracy. The present race hold their claim to the 
character of good seamen, and equally to the local distinction of pugi- 
listic combatancy ! 

The order, be it remarked, from which the seamen natives of this 
Port, spring, and those of the present day are said generally to retain 
the character of their progenitors, have always been noted as ‘‘ black- 
guards” which is rather an alloy to their more sterling one of ‘‘ True 
Blues :” indeed it may be added that the Bristolians as citizens generally 
have, time out of date, been reproached with a coarseness of manners, 
and to this day, the soubriquet of ‘ Bristol hog’ rests with them, 
merited or not! The blunt bearing of John Bull is pretty much the same 
everywhere; with the view, however, of aseertaining the origin of such 
a character, the question was put to a native cit, who very good-na- 
turedly repeated the following lines as an explanation. 


‘‘ King Bladad once espied some hogs, 
That lay wallowing in the teeming bogs,* 
Whence issued forth those healing springs 
Since honoured by still more potent kings. 
Vexed at the brutes possessing 
What ought to have been a common blessing, 
He banished them in mighty wrath, 
And forthwith built the stately town of Bath. 
The hogs thus banished by their prince, 


Have lived in Bristol ever since ! 
An ancient Mariner. 


* The mineral springs at Bath in Somersetshire. 
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ASCENSION. 


Mr. Evrror,—dAn opinion prevails amongst Ship-owners and masters 
generally, that Vessels may be supplied with provisions, such as beef, 
bread, &c. from the government stores in the Island of Ascension. 
Such opinion, however, is contrary to fact; for calling there on my 
passage home from Singapore, in July last, Captain Evans (Commandant) 
informed me, that, he had received an order from England, a short 
time previous to the effect, that, ‘“‘ only in cases of extreme want or 
distress, was any provision to be supplied to vessels calling there’. 

Nor is water to be had in such an abundance as I was led to believe, 
one gallon per man per diem, allowing the passage from there to 
England to be 42 days, was all that could be spared to the Trinculo. 

Government has fixed the price of Turtle at 50s. per large and small 
which you will perceive is 20s. more than the price stated in page 299 
of the second vol. of the Nautical Magazine. Thus you see that there is 
no inducement to shipmasters to give the preference to Ascension over 
St. Helena. 

It is but justice to add that the Commandant and officers at the former 
Island, appear to be most anxious and willing to oblige those who call 
there, as far as their limited means will admit. 

Should you deem any part of the above worth inserting in the Nau- 
tical Magazine, for the information of my brother ‘‘ wanderers on the 
deep” the majority of whom perhaps are not aware of the recent regula- 
tion, it will much oblige 

Your obedient servant, 
Jas. R. Rea, 
Commander of the “ Trinculo.”’ 


Froatinc Liaut VessELs, anp Buoys. 


Str,—During the late gales, official notices have been given from the 
Trinity House, that the following light-vessels and buoys, have broken 
adrift. 
Dudgeon 


Mouse Floating Light Vessels. 
St. Nicholas’ Get 

Rundlestone B 

Manacles Meye. 


The floating light-vessel, at the entrance of the channel to Liverpool, 
also broke adrift; but this is not I believe, under the immediate direction 
of the Trinity House. 
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The absence of this light-vessel, was, beyond doubt, the cause of the 
loss of the Pennsylvania, Lockwoods, and St. Andrew, in which vessels 
considerably above one hundred people perished! Can any of your 
correspondents, Mr. Editor, inform the public how these vessels and 
buoys were moored? that we may be able to form some idea of the 
cause of their being adrift. For my own part, I cannot but suspect 
some gross stupidity, in all this, as I am quite sure that I could lay down 
moorings, and thousands of others could do the same, that would hold 
them under all circumstances. 

If we could get an account of the moorings of these vessels, I would 
undertake to shew how to lay down what should hold them effectually. 

Whilst on this subject, it would also be interesting, Mr. Editor, if any 
of your correspondents would inform us, how those superb buoys 
answer, that were placed some years ago, in the lower part of the 
Hooghly, I believe they were rejected by the Trinity Board, and then 
adopted by the East India Company. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
‘< SOUNDINGS.” 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. : 





NaAvuTICAL RaMBLES.—Madeiras to Descada. 


February 6th.—Fine breeze from N.N.E. to N.E. At noon, Porto 
Santo, S.E. 26 miles. Our first fish was caught to day, a vigorous 
young shark of the blue species, Sgualus Glaucus. The men cut it up 
into slices, and fried it -with their salt pork. It smelt very good thus 
dressed, but, although our entire stock, pigs and all, had been drowned 
by the continued succession of heavy seas that washed over the decks, 
during the tedious passage to Madeira, none of us in the cabin could 
relish it; my palate had become a little more delicate than when, as a 
hungry mid (some 30 years ago,) I had partaken of fried shark! In 
the evening saw the loom of Madeira, and passed the N.W. end at 
night. 

7th.—Madeira was seen early in the morning astern. The sea was 
studded with the little Physalis, (Physalia pelagica) or as the sailors 
call it, ‘‘ Portuguese man of war,”’ but why, is a matter of speculation. 
Why should masters of ships, provided with a chronometer lengthen 
their voyage by sighting Madeira? it is undoubtedly desirable to verify 
the correctness of that instrument, but that point can be equally accom- 
plished in the West Indies; the longitudes of the principal headlands of 
the different islands being as well established, perhaps, as those of the 
Madeiras. 
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The current was estimated to set here to the S.S.E., about 12 miles 
in the 24 hours. We had now the S.E. or reflected wind of the 
trades. In the afternoon small comoid cirrito the S.E. This indica- 
tion of an increase of wind was verified at 7 e.m., when the breeze 
freshened considerably. 

8th.—A solitary quail (coturnix.) driven from the land, kept hover- 
ing about the vessel, without alighting ; it continued to follow the ship 
until the 10th. Considering the state of fatigue which this poor wan- 
derer must have endured in its unaccustomed and tedious flight over the 
deep, it is extraordinary that it should not once have alighted on the 
vessel : it could have no other object in following ; its timidity therefore 
must have been extreme, which is quite contrary to that we so often see 
displayed by other land birds on similar occasions. This bird is said 
not to be fitted for very long flights, although it is in some places 
migrant; its general habits, (particularly that of being a ground bird,) 
seem to agree in this point; but here we have an instance of its keeping 
on the wing for 72 hours, and how much longer we cannot say. It 
could not rest upon the wave, for had it done so, its feathers by becom- 
ing wet would have prevented it from again taking the wing, and this, 
ultimately, no doubt was its fate. As its weariness could not during 
the daylight conquer its fears, it is unlikely that it rested on any part 
of the vessel during the night, but merely followed her light. There is, 
however, a possibility ofits having done so; in which case the cause of 
its fears would be the presence of the people on the ship’s decks: verily, 
admitting this, the poor bird must have gained its caution from sad 
experience—a knowledge of the fatal effects of the deadly fowler’s art, 
and have recognised in those beings on the ‘‘ floating house,” the same 
genus of unruly, everlasting, and universal disturbers! The circum- 
stance is mentioned here as being contrary to what generally takes 
place with land birds when met with at sea; it may be interesting to 
the Ornithologist. 

Every little incident, every object which casually presents itself to our 
notice, becomes interesting in the monotony of a voyage; and no sight 
in nature however apparently trivial to the conceptions of those who are 
indifferent about such things, can fail of affording pleasure, in its most 
refined sense, to him who studies her works even slightly. Much of 
that sensation which is termed ennui, and which is often, if not gene- 
rally, the offspring of indifference to the acquirement of knowledge, 
may be relieved, though it should not be entirely destroyed, by coaxing 
the mind to a relish of the contemplation of every thing, however seem- 
ingly trifling, connected with the various phenomena of nature. This 
of course is addressed to the mere voyager, who will find to his satis- 
faction, if he be capable himself of adding to, or of creating his own 
happiness, go where he will over the “‘ waste” of waters, as the poets 
ENLARGED SERIES.—NO. 3.—VOL. FoR 1839. Zz 
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are pleased to term the ocean, not one barren spot in the whole circle of 
its extent! and although he may be ‘‘ quizzed,” perhaps, by those who 
may possess more animal spirits than intellectual intelligence, he may 
rest assured that he will not run the risk, however tmveterate his habit 
of observation may become of subjecting himself, to the lampoons and 
caricatures which the indefatigable Sir Joseph Banks had to endure ! 

All, no doubt, may recollect the picture (a capital one in its way) of 
the good natured president and the boiled pulex, with the emphatic 
scroll, ‘‘ Fleas are not lobsters, their souls!’’ id est: because they 
did not turn red ! 

A beautiful little pilot fish (scomber ductor) keeps pace with us; 
taking its station under the counter. It is striped brown and white 
vertically, the dark parts often assuming a blue tint from reflection. 

The common appellation has been given to this fish by sailors, 
because it is often seen in company with the shark; keeping close 
under his voracious jaws; and it is supposed to point or lead that tiger 
of the ocean to its prey. Naturalists, perhaps, consider this as a 
doubtful inference, but every thing considered, it does seem to wear the 
appearance of truth. It may certainly be imagined plausibly enough 
that, like many other small fish, the little scomber is fond of courting 
shade and shelter; and, if not insensible of its vicinity to danger, it 
may ‘trust to its own active vigilance to avoid the rapacious and 
capacious swallow of the monster; or what may be equally specious 
that the shark does not condescend to notice such a ‘ wee’ thing, 
being intent only on more bulky matter for satisfying the cravings of 
his outrageous appetite. With the common shark of the West Indies 
the habit of devouring whatever it meets with is notorious; nothing 
comes amiss to it; it seems totally devoid of discrimination in this 
particular, as the miscellaneous articles often found in its maw attest— 
from a tin case, to a live turtle! and we have little doubt that when 
pressed by hunger the dam would devour all her young progeny! 

The circumstance as related of the pilot fish is certainly very curious. 
We find this little creature alone of all the multitudinous tribes which 
inhabit the ocean, hovering about the snout of -an animal fearfully 
alarming, we may reasonably believe to all other species of fish inferior 
in power and size, and a terror even to the ‘lords of the creation” 
when in the aqueous element! Its presence with the shark is not, 
however, invariable; but there is no question of its being frequently 
seen with the sinereous coloured species. It has been repeatedly 
noticed in company with that fish, and its movements watched with no 
small degree of interest. Its general station is under the shark’s head ; 
but it often darts forward—sometimes directly before the formidable 
snout—at other times in different directions; and wherever it leads, 
the shark follows! This would seem to be almost confirmatory of the 
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opinion which has given rise to its vulgar name; and no doubt has been 
often remarked by many seamen who are readers of the ‘“‘ Nautical’ — 
the decision, however, must be left to the naturalist, enough for us to 
give him facts which may be relied on. 

Although watching most anxiously for an opportunity of witnessing 
the little vassal take refuge within the jaws of its liege lord, (a situation 
by the by, that would be as dangerous as that of the little bird which 
is said to enter the crocodile’s mouth), we were, to our very great 
disappointment, never gratified; we, therefore, cannot confirm the 
report of seamen to that effect, from personal observation ; and although 
there is no absolute impossibility of such being the case, yet we are 
disposed to bea little incredulous.* 

The remark of the sailors that the young of the shark enter at 
pleasure the mouth of their dam, may arise from a deception of the eye 
sight; we have ourselves watched them closely, and thought at the 
time that they did so; but subsequent observations and reflections have 
induced us to believe that we were deceived, and that they passed, not 
into the mouth (which is out of sight as the fish swims) but beneath it. 
We have, however, known upwards of sixty young ones alive, about 
fourteen inches in length, taken from a very large shark, and all 
perfectly formed; but whether from the stomach or the uterus, we did 
not notice at the time. The shark is a viviparous animal ; it is therefore 
extremely probable that the young ones spoken of, were still under 
gestation, and had never ‘‘seen salt water.’’ The frequency of sucha 
sight has, perhaps, strengthened the opinion entertained of the young 
entering into the mother’s mouth. 

The little shark 1s as gentle and harmless in appearance as possible, 
albeit there is a flash of the tiger distinguishable in the eye; and young 
and inoffensive as it otherwise appears, there is no doubt that if the 
formidable rows of phlebotomizing teeth were fully developed, it would 
snap off a finger in the twinkling of an eye! 

At half-past three in the afternoon of the 11th the legitimate trade 
wind was ushered in from the E.N.E. in latitude 26° N. and longitude 
26° W., about 590 miles from the African coast. 

12th.—Flying fish (Exocetus) were seen for the first time. These 
are a well known and curious genus of fishes; extremely interesting to 
the voyager, as affording some variety to the monotonous sort of life, he 
is of necessity obliged to submit to during a voyage across the ocean. 
We have observed three varieties in the North Atlantic: 1. The large 
double-winged. 2. The smaller double-winged. 3. The single-winged : 
there appear to be, however, several varieties. The larger and more 
vigorous fishes take their flight (if flight it can be called, when there is 


* Upon this point Dr, Patrick Brown observes “ Credat quivult”. 
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no absolute vibration of the muscles of the pectoral fins, so as to produce 
what in birds is termed, volitation,) singly, or by threes or fours, seldom 
more ; but the fry and the half-grown, rise in great numbers. They all 
describe, whilst in the air, a sweep, which shows that after the sprmg 
which gives impulse to their motion, is once imparted, they are 
incapable, by any action of the muscles, of altering at pleasure the 
course invariably pursued; and this is the reason of their being not 
unfrequently found on the decks of ships. Hence we ascertain also, 
that some of the strongest are unable to rise in the air more than from 
twelve to twenty feet; the greater number, however, seldom above one 
to four or five feet above the surface of the water. That they cannot use 
the wing, or rather membraneous fin, with that up-and-down motion 
which the bird does, seems quite clear, not only to the eye of an 
observer,. but obvious to his conviction, from the circumstance of the 
fish being unable to surmount an intervening wave, and from its 
invariably falling into it, or, if not sufficiently elevated to pass over, of 
darting through the pyramidal summit. 

It has generally been considered that they exercise this extraordmary 
leap through the air in order to escape the pursuit of their enemies ; 
particularly that of the swift coryphene; but we have often watched 
the rising school from the top-gallant-yard, without seeing any of the 
larger fish which are their reported enemies; and which, from the 
superior size and darker colours, we should most probably have done, 
had they been in chase, or in the vicinity of the ship. We are disposed 
to believe that the smaller and younger of these fishes, at least, often 
pursue these bounds in sportiveness. There are few seamen, perhaps, 
who have not had opportunities of witnessing the playfulness of some 
of the smaller tribes of fishes in the transparent fluid, near rocks, in the 
inter-tropical seas. We have repeatedly, and with no small degree of 
surprise on the first occasion, and always with great interest, watched 
their sports, in all their movements as like the gambols and frolicking 
of a brood of young pigs as it is possible. And we have also on the 
coast of the Spanish Main, gone into the water, breast high, and stood 
there for some time like a statue, completely absorbed in the contem- 
plation of a multitude of the finny tribe which appeared as fearless as 
they were to us amusing. They were sea mullet, and formed a 
eomplete zone round us, playfully darting towards us, and back again, in 
the most perfect order, and with a regularity quite astonishing, as if 
determined upon examining, and finding out what the strange object 
was that had dared to invade their secluded and peaceful domain. 
That the exocetus serves as food for the larger rapacious fishes we have 
no doubt; their multitudes alone would serve to convince us that this 
must be the case, as well as a conclusion drawn from analogy, or 
dictated by common sense; but it is highly probable that the leaps are 
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often pursued in sport. In the ocean near the frontier island of 
Barbados they are very plentiful; and are a source of profit to the 
negro fisher, who takes them with the cast net; they are afterwards 
baked in the plantain leaf, and sold to the shipping : we have measured 
some of these fourteen inches in length.* 

The fiying-fish has a peculiar shape; it has been likened to the 
herring, but except in size we could distinguish little resemblance ; it is 
very thick on the dorsal line or upper part; gradually lessening to the 
lower or abdominal portion; of a dark blue slate colour above, and 
silvery white below ; the mouth is ugly, the lower lip projecting beyond 
the upper one. 

On the 14th, we caught a beautiful coryphene, four feet in length. 
So much has been written about the “dolphin,” that we shall have 
very little to add. Falconer has described it in its dying moments, with 
all the fervour of a salt-water bard—and who has not read the ship- 
wreck ?+ 

We have seen many of these fish captured in the Atlantic, and all 
except in size, were like that which we have described below as taken 
on the 14th. The forehead of the male fish protrudes very much and 
nearly vertical, that of the female falls back sloping; the colours appear 
the same, but it is quite impossible to describe the changes which take 
place when the fish is out of the water ; it is altogether a very beautiful 
and interesting fish, but rather dry and insipid as an article of food, on 
which account it is generally served up in a sort of stew called by 
sailors chowder. 

Custom has affixed a name to the Coryphene which does not belong 
to it, and like all other popular errors is still pertinaciously adhered to. 
The dolphin, properly so called, is not a fish, but a warm-blooded 
animal belonging to the order mammalia, and genus cetacea. Upon 
this point, the same work we have given extracts from, says, speaking 
of the true dolphin: ‘‘ They must not be confounded with the dolphin 


* Query. May not the lateen sail used by the Spaniards, &c. have had 
its origin in the shape of the fin of the flying fish ? 

+ The fish we caught may, perhaps, be considered as the common species 
inhabiting the warmer parts of the Atlantic. C. hippuris. The back and 
upper parts are of a slate purple, with green reflections near the centre line; 
the abdominal parts ofa beautiful gamboge yellow, with ultramarine spots ; 
the tail forked pointed and ofa yellow colour; the dorsal fin extending the 
whole length of the back, spined, and ofa dark slate colour; the other fins 
are yellow. From the following description it will be seen that the 
common Coryphene is differently coloured from the fish described: it may, 
therefore, bea variety. ‘‘C. hippuris. The back is of bright sea-green, 
mottled with small orange coloured spots; the belly is silvery, the lateral 
line yellow, the dorsal fin bright sky-blue, with gold coloured rays, the 
caudal fin is greenish ; and all the remaining fins yellow”.—Brit,Cyc. 
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of the ancients, and what is still called the dolphin by the Dutch and 
some other nations. It is a true fish (the coryphene) and not a warm 
blooded animal, as the real dolphins are. It is probable that the 
ancients did not always mean the coryphene when they spake of the 
dolphin, though that fish was certainly the dolphin of the Mediterra- 
nean, Arion’s dolphin* But when Juvenal, in his tenth satire, makes 
use of the simile of the dolphin and the whale, in a sense not very 
dissimilar to that of the fable of the frog and the ox, it is possible that 
he may have meant the warm blooded dolphin: ‘ Quanto delphinus 
baleena Brittanica major.’” 

16th.—In 21° N. and 36° West, we first beheld the tropic birds. 
As far as a very pure white colour is chaste and pleasing to the eye, 
these birds may be so considered, and are otherwise interesting. They 
are invariably scen in pairs, in fine sunny weather sailing, as it were, 
along the buoyant air, surveying with keen eye the surface of the vast 
aqueous field beneath them, whence they derive their daily food; we 
do not, however, recollect to have ever seen them make a plunge, or 
indeed, to have been in any other situation than high in the air. Like 
the man of war bird (which is of a black or dark brown colour) the 
tropic bird is provided with one, (or perhaps two over-lapping) very 
long feathers extending from the tail. There is something very peculiar 
in this disposition of the tail in a sea-bird,—but although not common 
in those tribes which are inhabitants of the wide ocean, unquestionably 
it ig a wise provision of nature, to enable the bird the better to perform 
its aérial evolutions—principally, perhaps, to assist in steadying itself 
when in mid-air, by acting as a counterpoise to the extreme lengthiness 
of the wings. Seated on the taffrail, we gazed long at these two 
wanderers of the ocean, and could not help reflecting on the astonish- 
ing powers of wing which they possessed—the never-tiring action with 
which they pursue for hundreds of leagues, their devious course with 
perfect impunity, [defying alike the fury of the storm, and the conse- 
quent lashing of the wave. The subject is truly one of admiration and 
wonder. 

The habits of birds like these, which by a natural instinct are 
impelled to quit the vicinity of land, and to prefer a solitary wandering 
life in the mid-ocean, where they would meet with fewer rivals in 
seeking for subsistence, cannot be very well observed; and conse- 
quently, very little can be known about them, farther than the meagre 
information gathered from the casual remarks of voyagers. There has 
been lately, however, a “ stir” in the scientific world—men of talent are 


* Here is a disputed point, (of no great importance itis true,) which your 
classical readers may, Mr. Editor, exercise their talents upon to our advan- 


tage. 
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abroad in every clime working for the benefit of all, as well as for their 
rational amusement ; we may therefore expect that the tropic bird 
among others will not escape their notice. 

Of this particular bird or its habits, we can say nothing farther than 
that, at the Bermudas, we have noticed among the aquatic fowl, one 
which in every respect, except as to size, is like the tropic bird; it is 
smaller, but whether a different species, a variety, or the young of that 
wanderer, we are unable to determine. 

We have noticed that as the sun declines, those birds we meet with 
far from land, descend lower and lower from their aérial heights; this 
took place the evening of the day we have alluded to: alarge bird with 
extremely long wings, of a redish-brown colour all over, which had kept 
at good elevation all day, came gradually nearer the surface as the sun 
sank, and continued to sweep round and round the ship as she steadily 
sped her way, until lost sight of in the shade of night. We are not 
prepared to say that they do not sleep whilst high in the air; but we 
think it more probable that when most living things in nature seek 
repose, these birds alight upon the bosom of the deep and rest during 
the night. The gulls, which may be seen all the way between Britain 
‘and America, often rest during the day upon the water; perhaps, in 
search of the crustaceous and molluscous animals, which do not require 
any extraordinary activity for their capture. 

As the night set in, our attention was directed to the clouds to 
windward, from which issued meteoric flashes, precisely similar to the 
blue light used on board of our men of war. Our fresh trade, shortly 
after fell very light; the cumuli lengthening out and separating, formed 
detached masses. At midnight they had changed into niméi, and 
slight rain with an increase of wind followed. 

There is no doubt of electricity having played its part in these slight 
variations. 


LIGHT-HOUSES ON Sanps.—WMitchell’s Screw. 


In our January number for 1834 * we printed a letter addressed by 
Mr. Mitchell to Captain Beaufort, R.N., the Hydrographer to the 
Admiralty, describing his Screw Mooring; the value of which, for 
placing moorings in the beds of rivers, has been fully acknowledged. 
It was little expected then, that the same apparatus would be applicable 
to the construction of Light-houses on Sands, as a foundation for them 
to stand on. Such however is the case, and we extract for our own 
readers the following account of the proceedings at the mouth of the 
Thames on the Maplin Sand, from our valuable contemporary the 
Civil Engineer and Architects Journal for February last. 


* P, 20,—Old Series. 
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Construction of Light-houses on Sands—We now lay before our 
readers one of the most important experiments of the present day, 
which promises to give to the engineer a foundation as secure in the 
sea, as he has hitherto enjoyed on the surface of the earth. The success 
of this attempt will give us resources to battle with an antagonist, 
before which all our mechanical strength has too often proved defective; 
while to the maritime interests of the country it will afford new and 
further protection. We can appreciate the difficulty which Smeaton 
encountered in planting the Eddystone on the firm rock; but we have 
now the means offered to us of security, even upon the shifting sand. 

At page 22 of our last volume we were, through the kindness of Mr. 
Elmes enabled to give a description of ‘‘ Mitchell’s Patent Screw 
Moorings,” but we did not then anticipate the application which they 
have since received. It having been brought under the notice of the 
corporation of the Trinity House, that this instrument might be advan- 
tageously applied in establishing light-houses on sands, their attention 
was immediately given to the subject, and accordingly an experiment 
was directed to be made to ascertain its practicability under the super- 
intendence of their engineer Mr. James Walker. 

The spotselected is on the verge of the Maplin sand, lying at the mouth 
of the Thames, about 20 miles below the Nore, forming the northern 
side of the Swin or King’s Channel, which, on account of its depth, is 
much frequented by large ships, as also by colliers and other vessels 
from the North Sea; and where a floating light is now maintained. 
This spot is a shifting sand, and is dry at low water spring-tides. The 
plan is to erect a fixed light-house of timber framing, with a lantern, 
and residence for the attendants. For this purpose, in August last, 
operations were commenced, to form the base of an octagon of 40 feet 
diameter, with Mitchell’s Mooring Screws, one of which was fixed at 
each angle, and another in the centre; each of these are 4 feet 6 inches 
in diameter, attached to a shaft of wrought iron, about 25 feet long, and 
5 inches diameter, and consequently, presenting an immense horizontal 
resisting surface. For the purpose, a stage for fixing the screws, 
composed of a raft of timber, 30 feet square, was floated over the spot 
with a capstan in the centre, which was made to fit on the top of the 
iron shaft, and firmly keyed to it. A power of 33 men was employed 
for driving the screws; their united labours, were continued, until the 
whole force of the 30 men could scarcely turn the capstan; the shafts 
were left standing about 5 feet above the surface of the sands. The 
fixing of the nine screws, including the setting out the foundation and 
adjusting the raft, which had to be replaced every tide, did not occupy 
more than nine or ten days. 

This is the portion of the work hitherto effected, and its continuation 
will be proceeded in, when the proper season comes—in the, ensuing 
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spring. Upon this foandation, the superstructure of timber is to be 
constructed consisting of a principle post, strongly braced and secured 
with angle posts, made to converge, until they form a diameter of 
about 16 feet at the top, giving the superstructure the appearance of 
the frustrum of an octangular pyramid, the feet of the angular posts 
and braces are well secured and keyed down to the tops of the iron 
shafts, and the whole is connected at top and bottom with strong 
horizontal ties of wood and iron. The entire height of the superstruc- 
ture will be 30 feet above the top of the iron shafts; up to a point 
about 12 feet above high water mark spring tides, the work will be 
open ; the part above will be enclosed as a residence for the attendants ; 
in the centre, and above this will be erected a room or lantern of about 
ten feet diameter, from which the lights are to be exhibited. 

The interval that has elapsed since the screws were fixed has fully 
proved the security of them, which, although driven into sand, seem 
as if fixed into clay, and in this state they have remained since the 
summer. The whole process confers the greatest credit both on the 
engineers and Mr. Mitchell the patentee of the screws who superin- 
tended the work, (assisted by his son) and we feel happy to hear, that 
his ingenious invention daily obtains a greater extension. 

The importance of this experiment certainly called for a trial, and it 
was with due liberality that the Trinity Board sanctioned the expense. 
To them it involves the question of a better security of the light, and a 
less expense in its maintenance, both objects justifying the experiment 
and counterbalancing the expense of prime cost in such construction, 
The insecurity of floating lights has been too manifestly productive of 
disastrous consequences not to call for a remedy, and it will be fortu- 
nate if by this means it be obtained. Within the last month the Nore 
light was blown from her moorings; and the breaking away of the 
north-west light of the Mersey is supposed to have led to the lamentable 
shipwrecks at Liverpool. 

We can perceive only one objection which can be started, and that 
is rather to be determined by experience than conjecture, that is, how 
far the edifice is liable to be washed away by storms, as one of the 
Eddystone buildings was; but this, in our opinion, will be mainly pro- 
vided against by the unity of construction, and the breadth of base well 
secured to the shafts by the screws. 

The progress of this work will naturally be watched with interest for 
it is one which in its influence is not limited to this individual case. It 
is of much more importance than chain piers, as it will enable us to 
obtain a foundation in positions where they cannot be at present used. 
It must be remembered that the screw can be employed where the pile 
is of no avail, and that it possesses a much stronger hold, and has 
greater dur-hility. 
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We shall thus, therefore, be able to construct piers and breakwaters 
in localities inaccessible, and be enabled to render important service to 
the interests of commerce. We think, too, that the screw itself would 
be of great utility m securing the end chains of suspension bridges, as 
its powers of resistance can be extended to any necessary degree by an 
increase in size. The greater employment of the screws which would 
arise from their successful application will have a further beneficial effect 
in enabling the patentee to supply them at a diminished expense, which, 
under their present limited sale, is necessarily high. 

The carpenter’s work of the superstructure is about to be contracted 
for, which is intended to be erected and put together at the wharf at 
Blackwall to save time of fitting, &c., at the spot. 


In order for the 
better understan- 
ding of our de- 
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Pig. 4. 


Fig. 1.—Shews the screw mooring as prepared for use. a is a spiral 
or screw flange of about one turn and a half; having ‘a: hollow (cylin- 
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drical centre, as shewn in figure 2. and of cast iron, in one piece: 5 
is a wrought iron spindle, which passes through the cylindrical socket 
of the screw flange, somewhat tapering in form, as shewn in figure 3, 
and when driven up tight, is fixed thereto by a forelock, which passes 
through both: it is formed with a square head c, to receive the key 
for screwing it into the ground; d is a collar of wrought iron, the front 
of which is shewn in figure 4, fitted so as to turn freely on the upper 
part of the shaft of the spindle below the collar. Figure 2, shews the 
upper surface of the spiral flange: figure 3 the spindle, and figure 4 
the collar and shackle. The shackle is fixed to the spindle by means of 
a loose collar, in order to prevent the dragging round, and the conse- 
quent fouling of the chain, whilst the spindle is being turned into or out 
of the ground. 





On tHE ConstrRucTION oF British MERCHANT SHIPPING. 


Upwards of 300 sail of British Ships are reported to be lost, during 
the Month of Junuary last. 


I took in hand the above subject, and addressed you, Mr. Editor, 
about three years ago, with an exposé, of the operations of our ship- 
builders. I then shewed (and I think incontrovertably) that, supposing 
for a moment, i¢ is not their interest to build bad ships, that their acts 
were little short of madness! Although I then termed the construction 
of the merchant ship, ‘‘ the most insane proceeding under the sun” ; 
and have repeated this charge frequently since; I am not the only one 
who has held similar language, nor have I yet seen, in any publication 
whatever, such statement contradicted. But I do see, such root have 
the old habits in ship-building taken—that the builders go on much in 
the same manner as heretofore—and London is abundantly supplied 
with the same sort of slop-ships from the out-ports ! 

One point however is gained. I do not believe, that in London, any 
one would dare build a very bad ship—and I do believe, that pretty 
nearly the same feeling exists at Bristol—and something approaching to 
it at Liverpool—but unfortunately these ports, although they are the 
three leading ones in Britain, do not construct but a very small portion 
indeed, of the ships registered as British. Indeed with the exception of 
one building establishment, which deserves the honorable mention it shall 
have—hardly a ship has been built on the Thames, (steamers excepted) 
since the subject of defective construction, was broached, in the pages 
of the Nautical 

The exception to which I alluded, has however, produced such a 
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set of ships within these few years past, (from 600 to 1000 tons) as 
deserve more than my humble pen can do sufficient justice to. As 
however, the worthy proprietors of these ships, do in my opinion, 
deserve well of their country, for the spirited manner in which they 
have been progressively improving, and setting such a noble example 
to others, in perfecting the merchant ship—such notice as my humble 
efforts can command, shall be employed in directing public attention to 
their laudable efforts. The Messrs. Green, who are the owners, and 
it is to be presumed the constructors of the ships, built for 2 or 3 years 
past at ‘‘ Blackwall Yard”; seem to be nearly the only gentlemen who 
have taken the proper view, of the facilities which the ‘“‘New Tonnage 
Bill” gives, to an improved form of ship. If others have seen the 
advantages the bill in question gives, these are at all events the gentle- 
men, who have carried the same into practice, with confidence upon a 
large scale. The north country builders are indeed so prejudiced to 
the old plan of forming their ships like boxes—or coffins—that their 
eyes are actually shut to their own interest—which would result from a 
change of their present system, to an easier form of body. It was only 
a short time before this was written, that one of their precious 
constructions fell over in the River Thames, on a fine day. Now, 
really it does appear next to madness—since the removal of the 
restrictions, which made it almost a necessity to build ships in such a 
manner, that lying upon their broad-side was their natural position ; 
I say, that it is the most insane proceeding, so to construct a 
ship, that she will not ‘stand upon her legs’—and that such 
madness continues even a day, after the abrogation of the stupid law, 
which caused this mal-construction, will hardly be credited by future 
ages ! 

The Messrs. Green, however, appear to have seen this matter im its 
true light ; and losing no time in availing themselves of the advantages 
presented by the new tonnage bill, they have constructed a set of ships, 
which are ornaments to the country to which they belong—and 
honorable to their owners—their form and dimensions accord with 
common sense. They have the appearance, and approach the 
stability of—a Frigate, and will sail as such, and carrying a fair 
cargoat the same time, drawing when loaded, some 5 or 6 feet 
less water, than the ‘boxes’ formerly constructed by the old school 
of ‘‘ Peter Mestear & Co.” Not that I would reflect on the old 
school :—the law rendered it then, absolutely necessary to build such 
ships. 

I have often alluded to the American Packet Ships; and called them 
as they deserve ‘‘an honor to America, and an example to ourselves,’’ 
but these British Ships, are superior to them in every way :—in 
appearance infinitely so—in strength the same—in all the properties of 
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sailing, and as good sea boats, their equal —and in stability * certainly 
superior. This latter quality is the grand point, though so little 
generally thought about, to give increased safety to ships, and has 
been taken a right view of by the Navy surveyor, Sir William 
Symonds—and also, by the constructors of the ships in question— 
ships, such as all passengers would choose, were they aware of their 
good properties. In these ships a gentleman would be sure of being 
carried in ‘‘an upright position;” he would not every now and then, 
find every thing in his cabin transferred to the ‘‘lee scuppers’’—nor 
would he be alarmed by finding the ship ‘‘on her beam ends,’’ in 
every squall. I feel it indeed impossible to say enough of the merits of 
the forms of these ships, + of which there are four on the stocks just 
now, nearly finished. But I shall be glad if this notice of them, 
induces the public to do the justice to the owners, which is so much 
their due. : 

Having given unqualified praise, to the forms and proportions of 
these fine ships; it remains to be seen, how far the respectable and 
able owners, have availed themselves of all the known (and unquesti- 
onable) means, of giving them the greatest possible strength. Before 
making any objections, I will candidly say at once, that I have no 
doubt, that the three ships now building, that have the diagonal riders, 
or braces, of iron, are the strongest merchant ships ever built in 
England. Tothis method of fastening together the frame of a ship 
(universal in all the first-rate steamers, but now, for the first time, I 
believe adopted, partially, by Messrs. Green, in sailing vessels) which 
renders it a well constructed piece of carpentery; I do not think too 
much importance can possibly be attached. These diagonal braces 
are, however, decidedly incomplete, when only used one way—and | 
should have anticipated that the builders, in adopting so excellent a 
method, would have rendered it as effective as possible, by crossing 
the braces, with either iron or wood; and dispensing with the ceiling, 
except under the beams, at the floor heads and limber strakes. The 
evident advantage, in the additional substance given to the planking, 
and diminishing proportionably the timbers, is 1 think beyond doubt, 
But I cannot allow this eulogium, so well deserved by the constructors 
of these fine ships, to pass without remarking upon, where I think, 
palpable improvements, are omitted. 


* It is well known that Sir William Symonds’ ships require none of 
that superfluous lumber called ballast. The Vanguard (80) his largest yet 
launched, has not an atom of it on board; and it is also well known, that 
she is the finest Man of War the British Navy ever boasted.—Ep. 

+ Perhaps Messrs. Green and Wigram will send us their names, that 
we may record them.—Eb. 
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First.—I cannot but be surprised, at the omission of Mr. Lang’s 
‘‘ garboard strake’’. Except in some steam ships now building, I don’t 
know that this important improvement, has ever been adopted by 
private ship builders, though universal in ships of War. To doubt the 
advantages, gained by the important strength and solidity, which this 
gives to a ship’s bottom, would be to question the most self-evident 
truth, * and it is really astonishing, that it is not adopted in every — 
ship. Most glad I should have been to have had any one with me, 
who doubts this, (if such there be) under a ship’s bottom a short time 
ago, that was left high and dry upon rocks, (at low water) to have 
seen her after beating violently thereon for weeks, in a manner that no 
merchant ship whatever, could have withstood for 24 hours; coming 
off, and floating safely into port, and repaired! This ship, however, 
in addition to Mr. Lang’s method of fitting the garboard strake, ‘‘ had 
a solid bottom’? which is the next improvement omitted in the fine 
merchant ships refered to. That every ship’s bottom should be 
perfectly solid, and caulked inside and out, at least some distance 
above the floor heads—or perhaps up to the lower deck—there can I 
think, remain little doubt. 

‘< Lastly, though not least’”’ in my opinion—the good plan of substi- 
tuting copper bolts for treenails, is not adopted. No one can be 
better aware of the proved advantages of such substitution in the last 
of the ships built for the East India Company’s service, than the 
constructors in question. In these India ships, copper bolts were used 
entirely for the fastenings, from the port sills to the waterline ; and if of 
use in such portion of a ship, there can remain no doubt of the advan- 
tages of their general application, throughout the entire ship, instead 
of treenails. The frame, and even the plank also, might be reduced, 
equal to the different degree in which they are cut and riddled, by the 
treenail and bolt. It is to be hoped, that the owners of the splendid 
ships, I have taken the liberty of remarking upon, will not allow any 
consideration of their facility of repairmg them—(they being ship- 
wrights) to interfere with the great amount of good which they are in 
the position to effect. There is no establishment in existence, capable 
of influencing the operations in ship building, equal to theirs: there- 
fore, as they are thus placed in a situation of great responsibility, it may 
be hoped, that it will result, in their setting the example of adopting 
all the improvements, which experience in our men of war, or else- 
where, may Justify. 

With the exception of these fine ships, and a very few others indeed 
alas, how disgraceful to the present age, are the proceedings of English 


* The ordinary garboard strake becomes immediately leaky, upon the 
most trifling violence received by the keel. 
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ship-builders! There is no way of accounting for this stupidity. A 
man has only to keep his eyes open—let him only walk round govern- 
ment docks ; or if he travel, let him look at every foreign ship almost 
that he sees, and he cannot fail of being ashamed of his own country’s 
proceedings! Comparing foreign with English construction, in respect 
to form, (I except some of the half barbarian northern ships, built to 
conform to our old tonnage law,) if he sees a fleet of ships of a variety 
of nations, he may take for granted that any amongst them lying over 
and sailing upon their bilge, instead of their bottom, are English ! 

Then as to the strength of a ship, built according to the present 
‘‘slop” method. It is disgraceful to find in the newspapers for the 
last few months the accounts of the number of water-logged ships from 
America, so horrible in may of their details; then, the effects of the 
heavy gales of the winter just drawing to a close; the particulars 
attending the loss of a great number of these ships, many stated to 
have struck and immediately gone to pieces : some to have divided in 
two, on the first shock, &c. &c.! I myself have witnessed an almost 
incredible instance of the last: I have seen a ship part completely in 
two in the middle, on striking, and under circumstances presenting no 
very desperate trial; far from it; but she broke completely into two— 
one part being separated some distance from the other, and except in 
the fracture into two separate parts, the parts respectively did not seem 
to have suffered much injury ! ; 

It seems howevever useless to go on scrutinizing the mal-construction 
prevailing almost all round England: it will presently be cured by the 
perfection to which the construction of Steamers must necessarily be 
brought, by such vessels superseding those of the ordinary description, 
in all important, valuable, and profitable services. The progress making 
also in iron vessels, will tend to awaken ship-builders, and these two 
causes are fortunately in active operation to force improvement upon 
those who seem to consider it as their undoubted right to go on drown- 
ing British sailors by wholesale. 

That I may do all in my power to aid the effect which I have stated 
“« steam ship-building’’ must produce, I shall now endeavour to keep 
this subject alive, and to impress upon the public the very great impor- 
tance of it; as 1am every day more convinced of the absolute necessity 
of some further progress being made towards rendering more effective 
as to strength, the large steamers which are to navigate the ocean. 

There are current, at the present time, reports respecting the want of 
strength in some of the large steamers; such as, if correct, call upon 
the builders to use exertions to effect improvement in this important 
point, and that without.delay. I have anticipated that this would be 
the case ; and it shall be my object now, to point out wherein I think 
consist the errors. 
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It will be readily admitted, by every one who will take the trouble 
of thinking foramoment about thesteam engine, and who has witnessed 
the extreme care in its erection on shore, in giving it a foundation 
immovable, the absolute necessity of so constructing a steamer, that 
not a shade of movement shall occur in that part of the ship, whereon 
is placed the machinery. The least working of a ship, so as to move 
in ever so trifling a degree, the arrangement of the nice fitting, essentia} 
to the proper working of the engine, will inevitably destroy its eftect. 
The machinery, it may not be known to every one, is fixed upon the 
boltom of the vessel, and is independent (or should be so, though there 
are to be seen some exceptions) of the working of the upper part of the 
ship—some motion in which part it being probably utterly impossible 
ever to prevent. That some however of the steamers supposed to have 
been built with the greatest care and skill, do exhibit want of strength 
not only generally, but even in their bottoms, where such want was 
supposed next to impossible; my own knowledge certainly does accord 
with the reports to which I have alluded, as being current. 

-In remarking upon some of those essential points, where improve- 
ments in strength seem desirable, let us begin at the very foundation. 
It is difficult to reconcile to any just notion of mechanics, the arrange- 
ment hitherto made of the bearers or sleepers, upon which are placed, 
and to which are attached, the whole of the machinery and boilers. 
These masses of timber are in themselves of such solidity and strength, 
as to be capable of adding much to the real strength of the bottom of 
the ship; whereas, as at present applied, they are really of no such use 
at all. Ithink it might be easily shewn, that it would do just as well 
to employ masons, and build up stone walls of sufficient height, whereon 
to place the engine. Indeed the stone work would in some respects be 
better, because it would conform more regularly to any movement in 
the ship’s hogging; and any alteration in it, being thus distributed 
along the entire length, would be attended with infinitely less mischief, 
than the whole of the movement being concentrated at perhaps one or 
two points, viz. the scarph or scarphs, probably immediately under the 
engine. When one of these joinings of the sleepers happens to be 
directly under, if I may be allowed to use the expression, a vital part of 
the machinery, its drawing or separating, even in the most trifling 
manner, is quite sufficient to destroy the proper action of the engine. 
These immense logs of wood, are, in the first class of Steamers, pieces 
of English or African oak of the largest procurable dimensions, and are 
applied, as keelsons have been from time immemorial, under the idea of 
strengtnening the ship, and keeping her bottom in the straight line in 
which it is formed on the blocks. 

These keelsons are multiplied in steamers; and in addition to the 
main one,in midships, there are usually two on each side ; thus five in 
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the whole, running fore and aft, the whole length of the main body of 
the ship, so far towards each extremity as the rise at the ends admits 
of; and in many cases these pieces are in two or three thicknesses, one 
over the other, to raise the engine the necessary height, say from three 
to four feet and more. Now, if these masses of timber were by possibility 
in one piece, the whole length, and well bolted through the ship’s 
bottom, it is evident they would afford great strength; and as respected 
the engine, they would at all events ensure a perfect foundation ; 80 
far as to prevent the possibility of its drawing, in a fore and aft direc- 
tion. In this respect, the basis would be as perfect and as secure as if 
formed on shore by the best masonry. Now any one but a shipwright, 
having such end in view, and such powerful material to work upon, 
would readily contrive so to connect these timbers, as to form the 
foundation I have supposed—and I shall assert what no engineer will 
contradict—that there is no difficulty in accomplishing it, if not mecha- 
nically perfect, at all events nearly so. Instead of which our sapient 
builders just scarph one piece to the other, which is no connection at 
all; and I will maintain, that strictly speaking, they afford no strength 
whatever! and that in point of fact, when they are in two or three 
heights, the lower pieces form a fulcrum, over which the upper one— 
upon which is immediately dependent the immovability of the engine— 
is sure to draw. 

That this is the fact in practice, I have seen more than once—one 
instance being in a nearly new “ Queen’s Ship !” 

I have described these pieces of timber as being sometimes neces- 
sarily raised considerably. Now, looking at the enormous weight 
which they are intended to bear—from 100 to perhaps 5 or 600 tons— 
and considering that the whole of this immense weight is intended to 
be supported and kept upright by the bolting of these timbers, without 
being at all steadied, even by any connection of the machinery with the 
upper works; and then, looking at the effect of all this weight, when 
a ship takes a violent lurch—will it be believed, that this foundation of 
timbers—piled one upon the other, has no support whatever given to 
tt, toresist lateral strain upon the bolts, which fasten it to the bottom !! 
Certainly if this was told to an engineer, not conversant with naval 
architecture, he would not believe it; and that those who are—(the 
makers of marine steam engines,) should overlook such a necessary pre- 
caution to the success of their machinery is more surprising still ! the 
more so, that a lateral support to these bearers may so readily and so 
inexpensively be effected. 

The next omission to be found in the building of steam ships, is the 
very partial manner in which solidity of bottom is adopted. The usual 
plan seems to be, to fill up solid to the floor heads. Why it is just 
confined to this point, it would, I think, be difficult to give any good 
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reason—unless it be presumed that solidity is adopted, solely with a 
view of giving strength, to the base upon which stands the engine. 
The floors of steamers are in general quite flat, or nearly so—if the 
filling in solid to the extent of the floor heads, were intended to afford 
any strength and security to the ship, independent of all consideration 
of the engine—it involves this inconsistency—that it 1s discontinued 
exactly at that point, where most required! Now, as the merits of 
solidity of bottom, (however unquestionable I may cogsider it to be 
proved, by long use in our Ships of War) has been denied when 
applied to other ships, we will not just now go into needless discussion 
thereon; because the builders seem, notwithstanding their ‘objections, 
to admit, that in steamers, partial solidity is of use—and therefore, I 
should like to hear any good reason given, for discontinuing it just at 
the floor heads, the very point, where, in getting on shore, the first 
hole would be made through the ship’s bottom ! 

If filling in above that point, which may always be supposed. to be 
wet, forms any good reason to object to solidity, on the score of its 
inducing decay; why in the name of common sense, humbug the 
public, with an appearance of solidity, with all its objections increased, 
as tending to decay, and possessing none of its advantages in point of 
strength and safety, by the partial filling in, we sometimes see, from 
the solid bottom ending at the floor heads, for some 5, 6 or 7 feet 
upwards—by a piece of wood, some 4, 5 or 6 inches, (through) being 
inserted between the timbers—so as to present from the outside, the 
appearance of solidity, to about the height named. I must confess, 
that this is a proceeding, which has puzzled me exceedingly—and one, 
which [must produce rapid decay. For, although it can be caulked 
outside, when first put in—(and but imperfectly even then) yet as in 
all probability it will shrink—it is evident that it cannot continue tight, 
and that there must be partial and alternate, ‘‘ wet and dry”; which is 
just that only objection to solidity , which can with any justice be made 
to its general adoption, which is only to be met by the adoption of the 
complete system used in men of war—and which enables as good a 
caulking to be had from the inside, as from without. The plan of 
solidity hitherto adopted in men of war, is about to be altered, and as 
some may be disposed to compare it to the partial, and injurious 
system I have just found fault with, I shall describe it. 

First, let it be understood, that what is objectionable in partial 
solidity, is, that it cannot be effectually caulked inside. In the public 
yards, I believe perfect solidity is only to be carried to the floor heads ; 
from this point, to taper up to the lower deck, but the spaces hetween 
the framing, or timbers, will allow of good caulking from inside—and 
the filling in pieces being of the dryest wood, will enable. perfect 
tightness to be !preserved. Now, the difference between this, and the 
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plan sometimes adopted in the steamers, consists in these two points— 
that the fillmg in pieces (alluded to in the latter) are introduced m 
small spaces, where they cannot be caulked—and, that although 
perfect solidity, may perhaps, with propriety cease at a man of war’s 
floor heads, and taper gradually from thence upwards—as such floor 
heads do not form a point to strike upon (as in the steamer) but are in 
a line with the timbers of the bottom—yet this point being in the 
steamer, that, which on getting on shore, is to bear the brunt of the 
shock— it is, in my opinion, totally at variance with common sense, to 
omit a perfect solidity, for, at least, some space above that point; and, 
therefore, 5 or 6 feet from the floor heads upwards, there can, I think, 
be very little doubt entertained, should be of this description. I will 
not contend for more at present, as the general adoption of diagonal 
braces, let into the timbers, and those crossed by either wood or iron, 
extending from the floor heads upwards, does produce such an incal- 
culable degree of connection and strength, in the frame of a ship, 
compared to any thing existing before, that it may be waived at present 
as unnecessary to insist upon that, about which some people are 
disposed to dispute; viz.—the propriety, or necessity, of further 
Increase of strength, by the adoption of perfect solidity higher up. Its 
height, to such length only, as to effect safety on coming in contact 
with the ground, must however, I think, be clearly admitted as neces- 
sary, by every unprejudiced man. 

The next point, on which I shall question the propriety of our ship- 
builders proceedings, in the construction of the large steamers, is the 
thickness, and the nature of the plank; both outside and mside. In 
the first place, although fir is unquestionable as to duration under 
water —and as to strength endways—yet can any man shew, that it is 
correct, toapply it as planking above the bilge in these ships—on the 
‘resistance to the bending of which, depends entirely the strength of the 
ship! 

In the formation of these vessels, what they will have to endure, 
seems to be quite overlooked. Ifa ship of the length ofthe ‘‘ British 
Queen’’, for instance, had been constructed as a sailing vessel; she 
never could for a moment, be subjected to the trial a steamer of a 
similar length is (perhaps not 1-20th part)—because, she never would 
be forced against a head sea, of such magnitude as the steamer must be 
opposed to. Only let it be conceived, what a steamer of this length 
has to endure, forced right a-head against the great seas of the ocean! 
It is not an easy matter for every one to comprehend the extent of this. 
She must be dependent, altogether, upon her own undending strength, 
fore and aft, for holding together. I know many people to doubt it being 
in the power of man, to form any thing of sufficient,strength)to bear 
this. Both French and Spaniards, have tried the experiment, as to 
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how large ships could be put together, to withstand the elements—but 
they have found it necessary to stop a good deal short of the length of 
our great steamers! they have found that they could not obtain suffi- 
cient strength, even for sailmg vessels ; subject as before-said, to a very 
small portion of the trial of a steamer of the same length. I do not, 
however, mean to question the superior skill of the present age, com- 
pared with that of the date to which I am alluding, of the experiments 
of the French and Spaniard. And I will, moreover, at once admit, 
that I can see no reason, why strength should not be obtained, even to 
withstand all I contemplate, to which a steamer must be subjected. 
But this I do state, ‘‘that all the necessity of strength, which I main- 
_tain to be requisite, cannot have been duly considered, when fir has 
been adopted in the planking of steamers of large size; and when even 
the usual proportionate thickness thereof, has not been added, 
as compared with ordinary sized ships”. This is a most serious conside- 
ration, and I venture to predict, that in the very large class of steamers, 
nothing less than 5 inch plank, and this of the very strongest, 
unbendtng wood, which can be procured, will be found sufficient for 
the planking of their bottoms :—and that in addition to this, some very 
stout strakes, 6 or 7 inch—or perhaps more will be found necessary, 
under and over the lower deck beams—under the upper deck shelf- 
piece,—at the floor heads,—and at an intermediate space between 
them and the lower deck—and all these double bolted through every 
timber :—all this inside planking (or thick stuff) being either caulked, 
or perhaps what would do as well, on drying, being well wedged with 
iron, (which would be adding infinitely to its strength) instead of the 
substitutes I have seen for it, in the shape of green plank, of ordinary 
thickness—half fastened—and after a little time shrinking, so as to 
leave seams of halfto three quarters of an inch—the want of fastening, 
bracing, and connection of these various strakes of plank, depriving 
them of 9-10ths of the strength they might have been made to possess. 
Then these strakes loose and insecure as they are, are sometimes made 
the abutments of a pretty row of diagonal work, in short pieces. 
What these little diagonals are intended to effect, but to please the 
eye of the multitude, it would, I think, be difficult to shew. | 
The next to remark on are the through fastenings. Material, in 
timber and plank, is of little use unless well connected. I should like 
very much if some one would enlighten me on the system of treenails, 
and shew on any thing like data, which could be called, either 
mechanical or scientific, or even practical, the propriety of boring 
through all the timber and plank, the enormous holes necessary for this 
description of fastening ; so general however is this practice, that I am 
bound to believe there must be some reason for it, though hidden to 
me. On no rule of propriety however, can I (at present) reconcile 
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myself to it; and, if only justified by the general adoption of it, I will 
oppose that at once, by challenging all the world to shew any objection 
to the total disuse of treenails in the old India teak built ships: ships 
that, in point of strength and durability, are well known to have 
exceeded all other ships whatever! I would instance also, nearly all 
the ships of southern Europe and most distant parts of the world, where 
treenails are unknown; and where I have seen instances of ships hold- 
ing together, making desperate voyages, heavily laden, of such slight 
construction, and of such worn out appearance, (and really so) and still 
performing their duty, fastened by spikes and bolts, that I have been 
obliged to come to the conclusion, which indeed forced itself upon me, 
that all this was owing, partly to the superior, easy form of the ships 
themselves, and in a great measure to their plank and timber, slight 
and inadequate as it appeared; not being wounded by the riddling 
applied to English materials, in boring for treenails; thus converting 
an apparent slight timber into a comparative strong one. Unless in 
practice therefore, it can be shewn to be right to destroy our ships, by 
boring for treenails, I shall continue to advocate their being substituted 
by bolts. I would then contend for at once using bolts entirely, in the 
great steamers, whereby an enormous increase of strength would at 
once be gained, in the greater effectiveness of both their frame and 
planking. For good carpenters’ work, it is essential there should be 
two fastenings of the plank through every timber (which is indeed usual 
except in narrow strakes). Now let it only be considered fora moment 
the amount of strength gained by the substitution of the small hole for 
the bolt, for the large one of the treenail, in two holes bored through a 
plank. In the one case, say one 5-8th of an inch, in the other 3-4ths 
of an inch, these holes may be taken practically, as they affect the 
strength of a plank, in its resistance to bending, as being one over the 
other ; therefore cut the plank and diminish its power of resistance, in 
the proportion they bear to its breadth. By the substitution of the 
small hole for the large one, supposing the plank to be eight inches 
wide, nearly one fifth more of its whole strength is retained ! and some- 
thing like the same proportionate advantage gained in the timbers! 
This is incontrovertible : to justify therefore, the present proceedings in 
ship-building, there ought to be some advantages in the use of treenails 
with which my dull apprehension is unacquainted. The use of treenails 
in steamers has another disadvantage, which is, that the heat of the 
engine room and coal boxes, has such an effect upon the whole timber- 
ing and planking of the ship inside, that it very soon leaves the treenail 
of no use whatever! but contributes admirably to the rapid decay of 
the timbers, by conveying into their very heart, all the moisture which 
ts so plentifully collected about the engine room and bunkers, than for 
which purpose nothing could be better contrived. This, however, the 
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shipwright will not see, or he might do so, upon the opening and 
repairing of every steamer. Query, how far do interested motives 
operate upon ship-builders, in thus perpetuating such a means of con- 
tinual profit, by repairing ships become partially rotten by the use of 
treenails ! a cause I have no doubt, in far more active operation than all 
others put together, in favor of ‘‘ ship repairers’! I have before 
remarked, that copper bolts may be substituted for treenails, without 
any additional expense, by a corresponding reduction in the wooden 
material of the ship, equal to what is now wounded by the size of the 
holes bored for treenails. To keep however to the consideration of the 
strength of steamers—or their want of it—I would suggest, without any 
diminution of the wood material, the entire substitution of bolts for 
treenails. 

Next as to the amount of fastening, which I contend 1s at present 
lamentably inefficient. It is quite clear that in the fastenings generally 
of a ship—I mean ‘‘ the bolting” — if they are too small, or there be too 
few of them, or badly driven and clinched, so that they give way in any 
manner without the breaking or bending of the plank, knee, rider, &c. 
&c., there is defect either as to quantity or quality of material in the 
bolt. As a proof that such deficiency is universal in the merchant ship, 
throughout the whole of her fastenings, (treenails included) let any one 
but examine a ship under severe trial—laying badly on shore—strainmg 
and eventually becoming a wreck, it will be found that every fastening 
én her will give way ; (treenails will draw or start in the plank) without 
probably a knee or plank being broken! A few broken iron knees 
will not affect my argument, for their defective workmanship is so noto- 
rious, that I believe them to be unsound in 19 cases out of 20. Irepeat 
that it is only necessary to witness the breaking up of a ship upon a 
beach, to be convinced that the present amount of fastenings is msuffi- 
cient, and would become more so, if the thickness of the planking was 
increased in the great steamers, as I think it must be. If therefore the 
fastenings do give way before the breaking of the knee, or even thie 
bending of the plank, we may be sure that the latter can never be 
brought to the exertion of their whole power or strength; and that it is 
positive proof that, upon violent strain, the planking does not properly 
resist hogging, as it might do, but that the whole will and does work 
with the bolts (which yive in the timber). The spewing out of the 
oakum (as it is termed) from the seams, is proof of this. Indeed it 
might easily be made matter of direct estimate, whether or not, a cer- 
tain number and size of bolts or treenails, would or would not cause the 
plank it is intended to fasten, to bend or break, before the fastenings 
themselves give way ; and it is quite clear that a cansistency of material 
would be aimed at, if under the direction of an engineer. It jis quite 
apparent that this consistency of fastening, (as to quantity and strength) 
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accords with common sense, and is incontrovertible asa question of science, 
and I will only add, that as every bolt should be through and clinched, 
it would be desirable to work inside and outside simultaneously, not to 
injure material by two many holes and unnecessary bolts. _ 

The next point which | will mention as a means of increasing strength 
in steamers, is, an improvement in the iron work throughout. In this 
respect it is a matter of shame to this country—but I will proclaim it 
loudly, and without fear of contradiction—that the French beat us in 
all the iron work of their shipping, immeasurably ! and that ours is so 
bad, that I am perfectly confident, if every bit of iron work was put to 
the test, belonging to the merchant ships of Britain; I say if its sound- 
ness was fairly tested, that in 19 cases out of 20, it would prove defec- 
tive in the workmanship. I cannot indeed look with common patience 
at the enormous weight of knees, riders, breasthooks, pointers, &c. &c. 
with which every ship is more or less burthened ; knowing as I well do, 
their inefficiency. Upon the whole, I should not hesitate to say that 
‘wouch less than one half of the weight of these articles of iron, if soundly 
made, and formed with any of that judgment which an engineer would 
apply to them, im respect to the necessary proportions and consistency 
of form as well as workmanship, would be much more effectual. The 
universal stupidity in all matters appertaining to iron work about a 
ship, cannot be more familiarly or appropriately exemplified, than in a 
common ‘ takle hook’; there is not a sailor who does not know their 
defectiveness; and that whenever it is necessary to get purchases, to 
overcome heavy strain, all the hooks break invariably ! and yet it 
would be a very easy matter to make these hooks as strong as ever they 
might be required, for all purposes whatever. 

That my remarks may not be extended to too great a length, I omit 
consideration of further points, in respect to improving the steamer’s 
strength ; and will conclude with only one observation in reference to 
their ‘‘ form’’—intending one day to enter somewhat at length into that 
also. But I am so convinced of the necessity of the large steamers 
being built with ‘‘round sterns,” that I would suggest the immediate 
attention thereof to those interested in the construction of these ships. 

I have already alluded to the trials in respect to strength, which the 
large steamers will be subjected to, in being forced against the tremen- 
dous seas of the ocean. In steaming against a great head sea, the ship 
will scend in this sea—much about, what in proportion to her size, a 
steam tug would do, on a strong weather tide, against a fresh gale, in 
the Swin, or Queen’s Channel—and the large ship will “slap her 
counter into it” with something like the proportion of force, that the 
large steamer and her opposing seas of the ocean, bears to the steam 
tug and her contracted sea. I am not speaking without good grounds 
for the opinion, when I say, that, of such importance is this form of 
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stern in the large steamers, that I am almost convinced that it will be 
found necessary to alter those, which have been built, wanting it. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
‘“ MERCATOR. 
London, February, 1839. 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 





Iron STeamMers.—TZhe Rainbow. 


In several of our former numbers, we have alluded to the progress 
of steam boats constructed of iron; and we now lay before our readers, 
a drawing of the Rainbow, one of this class of vessels, lately constructed 
by Mr. John Laird, of Birkenhead. The effect of the iron on the 
compass appeared for some time to be an insurmountable obstacle, to 
the employment of these vessels, on a large scale, for sea voyages; but 
we have been assured by Mr. Airy, the Astronomer Royal, who made ' 
his first experiments on this subject in the Rainbow, that he has entirely 
overcome it. This vessel, as our readers are aware, has already made 
several trips to Antwerp, and on one occasionis reported to have made the 
passage (a distance of 190 nautical miles) in 14 hours’ actual steaming. 
She has invariably made good passages in all weathers, and is said to 
be the fastest steamer afloat. 

Iron as a material for building vessels, may be considered as gaining 
ground every day. Those which have been constructed by Mr. Laird, 
have done much towards establishing it; and it is worthy of remark, 
that the Garryowen, which was launched by him more than four years 
ago, and driven on shore at Kilrush, near the mouth of the Shannon, 
with several other vessels in the hurricane of the 6th of January, was 
the only vessel got off without more or less damage. 

The Rainbow, after being afloat about twelve months, was docked 
lately, and on examining her it was found she was in perfect order. 
The following are her dimensions :—length, 190 feet; beam, 25 feet ; 
depth, 12 feet 8 inches; tonnage, 582; draft of water with coals and 
stores, 5 feet 6 inches. Her engines which were made by Forrester & 
Co., Liverpool, are—diameter of cylinder, 50 inches; length of stroke, 
4 feet 6 inches; diameter of paddle wheel, 21 feet 6 inches; length of 
float, 10 feet. We understand, that among others, Mr. Laird is now 
building one of 1300 tons for the British and American Steam 
Navigation Company, to run in conjunction with the President and 
British Queen, between London and New York. 
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LONGITUDE AT NOON BY EquaL ALTITUDES. 


Mr. Editor,—Several ship-masters in the habit of reading your maga- 
zine, have enquired of me if I could explain the nature of the correction 
used by your® correspondent, Mr. James Tomkin, in finding the time 
by equal altitudes near noon, which correction he calls the ‘‘ compari- 
son.” Ihave used the rule for many years without such correction—in 
fact I did not know before that any such correction was necessary in 
using a chronometer. A few lines in explanation will confer a favor on 
the nautical word. 

A SusscRIBER. 

The following calculation is worked by the same rule as Mr. Tomkins’, 

except that the “‘comparison”’ is not used. 


e:-3 i h. m. 8. h. m. 8. 
AM. 18251097 31 adem. Equation 013.0 
21413 1213 0 
17 6 or 
Chron. fast 33° «3 
Greenwich time 0 34 3 


‘Apparent time at ship 0 13 0 
021 3 Long. 5 15 45 
Ihave used the above for many years and have found it as I sup- 


posed very correct, but presume I have been mistaken. 


Our “SusscrisBErR” is informed that the “ comparison” is simply what 
the watch used on deck is fast or slow of the chronometer. The ifference 
is applied to get the time of observation by chronometer, as shewn in Mr. 
Tomkins’ example ; as no careful person ever thinks of taking a chrono- 
meter on deck or even of moving it from the place where it is deposited for 
the voyage, but always uses a hack watch to get sights with, which is gene- 
rally compared with the chronometer both before and after observations are 
male, jie will see that the comparison has nothing to do with the rule. 
—Ep. N.M. 





Nabal Chronicle. 


MERCHANT SEAMEN. 


To the Honorable the Commons of Great Britain and Ireland in 
Parliament ass2mbled. 

The Petition of Samuel Baker, Assistant Honorary Secretary of the 
Shipwrecked and distressed Sailors’ Asylum, Ratelitf Highway, in the 
County of Middlesex, 

Humbly sheweth :-— 

That your Petitioners’ opportunities of observation for a series of 
years, have shewn to your petitioner the utter destitution to which 
Mariners are in numerous instances reduced, without fault of their own, 
but by events over which they had no control. 

That among those some assume a specific shape, and are of a class 
which are obviously open to claim on their fellow countrymen, and 
as obviously susceptible of remedy. 

* See number for February, 18388. 
ENLARGED SERIES.—NO. 3.—VOL. FOR 1839. 2c 
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That the followmg cases appear to your petitioner to be of that class. 
The cases of those Mariners who after having been several years in the 
Naval service of Great Britain (though not a sufficient time to entitle 
them to the benefit of Greenwich Hospital) and many in addition 
to that, several years in the Merchant service, are pot age and 
infirmities incapable of earning their living. Again, the cases of those 
Mariners who having been maimed and disabled in the Merchant 
service, and are thereby reduced to a similar state of destitution. 

That in those circumstances, both of those classes are without Asylum 
or place of refuge, save the Work-house ; and even that sad resource 
ig in numerous mariners’ cases, not attainable by reason of the inability 
of the sufferer, to establish a claim to settlement. 

That it appears to your petitioner, that a resource is providable for 
this meritorious class of persons from their own earnings, whilst in 
work; and that by the establishment of effective arrangements, for 
accomplishing that object, such might be attamed. 

Than an attempt was made towards effecting the above object by 
the establishment of ‘‘ The Merchant Seamen’s Corporation”, but 
such for reasons your petitioner will presently explain, falls cruelly 
short of accomplishing the desired end, as your petitioner from his 
situation above described, has too often seen, and he is able and 
willing most clearly to prove and demonstrate, if examined by your 
Honorable House, or one of its Committees. That the state of the 
case as regards the operation of ‘‘The Merchant Seamen’s Corpo- 
ration” stands as follows. By Act 20, Geo. H. cap. 38, entitled, 
‘An Act for the relief and support of maimed and disabled seamen, 
‘Cand the widows, and children of such as shall be killed, slain, or 
‘‘drowned in the Merchant service’, all seamen were compelled to 
pay one shilling per month out of their wages, during the time they 
were employed, one moiety of which went to Greenwich Hospital, and 
the other to the Corporation for carrying into effect the purposes of the 
aforesaid act. That byAct 4 & 5 Wm.IV. cap. 52.80 much ofthe former 
act was repealed as required, 6d. per month to be paid to Greenwich 
Hospital, but it provided that from Dec. 31, 1834, 2s. per month 
should be paid by every master of any merchant ship, or vessel, 
belonging to british subjects, whether employed on the high seas or 
coasts of Great Britain or Ireland, and 1s. by every seaman, to the 
aforesaid President and Governors, of ‘‘The Corporation for the relief 
and apport of sick, maimed, and disabled Seamen” and the widows 
and children of such as shall be killed, slain, or drowned in the 
Merchants service. 

That the management of the funds thus collected, rests with the 
aforesaid corporation in London, and the trustees at the several out- - 
ports. That an account was rendered to your Honorable House 
during the last Sessions of Parliament, and ordered to be printed on the 
25th May, 1838, of the income and expenditure of the President and 
Governors of the Corporation in London, for the relief of Merchant 
Seamen, and at the various out-ports under their management. 

Also, of the income and expenditure of Trustees appointed at the 
several out-ports of the United Kingdom, by which return, it appears, 
that the total amount of sums paid by Seamen under aforesaid Act, 


panes Ist January, 1837, and 3lst December following, are as 
ollow :— 
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That by Act 20, Geo. II. cap. 38. The Merchant Seamen’s Corpo- 
ration, were authorized and empowered to provide an Hospital, for 
such seamen as shall be considered incapable of present or future 
service, by sickness, wounds, or other accidental misfortunes, or those 
who shall become decrepit or worn out by age; or shall provide for 
such seamen, by allowing them certain pensions or otherwise, as to the 
said President and Governors, and their successors shall deem meet, 
and most for the advantage of the intended charity. 

That the above clause was inserted in an Act, 4 & 5 Wm. IV. cap. 
52. Hence it is evident that the Corporation have powers to receive 
donations and build an Hospital.” 

That in January, 1836, the President and Governors of ‘‘ The 
Merchant Corporation” published for the first time an account of their 
income and expenditure, and stated ‘‘ that they found with regret the 
‘* pensions they are enabled to allot to each individual, still very inade- 
quate to their necessities as appears by Appendix No. 1.”’ 

That it appears by the return made from ‘‘ The Merchant Seamen’s 
Corporation” to your Honorable House, that they have not distributed 
the funds in the relief contemplated by the Act, by applying them to 
either of the two legitimate sources, namely, one in granting the relief 
contemplated, or the other in erecting an Hospital, but preferred a 
a system of investing part of those funds, and applying the remainder 
in granting pensions inadequate to the necessities of those who receive 
them, but not any towards the erection of an Hospital. 

That in the year 1835, your petitioner was member of a provisional 
committee for the contemplated erection of a National Asylum for 
Merchant Seamen, of which committee some of the Members of your 
Honorable House were also members. 

That in conjunction with Commander Henry Masterman, Marshall, 
R.N., your petitioner had an opportunity of ascertaining the sentiments 
of numerous masters, mates, and seamen in the Merchant service, who 
were willing to subscribe an additional 6d. per month from their wages 
towards the maintenance of the said hospital if requisite. 

That the then contemplated measure, was hailed by the Mercantile 
Marine, throughout the country, as the greatest boon that could be con- 
ferred on the Merchant Seamen of Great Britain. 

That the Committee appointed a deputation to wait on his late 
Majesty’s Ministers on the subject, but for reasons unexplained—the 
member of the committee to whom a matter of so important a nature was 
entrusted, has taken no further steps in the business; and the committee 
notwithstanding, they had assurances of support from several of the out- 
ports, have died away as if no such body ever existed, and numbers of 
aged merchant seamen, whose hopes had been raised that their condition 
would be improved, are either pining out their existence in obscurity, or 
perishing unheeded in a work-house.—see Appendix. 

That your petitioner is prepared to prove, that many of the superior 
class of seamen of Great Britain, are neither so reckless nor so improvi- 
dent a class of persons, as many are disposed to represent them, as there 
are many local benefit societies among themselves, totally independent 
of the Merchant Seamen’s Corporation; and your petitioner humbly 
ventures to assert, it is but just and fair, that the contributions of the 
seamen themselves, and now under the control of ‘‘The Merchant 


Seamen’s Corporation”, should be rendered the basis of establishments 
for their benefit. 
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That your petitioner humbly ventures to submit, that an hospital or 
asylum might be erected in London, and other pe eee or asylums at 
the principal out-ports ; and the miner ports pla under the control 
of, and in conjunction with, each of the principal out-ports, according to 
locality, for aged Mariners in the Merchant service, similar to Greenwich 
for those in the Naval service; and for those mariners who did not wish to 
avail themselves of the Asylum, an out-pension should be granted. 

That to defray the expense of erecting thereof, an annual sum might 
be paid from the dues at the port at which the hospital is erected, and 
the local ports attached thereto, and cease at the expiration ofa certain 
number of years; consequently the diminution from the annual income, 
would be comparatively trifling, and the Spice vested in the funds, 
appropriated for the purchase of land, and furniture, and contingencies 
connected with the Asylum when erected. 

That as the prosperity, strength, and safety of the United Kingdom, 
and Her Majesty’s Dominions, depend on a constant supply of seamen, 
as well for carrying on the commerce as for the defence thereof, and as 
it is necessary to aid by all practicable means, the number of such 
seamen, and give them all due encouragement and protection. 

That your petitioner humbly conceives, it is of the most vitalimpor- 
tance to attach British seamen to their native shore, and by every 
possible means rescue them from the degradation to which too many are 
at present reduced. 

That in order to prove how far it is practicable to carry into effect the 
objects of this petition, your petitioner humbly prays that your Honorable 
House will be pleased to order a return to be made from ‘“‘ The Mer- 
chant Seamen’s Corporation” of the name of each person receiving a 
pension therefrom, and date of its grant, the age of the pensioner, port 
belonging to, and whether for hurts, age, or infirmity; Also from the 
Custom-house, a return of the number of Ships and Vessels belonging to 
the British Empire for the year 1838, specifying the tonnage and num- 
ber of the crews. 

And your petitioner further prays, that you will be pleased to take 
such measures as you in your wisdom may deem meet, to cause the 
large sums, contributed by the seamen, and at present vested in the 
hands of ‘‘ The Merchant Seamen’s Corporation” in London, and the 
Trustees at the out-ports, to be appropriated for their benefit, if not in 
erecting Asylums, in granting an increase to their pensions. 

And your petitioner will, as in duty bound, ever pray. 

SAMUEL Baker. 


Arprenpix No. 1. 
Cases of a few Seamen who receive Pensions from the Merchant 
Seaman’s Corporation. 











8 
bE: 
Name. c > as Amount Remarks. 
m2 fs. d. 
Benjamin Joiner | 59 | 12 | 22 | 1 10 0 
Charles Smith 54} 10|11]4 0 0, . 
John Mecalf | 56) 4/26) 5 0 0 Rimetes team cm 
Js. McKay . | 62] | 48] 4 0 0 Wee many Jeet crc 
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There are numerous Seamen who have been all their lives in the Mer- 
chant Service and,Navy, from the latter they deserted, therefore forfeited 
all claims to Greenwich, to the former they cannot make good a claim, 
not being able to recollect the names of the ships they have been in for 
the last twenty years. Some of those men are bremiers who have been 
the greater part of their lives in the British Merchant Service. 


Aprrnpix No. 2. 


Return of the number of Seamen receiving relief from the under- 
mentioned Parishes in December 1835. 








Number of Superior 


ber 
eceivg. Relief. 


Number in 
Workhouse. 











Parish. 5 Quality. Remarks. 
| S 
Wapping 8 |Several Not any. 
Shadwell 12 


Greenwich which is received by 
the Parish and 2s. 6d. a week 
do, | masters & 1 chief officer|2llowed him. 


in East India Service, 


| do. do. One Man has £16 a year from 
St. Georges} 35 | 





Mile End 15 2 3 masters 

Ratclifl 12 ‘Several Not any. 

Poplar 12 | do. |] owner & 1 master.| 1 person has a pension of £12 
a year and contributes £8; and 
one a pension from the East India 
Company who also contributes. 

Whitechapel] 14 | do. Not any. 

St. John 3 do. do. 

Rotherhithe | 25 do. do. 

St. Nicholas 

; .* 10 | do. 
Deptford f do 
Pancras 8 do. |132yrs a master & owner. 


From the other Parishes I have been unable to obtain returns. 





Suspension Bripees.---The largest suspension bridge in this coun- 
try is that across the Menai Strait, with a span of 560 feet; the next 
in point of size, is that at Montrose, which is 432 feet in span; we 
have been much gratified by the inspection of a report and plan ofa 
third which will rival these stupendous works of art, both in magnitude 
and importance ; for while they have but one span each, of the above 
dimensions, that to which we are alluding projected by that able engi- 
neer Mr. J. M. Rendel, will have two of 450 feet each, and a whole 
length (with the side openings) between the abutments, of 1125 feet. 
The site of the proposed bridge, is at Newnham, on the Severn in 
Gloucestershire, where there is at present a ferry, which has the great 
inconvenience of being entirely navigable only half an hour before and 
after high water. The great advantages of such a work will be mate- 
rially felt in the adjacent country, by the coal and other mines of 
Dean Forest, becoming easier of access, thereby producing a conside- 
rable reduction of price, besides the convenience it will secure of a 
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direct route acoss the Severn to the southward of Gloucester. The 
various drawings by which the proposed bridge is illustrated, are 
admirably executed and convey both in point of topographical, geolo- 
gical, and perspective detail, as complete an idea of this magnificent - 
proposed work and its locality as can be expressed by the artist on 


paper. 





LivERPOOL.—Commander Denham, R.N. has been succeeded in his 
office of harbour Master at Liverpool, by Lieutenant Lord, R.N. his 
assistant on a reduced salary. We understand that the retirement of 
Captain Denham from his very difficult and responsible station was 
occasioned by the refusal on the part of the Dock Committee of those 
supplies necessary for the ager of life and property from shipwreck, 
and which were so urgently called for by him in the awful gale of the 
6th of January, alluded to in our last number. Having the prosperity 
of our ports at heart, more especially that of the second in the king- © 
dom, we cannot but regret this occurrence. The harbour of Liverpool 
owes much to the enterprise and exertion of Captain Denham, aaa 
trust that the Committee will find the same activity and zeal, for the 
public good in his successor Lieutenant Lord. 


We extract the following from Sir John Barrow’s supplementary 
chapter to the ‘‘ Life of Lord Anson’ :— 

‘‘It had been my intention to confine myself, in the following chap- 
ter, to a few observations on two important points—‘ Manning the 
Navy,’ and ‘ Preservation of the health of Seamen;’ but there has 
recently been so much abuse of the Admiralty, and so many misrepre- 
sentations with regard to the state of our navy, compared with that of 
foreign Powers,bandied about in party pamphlets, newspapers, and after 
dinner speeches, that I deem it right, and even feel it a duty, to dis- 
abuse the public, by showing that the oft repeated charges of the 
neglected and reduced condition of the British navy are wholly 
unfounded in fact. I had, for other purposes, collected from authentic 
mformation, and arranged in two tables, the actual state of all the 
navies in Europe and America. With this information before me, as 
an old servant of more than 30 years in this department, and as one 
who has been an humble instrument under 11 different naval adminis- 
trations---Whig and Tory---and professing myself moreover, as far as 
my official character is concerned, of no political party (my only party 
being the navy), I claim the privilege of endeavouring to remove that 
false impression, which the misrepresentations in question are calculated 
to make on the British public, and (which is still more to be deprecated) 
on foreign Powers---that the navy of Great Britain is neglected, and in 
a progressive state of decay---a gratuitous falsehood, the fact being the 
very reverse. 

‘*‘ For the facts and observations I have ventured to state I hold 
myself wholly and solely responsible, having, advisedly, communicated 
with no one, not even with a single member of the Board of Admiralty. 
I have no other object in view but that of letting the truth be known, 
by which test I am willing to abide. ga > ad 

<< Admiralty, Dec. 1, 1838.” 
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A Return showing the number of Line of Battle Ships, Frigates, and 
Steamers (Men of War) belonging to England, France, Russia, America, 


Egypt and Turkey, distinguishing those now in Commission, in Ordinary, 
and Building. 





Ships of the Line. 






























JiSeiLu 2328 gj Ty ésle 
eeleziadl a chee eed 
RES igdq d2/ 2] 3 |E2|04) 3 
| ‘Name of Conditton of Jos eeyeo| sire OS | Bessa) = 
, Country. — Ships. 22338 9° gamES” a lae\|™ 
In commission 13 | 28}46 
ENGLAND < In ordinary 2 
Building 5 
Total 129/13 | 28153 
f In commissio 22 
FRANCE In ordinary 6 
( Building 9 
Total 37 
In commissio 8 
Russia In ordinary 
U Building 
Total 8 
In commissio ] 
AMERICA < In ordinary 
Building 9 
Total 10 
In commission 1 
Eoypet In ordinary 
; Building 
Total 1 
In commission 1 
TurkEY 4 In ordinary 
Building 2 
Total 3 


~ * One of the 2d Class has since been commissioned, making 21. 

+ Uncertain, probably 5 only. Of these 7, 3 have recently bean launched 
at Nicolaef. ’ : 7 

} The Americans have made a contract for a supply of timber to build 11 
more, which will give 26 in the whole. : 

§ The steamers employed in the packet service of France, being armed 
with heavy guns (80 pounders), and consequently available for the ed pig 
of war, have been included under this head. .. The, steamersyemployed in 
the packet service of England, not being at present armed for purposes of 
war, have been omitted, December ], 1838, 
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OBJECTIONS TO TIIE PRESENT SYSTEM OF THE NavaL Peace Esta- 
: BLISHMENT.— To Sir John Barrow, Bart. 


That there is a scarcity of seamen, and a difficulty to procure men for 
our peace established ships, no one who has been employed afloat since 
the war, or who has really inquired into the subject, will deny. 

I shall first attempt to account for this scarcity, and then give a 
reason why the difficulty exists, and then I shall endeavour to point out 
the remedy for both. 

It is very evident that the nursery for seamen has been greatly 
injured and broken up by the introduction of steam navigation. 
Instance the port of Dover alone: there is not now one sailing vessel 
out of that port. These packets, with very few exceptions, are all 
steamers. Look to Portsmouth and Plymouth. The numerous sailing 
craft between the Isle of Wight and the main land no longer exist. The 
wherries and watermen do not muster ten, where formerly they mustered 
ten times ten. On the Thames the Waterman’s Company, in former 
days, found a given number of volunteers for the Fleet, that the company 
might be clear of impressment. They are almost annihilated by the 
steamers, and that resource is completely cut off. 

Before docks were built at our large mercantile ports, ships in harbour, 
as well as those at sea, employed and made seamen in unrigging and re- 
riggmg the ship for another voyage. Now, the moment they are within 
the dock-gates, the crew are dismissed. The ships are unrigged and 
refitted by old hands—Greenwich pensioners—men unfit to go to sea, 
and the crew are not entered till the vessel is ready to take her departure. 
This is unavoidable ; but it is a great blow to the nursery and to the 
making of seamen. Nautical men will, I am sure, understand my 
meaning as to the making of seamen. 

Where are the numerous Leith smacks, whose men where proverbially 
‘‘ thorough seamen” in every sense of the word? What I have stated 
will, in some measure, account for the scarcity. 

As to the difficulty, I feel convinced that it arises, n a great measure, 
from our ships being undermanned from the injurious system of a short 
complement of men in a peace establishment. And this is most particu- 
larly felt in frigates, corvettes, and the smaller class of men of war. It 
does not attach, in so great a degree, to three-deckers and large ships of 
the line, although with them the system is radically wrong and mani- 
festly absurd. 

_ Men will not enter for ships having masts and yards, anchors and 
cables, nearly the size of a ship of the line, to be worked by the reduced 
complement of a small frigate. Men will not go where 275, a large 
roportion boys, are required to do the work of 350; where all hands 
ave to be called when the watch alone ought to be able to perform the 
sab The men naturally dislike being disturbed in their watch below ; 
when ships have a proper complement there is seldom any necessity 

for it.. In the ships on the peace establishment, in fresh breezes or short 
tacks, all hands are constantly on deck ; and very few, if any, of the 
seventy-four gun ships are worked by the watch only. The spirit of the 
men is broken; they are cowed and depressed. You no longer hear a 
ship’s company boasting with pride of the dexterity and quickness of 
their evolutions. Formerly they were eager to vie with each other: the 
fore-top men against the main-top men was a constant competition for a 
joke or for a wager; and a fresh ship arriving on the station was sure to 
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run the gauntlet in amicable competion as to which was the best man of 
war, t. e. the quickest in evolution. Our masts and yards, and all other 
things, have been increased that make work heavy, and yet the comple- 
ments ofmen have been reduced, and of that reduced complement 
a greater proportion are officers and boys. 

The men call the frigates line-of-battle ships in disguise ; nor will the 
knowing ones enter for them, whilst there is another ship to be had; 
and the captains of the ‘ Pique’ know that they had to take men 
refused by other ships, from the circumstance of their being allowed so 
few ; and thus is the evil of a small complement aggravated and multi- 
plied. Ifa couple of boats are from the ship, even the common routine 
of ships at anchor cannot be done with the watch; it is eternally all 
hands up. No wonder,that the men dislike it. 

When at sea, eight hours on deck alternate nights, and only four in 
bed, is quite enough, without further disturbance. So, in the et 
time, any officer who breaks in on the watch below praumpataasiet 
never have his ship in good order; there can be no system or regularity, 
so necessary in the interior of a man of war. The officers are now 
forced to do so against their inclinations, and the men take a disgust to 
the service. 

How are these evils to be remedied? Complete your ships to what 
is called war or proper complement; revise those compliments; see 
that you have sufficient men in every ship of every class, to fight and to 
work her under every possible emergency ; make the work properly 
light; and you will remove the dislike of the service by removing the 
cause. The nursery for seamen is not so easily provided; but I think 
much might be accomplished by a large proportion of stout boys, from 
the age of seventeen or eighteen. Let each ship be complete numeri- 
cally to the war complement by boys of the first class. After the ship 
is once * full manned, and has been paid wages, all casualties, indeed 
all vacancies, to be filled from these boys: no fresh men to be entered. 
Fresh boys only to complete the number, and the former boys are 
removed to men’s rating. 

Should the casualties be very great, so as to reduce the number of 
men considerably, the admiral or senior officer on the station (at home 
the Admiralty or port admiral) should be authorised to give permission 
for a fresh supply of men; should he think the number of men, too 
great to be filled up by boys, or that the boys are not forward enough 
in the ship where the number of vacancies have occurred, he might 
advance boys from other ships who are better qualified to fill up such 
vacancies, each Captain endeavouring to keep the number of the boys 
complete as they are removed to men’s vacancies. 

Each foreign station should be supplied with a proportion of super- 
numerary boys, who would be learning their duty on board the flag 
ships, ready to be drafted into other ships as wanted. The second 
class boys, when old enough should be advanced to the first class 
whenever vacancies occur. The system of first class boys has answered 
well so far as it has gone, and boys thus brought up prefer the comfort 


* By this I mean that a captain may oncE fill all the men’s ratings, and 
afterwards as vacancies arise, he is not to enter men, but fill up by trans- 
ferring the first class boys to the men’s list. The fresh entry to be com- 
plete is to bea boy. 
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and cleanliness of a man of war to the discomforts of the merchant 
service. 

, There is an absurd regulation now existing, by which from 300 to 
400 of the very best men are annually lost to the service. You will 
not allow men who receive a pension for twenty-one years’ good service 
to serve in the Navy. You force them out of it, by refusing the enjoy- 
ment of a pension whilst they continue to serve. And it is to be 
remembered they are the most valuable class, generally speaking— 
quartermasters, captains of the forecastle and top; in short, the 
leading men in a man of war, nursed and educated in the service; 
practical, experienced gunners, and invaluable in the formation of a 
young ship’s company, in full vigour, and scarcely past the prime of 
ife. Commencing their time for a pension at the age of twenty, they 
having obtained it for twenty-one years’ good service at the age of 
forty-one, * are then forced to quit, in consequence of this most absurd 
regulation. There can be no argument in favor of it. No expense is 
incurred. You have another man, probably not so good, at the same 
wages; certainly ore who has not the experience, or one tithe the 
weight with a young ship’s company. Only allow these men to serve 
on receiving their pensions ; prefer them to petty officers’ ratings, to 
all others, when eligible, and you will give a stimulus to their younger 
companions to stick to the service to obtain the same enviable 
situation. 

The moral effect on the men, by undermanning your ships, is incal- 
culable. The reverses in the American war arose mainly from our 
ships being under-manned. We then held our opponents too cheap ; 
with an overwhelming fleet, we permitted them to beat us in detail, 
and threw away our advantage by meeting them single-handed in weak 
manned ships. : 

If we are to have a Navy, which the world may respect, now is the 
time to give that conscious superiority to officers and men which will 
carry them through in the hour of trial. Other nations are doing their 
utmost to improve—have improved—are improving. We cannot 
improve so long as we continue the system of half-manning and 
half-arming our ships. 

Suppose war to break out. The country would not endure impress- 
ment till the enemy were threatening our coasts. How are you to 
complete our ships on foreign stations? Where find the men? All 
you could raise by any means would be wanting for the ships fitting 
out in your own ports. The blow would be struck against your peace 
established ships; you might be successful; but you throw away the 
chance, and the moral effect of the first naval blow would do much 
towards making or marring your future dominion of the sea. 

A peace and war establishment has been the invariable practice of 
the service. The mere practice is no proof that it is good. But cir- 
cumstances are changed—the long peace has enabled other powers not 
only to improve their systems but to practise their seamen. The Ame- 


* Most of the men who are at present kept out of the service by this 
regulation are only thirty-nine years old, as formerly they began to count 
their time from the age of eighteen, and the regulation will not come into 
operation to alter the age, except with those men who have entered the 
service about four years since. | 
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rican navy, which has proved itself already a most formidable opponent, 
is not of long standing.* Their ships are fully manned (perhaps over- 
done.) They fancy themselves superior, they have at least the confi- 
dence derived from numerical strength. Our men fancy themselves 
(are really so) numerically weak—they want that confidence. You 
cannot prevent the men arguing or thinking for themselves. The ques- 
tion naturally arises, ‘‘ How are we to compete with them?’’ ‘ See 
how they are manned—they have light work of it,” &c. The feeling 
thus engendered is the most objectionable part of the peace establish- 
ment. Although we are in profound peace, although the chances of 
war are, we hope, far distant, still it may take place, and very many of 
our ships, more especially the smaller class, would meet with their 
opponents before they could be completed to their proper establish- 
ments. Why run this risk? Why throw away a chance? Better, far 
better to have no ships on the sea than risk the capture of them from 
sheer ,jweakness. It is said, we must have officers and men to look 
after the interests of our commerce. Employ small frigates, corvettes, 
so that they be efficient and such as British ships of war should be, 
namely, perfect and ready for any emergency at any moment. They 
will look after your commercial interests to the full as well as large 
ships half manned or half armed, and if called on to act offensively, as 
well as otherwise, will not bring disgrace and ruin on the service. 

The difficulty of providing seamen is increased tenfold, and this ought 
to be a very great consideration for abolishing the system of a peace 
establishment. We are told that the proportion of ‘able seamen in our 
ships is much greater than it was at the time of Trafalgar and other 
of our most brilliant actions.+ But many are now rated able, who are 
not really so; the scarcity makes strong able-bodied seafaring men in 
request, &nd they drive a bargain with the officers, that they are to be 
rated A.B. or able seamen before they will consent to enter. 

The practical officer knows the difference between an able seaman 
and an able-bodied seafaring man. When the Hercules was fitted at 
Sheerness, men from the different rendezvous were sent as able seamen, 
and entered in that ship’s books accordingly. Out of the whole num- 
ber that put forward their claims to that rating (bar the petty officers) 
there were not seven men that could take the lead, and barely twice 
that number that could be well trusted at the wheel. One man, who 
had never been at sea, except as a marine, was sent on board with the 
rating of A.B.---so that it is quite impossible to come to any conclusion 
as to the number of able seamen now and in former times, except by 
the opinions of the practical officers who have been employed in the 
war and in the peace; and those opinions will, I feel, bear me out in 


* In ‘all ‘our actions with the American frigates (except the Shannon), 
our ships were very short of complement. | 

+ There was a clear distinction for these ratings; none formerly were 
rated A.B. unless they thoroughly understood their duty in every part of 
the ship, and were expert leadsmen and helmsmen. Ordinary seamen were 
those who go aloft, take their part on a top-sail or top-gallant yard. 
Landsmen were those who although they might have been used to bvats 
and small craft, and fore and aft rigged vessels, yet were of little or no use 
aloft. These distinctions, which, although they may appear nice to a 
civilian, are quite the reverse to the practical officer, are not now adhered 
to. The scarcity induces you to put up with that which is inferior. 
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boldly asserting that we have not a greater proportion of real thorough 
able seamen in our peace established ships, than we had in the war.* 
The battle of Navarino was fought with peace-established ships. 
Without in the least detracting from the merits of that gallant action, 
I will only ask, who were your opponents? At the battle of the Nile 
our ships were very short of their complements. Officers, who were — 
there, declare, if the ships had been properly manned, that the victory 
would have been enhanced by the capture of at least two more of the 
enemy’s fleet, and less damage to our own, as the work would have 
been over so much the quicker. Why, then, run the risk of a battle 
(however distant) with a peace establishment. Navarino was unfore- 
seen, against a Turkish force; it may happen as unexpectedly against 
better ships better handled. Ce eee 

Formerly you had a reserve of seamen in hand, as the Coast Block- 
ade was available, and they might have been sent to complete the com- 
plements of ships on foreign stations. You have now fo raise the men, 
and then to send them, a process requiring time---which would in all 
probability ensure their arriving too date. I can find but one plausible 
argument for a peace establishment, namely the necessity of giving 
employment to officers; but surely this is not to be placed im the 
balance against all the evils of the system. It would be better to put 
double the number of officers in each ship than to continue the prac- 
_ tice of under-manning them. 

The sasceeee of the present establishment destroys the spirit of 
emulation and the confidence of your own men, and adds in proportion 
to that of other nations. Our peace establishments are not even what 
they were: you have increased the proportion of boys, whilst in fri- 
gates and smaller class vessels you have also increased the size of masts, 
yards, and guns, and consequent heavy work. You even delude your- 
selves as to the present peace establishment of now and former times. 
Your frigates are considerably larger. What were first-class ships are 
now second-class; you only give them second-class complements, and 
that reduced by introducing a larger proportion of boys in the place of 
men. 

All your large ships should be in three watches. 

The men have much to learn, and many important duties to attend 
to besides the keeping the watch. With reduced complements they 
are in two watches wale, With a full complement, one third might be 
under instruction daily in the gun or broad-sword exercise, without 
distressing the watch on deck or the third watch below. In the three 
watches the hammocks of the watch would be taken on deck, leaving 
space and room for air, so necessary to health and comfort in hot 
climates; whilst with two watches, the time of rest is too short to 
permit the lashing up and carrying hammocks up and down. 

On the smaller class of vessels, from whom you take ten or twelve 
blue jackets,+ it presses still harder. They are going constantly with 
dispatches, carrying a press of sail and competing in evolution with 
ships of other nations. 

Where is the saving, where the sense of distressing the crew for so 


* Actions have taken place, and may again take place, without declara- 
tion of war. | 
+ Seaman are so termed. 
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paltry a number ? I am writing for sailors—it may appear ridiculous 
to landsmen; but ten or twelve blue jackets, added or taken from a 
crew of 110 or 120 men, makes all the difference. 

Iam no alarmist; but I wish to make the service popular with the 
men; and although I place the firmest reliance on the character and 
conduct of British men and officers, I would not play for odd trick 
with four honours in my hand. 

The difference of completing the present number of active ships 
according to their present allowance of men, would not amount to more 
than 1,800 men and 500 boys; and if this paltry saving (against which 
almost all practical men so loudly exclaim) were sacrificed, you would 
remove the complaint of officers and men, and in peace enable them to 
maintain that high character which they established in war. 

N.B.—A scheme has now been proposed for fixing the proper com- 
plements in time of war, and still preserving the peace establish- 
ments, certainly on a much better scale: and if carried out to its full 
extent, will go far to remove the evils complained of.* 

M. F. F. BErKeE vey. 


Bank IN THE West Inp1ies.—The following is an extract of a 
letter from an officer of H.M.S. Wanderer, referring to the capture of a 
new Portuguese slave brig, the Scorpion, off the Isle of of Pines in Nov. 
last. a 

‘‘ By her chart she crossed a bank on the 16th inst. in lat. 13° 16’ 
N. anal long. 65° 25’ W. from Greenwich, having, as the Master sup- 
posed, 4 to 6 fathoms water on it; but he did not sound. He says a 
can depend on the correctness of situation, having had good sights, and 
being well provided with chronometers. 


Souty Bisyop’s LiGuT-novuse, St. GEORGE’s CHANNEL.—From the 
7 Shipping Gazette. 
Trinity House, London, Jan. 26. 

Notice is hereby given, that the Light-house, which has been for 
some time past constructing upon the rock called the South Bishop’s, 
in St. George’s Channel, being now completed, a light will be exhibited 
therein at sunset on Thursday, the 14th of February next, and thence- 
forth continued during the night season, for the benefit of navigation, 
and particularly of vessels employed coastwise. 

Mariners are to observe, that this light will be visible at sea in all 
directions, and will revolve, showing its greatest brilliancy at short and 
regular intervals of time, whereby it will be readily distinguishable from 
the Smalls and other Lights in its vicinity. 

By order, 
J. HERBERT, Secretary. 


THE CHRISTOPHER. 
H. M. Ship Excellent, Portsmouth, 2nd. Feb. 1839. 
Srr,—Observing in your Number for this month, that your corres- 
pondent ‘‘ A.B.” on “ British Seamen as they are,”’ is not in posses- 


. © We have more than enough men voted by Parliament to carry the 
augmentation into practice, and should not impose any additional burden 
on the public. 
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sion of the facts attending the circumstances of the brig George Gordon 
of Liverpool, rescuing one of the four men on the wreck of the shi 
Christopher, and her further attempts to save the others,—I feel it 
incumbent on myself, as having charge of the former vessel at the time, 
to set him right on the subject. 

In the first place, notwithstanding the crippled condition of the 
George Gordon, in having lost all her sails, except the foresail as well 
as boats on the preceding evening, she was three separate times along- 
side of the wreck, twice within the short space of less than two yards, 
and on these occasions succeeded in throwing ropes on board sufficient 
for each man on the wreck to avail himself, of as the means of safety ; 
when two of the four men, viz. the second mate and carpenter made 
the attempt, and the result was as your correspondent says, ‘‘ the former 
was drowned and the latter saved.” The two others, as stated by the 
man, saved, were too much exhausted to use the necessary exertion to 
sling themselves in the ropes. 

Instead of the George Gordon bearing up that night, she stood off 
and on, keeping close to the wreck with the intention of again going 
alongside in the morning, but the wind increasing to its former violence 
compelled her to heave to. The consequence was, being so much 
lighter than the. water-logged wreck, she was drifted hull down to lee- 
ward of her by the morning, leaving it utterly impossible for her to 
regain the wreck. 

I feel assured that you will do me the justice to publish this, to show 
that instead of being indifferent to the fate of the two remaining men 
on the wreck,(as would appear by that part of your correspondent’s 
statement where he says, ‘‘ At night she bore up for England, leaving 
Pearse and another man on the wreck,’’) that I was anxious to effect 
their preservation: and, that under the circumstances above related all 
that could be, was done to accomplish that object. 

I am, Sir, Your obedient Servant, 


Rp. Moorman. 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


Agro.ites.—The following interesting account of one of these 
extraordinary phenomena of nature having recently fallen at the Cape 
of Good Hope, is an extract of a letter from a gentleman residing there 
on whose authority the strictest reliance may be placed. 

24th Nov. 1838. 

‘‘ I have taken the liberty to transmit under your charge for Sir 
John Herschel the accompanying Aerolite, or rather a portion of an 
enormous Aerolite, that exploded in the department called the Cold 
Bokkeveld, about 112 miles N.N.E. of this place, on the morning of 
the 13th of October, and which for magnitude, ranks with the largest 
on record of undoubted authority. 

‘‘ Judge Menzies returning from Circuit saw it traversing the at- 
mosphere about 60 miles from the estate where it exploded, with a 
report equal to the discharge of some pieces of heavy artillery, to the 
great astonishment of the inhabitants, one of whom had a narrow 
escape from being destroyed by it. 

‘‘ Tam making strong efforts to secure a piece, said to have made a 
hole in the ground that would admit a dining table! This may be 
exaggerated. A man declares the hole is 3 feet in diameter—also to 
collect information regarding its velocity—course—altitude, &c. 
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Another Meteor on Wednesday last at 6 h. 37 m. p.m. (day light) 
passed over us. I was sitting with my back to a window, when I was 
suddenly started by the image of the window frame on the opposite 
wall, as if the noonday sun was shining through it; at the same 
instant another person sprang up who was sitting with her face to the 
window and saw a body as large as a full moon, descending, and which 
fell in a S.E. direction from us, at the distance of less than half a mile. 
There was no noise or explosion. 

Two of us immediately started off in the line, but could not dis- 
cover any thing upon the ground. 

It is rather curious that these phoenomena should generally happen 
‘between September and the latter part of December, which favors 
the hypothesis of the earth at the latter part of the year approaching 
the orbit of a mass of them, circulating round the sun. 

There is a letter from the Clergyman at the Bokkeveld describing the 
explosion, enclosed to Sir John, with whatever other good authority I 
could pick up. 

The Dunlop from Liverpool to Sydney was totally wrecked in Table 
Bay, near the Salt river on Saturday morning. The crew and passen- 
gers, in number 110 were all saved, but the landing through the surf ~ 
was a wretched scene. 

The vessel entered the bay with a light N.W. breeze, at 2 o’clock a.m. 
and did not haul up quickly enough. The white sand in thedark led the 
captain to suppose it was water, while the lights from the fires of the 
country farmers, were supposed to proceed from the town. He dropped 
anchor which dragged. He then dropped another; the vessel wore 
and grounded. Both the passengers and captain declared the sensation 
was that of striking on a rock and the rapid destruction of the vessel 
justifies the surmise. The distance of the wreck from high water mark 
on the shore ts 330 yards by the Captain’s estimate, but the latter 
distance will be carefully determined by triangulation. 


REMINISCENCES. 

Her Majesty the Queen Dowager Adelaide, has founded a Pro- 
testant Church at Malta, by a donation of eight thousand pounds.—By 
desire of Her Majesty it is to be dedicated to St. Paul. 

Tue ‘‘ DiticENcE” revenue cutter has been lost in the late gales on 
the Coast of Ireland, with 46 persons on board. HerCommander with 
his Clerk were on shore. 

A Boat was capsized in Plymouth Sound since our last, by which 4 
out of 5 persons were drowned, Mr. Sparrow of Plymouth, and Mr. 
Stewart, Superintendant of the of the Breakwater, have each to deplore 
the loss of a son. 

-A commission has been appointed by Government, consisting of 
Captain Pringle, R.E. and Josiah Parks, C.E. to inquire into and 
report on the nature, causes, and practicable methods of preventing 
accidents to life and property, arising from explosions of boilers, defec- 
tive machinery, &c. of steam vessels. 

THE Fisnery or NEWFOUNDLAND is estimated to decrease by 
one half this spring from the average of former years, owing to the 
want of justice, and the insecurity of Tie and property in that colony. 

ADMIRALTY.— We understand that Capt. Berkeley has resigned his seat 
at the Admiralty, and that Capt. Sir John Pechell, Bart. takeshis place. 


TABLE FOR REDUCING PRUSSIAN FEET TO ENGLISH FEET. 


Table XLII. 
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For reducing Prussiun Fect (Cologne) to Eaglish, ancl English 
Feet to Prusstan. 


1 Prussian Foot 
1 English Foot 





lish | Prussian 

Z 4 ee and | Feet and 

2 op Dec. parts. Dec. parts. 

oF 

] 1-030 0°971 
2 2°059 1:942 
3 3°089 2°913 
4 4°119 3°885 
5 5°149 4°856 
6 6°178 5°827 
7 7°208 6°798 
8 8°238 7°769 
9 9-267 8°740 
10 | 10°297 9°712 
11 | 11°327 10°683 
12 | 12°356 11-654 
13 | 13°386 12°625 
14 | 14:416 13°596 
15 | 15°446 14:567 
16 | 16:475 15°538 
17 | 17°505 16°510 
18 | 17°535 17°481 
19 | 18°564 18°452 
20 | 20°594 19-423 
21 | 21°624 | 20-394 
22 | 22°653 | 21°365 
23 | 23°683 | 22°337 
24 | 24-713 | 23-308 
25 | 25°743 | 24-279 
26 | 26°772 | 25°250 
27 | 27°802 | 26°221 
28 | 28°832 | 27-192 
29 | 29-861 28-163 
30 | 30°891 29°135 
31 | 31-921 30°106 
32 | 32°950 | 31:077 
33 | 33°980 | 32°048 
34 | 35°010 | 33-019 
35 | 36°040 | 33-990 
36 | 37-069 | 34-961 
37 | 38-099 | 35:933 
38 | 39°129 | 36:904 
39 | 40°:158 | 37-875 


ENLARGED SERIES.—NO. 3.—VoL.FOoR 1839. 








—_ 

se 
— 
= 











By 
g a English | Prussian 
‘ga | Feet and | Feet and 
2 w Dec. parts. Dec. parts, 
a8 | 
ais 
40 |} 41°188 | 38-846 
41 | 42:218 | 39°817 
42 | 43°248 | 40°788 
43 | 44-277 | 41-760 
44 | 45°307 | 42:731 
45 | 46°:337 | 43°702 
46 | 47:366 | 44°673 
47 | 48°396 | 45-644 
48 | 49°426 | 46-615 
49 | 50°455 | 47-587 
50 | 51°485 | 48°558 
51 | 52°515 | 49-529 
52 | 53°545 | 50°500 
53 | 54°574 | 51°471 
54 | 55°604 | 52°442 
55 | 56°634 | 53°413 
56 | 57°663 | 54°385 
57 | 68°693 | 55:356 
58 | 59°723 | 56:327 
59 | 60°752 | 57:298 
GO | 61-782 | 58°269 
61 | 62°812 | 59-240 
62 | 63°842 | 60-212 
63 | 64°871 | 61°183 
64 | 65°901 | 62°154 
65 | 66°931 | 63°125 
66 | 67:960 | 64-096 
67 | 68°990 | 65°067 
68 | 70:020 | 66-038 
69 | 71:049 | 67-010 
70 | 72:079 | 67-981 
71 | 73°109 | 68°952 
72 | 74°139 | 69-923 
73 | 75°168 | 70°894 
74 | 76°198 | 71°865 
75 | 77°228 | 72°836 
76 | 78:257 | 73-808 
77 | 79°:287 | 74°779 
78 | 80°317 | 75-750 


Pesan or 
English ‘Feet. 


98 
99 


100 
150 
200 
250 
300 
350 
400 
450 
500 
550 
600 
650 
700 
750 
800 
850 


900, 


1000 





1:029702672 English Foot. 
0°971154127 Prussian Foot. 





English 
| Feet and 


Prussian 
uert and 





76°721 
77-692 
78663 
79°635 
70°606 
71:577 
72548 
73°519 
74490 
75°462 
76-433 
87-404 
88375 
89-346 
90°317 
91-288 
92-260 
93-231 
94-202 
95°173 
96-144 
97-115 
154-455 | 145°673 
205-941 | 194-231 
257-426 , 242-788 
308-911 | 291-346 
360-396 | 339-904 
411-881 | 388-462 
463-366 | 437-019 
514-851 | 485°577 
566°336 | 534'135 
617-822 | 582-692 
669-307 | 631-250 
720-792 | 679-808 
772-277 | 728-366 
823-762 | 776-923 
875-247 | 825-481 
926-732 | 874-039 
1029-703 971-154 
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MEMORANDUM. 
Admiralty, 8th Jan., 1839. 

The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, in calling the particular 
attention of all officers in command of steam vessels to the annexed 
abstract of a report from Lieut. oe late commanding Her Ma- 
jesty’s steam vessel Spitfire, and Mr. Johns, the first engineer of that 
vessel, are pleased to direct that the mixture there described, which 
has been proposed by the latter officer to prevent incrustation on the 
inner surfaces of boilers, be generally made use of for that purpose in 
all Her Majesty’s steam vessels. The directions as to the proportions 
of black lead and tallow are to be strictly followed, and the mixture 1s 
to be applied as often as circumstances will admit of it, every opportu- 
nity being taken as heretofore to remove from the boilers the small 
deposit which will still be formed. 

Report of Lieut. Kennedy and Mr. Johns, Engineer of Her Majesty's 
steam vessel Spitfire—We beg leave to state that the proportion for a 
first class steamer should be about sixteen pounds of melted tallow and 
two of powdered black-lead, well mixed and laid on with a common 
tar-brush over the inside of the tubes and fire places, and other inside 
parts of the boilers that can be got at, every time after a passage of 
any length, as the more often it isdone the better. The boilers are to 
be blown out as usual every two hours, for it is not to be supposed 
that,without proper attention being paid to this necessary duty. this 
mixture will prevent the incrustation from forming; the blowing off 
takes great part of it away while in solution, and what remains after 
short trips may be swept off by hand with a piece of oakum ; and after 
long trips, should a thin incrustation remain on the plates, the slightest 
blow will cause it to fall off in large flakes covered with black-lead on 
the inner side, without the use of the chipping hammer, which only 
makes the plates rough and more ready to receive and retain the 
deposit, and otherwise injures the boilers, causing much labour to the 
men. Ten pounds of tallow and one and a half of black lead, would 
be enough for the smaller steamers after each voyage; or, after a very 
long voyage, that quantity used twice. 

The Spitfire ran from Malta to Corfu, from Corfu to Malta, from 
thence to Gibraltar, and back to Malta, with only one application of 
the mixture, from want of time. 

We consider that the said mixture, if frequently and properly 
applied, the same attention being paid to blowing off as before, will 
cause the boilers to last at least a fourth longer, and will be found a 
great saving in coals and labour, doing away with the necessity of fresh 
water, (the Spitfire having had only one supply in her boilers for eight- 
een months); and we find that the longer and more often it is used 
the cleaner the boilers look inside. 

MEMORANDUM. 
Admiralty, Dec. 28th, 1838. 

The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty having had under consi- 
deration the general utility of recording with clearness and precision, In 
the log books of all Her Majesty’s ships and vessels of war, the actual 
state of the winds and weather, have thought fit to order that hence- 
forward in each page of the log book two columns should be introduced, 
wherein the force of the wind and the appearance of the atmosphere, 
shall be every hour registered according to the annexed-sheme,,a copy 


-” 
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of which shall be pasted into each book, and painted on the back of 
every log board or log slate: and two more columns shall likewise be 
given for the purpose of entering the heights of the barometer, or sym- 
piesometer, and thermometer, when such instruments may be on board. 
By command of their Lordships, 
C. Woop. 
To all Captains, and commanding officers 
of Her Majesty’s ships and vessels. 
FIGURES TO DENOTE THE FORCE OF THE WIND. 


0 denotes Calm. 
1 Light Air - - just sufficient to give Steerage way. 
0 Light Breeze - 1 to 2 knots. 


with which a well-conditioned man of 
8 Gentle Breeze war, under all sail, and clean full,< 3 to 4 knots. 
would go in smooth water, from - 


4 Moderate Breeze 5 to 6 knots. 
5 Fresh Breeze - Royals, &c. 
6 Strong Breeze Single-reefs & top- 
gallant sails. 
7 Moderate Gale in which the same ship could just’ Double reefs,jib Kc. 
carry close hauled - - - = « - 
8 Fresh Gale - Triple reefs, courses 
&e. 
9 Strong Gale - Close reefs& courses 
Close reefed main 
10 Whole Gale - with whieh she could only bear topsail and reefed 
foresail. 
11 Storm - - with which she would be reduced to Storm staysails. 
12 Hurricane - to which she could shew - - - No canvas. 


LETTERS TO DENOTE THE STATE OF THE WEATHER. 
b Blue sky---whether with clear {p Passing showers. 


or hazy atmosphere. q Squally. 
c Cloudy-—-i. e. Detached opening |r Rain---i.e. Continuous rain. 
clouds. s Snow. 
d_ Drizzling rain. t Thunder. . 
f Fog---f thick fog. u Ugly threatening appearance in 
Gloomy dark weather. the weather. 
F Hail. v Visibility of distant objects--- 
1 Lightning. whether the sky be cloudy or 
m Misty or hazy---so as to inter- not. 
rupt the view. w Wet dew. 
o Overcast---i.e. The whole sky |. Under any letter denotes an ex- 
covered with one impervious traordinary degree. 
cloud. 


By the combination of these letters all the ordinary phenomena of the 
weather may be recorded with certainty and brevity. 
EXAMPLES. 
bem Blue sky, with detached apening clouds, but hazy round the 


horizon. 
gv Gloomy dark weather, but distant objects remarkably visible. 
qpdit Very hard squalls, and showers of drizzle, accompanied by 


lightning with very heavy thunder. | 
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Wrecks oF British SHIPPING. 


From the Shipping Gazette and other sources. 
Continued from page 140. 


| 






































VESSEIS BELONGING MASTERS WHERE WHERE WHERE WHEN 
NAMES. | To, | NAME, FROM. TO. WRECK’D 
Acorn ‘Aberdeen ‘McDonald Lerwick [Bergen 5 Jan.Cw sv. 
Alcides Ipswich Raymer pswich Cw.sd.by Elizabeth 8 Jan. 
Alexander |............ Farquharson Leith Southton ‘abandoned Jan. 
Ann 5th, Dec, |. ..... «eee - Quebec England cw saved by the Republic 
110 Anthony Scarboro ‘Headle | loncester |Londona cocces oe 19th Dec.iO lost 
Arno. Shields Abandoned off Texel crew saved by (Hebe 
Betsey&Nanc ....ecsccccslecccccccccee (SWANSEA Kinsale Tuskar 19 Jan. crew sv, 
Burh«m Rochester Crew saved by /RicharJ and John 10th January 
Canada Neweastle-. |eéeieisiccs cles betas -arey] ecsiecn veisca eCawW ‘26th October 
115 Catherine wae aSien scuaaleweeccawds ss DOs’ Donaghadee |C. Ireland 10 Nov. crew sv 
Catherine seweiesese deel sha canes, on UGeSa Bremen Abandon, 5th January 
Ceres Shields | Black run foul| of George ‘both sunk 7th Jau. 
Charlotte essen teeeee Brandham ®Peeeceseec.eanse eeeceote e@ensevee Rockall 3 Dec. crew avd 
China St. John’s Fallen in with loth Jan. jabandon, atsrea 14 Dec 
120 Christiana = |[........0.2. Kell Shields veececeseee. GOOdwinS 18 Jan. c. avd. 
2 Clio eeececcescee Dubson Mirm:chi London St.Lawrnc 93 Jan. ew. svd. 
Commerce /Faveisham Kirkby abandoned] at sea coseeeeeee Mtb January 
Cummerce ‘Newcastle ‘Ogle Harwich Newcastle IN. Sca 7th Jan. cw svd. 
Diana IN. Shields Stoddart occccccceccs leoeseecesees (Dutch Ct. Jan. all lose 
125 Ditchburn ‘Sunderland | Foundered| off Cromer|...o...sceee[seeeceeeee 15 Jan. 3 lost 
Domus Newcastle Butcbhart Coeceraceres Coee eseteee Winterton Jan. crew. sv 
Dove §. shields Kell abandoned! at sea osce coon. 27 JAD. CW BV. 
Druid _ [ecevccccose. Agasse Newcastle [Marseilles (CU. Trafalg 28 Nov. 1 lost 
Earl of Moira! found abandoned! at sea 30th Nuy [by the Sarah Hutton 
130 Elizabeth Newcastle rr eee soe Se re ee ees ee a 2 oY Shetland eevcncee 
Enterprize |......e0ec.00. Berridge Newcastle (Stockton St.Garr (21 Jan. c, sav, 
Everthorpe ‘Hull jWitlis St. PetersbgiLiverpool /|Stiomness's Jan cw svd 
Everton* Dundee Archer Newcustle } |Constple abandond at sca 22 Dec 
Experimeut Faversham Holt abandoned near Dogger) Bank 7th Jan 
135 Express Dundee ‘Lowson oe dees cesses. /Dundee Spurn 31 Jan cw avd, 
Far Ellen. |N. Shields |......... erelecceccccsecs| covscesses | Holland 9 Jan. cw saved. 
Favorite Aberdeen ‘Sangster by fire abandoned/off Palling 19 January 
ae Pavoiite ce sceecccees 2a) lur totally lost Newfndld Cren saved 
Flora Lyson G Nes abandoned| at sea socceseseei7th January 
140 George, bavdvae-<ace BEIEHE Berwick Newcastle |--........20th Jan, cw sd, 
George Hartlepool Blakelock run foul of Ceres [off Aldbo. ‘sank 7th Jan. 
Gleaner sseecccvcces|-ces « ceseeiTHornhaw |London C Holland gth Jan, ew ovd, 
Good Intent |............ Southeron | Crew taken off at Sea by) Bacchus (10th January 
Grace ssf. seeeee. Redpath London Seaham Katwyk /Crew saved 
145 Hannah and Success seeesecoccee(EYemouth Glasgow Berwick (9th Jan. cw svd, 
Hedleys N. Shields (Fowler abandonedicrew saved, by the iGeorge & Jane 
Hindvo se $s @evecsenae'!s coar-ee eaese Pictwu Glarguw Carnarvon! I Ith aD, cw ad, 
Hope Shields Moore abaudoned Sth Jan |crewsaved Ower Sand 
James& Wm.|............/ Marshall Lossiemtb/Glasgow Portsea {7th Jan, cw svd, 
150 Jane Leith cecceeee eos Lombock Canton E. Seas 6th Sep, ew ed, 
Jane London seccecee ofs Dunkirk Colchester |Kvock S- /9th Jan, cw svd 
Jason Cece ceeeegesteses aeecee Odessa Falmtbh Tunis 9th Dec, cw evi 
John Airey |.....scceoee. Wilson ~—s fs... . cece le eosccccee.| W hitehav. 6th January 
John&Amelia’.......... .. Seaton London Stockton abandond.: January 
155 Jobn Crai eeeaveaereecees lasers SPSesessicocesscevsseoge{ seee#eveeesenensn Londderry!Jan, crew saved 
Joho & Wi.'............ see eeeeeece. Loudon Hull reson 12th Jan, cw sd, 
Johns Stockton 'Perry likcewccgn a Waist sainataaaceeews off Scarbo./23d Dec, cw sd, 
Lady Keith |........ .... Payne Ancona Liverpool {Brindisi |Itth Jan, ew sd, 
Lee ceeeveccewes LES ‘Hull Cargo shiftd sunk 30th Jan, 1 svd 
160 Leonidas Da ssie via selece cooeceee Sunderland {Southampton Vstend [8th Jan cw svd 
Lowndes Newcastle Cee reSeetFericnnecsecvescce [eeeeser sence C.Holland'sth all lost 
Loyalist stevseesecce seseeceee oo Petersburgh [Liverpul  |Gothland |9th Dec c svd 
Malvina... secesee Hailstone Goole Londun C, Holland!10 Jan. one lost 
Mary & Eliz. Hull eee ccs cccerlscesesscccss(Gainsboro, |Founder’d7 Jan. cw. svd, 
165 Megara Newcas.RDd. cccoscccoccelsccccsececce|escceee oe e.(Zetiand (3 January 
Mercury Aberdeen (iKeid abandoned] at sea 14th, Janicrew saved 
Muna Castle |......... vccleccccccccecalscesevsceses(Liverpool |C, Wales |16 Jan. cw. svd. 
Morven Coecccceccaciosscveceocenece Trieste Clasgow abandond. Janu 
Nancy oe eee cee weel eoccesoces+/London Rotterdam /|Texcl 10 Jan. cw. svd. 
165 New Dove (Hull oe ce cccccccalescctccscccclscsccccs cee s| Opgerbk 10 Jan. cw. svd. 
Norma {Leith ee ehescaves|secceesesoecclee ecccccencsUnct 1. 26 Dec. cw. Bvd. 
Norval Aberdeen |. wccccccseslsecccceceseclavceccccces- (Newcastle Jan. crew saved 
Doing 28 8, (60 89) 8:0 a © Peter eeeest ae seveisesesese eee C,Holland|8 Jan. 4 saved 
elican Lynn (Warner abandoned! at Sea 9th, Jan. |crew. saved 





* Crew saved and treated with great kinduess by the French/brig ‘Eunna of Dunkirk, 
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170 Peter London seen abandoned) off the Elbe 21st, Jan. 
Protector = fecacccccceee Dixon Lendon Calcutta Hoogly /21 Oct 200 lost 
Providence j.scceccseees abandoned in the North 8& =| .ceceseces 10 January © 
Rainbow Harwich #/Kerridge abandoned/7th, Jan. crew sav. |by Exmouth 
Rich. & Anne Blyth j|........ eee] coccae secslecccccececes BeachyHd|14th Jan 

175 Severn Bristol 9 Dec, passd water logged/& abandoned; at sea |....cccceecvee 
Shakspeare |London Pearson abandoned/in north s€8&)..,....06 Jan. cw. saved 
Stella Sbields Park abandoned! atsea = [ances eens 7 January 
Stirling «== fn weccccccccalecceccvccese Liverpool /|Quebec Condemd j|14 October 
Bydney Smith!.....cccccee| - ccccsccecs ‘Sonderland cooe-coe os Worthing. 18 Jan. cw. svd. 

180 Symmetry |. -ccccceccce|sovene cooves Mimichi London Condemd j11 December 

ets London Payne Caxhaven /|London N. Sea 18 Dec. cw. svd. 

Tiffin Workington |Dryden Whitehaven |Londderry /Morecam.f 19 Jan. cw. svd. 

Tinley Liverpool Marshall iSt. Thomas |Honduras’ /({Ruatan I. {29 Uct. cw. svd. 

Victoria Caermarth. 'Felia Kinsale Bristol not {heard of ‘since November 
166 Wad obs cota Found . | abandoned 6th, Dec. by Eliza (Follett 

ound water logg.d cw lashed to,tops° Timber en 10 Dee,cw svd, 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


PROMOTIONS. 
Captain, J. Munday. Surgeon, F.W. LeGrand. Purser, A. Smith. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Acorn, 16.—Com. J. Adams; Lieuts., W. Austin, F. T. B. Hankey; 
Mast.,}R. Frampton; at F T. Jewell; Purser, J. Westwood ; Assist. 
Surg., W. R. Cockburn; Mast. Assist., W. Brodie. ETNA, 6.—Sec. 
Mast., J. Bowler; Mate, E. Stagg. AtTnoi.—Sec. Mast. G. W. 
Pritchett. Basriisk,—Lieut., J. Russell; Clerk, J. Lean. Britannia, 
120.—Aassist. Surgs., J. Hodge, W. Craigg; Mast. Assist, J. Whiting, 
Mate, F. T. Coulls. Criropatra, 26.—Capt. S. Lushington. Coast 
Guarnv.—Lieut., J. A. McDonald, R. Edevain. CorRNWALLIS, 74.— 
Lieuts., J. A. Bathurst, C. Barker, H. A. Story. CoLuMBINE, 16.—Lieut., 
E. N. Trowbridge. Dapxne, 18.—Mid. R. Coote. Dex, St.V.—Lieut., 
F, Lowe. DoneGat, 74.—Lieut., H. Story; Clerk, J. Barrett; Nav. 
Instruc., C. Halstead. ExceLLent.— Mates, H. De Lisle, F. E. Forbes, 
I. Dayman. HERcULES, 74.—Cupt. E. Barnard; Clerk, J. Jones. Ho- 
LYHEBAD, for Packet service.— Com. J. Kains. Hypra, St. V.—Com. A. 
Millward ; Lieut. J. H. Dennis. ImMPLACABLE, 74.—Assist. Surg., H. 
Liddell ; Mate, H. B. Coll. Liverpoou, for Packet service.—Com., T. 
Bevis. PowERrFUL, 84.—Mates, H. Toole, W. F. Parkinson, P. Godfrey; 
Clerk, J. Penrose. PREsIDENT, 52.—Com., C. Smith; Lieut., J. O. 
Freeland; Sec. Mast. T. Whillier. Princess CHARLOTTE, 104.—Assist. 
Surg. J. Walsh; Lieut. G. G. Wellesly. Scour, 18.—Purser, R. T. Cris- 

in. Sgza-FLOwER.—Lieut. N. Robilliard; Sec. Mast., J. Davis, Mate, 

.-M. Hogg; Mast. Assist., J. Hughes ; Clerk, C. Dealy. SERPENT.--- 
Lieut., J Se Mottley. SPARROWHAWK.---Surg., J. Rankin. Sraa, 46. 
---Com. R. Mainwaring. Talbot, 28.---Mate, F.W. Horton. Trincuto, 
16.--- Lieut., W. Morris. Victory, 104.---Lieut., A. Parks; Mast. Assist., 
J. Waddingham, F. R. Sturdee. Wasp, 16.---Purser, T. Woodward. 


MovEMENTs OF HER MAJEsty’s SHIPS IN COMMISSION. 


AT Home. 


AcHeERon, St. V., 10th Jan. left Portsmouth, 16th left Plymouth for 
Malta. Boapioka, 46, 3rd Feb. left Plymouth for Chatham. CAMELEON, 
10, 28rd Jan. left Portsmouth, 10th Feb. left Plymouth for Lisbon and S. 
America. Dapune, 18, Com. Dalling, 3rd Feb.left Portsmouth for Medi- 
terranean. ELrcTrRa, 18, Com. W. Preston, 2nd Feb. left Portsmouth 
for Rio Janeiro. Ganers, 84, Capt. B. Reynolds, 4th Feb. left Ports- 
mouth for Malta. HERcuLgs, 74, Capt. Barnard, 10th Feb. left Plymouth 
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for Barbados. MastTiFF, Sur. Ves., Mr. Thomas, 21st Jan. left Falmouth 
for Liverpool to receive volunteers. PANTALOON, 10, Lieut. J. Mc Don- 
nell, éth Feb. arrived at Portsmouth from Spain. Rouua, 10, Lieut. Chas 

Hall, 22nd Jan. left Plymouth for the Westward. Salamander, St. V.,. 
Com. S. C. Dacres, 12th Feb. left Portsmouth for Spain. IN Harsour, 
Britannia, Excellent Etna, Royal George, Pantaloon, Sea-flower, (Cutter, 
Messenger, Steamer). 


ABROAD. 


ActTzon, 26, Capt. Rt. Hon. Ld. E. Russel, 27th Nov. left Rio Janeiro 
for Monte Video. ALGERINE, 18, Lieut. Thomas, 17th Nov. arrived at 
Trincomalee from China. APo.Lto, 46, 13th Dec. ,left Simon’s Bay for 
Ceylon. Asr1a, 84, Capt. W. Fisher, 19th Jan. Malta. Baruam, 50, 
Capt. A. L. Corry, 9th Jan. Malta. Beacon, Sur. Ves. 9th Jan. Malta. 
BELLEROPHON, 80, Capt. S. Jackson, 9th Jan. Malta. Blazer, St. V., 9th 
Jan. Malta. Carysfort, 28, Capt. H. B. Martin, 9th Jan. Malta. Czy- 
LON, 2, 9th Jan. Malta. CHaryspis, 3, Hon. Lieut. Gore, 20th Dec. 
sailed from Jamaica for Bermuda. CoLuMBIA, 2, 30th Jan. arrived at 
Hayti from Barbados. CorNWALLISs, 74, Capt. Sir R. Grant, 10th Dec. 
sailed from Jamaica for Mexico. CRocopDILE, 28, Capt. J. Polkinghorne, 
7th Dec. arrived at Barbados from Bermuda. CruizEr, 16, Capt. King, 
6th Dec. arrived at Bombay from Madras, 28th sailed on a cruise. DEE, 
St. V. Com. Sherer, 19th Dec. left Jamaica for St. Thomas. Drpo, 18, 
Capt. L. Davies, C. B., 9th Dec. Malta. EDINBURGH, 74, Capt. W. H. 
Henderson, 15th Dec. left Jamaica for Mexico. Espoir, il0, 5th Feb. 
left the Tagus for Cadiz. Frreriy, St. V., Lieut. J. Pearse, 9th Jan. 
Malta. .GorGon, St. V., Com. Davies, 3rd Jan. Coast of Spain. HERALD, 
18, Capt. Nias, 23rd Nov. left Simon’s Bay for Ceylon. ERMES, St. V., 
Lieut. W. Blount, 9th Jan. Malta. Hornet, 6, Lt. Baillie, 21st Dec. left 
Jamaica for Chagres. IMOGENE, 28, Capt. H. W. Bruce, 6th Oct. at 
Callao. JAsEuR, 16, Com. F. M. Boultbee, 4th Jan. arrived at Gibraltar. 
LaRNE, 18, Com. P. Blake, 18th Oct. at China, 17th Nov. Trincomalee. 
LEVERET, 10, Lieut. Com. C. J. Bosanquet, 25th Nov. left Table Bay for 
Port Natal. MapaGascar, 46, 16th Dec. arrived at Vera Cruz. Maeriz, 
Sur. Ves., 9thJan. Malta. MeEpsa, 4, St. V., 5th Jan. at St. John’s, N.B. 
MerazRA, St. V., Lieut. Goldsmith, 15th Jan. arrived at Gibralter from 
Portsmouth, and sailed for Mediterranean. MELVILLE, 74, Capt. Hon. 
Dundas, 29th Dec. at Ascension from the Cape, 8th Jan. left St. Helena for 
Ascension. MINDEN, 74, Capt. A. R. Sharpe, 6th Jan. left Malta for 
Athens.. MopestTE, 18, 15th Dec. left Jamaica for Mexico. Orestes, 18, 
Com. T. F. Newell, 4th Dec. left Rio for Monte Video. PanrTaxoon, 10, 
3rd Jan. Coast of Spain. PEMBROKE, 74, Capt. F. Moresb, 9th Jan. 
Malta. Pick ie, Sch., Lieut. P. Hart, 21st Dec. at Jamaica, ‘4th Jan. 
arrived at Havana. Pitot, 16, Com. C. Ramsay, 27th Dec. arrived at 
Halifax from Portsmouth. 30th sailed for Bermuda. P1QueE, 36, Capt. E. 
Boxer, 12th,Dec. left Jamaica for Vera Cruz. PRriIncEss CHARLOTTE, 
104, Flag Hon. Sir R. Stotford, 9th Jan. at Malta. Racr-HorssE, 18, 
Com. M. H. Craufurd, 7th Dec. arrived at Jamaica, 12th sailed for Vera 
Cruz. RHADAMANTHUs, St. V. Com. A. Wakefield, 29th left Malta for 
Tunis, 9th Jan. Malta. Rrna@pove, 16, Com. S. Nixon, 15th Dec. at 
Jamaica and sailed for Mexico. RopNry, 92, Capt. H. Parker, 9th Jan. 
Malta. Rose, 18, Com. W. Barrow, 3rd Jan. Coastof Spain. Saracen, 
10, 5th Dec. arrived at St. Helena from Cape, 6th sailed fur Ascension. 
SATELLITE, 18, Com. J. Robb, 13th Dec. arrived at Havana from Vera 
Cruz. SERINGAPATAM, 46, Cap.J. Leith, 18th Dec. at Jamaica, 22nd sailed 
for Mexico. SERPENT, 16, Com. R. L. Warren, 7th Dec. at Jamaica. 
Sxipsack, 5, Lieut. J. Robinson, 7th Dec. Jamaica. SNAKE, 16, Com. A. 
Milne, 15th Dec. sailed from Jamaica for Mexico. Tartarvus, St. V., 
18th Dec. at Jamaica. VANGUARD, 80, Capt. Sir T. Fellowes, 9th Jan. 
Malta. VEsTAL, 26, 15th Dec. left Jamaica for Mexico. Victor, 16, Com. 
Crozier, 22nd Nov. at Madras. VoLaGs, 28, 15th Oct. sailed for Calcutta, 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 


7th Dec. arrived at Bombay, 30th sailed on a cruise. 
Com. T. Bushby, 15th Dec. arrived at Havana. 
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WANDERER, 16, 
WLELESLEY, 74, Flag R. 


Ad. Sir F. Maitland. 14th Nov. at Madras. Wo r, 10, Capt. E. Stan ey, 


27th Oct. left Trincomalee, 18th Dec. at Simon’s Bay. 


WOLVERINE, 16, 


Com. Hon. E. Howard, 9th Jan. at Malta. 


Births. 


At Quebec, on the 14th January, 
the Lady of Capt. H. W. Bayfield, 
R.N. of a daughter. 

On the 29th Jan. at Worthing, 
the lady of Lieut. N. F. Edwards, 
R. N. of a daughter. 

At Southsea, on the 28th Jan. the 
wife of Mr. John Colwell, Purser of 
H. M.S. Rose, of a son. 


fBarriages. 


On January 24th, at Exmouth, 
by the Rev. Charles Phillott, Vicar 
of Frome, Captain William Charles 
Phillott, R.N. to Eliza, eldest 
daughter of William Henry Hooper, 

-» late of her Majesty’s Ceylon 
Civil Service. 

At Bedminster church, Mr. Ellis, 
of Mamhead, Devon, to Ann Gabriel, 
eldest daughter of Lieut. Parker, 
R.N., of her Majesty’s Royal Naval 
Hospital, Portsmouth. 

At Maker, on Feb. the 9th, b 
the Rev. Mr. Garton, Captain W. 
H. Haswell. R. N. to Frances 
Maria, third daughter of the late 
Lieut. W. Taylor, of Greenwich 
Hospital. 

. H. Bessey, Esq. of Yarmouth 

in Norfolk to jae Highton eldest 
daughter of Lieut: de Montmorency 
of Greenwich Hospital, and grand- 
daughter of the late Lord Viscount 
Frankfort de Montmorency. 
_ At St. Ann’s, Limehouse, on the 
14th Feb. Commander, H. M. Mar- 
shall, R.N. to Anne, only daughter 
of the late Mr. John Cole Bright, of 
Plaistow, Essex. 


‘Beaths. 


At Titler Court, Hertfordshire, © 


on the 27th Jan. in the 68th year of 
her age, Lady Coffin Greenly, only 
child of the late W. Greenly, Esq. 
of Titley Court, and wife of Admiral 
Sir Isaac Coffin, Bart. 





At Grosvenor-street, 7th Feb. 
Frank Sotheron, Esq., Admiral of 
the White Squadron of herMajesty’s 
fleet, aged 73 years, formerly M.P. 
for the County of Nottingham. 

On the 3rd of November, on board 
the Anna Robertson, at sea, on her 
eae from China, T. Frederick S. 

{amiulton, Esq., aged 21, youngest 
son of Captain William Hamilton, 
of the Hon. East India Company’s 
late Maritime Service. 

On the 23rd of August, at Macao, 
of a bilious fever, under which she 
suffered for 20 days, on board her 
Majesty’s ship Wellesley, Miss Eliza 
Widderburne, niece of Rear-Admiral 
Sir F. Maitland, K. C. B. | 

At Malta, on the 6th Jan. aged 28, 
after a short but severe illness of 
three days, James Charles Hen 
Harrison, R.N., Mate of H. M. g. 
Bellerophon, and eldest son of the 
late Major Thomas James Harrison, 
of the Royal Artillery. 

At his residence Old Brathey, 
Windermeres on the 7th Jan. aged 
a Thomas Stamp, Esq. Captain, 

At Newlyn, near Penzance, Re- 
tired-Commander, E. P. Tregurtha, 
R.N. (1830). 

In London, lately, Mr. W. W. 
Butcher, Master, R.N., aged 59. 

At Leamington, Captain James 
Tomkinson RR. N. ately com- 
manding H. M. S. Tribune. 

In Percy-street, Bedford-square, 
Thomas Heron, Esq. Surgeon, R.N. 

At Gravesend, Commander Edw. 
Williams, R.N. aged 79. 

On the 15th Feb. at the Rectory, 
Carlton, suddenly, Sir George 
Eyre, K.C.B. Vice-Admiral of the 


At ere ay on 17th Feb, the 
Right Hon. W. Adam, Lord Com- 
missioner of the J Court in 
Scotland, in his 89th year. Father 
of Vice Admiral Sir Charles Adam, 
K.C. B., one of the Lords of the 
Admiralty, and M.P. for Clack- 
mannanshire. 
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January 30th—the morning was exceedingly frosty; the night was very 
windy with a heavy fall of snow. f 


TO OUR FRIENDS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
The parcel from BEDMINSTER received. _ 
Return voyage of CorDELra t0o late for this Number. 
The case of the Curistopner will appear entire in our next. 


LONDON: T. GOODE, PRINTER, 12, WILDERNESS ROW, CLEEKENWELL., 


ORIGINAL PAPERS 
Marcu, 1839. 


Directions ror SanTanvER, North Coast of Spain. 


H. M. Steam Frigate, Gorgon, Santander, Dec. 28th, 1838. 
Str,—Having lately witnessed the wreck of two vessels in attempt- 
ing to enter this port ina N.W. gale, attended with great loss of life, 
I have forwarded you some remarks on it for insertion in your valuable 
magazine, as the making of them public may deter others from bearing 
up under similar circumstances, thinking they have a snug port under 
their lee. 
I have the honor to be 
Your most obedient Servant, 
: H. J. Loupon, 

Acting Master H. M. Steam Frigate, Gorgon. 

To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


Santander isthe best harbour on the north coast of Spain eastward 
of Cape Ortegal, but there is little doubt that it is filling up, and that 
the channel and even the anchorage now uscd, may im a few years be 
impracticable. The directions given by Tofino, (Spanish) will now lead 
any vessel high and dry, and are as unsuitable now as the following 
may become in a few years. 

A noble light-house has been erected on Cape Mayor, but it is not 
yet lighted; it may be seen seven leagues off, so there is but little 
difficulty in making the port. 

Mouro Island lies in the entrance of the harbour, and may be passed 
on either side, but not within a half cable length on the western side. 
After passing Mouro, steering for the Port Point, a little islet with a 
hole in it, (called Horadada) will be observed. Give it a berth ofa 
cable’s length in passing; then bring a clump of trees (on the land over 
the N. West part of the town) on with the Southend of the long red 
tiled house in St. Martin’s Fort; or the cathedral, open of St. Martin’s 
Point. Either of these marks lead nearly up; when getting close over 
to the northern shore, the bluff of Cape Quintres (seen astern over 
Marina Island), on with the door in the white wall at the Port Point 
will lead to the anchorage. Should the wind be from the westward 
it is advisable to back and fill up, which is easily done with the flood 
tide, the distance not being above two miles. The best anchorage is 
in 4} or 5 fathoms, with the door on the Port Point (in the wall) on 
ENLARGED SERIFES.—NO. 4.—VvoL. ror 1839. 2k 
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with the bluff of Cape Quintres and the red tiled house in St. Martin’s 
Fort in a line with two others further up the hill to the N.E. 

Santander in N.W. gales should not be attempted if the vessel can 
keep at sea; and even after the gale for a day or so, it should be 
approached with great caution, so that the approaching vessel get not 
so far embayed as not to be able to haul out again should the bar (as 
it may be termed) be up: when that is the case, from Mouro Island to 
the Port Point and across to the Puntal Sand is one confused sea of 
breakers, as awfully heavy as can be imagined, from the sea breaking 
in 7 and 8 fathoms, so that the chances are, any sailing vessel would 
ship some of these seas, become unmanageable, and be lost on the 
Puntal Sand. | 

On the 24th December, 1838, 2 a.m., strong N.Wly. gale with 
heavy squalls, hail and rain, H. M. Steamer, Gorgon, wore, and stood 
in for Santander, at 8 a.m.; Santander light-house bore S.E. by E. 
2 miles; not suspecting the entrance of the harbour to be in the state in 
which we found it, (the sea breaking entirely across it as described 
above,) we went on until there was no alternative butto push in. The 
ship being a very powerful steamer, and possessing the most excellent 
qualities, succeeded in getting in, through the most awful sea of 


breakers ever witnessed by any on board, and she brought up in safety. 


About two hours after, a schooner attempted it and was driven high 
and dry on the Puntal; fortunately the crew were saved. Soon after 
ner, a fine barque of about 300 tons made the attempt, and was dashed 
to pieces on the Puntal: out of twenty-five persons two only were 
saved.* These instances, if known, -will surely deter any one from 
attempting the harbor at such a time, unless absolutely obliged by loss 
of masts, &c. 

There is generally a strong set to the Eastward so that any vessel 
keeping to sea, must expect to get far to leeward, and every advantage 
must be taken should the wind veer at all, to get to the westward. 

H. J. Loupon, 
Acting Master. 


ExtTRACTS FROM THE REMARKS OF CapTaIN HinpMaRSH R. N. on 
Port ADELAIDE, SoutH Coast oF AUSTRALIA. 


London, 13, February, 1839, 
9, Oxford Terrace. 
The Anchorage in Victor Harbour appears to be good, and it 
is stated that the surf at the landing place is never so high as to prevent 
a boat being launched, or landed. In the worst weather particularly 


“ Ifthese were English vessels, we shall be glad of their names to add 
tu our table of wrecks.— Ep. N. M. 
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in the gales when three Vessels were driven on shore in another part 
of Encounter Bay, the water was comparatively smooth at the anchorage 
and never sufficiently rough, to prevent a boat going off from the beach 
to any vessel that might be anchored there. The greatest depth of 
water, at high water, on the bar of Port Adelaide is 15 feet; it is how- 
ever said that it sometimes reaches 17 or 18 feet, and that when it 
does so, it is usually about the second day after the full and change of 
the Moon; the rise and fall is about 9 feet. The most extraordinary 
circumstance regarding the tides in Adelaide Harbour and on the 
South Coast of Australia is, that it is generally high water about six in 
the morning, and about five in the afternoon. -The tide occasionally 
retrogrades from these times, particularly the morning tide ; and some 
times advances, both without any apparent cause: in the summer 
season it is occasionally low water nearly the whole day, or there is but 
one slight tide in the 24 hours, 

During the summer months the winds appear to follow a regular law, 
almost always veering to the left and going completely round the com- 
pass every 24 hours. About day break the land wind having reached 
north, it falls calm, and remains so a few hours, or is very light, con- 
tinuing to veer towards the west, till about noon and when it reaches 
that point, the sea breeze may be said to commence. This is rather 
fresh at first, still veering, and increasing in strength for 3 or 4 hours, 
then decreasing a little or moderating till about sun set, from whence its 
strength decreases faster, and it becomes the land breeze during the 
night. This again continues veering in the same regular rotation, and 
decreasing till it reaches north about day break : on those days in which 
this regular veering does not take place, it blows hard, frequently a 
smart gale, but even these winds have a regularity as extraordinary, 
usually commencing about N.W. veering slowly towards the south, blow- 
ing hardest from W. N. W. to W.S. W. and so soon as it gets to the 
southward of S.W. by S. it may be calculated upon with certainty, that 
the gale breaking is up: this regularity in the change of the wind in gales, 
appears to be general along the coast of South Australia as well as in the 
Gulf St. Vincent, and renders the navigation much less dangerous than it 
otherwise would be, particularly as the weather which is thick and rainy 
from the N. W. tothe S. W. usually ‘becomes clear when it reaches 
south. 


In our number for August 1835, we inserted some valuable information 
concerning the Southern Coast of Australia by Captain Middleton whose 
remarks on the wind, coincide with those of Captain Hindmarsh.—As our 
Old Series is out of print, we may be hereafter induced to repeat this with 
some other of the same kind.—Ep. N. M, 








330 VALPARAISO LIGIIT. 


New LIGHT ON THE ISLAND OF MouDyYOUGA, AT THE MOUTH OF THE 
Dwina :— White sea. 


Notice is hereby given, that a Stone Lighthouse has been erected 
on the Island of Moudyouga, fer the guidance of vessels entering and 
leaving the Port of Archangel. 

The height of the lighthouse is 130 feet from the summit to the base, 
and the whole height of the lantern above the level of the sea is 140 
feet. It stands in lat. 64° 54’ 45” N. and long. 40° 16’ 50” E. The 
light, which is fixed, will be visible during the months of August, 
September, and October every year, from N.N.W. (by the westward) 
to S.E.by S. and at the distance of 16 miles in clear weather. 
Hydrographic-Office, Admiralty, Feb. 20th, 1839, 


VALPARAISO LIGHT. 


The light-house stands on Piedra Blanca point, in lat. 33° 1’ S, 
about three cables length from the Baja Rocks, anda mile anda 
quarter from the Custom House of Valparaiso. It stands 311 feet 
above the sea, and was first lighted on the Ist. of August, 1838. 

‘The tower which 1s constructed of wood, and painted white, is 21 
feet square at its base, and at the height of 56 feet, or the foot of the 
lantern, itis 10 feet square. The cylindric iron lantern is 12 feet high, 
and the light (which is fixed) may be seen in fine weather at the dis- 
tance of 23 miles. | 

To vessels coming from the southward the behehouse will first appear 
behind a bluff point. When it opens from this point it will bear N.E. 
and may be then steered for, on which course a vessel will clear Point 
Curaumilla, and its dangers, as far as Piedra Blanca, or the Point of 
Valparaiso Bay. To this point the berth of a mile should be given 
until the lighthouse is brought to bear South, when all its dangers will 
have been cleared 

The rocks called the Baja, lie E.N.E. 3 E. from the above point of 
the Bay: they are always above water, and are about 55 yards from 
North to South, and 27 from East to West. After passing the Baja 
rocks the vessel may freely enter the bay, and anchor in from 12 to 30 
fathoms sand and mud. 

Vessels bound to Valparaiso should make the coast in about 33° 20' 
S. latitude, during ten months. of the year, as the wind prevails then to 
the southward ; but it should be observed that even in fine weather the 
mountains will be seén before any part of the coast can be distinguished, 
so as to enable a vessel to make tke port. Among those the Volcano 
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of Aconcagua is conspicuous from its great elevation, and from its 
summit being almost always covered with snow. The highest or wes- 
tern part of it has an regular outline marked by several peaks, but 
the south-east part is entirely plain and even. When the summit of 
theVolcano (which is 30 leagues from Valparaiso,) bears N.E. by E. 
3 E .it will be on the line of bearing of the lighthouse. 

There is at 9 leagues from Valparaiso another remarkable height 
called the Bell of Quillota, The middle part of its broken summit is 
called the Bell, and when it bears E.N.E. it will be on the line of 
bearing of the lighthouse. As these two peaks are the first seen in 
making the land, they serve well to direct a vessel to the lighthouse. 

Vessels which make the coast to the southward of 33° 20’ S. and run 
along shore within 5 or 6 leagues will not see the lighthouse, till Curau- 
milla Point bears E. by N. - 

Coming from the northward, and having made Quintero Point, which 
is 18 miles N.byW. from the lighthouse, care must be taken not to ap- 
proach too near to the coast in the night, as some sunken rocks lie 
S.S.E. 4 miles from the point. There isa channel between them, but 
it it too dangerous to be attempted without a skilful pilot. 

Bearings and distances from the Lighthouse. 

Quintero Point... cecccesccceeee N. 1° 30’ E. 

Concon Point .....ec0.-+se00- N. 22° 50’ E. 

Volcano of Aconcagua.e......-- N. 59° 30’ E. 

Bell of Quillota.......ccccces ~. N. 66° 45’ E. 

The Baja, always above water..ee N. 71° O° E. 

The Look-out from whence signals are made is 3940 yards in 
land from the lighthouse, and 1072 feet above the sea. . 

All the above bearings are Magnetic, and the Variation is 
15° 0' E. 

Hydrographers Office, Admiralty, Feb. lst, 1839. 


Norges 1N THE MEeEpITERRANEAN,—S(rait of Messtna—Naples— 
Toulon.—By a Naval Officer. 


Sailed from Malta on the 19th May with the squadron for Naples, 
and passed through the Faro of Messina on the 26th, after experiencing 
fresh winds from the northward, with unsettled weather on the eastern . 
coast of Sicily. On the 24th entered the Faro working against a 
strong northerly wind and continued to do so the whole night from 
abreast of Reggio, finding at daylight of the 25th, that we had not 
lost much ground, notwithstanding we were sbliged to work under 
easy sail, in consequence of its being a dark night, with a Neapolitan 
saauinan of six sail, several merchant vessels aad our own squadron in 
company, making it very difficult to keep clear of eachother.. At 
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daylight the tide was favorable, the wind moderating and the ship 
gaining fast to windward until nine a.m., between which hour and ten, 
all the ships anchored in the most convenient berths they could fetch. 
We anchored in 30 fathoms on a sandy bottom, with Messina light- 
house S. 9° 40' W. Grotto Point N. 30° 20' E. Pelorus Tower N.74° 
20’ E. and Scylla Castle S. 78° 40’ E. about 14 cables length from the 
shore, which appeared rocky. 

In the evening with a light southerly breeze, and a strong tide 
running to the northward we got under way but were obliged to anchor 
again, by signal from the Admiral, not far from the Faro Point in 28 
fathoms, and about 150 fathoms from the beach, with Point Pezzo 
Battery S.by E., Scylla Castle E.S.E. and Pelorus Tower E. by N. 

The wind freshened during the night from the southward, and getting 
under way next morning with a fresh southerly wind and strong current 
the ship drifted on shore broadside to the beach, having 5 fathoms 
water outside, abreast of the fore, main, and mizen chains, and 3 
fathoms inside, on a smooth sandy bottom, about 20 yards from the 
beach. The principal cause of our getting on shore was the steepness 
of the beach, and a very strong and irregular current, the anchor coming 
home while heaving in, and the current or tide preventing the ship from 
paying off sufficiently quick to fill the sails and enable her to gather 
way. Se eee 

No damage whatever was received and we got off without difficulty. 
It appears from the manner in which our ships suffered in their anchors 
(three having been broken or lost), that great caution is necessary both 
in anchoring and getting under way in these straits; it certainly seems 
only fit to stop for a night or tide, the shore being so steep every 
where. The tides appear to change regularly in the stream, but near 
the shores quite the contrary. The ships at anchor on both sides of 
the strait were tide-ridden, (it being nearly a calm) and yet all riding 
differently, paticularly those on the Calabrian shore, where they did 
not tend to the southern tide for more than an hour the whole time, 
but toa counter stream running northerly : this was southward of Point 
Pezzo, and which I think is the best side to anchor on. 

It appears to me very practicable for a fast brig or a sloop of war to 
get through these straits, even against the wind and tide by working 
along the Calabrian shore up to Point Pezzo; she should then cross 
over to the Sicily side and work up to the Faro, then cross the stream 
again. The shores are bold and the edge of the centre stream always 
shows itself. 

I have been led to say so much of this strait and its anchorage and 
current, as well as of a squadron of ships of the line working through 
it, because there is still an impression abroad, that it is hardly practica- 
ble to get through to the northward without a fair wind. 


- 
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After clearing the Faro we passed between Stremboli and the other 
(Eolian Islands, having light easterly winds with a current setting to the 
northward. On the evening of the 27th we ran between the Island of 
Capri and Cape Campanella passing close to the Cape to avoid the 
Rock said to be about Mid-channel, which however we could not see: 
and hove to in the Bay of Naples for the night—anchored off Naples 
on the 28th. | 

On weighing from Naples on the 16th of June, we had an exceedingly 
heavy heave ; indeed for a time it was supposed we had hooked one of 
the wrecks said to be sunk in the Bay, and near which we were sup- 
posed to be anchored, but on the anchor comming up, it was found to 
have been perfectly buried in the mud. From this place to Toulon we 
had a very tedious passage of 13 days, having nothing but light airs, 
or calms, all the way; passing along the coast of Italy inside the Islands, 
and anchoring for a night ‘‘ 22d.”’ in 14 fathoms, with Piombino Tower 
N. 74° W. Cape Vita S. 85° 30’ W. Palmajola Tower S. 70° 30’ W. 
Crivoli Tower S. 35° 30’ W. and the rock Troja S. 22°15’ E. The 
next day beat through Piombino Passage against the sea breeze finding 
a slight current against us, and from thence did not arrive at Toulon till 
noon of the 28th, where we anchored with the squadron in the outer 
roads in 6 fathoms soft bottom. 

While at Toulon we had free access to the naval arsenal, which I 
visited several times, and the more I saw of it the more I felt gratified 
and convinced that it had not arrived at that state of perfection to 
which I had been led from various sources to believe. I do not mean 
to insinuate that its arrangements and resources are to be despised, but 
after seeing as I have done, Portsmouth, Plymouth, Chatham, &c., I 
cannot but feel satisfied from the inspection I made that every thing in 
those latter places have been raised an hundred fold in my estimation. 
The two basins of Toulon are certainly very excellent, each having a 
communication from without as well as communicating with each other 
within, and large enough to hold a great number of ships, having 
between 20 and 30 of the line there at the time; most of them were, 
however, inefficient ships, and the good ones were a great way from a 
fit state for service : indeed all their shipsin ordimary (as we should call 
them) appear to be entirely neglected, no one on board to look after or 
keep them clean; in fact those I went aboard of were in a state of 
filthiness. There appears to be no regard had to protection from fire, 
as the ships are al] secured alongside of each other and to the shore. 
One of the basins is connected with the town, along one side of which 
merchant vessels discharge their cargoes, there being no other landing ; 
and all boats communicating with the roads, are obliged to pass through 
the basin and between the tiers of ships of the line. They have two 
dry docks, one in an unfinished state but apparently ofa superb) struc- 
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ture, although I think of not so convenient a formation as ours, having 
only two flights of steps on each side, one at each end of the dock, and 
without the projections to receive the shoars for the support of the 
frame of a ship. I was informed the cause of the unfinished state of 
the new dock was in consequence of a spring having burst forth in the 
bottom, the course of which could not be diverted to any other direc- 
tion; they have at present some thousands, I believe tens of thousand 
tons of iron ballast all over the bottom of the dock, but as yet to no 
purpose. 

The ‘‘ Monte-bello,”’ a first rate, was in the old dock under repair; 
she quite filled it, and I was informed that from there being so little 
water, they were obliged to lift her stern to get her in. This was done 
by immense blocks of timber projecting from the gun-room ports, sup- 
ported by shoars inside and out, under which was brought a sort of 
eaisson, which, when lightened, raised the stern some inches, so as to 
allow her to be hauled in; I could not see the bottom of the dock, to 
observe if she was upon blocks or not. They have a newly-erected 
steam engine house, &c., for pumping out the docks. There are two 
building sheds, which are of the most splendid description, and much 
better than ours, as well as more economical. There are eight immense 
stone pillars built up on each side, nearly as high as the upper works 
of a first rate’s building under it, before the arching commences, which 
is very flat, consequently glass is not required in the roofing, as plenty 
of light is received from below; and I think such a shed is less liable 
to be damaged by storms. 

There was a first-rate hauled up, repairing, and what struck me as 
rather a novel thing was a large hole 10 or 12 feet square, opened 
before the gangway about 12 feet from the keelson, through which all 
the ballast had been landed, and apparently much of the stores after 
she had been hauled up, and through which was the principal ingress 
and egress for all the work going on. There were three large frigates 
building in the basins, as well as four ships of the line, on the new 
ground, situated between the town; I did not see many stores of any kind 
with the exception of ordnance, of which there appeared to be an 
immense number, both of guns and mortars of all calibres. 

The ground in the outer roads where we lay is not good for holding. 

Among the numerous incidents which the ground we have just passed 
over recalled to my mind from the memorable events ‘of the last war, 
was one which possesses a peculiar interest from the circumstances at- 
tending it. 

At no great distance to the Eastward of Toulon is the little town of 
Frejus, off which, a most sanguinary engagement was fought between 
the Swallow, one of our brigs, and two French vessels sent out for the 
purpose of capturing her. They were beaten off with great loss, and 
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found their way back to Frejus disappointed of their prize.—The wife. 
of one of the Seamen of the Swallow had been allowed to accompany 
her husband, a practice of which our ships then afforded numerous in- 
stances, and their value in attending the wounded has been the theme 
of praise om many occasions. This herome was thus employed during the 
action, and was bestowing all her care on one of her husband’s mess- 
mates who had been seriously wounded, and while he was breathing 
nearly his last, heard that her husband himself was also wounded. Re- 
gardless of all danger she rushed on deck and received him in her arms : 
His wound was severe, but as well as her overpowered feelings would 
allow her, she was consoling the poor fellow when the next moment her 
head was shot away; she fell a mangled corpse with the now lifeless body 
of her husband clasped in her arms! A helpless infant not a month old 
was thus left an orphan, and though among British tars there is no want 
those of genuine feelings which are the spring of every kind action, yet. 
a mothers tender care they could but ill supply. The boy had no want 
of a father, every one on board was his father, but had it not been for a 
milch goat on board, all their care would not have supplied his wants. 
Poor child! it was a picture which appealed to the heart to see him ag 
he lay drawing the nutritious food which his new nurse supplied him. 
Fhe goat soon became accustomed to her office and knew the child so. 
well, that she required no trouble when her services were called for. 
The boy throve well while his eo parents were echo in their 
common grave. 





In contrast with the foregoing anecdote, we shall take the opportunity 

of inserting a letter which appeared in the Hants Telegraph, giving an 
account of the festivities which were produced by the visit of our fleet to 
Toulon on this occasion. 
_ “ The ball given to our officers on the 7th inst., (the day before the 
departure of the squadron), by the French navy, Srncipally defrayed 
by voluntary contributions, was of a splendid description.—So gay a 
scene, so magnificent a display of high feeling, gratifying to the pride of 
both countries, can only be Ringied by those who were present The 
following is a description of it :— 

‘‘As the town of Toulon does not possess a saloon sufficiently 
spacious for the occasion, a building was erected in the incredibly short 
space of a few days, in the Champ de Batai/le, containing not only a 
vast ball-room, but a supply-room and card-room of equal length. 
The interior was decorated with a taste for which the French invention is 
so eminently remarkable. The ball-room was surrounded with mirrors 
surmounted by crowns of laurel; and, supported by arms and trophies, 
were seen here and there the shields of England and France united, and 
the flags of the two nations amicably intertwined; on the walls were 
hung escutcheons, in which were appropriately coupled the great names 
ENLARGED SERIFS.—NO, 4.—VvOL. FoR 1839. 2 F 
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of Turenne et Marlborough,—Lapeyrouse et Cook,—Corneille et 
Shakespear,—Moliere et Sheridan,—Le Bailli de Suffren et Nelson, 
Descartes et Newton,—and many others, thus giving to the entertain- 
ment the character of an alliance of two great nations equally renowned 
im war, and equally cultivating the arts of civilization and refinement. 
The avenues were ornamented with rare shrubs and flowers from the 
botanical garden. At nine o’Clock, when our Admiral and his officers 
were conducted into the ball-room by M. Jurien Largraviére, Vice-Ad- 
miral and Préfet Maritime, the ensemble was truly enchanting; for by 
this time the beaux sexe, six hundred of whom had been invited from 
the neighbouring country to meet our tars, were assembled in their ele- 
gant toilettes, and formed the principal charm of the fete. At three 
o’Clock in the morning a supper composed of every delicacy of the 
season, with an abundance of the best wines, suspended the animation 
of the dance for a while, but it was afterwards resumed, and kept up 
with spirit until five o’Clock. The attention of the French officers to 
their guests, throughout the evening, was a specimen of true politesse, 
and nothing evinced it more than the courtesy with which they begged 
the ladies to accept of the English partners who invited them to dance 
even though they might be previously engaged, a favor which was gene- 
rally granted with a grace that endangered the heart of many asturdy war- 
rior. Altogether the ball was the most brilliant and enjoué that can be 
imagined, and the entertainment was such as had not been witnessed in 
Toulon for very many years ; it was at once honorable to the sentiments 
that dictated it, and gratifying to the feelings of those whom it was in- 
tended to compliment, by whom it will not soon be forgotten. 
Upwards of three thousand persons, principally of the French nobility 
and gentry, were attracted to Toulon from the surrounding provinces on 
this occasion, It is a pleasing duty to record this contrast of the present 
relations between the two great nations, who, within the memory of the 
present generation were so particularly hostile. May they never again 
draw the sword, unless unitedly in the cause of justice or humanity! 
Now each seems anxious to obliterate former animosities by acts of kind- 
ness and mutual service. We understand that the Officers of the 
Arsenal had received order from Paris to afford every accommodation to 
the British squadron, and they seemed to comply with them most 
willingly ; for a few wants of our ships were most readily supplied, and 
the rational curiosity of our Officers was most civilly gratified, by per- 
mission to inspect every part of the Naval Establishment. Although 
the best feeling pervaded all classes, it was no where more conspicuous 
than in the warmth of Vice-Admiral Lagraviére’s personal attention to 
our worthy Commander-in-Chief.—Both had out-lived the causes of 
national dissention; and both, persuaded. that the true object of war is 
the establishment of a lasting peace, gave way to those noble feelings 
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of the heart which twenty years of the best understanding has cemented 
between the British and French people 





DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING TRINCOMALEE, By the Master Attendant. 
Mr Joseph Higgs, R. N. | 


There is some difficulty in making the Port of Trincomalee, during 
the months of October and November, from the strong current which 
sets to the southward, at the rate of 2) or 3 knots; and from the light 
variable winds, with occasional squalls and thick weather which prevail 
untill the N. E. Monsoon sets in, about the end of the latter month. 

Several cases have occured of Vessels of War being swept to the 
southward during that period, when endeavoring to make Trincomalee 
and of being unable to regain their ground for several days. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ship Melville was ten days trying to sight the Port before she 
succeeded. 

Ships therefore bound there in October and November, or indeed 
from the end of September to the end of March, should endeavour to 
make the land in about 9° 0’ N. which is 15 miles to the southward, of 
the south extreme of MolativaShoal. The coast is there clear, and may 
be safely approached to 20 fathoms, even by night. If the land be 
made towards the close of the day, the Ship’s head should be put to N, 
N.E. or N.E, and a rate of three or four knots preserved during 
the night. Should the wind be from N. E, it will be advisable to keep 
working to windward, and when standing in to the N. W. the lead 
should be kept constantly going, and the Ship tacked to the eastward 
as soon as the water is shoaled to 22 or 20 fathoms. 

At daylight run in for the land onaN. W. or W. N. W. course. 
Should it be made to the northward of Pigeon Island a course should be 
steered so as to keep outside of that island, and not to haul in till the 
Ship has run three or four miles to the southward of it. She may then 
steer direct for the Flag Staff Point of Trincomalee. The nearer the 
point is approached the more will the influence of the current be avoided, 
and though the sea breeze may be very weak, yet a vessel will seldom 
fail to reach the Port. 

The situation of Pigeon Island, and its adjacent rocks and shoals, ren- 
der the approach to the shore at night, during the above-mentioned 
period, a task of much anxiety; and as a vessel will naturally close the 
land as much as safety will permit, great care should be taken in allowing 
for the constant set of the current to the S.S. E. of at least 2} knots. 

Molativa House is in lat. 9° 14’ N. and 24’ 55” W. of the Flag-staff 
in Fort Frederick; it is very conspicuous, and bears from the eastern 
extreme of the shoal off it S. 72° W. 24 miles. To the eastward of the . 
shoal the water deepens suddenly to 5, 10, and.15-fathoms.) 
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From March to September there is no difficulty in making Trinco- 
malee, for although the current in the offiing sets to the northward, it sel- 
dom runs more than one knot near the shore. _ 

Between the latitude of 7° and 9° 30’ N. the shore may be safely ap- 
proached to 22 fathoms at night, and to 15 fathoms in the day time. 

Hydrographic- Office, 8th March, 1839. 


Buoys ON SHOALS. 


Mr. Eprror,—The proper securing of buoys at their moorings on rocks 
or shoals is doubtless a very important object, and perceiving in the last 
number of your valuable periodical that your correspondent ‘‘ Soundings” 
not only complains loudly about the manner in which they have lately 
broken adrift, but also offers to secure them by such a method as shall 
ensure them from doing so; I hope he will favor your readers with his 
plan, for the benefit and instruction of the gentlemen of the Trinity House, 

as no doubt the person in whose department it is to manage these affairs, 
will be very much obliged to him. To shew that such information would be 
desirable, I forward you a statement of the dates on which the Run- 
dlestone buoy has broken adrift and been re-placed according to infor- 
mation from the Trinity House notices, since it was originally established 
to shew the position of that rock in 1825. Doubtless the situation of 
this buoy must be rather an uneasy one, exposed as it is to the sea of the 
Atlantic, and its reluctance to remain at the post assigned to it, is 
tolerably evident. But all this no doubt your Correspondent can very 
easily put a stopt to, and save the trouble of all remarks about its wan - 
dering propensities in future, while seamen will be very much obliged to 
him for his pains. ) 


Date when the Buoy was replaced.| Date when the Buoy broke adrift. 


’ 











7th July, . . . . . 1825 18th August . . . . 1825 © 
2lst September . . . 1826 2nd October . . . . 1826 | 
17th November . . . 1827 | 9th August . . . . . 1828 
Qist May . . .-. . 1830 6th February . . . . 1833 
28th March . . . . 1833 | 8th April . . . . . 1838 
Qnd May .. .. . 1833. | 8th March . .. . «+ 1834 
8th April . . . . . 1834 3rd March . . . . . 1830 
é ‘ ‘ ‘| 14th September . . . 1835 
14th December . . . 1835 16th October . . . . 1837 


3 ‘ Ist March . . . . . 1888 
19thMarch . ... "1838 | Oth January . .. . 1839 
7th January . . . .1889 , 8rd March. . . . 1839 

; Your obedient: Servant, 
2 wd A CHaNnNEL Pivot. 
Tower Hill, March 1839, : 
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Tre Luminous Sza. 


Curiosity has not been oftener excited by the phenomena of natare, 
nor with more pleasing sensations to those, who have witnessed ‘its full 
effects, than by the lumimous appearance of the sea. In the tropical 
regions where nature spreads her richest treasures, this phenomenon is 
seen in its greatest splendour, and the Mariner, with no great stretch 
of the imagination, has often fancied himself in a sea of liquid fire. 
On the coast of Mexico, in the Pacific Ocean, during the calm of 
night, when stars are only visible above, the sea has assumed this 
appearance to sucha degree that a ship actually seems floating in a 
bed of sparks of living fire, and as she rises with the swell, or dashes 
it from her, by any sudden effect of a wave, it curles from her side 
as a sheet of fire throwing a broad glare of light. This appearance, 
so gratifying to the eye, is sufficient to fill the mind of the beholder 
with wonder and astonishment, and the cause of it is naturally his 
first question. That it proceeds from animalcule is generally known, 
but their nature and the circumstances under which the light is 
emitted is with many persons still a matter of speculation. We have 
therefore considered it a subject worthy ofattention and shall lay before 
our readers in the present and following numbers some account of this 
phenoménon. The first we take from the Philosophical Transactions 
of the Royal Society entitled “Mr. Macartney’s observations on Lumi- 
nous Animals’ and though his paper was read in 1810 it has all - 
interest of novelty, and is as follows :— 

The property which certain Animals have of emitting light is so 
curious, that it has attracted the attention of Naturalists in all ages. It 
was particularly noticed by Aristotle and Pliny amongst the ancients, 
and the publications of the different learned Societies in Europe, contain 
numerous memoirs upon the subject. Notwithstanding the degree of 
regard bestowed upon the history of luminous animals, it is still very 
imperfect. The power of producinglight appears to have been attribu- 
ted to several creatures which do not possess it; some species which 
enjoy it inan eminent degree, have been imperfectly described or 
entirely unobserved; the organs which afford the light in certain 
animals have not been examined by dissection; and lastly the explana- 
tions which have been given of the phenomena of animal light are 
unsatisfactory and in some instances palpably erroneous. — ) 

As this subject forms an interesting part of the history of organized 
beings, I have for some years availed myself of such opportunities ag 
occured for its investigation. Having communicated the result of some 
of my researches to the Right Honourable Sir Joseph Banks, he 
immediately offered me his assistance with that liberality which so 
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eminently distinguishes him as a real lover of Science. Iam indebted 

to him for an inspection of the valuable journal he kept during his voyage 

with Capt. Cook ; for permission to copy the original drawings in his 
possession of those luminous animals discovered in both the voyages of 
Cook; and for some notes upon the luminous appearance of the Sea 
that were presented to him by Capt. Horsburg whose accuracy of ob- 

servation is already known to this learned Society.. 

In the following paper I shall first examine the grounds on which the 
property of shewing light has been ascribed to certgin animals that either 
do not possess it, or in which its existence is questionable. I shall 
next give an account of some luminous species of which some have been 
inaccurately described, and others quite unknown. I shall endeavour 
to explain from my own observations and the information communicated 
to me by others many of the circumstances attending the luminous 
appearance of the sea. I shall then describe the organs employed for 
the production of light in certain species; and lastly I shall review the 
opinions which have been entertained respecting the nature and origin 
of animal light and relate the experiments I have made for elucidating 
this part of the subject. 

The property of emitting light has been reported to belong to several 
fishes, more particularly the mackarel, the moonfish (tetradon Ircola) 
the dorado, mullet sprat, &c. 

Mr. Bajon observed during the nigration of the dorados that their 
bodies were covered with luminous points. These however proved upon 
examination to be minute spherical particles that adherred‘to the surface 
of these fishes, and, he adds, appeared to be precisely the same sort of 
points that illuminated the whole of the sea at the time. They were 
therefore in all probability the minute kind of medusa which I shall 
have occasion to describe hereafter. 

Godeheu de Riville states in a paper sent to the Academy of Sciences 
at Paris, that on opening the scomber pelamus, while alive, he found in 
different parts of its body anoil, which gave out much light: But it 
should be observed that Riville had a particular theory to support 
for which this fact was very convenient, and that other parts of his me- 
moir bear marks of inaccuracy. It may be added that if the oil of fishes 
were usually luminous, which Riville supposed, it would be almost 
universally known, instead of resting on a solitary observation. 

As far as I am able to determine from what I have seen, the faculty of 
exhibiting light during life does not belong to the class of fishes. It 
appears probable that some fishes may have acquired the character of 
being luminous, from evolving light soon after death. | 

Some species of lepas, murer and chama and some star-fish have been 
known to possess the power of shining, and the assertion has been 
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repeated by one writer after another, but without quoting any authority. 

Brugueire upon one occasion saw, as he supposed, common earth- 
worms, in a luminous state; all the hedges were filled with them ; he 
remarked that the light resided principally in the posterior part of the 
body. 

Flaugergues pretended to have seen earthworms luminous in three 
instances; it was each time in October: the body shone at every part 
but most brilliantly at the genital organs. 


Notwithstanding this concurrence of testimony, it is next to impos- 
sible that animals so frequently before our eyes as the common earth- 
worm, should be endowed with so remarkable a property without every 
person having observed it. 


In different systems of natural history the property of shining is 
attributed to the cancer pulex. The authorities for this opinion are 
Hablital and Thules and Bernard. The former observed upon one 
occasion a cable that was drawn up from the sea, exhibit light, which 
upon closer inspection was proved to be covered with these insects. 
Thules and Bernard reported that they met with a number of this spe- 
cies of cancer on the borders of a river, entirely luminous. I am 
nevertheless disposed to question the luminous property of the cancer 
pulex, as, I have often had the animal in my possession, and never per- 
ceived it emit any light. 


The account given by Linneeus of the scolopendra phosphorea, is so 
improbable and inconsistent that one might be led to doubt this insect’s 
existence, particularly as it does not appear to have been ever seen 
except by Ekeberg, the captain of an East Indiaman, from whom 
Linneeus learnt its history. 


I now proceed to the description of those luminous animals that have 


been discovered by Sir Joseph Banks, Capt. Horsburg, and myself. 


On the passage from Madeira to Rio Janeiro, the sea was observed 
by Sir Joseph Banks to be unusually luminous, flashing in many parts 
like lightning. He directed some of the water to be hauled up in 
which he discovered two kinds of animals that occasioned the pheno- 
menpon; the one a crustaceous insect which he called the cancer 
fulgens, the other a large species of medusa to which he gave the 
name of pellucens. 


The cancer fulgens bears some resemblance to the 
common shrimp ; it is however considerably less, the 
legs are furnished with numerous seta. The light of 
this Animal which is very brilliant appears to issue from every part of 
its body. 
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The medusa pelluceus measures about six 
inches across the crown or umbella; this LEZ , = 
part is marked by a number of opoque lines, ABN 
that pass off from the centre to the circumeiiys ‘i 
ference. The edge of the umbella is divided }\}/4\/, 
into lobules which succeed each other, one Hii in | 
large and two small ones, alternately. From | i i y ial 
within the margin of the umbella, there on MW POS SAS 
suspended a number of long cordshaped | Fall Seat 
tentacula. The central part of the animal is|! | 
opaque, and furnished with four thich irre- — 
gularly shaped processes, which hang down in 
the midst of the tentacula. 

. This Zoophyte is the most splendid of the luminous inhabitants of 

the ocean. The flashes of light emitted during its contractions are so 
vivid as to affect the sight of the spectator. 
_ In the notes communicated to Sir Joseph Banks by Capt. Horsburg 
he remarks, that the luminous state of the sea between the tropics is 
generally accompanied with the appearance of a great number of 
marine animals of various kinds upon the surface of the water; to many 
of which however he does not attribute the property of shining. At 
other times when the water which gave out light was examined, it 
appeared to contain only small particles of a dusky straw colour, 
which dissolved with the slightest touch of the finger. He likewise 
ébserves that in Bombay, during the hot weather of May and June, 
he has frequently seen the edges of the sea illuminated by minute 
sparkling points. 

At sunrise, on April 12th, 1798, in the Arabian sea, he perceived 
several luminous spots in the water, which, conceiving to be animals, he 
went in a boat and caught one. It proved to be an insect somewhat 
resembling in appearance the woodlouse, and was about one third of an 

. inch in length. When viewed with a microscope it seemed to be-formed 
by sections of a thin crustaceous substance. During the time that any 
fluid remained in the animal, it shone brilliantly like the firefly. 

In the month of June of the same year, he picked up BnoLiee lumi- 
nous insect on a sandy beach,which was also covered Ss 
with a thin shell but it was ofa different shape and a 
larger size than the animal taken in the Arabian sea. 

Comparing the above description with an elegant (¢ 
pen and ink drawing which was made by Captain 
Horsburgh, and accompanied his paper, I have no 
doubt that both these insects were monoculi; the 
first evidently belongs to the genus limulus of Mul- 
ler; I shall therefore beg leave to distinguish it by 

the name of limulus nocticulus. 
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' My pursuits and the state of my health having frequently led me to 
the coast, I have had many opportunities of making observations upon 
the animals which illuminate our own seas. Of these I have discovered 
three species, one of which is a beroe not hitherto described by authors; 
another agrees so nearly with the medusa hemispherica, that I conceive 
it to be the same, or at least a variety of that species; the 
third is a minute species of medusa, which I believe to be 
the luminous animal, so frequently seen by navigators, 
although it has never been distinctly examined or des- “Wi 
cribed. It is drawn here magnified about twelve times its stil size. 
I first met with these animals in the month of October 1804, at 
Herne Bay, a small watering place'on the northern coast of Kent. 
Having observed the sea to be extremely lummous for several nights, I 
had a considerable quantity of the water taken up. When perfectly at 
rest no light was emitted, but on the slightest agitation of the vessel in 
which the water was contained, a brilliant scintillation was perceived, 
particularly towards the surface; and when the vessel was suddenly 
struck, a flash of light issued from the top of the water in consequence 
of so many points shining at the same moment. When any of these 
sparkling points were removed from the water, they no longer yielded 
any light. They were so transparent that in the air they appeared like 
globules of water. They were more minute than the head of the 
smallest pin. On the slightest touch they broke and vanished fiom the 
sight. Having strained a quantity of the luminous water, a great 
number of these transparent corpuscles were obtained upon the cloth, 
and the water which had been strained did not afterwards exhibit the 
least light. I then put some sea water that had been rendered particu- 
larly clear by repeated filtration into a large glass, and having floated 
in it a fine cloth on which I had previously collected a number of 
duminous points several of them were liberated and became distinctly 
visible in their natural element by placing the glass before a piece of 
dark coloured paper. They were observed to have a tendency to come 
to the surface of the water, and after the glass was set by some time, 
they were found congregated together, aud when thus collected in a 
body, they had a dusky straw colour ; although, individually, they were 
so transparent as to be perfectly invisible, except under particular 
circumstances. Their substance was indeed so extremely tender, and 
delicate, that they did not become opaque in distilled vinegar. or 
alcohol until. immersed in these liquors for a considerable time. 
- On examining these minute globules with the microscope, I found 
that they were not quite perfect spheres, but had an irregular depres- 
sion on one side, which was formed of an opaque substance, that 
projected a little way inwards, producing such an appearance as would 
arise from tying the neck of a round bag and turning it into the body 
ENLARGED SERIFS.—NO. 4.—VOL. FOR 1839. 2G 
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The motions of these creatures in the water were slow and graceful 
and not accompanied by any visible contractions of their bodies. 
After death they always subsided to the bottom of the vessel. 

From the sparkling light afforded by this species, I shall distinguish 
it by the name of medusa scintillans. 

The night following that on which I discovered the preceding animal 
I caught the two other luminous species. One of these I shall call 
the beroe fulgens. 

This most elegant creature is of a colour changing 
between purple, violet and pale blue; the body is 
truncated’ before, and pointed behind; but the form 
is difficult to assigh, as it is varied by partial con- “™ 
tractions at the animal’s pleasure. I have represented the two 
extremes of form that I have seen this creature assume; the first is 
somewhat that of a cucumber, which as being the one it takes when 
at rest, should perhaps be considered as its proper shape; the other 
resembles a pear, and is the figure it has in its most contracted state. 
The body is hollow, or forms internally an infundibular cavity, which 
has a wide opening before and appears also to have a small aperture 
posteriorly. The posterior and two thirds of the body are ornamented 
with eight longitudinal ciliated ribs, the processes of which are kept 
in such a rapid rotatory motion, while the animal is swimming, that 
they appear like the continual passage of a fluid along the ribs. The 
ciliated ribs have been described by Professor Mitchell as arteries in 
a luminous beroe, which I suspect was no other than the species I am 
now giving an account of. 

When the beroe fulgens swam gently near the surface of the water 
its whole body became occasionally illuminated in a slight degree. 
During its contractions a stronger light issued from the ribs, and when 
a sudden shock was communicated to the water, in which several of 
these animals were placed, a vivid flash was thrown out. If the body 
were broken the fragments continued luminous for some seconds, and 
being rubbed on the hand left a light like that of phosphorus. This 
however, as well as every other mode of emitting light, ceased after 
the death of the animal. 

- The hemispherical species that I discovered, had avery , 
faint purple colour. The largest that I found, measured // t 
about three quarters of an inch in diameter. The margin eeu Tre 
of the umbella was undivided and surrounded internally 
by a row of pale brown spots and numerous small twisted tentacula : 
four opaque lines crossed in an arched manner, from the circumference 
towards the centre of the animal: an opaque irregular shaped process 
hung down from the middle of the umbella; when this part was ex- 
amined with a lens of high power, I discovered that it was encloged in 
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a sheath in which it moved; and that the extremity of the process was 
divided into four tentaculas, covered with little cusps or suckers like 
those on the tentacula of the cuttle fish. 

This species of medusa bears a striking resemblance to the figures 
of the medusa hemispherica published by Gronovious and Muller; in- 
deed it differs as little from these figures as they do from each other. 
Its luminous property however was not observed by these Naturalists, 
which is the more extraordinary as Muller examined it at Night, and 
says that it is so transparent it can only be seen by the light of a lamp. 
if it should still be considered at a distinct species, or as a variety of the 
hemispherica, 1 would propose to call it the medusa lucida. 

In this species the central spot and the part round the margin are 
commonly seen to shine on lifting the animal out ofthe water into the air, 
presenting the appearance of an illuminated wheel, and when it is ex- 
posed to the usual percussion of the water, the transparent parts of its 
body are alone luminous. 

In the month of September 1805, I again visited Herne Bay and 
frequently had opportunities of witnessing the luminous appearance of the 
sea. I caught many of the hemispherical and minute species of medusa, 
but not one of the beroe fulgens. I observed that these luminous ani- 
mals always retreated from the surface of the water as soon as the 
moon rose. I found also that exposure to the day light took away their 
property of shining which was viewed by placing them for some time in 
a dark situation. 

In that season I had two opportunities of seeing an extended illumi- 
nation of the sea produced by the above animals. The first night I saw 
this singular phenomenon was extremely dark; many of the medusa 
scintillans and medusa hemispherica had been observed at low water, but 
on the return of the tide they had suddenly disappeared. On looking 
towards the sea, I was astonished to perceive a flash of light of about six 
yards broad, extend from the shore for apparently the distance of a mile 
and a half along the surface of the water. The second time that I saw 
this sort of light proceed from the sea it did not take the same form but 
was diffused over the surface of the waves next the shore, and was so 
strong that I could for the moment distinctly see my servant who stood 
at a little distance from me; he also perceived it and called out to meat 
the same instant. On both these occasions the flash was visible for four 
or five seconds, and although I watched for a considerable time, I did 


not see it repeated. 
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London, September 1838. 
Mr. Eprror,—A paragraph in your number for September last 
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page 618, ina narrative of the proceedings of H. M. Ship ‘‘ Sulphur’’* 
induces me to give you some account of the effect of violent motion on 
one of these valuable instruments, which will surprise, not only their 
makers in general, but also Nautical men that use them. 

About one hundred Naval Officers have witnessed the extraordinary 
violence to which this watch has been subjected during the last 15 months, 
and for my part I must say, I had no idea that a chronometer could 
possibly keep even a tolerable rate, in the cabin where it was placed; 
and in consequence, I made many voyages without venturing to subject 
ene to such trial, Having had a fine new 8 day watch (by French) to 
take out for a gentleman in Malaga; and having obtained its error and 
rate, I took some pains to ascertain how it was affected: finding hardly 
any difference in its rate, on the next voyage I embarked one of my own, 
which, I was determined to subject to the utmost degree, of the violent 
motion of my cabin. This cabin being placed over one of the main 
beams, which suspend the paddle wheels, is so affected by the concussion, 
caused by the wheels striking the water, that until use had accustomed 
me to it, I could not suppose it possible any one could live in it—writing 
there is out of the question, and it requires some practice even to be able 
to read, when the vessel is going fast; and nothing left apes the table, 
can remain there, 

I received this chronometer on board, with a very small gaining rate, 
and placed it for a couple of voyages, upon the cabin deck, or grating 
which covers it; and where the motion is somewhat increased, and it 
used to travel all over the cabin—when left in one corner, it would pro- 
bably be found in a short time, in the opposite. 

I found rts small gaming rate vanish almost sassaedssialy and suc- 
ceeded by a losing one; but during 15 months, it has not varied its 
error, more than from a. few seconds fast, to two minutes slow—a. 
difference, which during such a period, I apprehend very few chrono- 
meters indeed will not exceed, ifat sea for such time, and it is now going 
so near mean time, that for such short periods in which I lose sight of 
land, I allow no rate whatever; satisfying myself, with finding pretty 
nearly its error, on leaving the Lizard, and occasionally when in any 
known certain position off the coasts of Spain, and Portugal. : 

All this I admit is not quite so precise as it should be—and much more 
of detail may be expected by scientific men, in making the statement I am 
doing, but the fact is, the service in which I am engaged, does not admit 
of the nicety of getting, by observation on shore, errors, and rates, to 
the fraction of a second; and the practical navigator will see, that such 


* “Qn the morning of the 27th September, we quitted Norfolk Sound, 
with an uneasy motion, which proceeded from our rudder, and which 
alarmed us for our chronometers; the motion, even in a calm, being enough 
to destroy the-rates of the best chronometers i in existence !”’ 
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precision is altogether unnecessary, in voyages where the land is hardly 
ever out of sight for two days. Suffice it to say, that the effect has 
been what I have stated; and that the’ extreme error has been within 
little more than 2 minutes; which fact, I submit for the consideration of 
the makers; and those who have paid attention to these invaluable 
instruments. - 

Since the second voyage, I have had it placed ina stand, fast to the 
side of the cabin, which is- built upon the main deck, a little before the 
centre of the ship; and its motion is such, as renders it difficult to take 
the time from it without steadying it with the hand, and that it can be 
heard making a considerable sat (even oy myself — iat J is very 
bad.) — 

' F believe all who have paid any attention to chronometer. consider it 
necessary to get a rate for themselves, after the watch is received on 
board; Assuming the propriety of this; and that the rate given from 
the shore is generally wrong; and looking at the one in question, having 
altered its error most in the early part of the period, it has been: 
subjected'to the trials described; its deviation from a fixed rate, would, 
for the great‘part of the time of its being on board, be very much cir- 
cuméscribed, had care been taken to rate it when it has ‘become: 
accustomed, as-it were to its situation. 

In conclusion, I have to state the chronometer is now hung upon 
*¢ spiral springs” which is clearly the proper method of suspending* a 
watch for a steamer, where there is such a tendency to motion affecting 
it ‘up and down’’; and I would further beg to offer the suggestion for 
consideration,—whether the rate‘ of a chronometer received on board 
a steamer, may not always be calculated upon as certain to diminish a. 
gaining, and consequently increase a losing rate, from the works being 
subjected fo increased friction. 

| Iam Sr, 
Your obedient Servaut, 
R. D. Mipp.eron, 
_ Commanding the Contract Steamer, <‘ Iberia” 
~ 3 3 ‘carrying H. M.' Mails to oa and orga 
To the Patter of the Nautica ae : 


This is a query which our ateamuboat canimnnilars « can igesdily answer.— 
If the tremulous motion of the vessel have any thing to do with its rate, 
which no doubt it has, as well as the attraction of the iron on board, the 
effect we apprehend may be to lessen the arc of vibration of the balance, and 
thereby accelerate its rate of gaining, or decrease its rate of losing; but 
there are several experiments of this nature regarding chronometers em- 
barked in steam-vessels, which will no doubt be tried in course of time. 


* No chronometers should be suspended—more particularly on board a ship. 
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It has been shown in our pages that the position of a chronometer on shore 
(with regard to the line passing from the XII. to the VI. hour on the dial 
plate) being altered, the rate will be altered accordingly, when a chro- 
nometer is free from all local influence; and it has also been shewn that a 
ship’s head being long in one direction, will affect the rate of a chronometer. 
Ifthis proceeds from the magnetic action of the iron on board, how much 
more this disturbing force must exist in steam-vessels.—Ep. N. M. 


NavuTicaL RamBLeEs.—Madeiras to Deseada. 


Off the Madeiras we had seen a sprig of the natans. On this day 
(18th February) in lat. 19° 51’, and long. 40° 44’, a position rather 
more than half way between the African peninsula, and the Caribee 
Islands, the weed was abundant. 

Thefucus natans is certainly, a very extraordinary vegetable produc- 
tion of the ocean, and has engaged the attention of ‘naturalists and 
voyagers for many years, but without its place of growth being clearly 
and satisfactorily determined. Conjecture supposes it in one instance 
to vegetate upon the bosom of the waters; in another, that it grows 
upon the rocks at the bottom, and is separated therefrom by the action 
of the water; and from the buoyancy of its globular appendages, 
ascends to, and floats upon the surface. Nothing decisive has been 
elicited from the closest observations hitherto, to throw light upon this: 
curious point; and as we cannot penetrate into the secrets of the deep, 
the question may remain for ever undecided. 

We shall however, mention one circumstance that seems to have 
escaped the observation of voyagers, and which may serve to strengthen 
the opinion of the advocates for the natans being solely a surface plant. 
We may premise that analogy offers parallel cases, both in the air and 
in the water; the circumstance, therefore, of a vegetable flourishing 
upon the surface of the ocean, is not only rendered possible, but very 
probable. 

We believe that in the order Fluviales, several of the plants have 
their roots unconnected with the earth. The Limna, or Duck-weed 
which covers ponds, &c., is a well known instance ; ahd the callitriche 
aquatica, or water star-grass at one period of its growth has floating 
roots, which, at another, are fixed in the mud at the bottom. Many 
of the air plants are capable of living suspended in the air unconnected 
with the ground; succulent plants particularly are capable of this mode 
of growth; some of the species of epidendrum will flourish for years 
suspended in the air, without being supplied with water; the aloe ts 
brought to England by sailors, who use no other mode to preserve the 
plant than that of suspending it, root upwards, from the beams of the 
ship; and there are some parasitical plants which strike their roots into 
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the bark of trees, but will not grow in the earth; the misletoe is one 
of these. The plant which we shall now notice is, perhaps, the most 
curious of all,and although common enough on the north side of 
Jamaica, appears not to have been noticed by naturalists. It has no 
connection with the shrub upon which it leans for support, nor with the 
earth; it is truly an air-plant, having no root whatever, and deriving 
all its nourishment from the atmosphere alone. It is stringy, of an 
orange-yellow colour, and looks like thread or small twine; it is gene- 
rally found upon the Coyah shrub, and is known by the common name 
of the ‘‘ Love Bush.’’* 

We are informed by naturalists, that the Fuci do not flower; we do 
not know, however, whether they include the natans kind. In the 
specimens which we examined this day, we found the plants covered 
with minute yellow flowers, not only upon the stems and fronds, but 
also upon the round vesicles; which latter circumstance, seems decisive 
of their not being the young shoots of the fronds, but truly the floral 
development. In the sea of Mexico, in the month of April following, 
we slso found the Fucus in flower, but in no other parts during the 
voyage. This is the circumstance alluded to above, and it seemed to 
be of sufficient importance to strengthen the inference which has been 
drawn by voyagers, from the weed being found floating in extensive 
beds in the middle of the Atlantic; at least, if it will not be conceded, 
that the plant originates on the surface, it may safely be so, that it 
flourishes and flowers there, whether coming from the sub-marine rocks 
or not. 

Professor Drummond makes the following allusion to this weed :— 
‘‘A number of cryptogamic plants swim at random in the waters, 
among which, the most insteresting, perhaps, in our present state of 
knowledge, is the sargasso, or gulf-weed of voyagers, (fucus natans,) 
which is found in the gulph of Florida, and some other parts of the 
ocean, floating in masses or fields, many miles in length. No distinct 
root is found in this plant, and there is no doubt that it vegetates and 
lives long in this natant state, though originally, perhaps, attached to 
some solid substance, and not, as now a weed 
flung from the rock, on'ocean’s foam to sail 

Where’er the surge may sweep, the tempest’s breath prevail.”’ 

In Mr. Luccock’s notes on Brazil, he states that the globular vesicles 
are seed vessels containing a small brown seed. Familiar as we have 
been for many years with this weed, nothing we have seen has ever 
given us reason for supposing this to be the case: indeed, it would no 
doubt be thought a very great curiosity if a berry-bearing cryptogamic 
plant, whether of the land or the sea, could be found. These vesicles 
appear to us to be nothing more than air-bladders, designed by nature 





* It is probably a species of ouscuta or dodder. 
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for the purpose of sustaining the plant upon the surface of the water ; 
they are crisp, hollow, and empty; sometimes a little reddish-brown 
dust may be detected; but in the many we have opened, it has never 
been our fortune to find a single seed, or any thing that could be so 
considered. Indeed, if these vesicles be fruit, or seed-vessels, the 
plant must be an everlasting bearer; for at all seasons, and in all parts 
where the weed is met with, these appendages are present upon it. 
Besides, the circumstance of flowers appearing upon ready formed fruit, 
or seed-vessels, has no where, we believe, among the curiosities of the 
vegetable world, been yet discovered; although it is true, we have two 
instances of seed-vessels being borne at the extremity of the fruits:— 
the anacardium occidentale or cashew, and the execarpua cuersee: 
formis, of Austral Asia. 

The Fucas natans has no where been , found erowing upon rocky 
shores, either within or without the tropics, is more widely diffused over 
the North Atlantic than any other floating drift; and possesses the 
property of flourishing in dissimilar climates, being met with from the 
eleventh to the forty-fourth degree north, , 

That portion of the Atlantic which is called the Sarasa or Sargasso 
sea, is comprehended hetween the eighteenth and fortieth degrees 
north; but the vast beds of weed which are therein seen, often shift 
their places by the effects of winds or currents, so that no. definable 
limits can be assigned to them. We have crossed this weedy part of 
the ocean, and a more surprising sight can scarcely be witnessed. at sea : 
far as the eye can range, the water is completely mantled with the 
fucus. This compactness, however, is not every where preserved: in 
many parts the weeds become disunited, and form themselves into large 
masses, with clear water between them; and towards the verge of the 
area, they may be often seen in parallel lmes. 

From the date of the discovery of the new world by Columbus, to 
the present time, these beds of weed have held their station; and the 
question has naturally arisen—how came they there, and by what 
means do they continue in the same part of the ocean without materially 
altering their position? Although we should answer to the first part 
of the question, that, the weed grows at the bottom, upon the rocks, 
and is broken off by some means, and ascends: such would not account 
for its stationary position, unless it could be proved that there is 
within the area of their spread, little or no motion of the waters from 
current. This is not. likely; that there is an interchange of waters 
there, with the surrounding parts, can admit of no doubt, until it can 
be shewn that there exists an adherent quality in this plant by which the 
water is preserved in purity, and from experiment, that there: is ne 
tendency to motion.in any of its parts. 

Assuredly for some useful purpose, the weed is spread over this part 
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of the ocean, and among other reasons which might be assigned for its 
presence in such vast quantities, the above may be admitted with equal 
probability. 

We are however rather disposed to consider that from the very great 
extent of these matted weeds; from their tenacity, and the cohesive 
attraction of their parts, as well as from the small depth at which they 
float, the currents have little or no influence on the main bodies; 
that only the outer and looser sprigs and bunches are swept away, 
and afterwards become the sport of the winds and fluent waters; or 
if moved by the agency of currents from place to place, their motion 
is so slow, that, ere they arrive at the verge of the area, some counter. 
set, or change in the direction of the current which had caused their 
drift, drives them back ; as it is reasonable to believe (for our informa- 
tion here is a blank, or nearly so) that, whatever currents move within 
this portion of central Atlantic, surrounded as it almost is, if not 
quite so, by permanent streams, forming a sort of revolving zone, they 
are merely occasional, and produced by various causes, with which we 
have yet to become acquainted. 

This would not effect the other view which has been taken respecting’ 
the place of origin of this singular weed; as it would still apply to the 
curious circumstance of the permanent station of it in the ocean, 
whether it grows at the bottom, or at the surface; so that in whatever 
way we look at the subject, we are constrained to leave it a mystery. 

The weed has nothing appended to it in the shape of roots; the 
stems appear as if broken short off; and sprigs and bunches being seen 
to rise from a depth to the surface, seems to give weight to the opinion 
of its originally growing at the bottom. What the depth may be 
where these weeds are found in the Atlantic, is not known: but it is 
well understood that the alge grow at a very great depth: the fucus 
giganteus rises to the surface, from a depthofone or two hundred 
fathoms with its roots still adhering to the rocks below !—from 600 to 
1200 feet! there is no land vegetable that approaches near to such a 
length,—the highest of the palm tribe being short of 300 feet. | 

Upon close inspection and trial, we found that the main stem and 
branches of the F. natans-are hollow tubes, which are connected 
throughout with the globular vesicles, so that the whole plant is 
buoyed up by the tubes which run through the stem and branches, as 
well as by the inflated globules. From this arrangement, we may 
reasonably conceive that the plant, whether originally springing into life 
on the sub-marine rocks, or not, 1s designed by nature to float upon 
the surface, and to vegetate and flourish there for along period. That 
the plant appears at all upon the surface (supposing it to grow at the 
bottom) may be the design of nature for perfecting its fructification; 
after which, perhaps, it decays and sinks. 
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Most of the fuci are uncovered at low water, or adhere to rocks not 
too deep to deprive them of the light and warmth of the sun; but it 
appears from what the distinguished traveller Humboldt states, that, 
light is nag absolutely necessary to the production of a bright green 
colour in some of this tribe; the turtle grass is of this character; we 
find also that there is no prevailing tint peculiar to these weeds, some 
of the species being almost black, whilst others are of a dark green, 
olive, yellow, red, brown, and a few even white. 

From a circumstance which occured at the Carr rock, in Scotland, 
we learn also that like their congeners of the land, the reproduction and 
“growth of the fuci are surprisingly rapid. This rock was cleared so 
effectually with the chissel, as to present a clean surface. During a 
stormy winter the work was suspended, and renewed in about five 
months after, when the rock was found completely overgrown with weeds 
again, some of which measured six feet in length! Hence we find too, 
that neither cold nor storms impedes the growth of these singular 
plants; and that the reproductive principle is not dependant upon the 
genial season of summer for its consumation. It is worthy of remark 
that, in some of the fuci which are slimy, the stem is attached to the 
rock by a sort of disc which is extremely circumscribed, considering 
the size of the plant, and the buoyancy given to it by the air-vessels : 
we have now one before us, of F.nodosus, which is not more than 7 lines 
in diameter, that has supported a plant four or five feet in length! It 
appears as if glued on, upon a pointed irregularity of the rock, and so 
firmly fixed, that in removing it, the coat of the stone is brought off 
with it; it has no ramifications as in ordinary roots, but has a smooth 
round surface, which is precisely such a disposition as we might expect 
to find in a plant arising from its seed being enveloped in a mucus 
secretion. 

We found many of the vesicles of the natans, and indeed some 
parts of the stem, branches, and fronds, partially covered with coraline 
incrustations. This would probably settle the question of its place of 
origin, if we had sufficient data toargue from. If the coraline zoophite 
inhabits only the lowest depths of the ocean, then the natans must 
originate there: on the other hand, if that indefatigable worker is not 
confined to the bottom, but inhabits all parts up to the surface, this 
circumstance will not aid us. We are aware that the zoophite is often 
found near the surface, on reefs and shoals; but in these cases it has 
worked its way upwards, in many instances, from a very great depth, 
and which operation has, perhaps, required centuries for its accom- 
plishment. 

Before closing this ‘‘long yarn,” we may just make another 
observation. During calm weather, we have watched large sprigs at a 
depth of a few fathoms gradually ascending, and at length arriving at 
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the surface. Could this happen unless the plant came from the bottom ? 
It seems likely that, from the buoyancy of its nature, it could not of 
itself sink, as this action probably could only be accomplished by the 
rupture of all, or nearly all the vesicles and tubes; and the only means 
by which this could be produced, would be, by the nibbling of a fish, &c. 
or from the weed being crushed. The latter seems impossible; and 
the former unlikely; as the weed when deprived of its buoyant quality 
would, perhaps, sink from its own weight, never to rise again; unless, 
indeed, its specific gravity when losing its floats, is still less than that 
of the sea water. This is a material point to be yet determined before 
any correct conclusions can be drawn; and it is well worthy of the 
notice of the voyager. 

We saw to day one of those occular illusions which have often given 
to unfrequented seas islands that have no real existence; the represen- 
tation of which is known among seamen by the whimsical denomination 
of ‘‘Cape Fly-away.”’ The cumuli, cumulo strati, and stratus stretching 
along a portion of the northen horizon, assumed perfectly the appear- 
ance of land,; the outline of the hills was well defined; and the 
inequalities tinted and shaded in the most finished manner; the capes 
and head-lands standing out in bold relief, and terminating in high 
craggy white cliffs, like the famed buttresses of old England: distant 
blue mountains stretched along the whole length, and here and there 
beyond these, rose the peaked and snowy tops of an interior range ; 
giving the most complete vapoury representation of an elevated island, 
that any of us had before witnessed. Indeed, so exquisitely finished 
was the picture in its tout ensemble, that, had we been traversing the 
great ocean instead of the Atlantic, and constrained to pass on without 
waiting to determine the fact, we might have been deceived into the 
belief that what we saw was in reality an island. 

19th. The physaliaand flying fish were very abundant this day. 
The French term the former le petite galere, but it has more the shape 
of a cocked hat than a boat. The benumbing sensation it produces 
when handled is said to be removed or relieved by the application of 
salt, lemon, or lime juice. They were much larger the next day, and 
of a brighter pink colour. In the evening of the 20th, the wind 
shifted to the E.S.E., the clouds uniting around the horizon, and 
forming into dark and threatning nimbi, whilst in the zenith, they 
were changing into cirri, waved, fleecy, and evanescent; indicating a 
change of temperature in the upper region of the lower atmosphere : 
squalls followed. 

A very large grampus (orea) kept company with us all day, and in 
the evening “made his bow” before taking leave. The huge animal 
to our surprise approached nearer the ship than it had hitherto done, 
and suddenly sprang entirely out of the water; thus displaying an 
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agility which from its great size we could not have anticipated! There 
was something so very unexpected in this action, that it produced a 
general burst of laughter; yet it would not, perhaps, be possible to 
give a sufficieat reason why that was induced upon the occasion. It 
has indeed, been truly remarked that man is a laughing animal—and 
' happily for hum he is so, for in a world replete with cares, relief often, 

and sometimes a pleasurable feeling, springs out of mere trifles. But 
we have known repeated trials made to produce laughter in a very 
interesting little mulatto girl, which were never successful even in 
causing the slightest movement of the muscles! She would stand in 
the middle of the room motionless, with the most astonishing expres- 
sion of placidity, and surprising demureness of countenance, watching 
with her little intelligent black eyes, every effort on the part of those 
who were unceasing in every display of buffoonery, frolic, and fun, to 
create risibility ; and at the same time that every body else in the room 
was convulsed with laughter, which, indeed, was ina great measure 
produced by the little brown witchet herself, she remained unmoved ! 

Delphinus orca, or grampus, (this was 16 feet long, about 300 Ibs.) 
The back and sides of the Delphinus orca, are dark olive green; belly, 
white; tail horizontal; dorsal fin, small, one third from the tail; two 
pectoral fins, and near them two white appendages like paps; which 
no doubt are so, as this creature, like the whale, suckles its young, 
Sailors may well be excused when calling the grampus a fish ; for it has 
all the external appearances of one, although belonging to the cetacea, 
_or fish-formed tribe of mamalia. 

During the night we had lightning, thunder, aud rain. In the 
morning of the 21st, we were gratified with a sight of the meteoric 
phenomenon of a water spout. It was at no great distance, and the | 
water appeared to us to ascend in the tube of the column. It is prob- 
able, however, that the fluid on some occasions does descend, but that 
generally it is sucked up from the sea by the gyration of the wind. 

The cumuli were unusually massive in appearance to day, with a 
peculiar haziness immediately below them ; most of these clouds had 
their bases perfectly flat; and I have observed repeatedly, that, when 
this is the case, they have a tendency to assume the character of the 
nimbus, and to discharge rain; which change is probably brought 
about by electricity. At sun-set the western sky for about 30° was of 
a beautiful lilac colour, without shade or interruption; whilst the 
eastern, displayed a very delicate green tint; at night we had again, 
lightning, thunder, and rain. 
22nd. Between 3 and 4 p.m. the trade wind died away, and a 
calm ensued; very dark nimbi hung around the horizon, discharging 
heavy rain, accompanied with bright flashes of lightning at intervals. 
In the forenoon, light airs round the compass; prismatic, colours 
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reflected upon the lower clouds in beautiful columns, some vertical, 
others horizontal; these elegant reflections were not imperfect rain- 
bows, both the vertical and horizontal columns were perfectly straight, 
not intermixed, but occupying separate portions of the clouds; they 
were an indication of moisture in the atmosphere. This state of 
weather lasted until noon ; when, as it often does, a change took place. 
The wind sprung up fresh from E. by N, accompanied with heavy 
showers. In the evening, however, we again experienced calms and 
variable airs; these changes are here a little perplexing. Yesterday 
the air and water were of the same temperature, 76°. ; the bar. at 30°08 ; 
to day the temperature of the air had fallen two degrees, that of the 
water continued without alteration; the barometer had dropped to 
30-06; and the following day rose to 30°14. We took the opportunity 
of filling all the empty casks with rain-water, but it was not drinkable ; 
as it absolutely corrupted in a short time, although impregnated with 
the chloride of lime; probably accelerated by the extraneous matter 
washed off from the rigging. 

Observed many bunches of fucus natans; during the calms, 
ascending to the surface from a depth of two or three fathoms. Until 
they were within a few feet of the surface, these bunches appeared 
quite green and resembled large cabbages, so much had the medium 
of the translucent fluid altered their familiar appearance that we took 
them for a new species of weed; but they proved in every respect 
similar to the sprigs met with in these latitudes. Having dwelt on this | 
subject already, it may be merely added that our position was 17° 
48’ N. and 49° 48' W.. It is also worthy of notice that there is a 
vigia laid down im the chart not far from this, that is: m 18° 7’ and 
50° 00’ and it is curious that of this very rock, I obtained, from the dis- 
coverer himself, an account, when boarding his vessel off Jamaica many 
years ago. From the testimony of all on board, there can be little 
doubt of its being a rock that was seen; but I think it not improbable 
that it was of volcanic origin and may have sunk again. We are to 
expect these occurrences here in the vicinity of volcanic operations, 
as in other parts of the world where such phenomena are known. 

We got a fresh E. by S. breeze at 4 Pp. m. on the 23d; flying fish, 
and fucus abundant, . 

On the 25th, the ‘‘ dancing’’ grampuses, as the sailors called them, 
amused us with their sports, which continued for along time. We 
were very successful with the line, to day; it had been fitted on a reel, 
with a spring, which caused it to give notice when a fish was hooked. 
‘We caught in succession, a king-fish, a jack, and a barracouta. The 
former is a fine fish and very delicate food; its general colour is a 
slate-green, very light, the transverse and oblique stripes are of a 
slate-blue inclining to purple, darker in the middle than-at the, edges ; 
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the lateral division line is white, and commences near the back, above 
the pectoral fins, curves downward to the middle of the body, and 
runs thence to the tail; the eye is handsome, black, yellow, and red. 

The jack is a smaller fish than the king fish; its colour is slate-blue 
above, and whitish below, and it has several remarkable brown spots 
about the body, and one immediately aback of the eye; its generic 
term I am unacquainted with. | 

The barracouta is a well known fish in the West Indies; it is long 
and slender; the dorsal fin having a fine azure coloured irregular stripe 
init. Like the jack it is a ravenous fish, and from its shape, very 
swift, From the form ofthe mouth and formidable rows of teeth in 
both these fishes, we may conclude that they seize their prey by snap- 
ping. The barracouta is a bank and coast fish, seldom wandering far 
from either. On inspecting the chart and referring to the instructions, 
we found a danger laid down in 16° 42' and 58° 45’. and by another 
authority in 16° 44’ and 58° 50’ At midnight our position 
was (latitude by Canopus) 16° 56’ by the pole star 16° 57’ and 
longitude 57° 54’. At noon the next day we passed about 12 miles to 
the north of this danger, without seeing any thing of it from the mast 
head. The barracouta is sometimes of a poisonous quality, especially 
those caught between Cape Francois and Monte Christo, in Hayti. It 
ig usual among seamen to boil with the fish a silver spoon or a piece of 
money,which they say will turn black if the fish is poisonous. Several 
_ shillings were placed in the body of the fish we caught, and were found 
to be blackened; but this appearance did not prevent the fish from being 
eaten, and as no ill effect followed, we may conclude that the test is not 
infallible, or that the deleterious quality of the fish, in the present 
instant, was slight, as only the edges of the shillings were blackened. 

26th. Sea weed, flying fish, and physalia. 

27th. Wind N. E. by E. many petrel. As the longitude worked 
on from the last lunar, was a head of that by account, we prepared to 
see the land, and accordingly, at 2 p.m. the island of Deseada was 
announced, bearing S. by W. 7 or 8 leagues. It appeared low and 
flat; but the atmosphere was so hazy that we could not distinguish 
Guadaloupe when passing it, but sighted two cays. 

By the land fall, it appears that the set down the Trades was at the 
rate of 3 4th miles in the 24 hours. 


MERCHANT SeAMEN’s Dues. 

S1rn,—When any institution by a long continued system of misma- 
nagement becomes notoriously inefficient, it is to be expected that 
complaints will arise of its unserviceable state, and that demands will 
be made for a reformed administration of its affairs: but_it is unfortu- 
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nately the case when these things do occur, that neither the complaints 
nor the demands are confined to those who are made sufferers by what 
is amiss; for it almost always happens, that the loudest and the fore- 
most voice issues from some person totally unconnected with the 
subject, and whose pretensions being critically investigated, form too 
frequently a forcible reason why the required reform should not be 
granted. | 

These remarks are elicited by the perusal of a petition (copied in the 
Nautical of this month) which I am informed has been or is to be pre- 
sented by Admiral Codrington to the House of Commons, at the 
instance of a Mr. Baker, Assistant Honorary Secretary of the ship- 
wrecked and distressed Sailor’s Asylum, Ratcliff Highway. 

The petitioner takes up the cry, which happily is becoming general 
amongst the mercantile marine, for an inquiry into the management of 
the funds of the Merchant Seamen's Society, and forthwith he prays 
that the invested capital should be withdrawn, to build asylums in 
London, and at the out-ports ; to do which it is totally insufficient. 

Now, sir, I beg leave to deprecate the petition of Mr. Baker, 
because through his injudicious and gratuitous interference, the gallant 
Admiral, alway heretofore ready to advocate the sailor’s cause, may 
become more scrupulous, when on some future occasion, men closer 
allied to the mercantile marine, shall have need of parliamentary aid, 
for the support of a better digested plan of investing and disbursing 
the merchant seamen’s dues. 

That the masters, mates, and seamen of the merchant service may 
have some few facts before them, some given data that may be 
depended upon, to assist them in determining what should be done in 
an affair which affects their interests, and only theirs, I beg to present 
you the following ; 

And am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 


GASKET. 
Greenwich. 


Average ages of 5000 Seamen employed in the Merchant Service, 
extracted from the Registry at the Custom House: vide Dreadnought 
Report. - : 


Under | 15 & |) 20& | 30 & | 40 


&)50&)/60&)| 70 
15 | under | under | under | under | under | under | & up-| Total. 
years.| 20 


40 o0 60 70 | wards 
59 474 




























234 | 49 | 6 





At the age of twenty, or when a lad has served his apprenticeship, 
his monthly payments commence, and if he continues them for twenty 
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one years, and then be worn out and unable to follow his profession, 
he has aclaim to pension, which may amount to fifty shillings a year. 
The foregoing table is of service, since, from it, the probable chance 
a contributor has of becoming a recipient may be calculated. 
The next statement is—‘‘ A general account of the receipts and pay- 
ments of the corporation for relief of seamen in the merchant service, 
their widows and children, for the year 1838. 





Receivep. f£ s. d. PAID. £ sd. 
Balance from 1837 cash .. 2925 3 9] Pensions to London pensi- 
Outports accounts ...... 188 10 9|  oners..... ceereseessesetors 7 6 
— Do. to Outports do....... 1300 9 9 
3113 14 6] Temporary relief at London 884 11 6 
Duties from LondonVessels 9523 19 3) Do. at Ontports......++.. 173 3 2 
Ditto from vessels belonging Seaman's Hospital Soclety 469 12 0 
to outports under the ma- Old So. Sea Anuuities for 
nagement of the corpe- £5000 .... 00s cocseneee 4616 5 O 
ration ...... pie wee 4593 11 9| Charge of management at 
Dead men’s wages forfeited 122 6 7 outports, viz. 
Interest ...5. 2... +++. 1782 O O]} Commissiun to collectors.. 425 0 5 
Bencefactions....... siete 3 0 0} Incidental expences..... ~ 14716 1 
———__———— | Charge at London, viz. 
£19138 12 1) Com. on London duty col- 
lected at outports...... 46 7 6 








Incidental expences, inclu- 
ding charge occasioned by 
the fire at the Royal Ex- 
change, about £575; also 
salaries, rent, taxes, poat- 
age, advertisements, &c. 1623 13 4 


Beneractions Three Pounds! 


The governors of this society 
were invested with the control of 
its funds under the mistaken notion i 
(it might be ascribed to some other £17210 6 3 
cause) that the institution was | Balance Cash 1588 18 1 
maintained by charitable subscrip- | gee: of, 2 188 210 
tions. Vide—the preamble of Act 
of Parliament. 








£19138 12 1 


W. Watson, SEC. 
Merchant Seamans’ Office, 
Birchin Lane, 


Feb. 5th, 1839. 


To comment upon this account would occupy half the space of your 
magazine, nevertheless I hope to have it fully discussed—every item 
should be stripped, ‘‘ and sent round the fleet.” 

P.S. Since writing the above an article in the Shipping Gazette 
renders it necessary that the merchant service should be cautioned 
against a hasty adoption of the proposals ofany person not of their 
own body. It is a question which no navalofficer out of Parliament can 
with decency interfere in, unless amply solicited, nor should he without 
bringing upon himself an admiralty censure. 


We annex the following letter on this subject from another 
correspondent, who forwards us a copy of the same statement of accounts 
which it is unnecessary to repeat. 
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‘‘ Here is another pretty account given of the appropriation of 
our funds! an account to me incomprehensible, beyond this,—that it 
shews a gross abuse and positive fraud upon the seamen of England. 
For what reason is £5000 stock again purchased, instead of the money 
being distributed?—-why are the poor and distressed seamen of the 
present day, deprived of their rightful pension, for the benefit of futurity ? 
is it to form a fund for the ase of the Chancellor of the Exchequer? 

We see appropriated to the seamen of London £9708 1s. 9d., 
charges for doing which, (after deducting a sum lost by the burning of 
the Royal Exchange, of £575) amounted to £1667 17s. 4d. or 17 per 
per cent!! It is true this includes some charges for management of 
our port accounts; but as there can be little doubt, that these are char- 
ges, in addition to the very reasonable expences there incurred, (vide my 
last letters in March No.) are justly such as come into our view of 
charge upon the London account. 

As for any charge under the head of collectors, it cannot but sur- 
prise the commanders of ships, who, know very well, that they are 
subject to fines if they do not make the proper returns, and pay the 
dues: no one collects from them, it is paid at the Custom House; and 
they cannot enter out again, until it is done. 

It has been complained of by these ‘‘ collectors,” (mind, only when 
they have got the money in hand) that the act is so obscurely worded, 
that they dont know how to appropriate it! That it is a stupid 
bungling act, seems quite certain; and it just seems to be so far con- 
veniently understood, as to enable some very pretty little ‘‘jobs” to 
grow out of it, the effect of which, most certainly is not to interest 
those who may be benefiting thereby, to interfere to get the act of 
Parliament rendered more intelligible: surely some one of influence will 
see into all this ere long, and secure to usthe proper appropriation of the 
funds we subscribe to; and which fund, I cannot but observe, appears 
not to amount to any thing near what it ought todo; which would 
imply some difficulty in the working of the act of Parliament, rendering 
it defective, as well in its productiveness, as its appropriation. 

I am, Sir, 
. Your obedient Servant, 
‘*A Master oF A Britisuy Mercuant SuHip” 


To the Editor of the 
Nautical Magazine. 


Ow tHE Loxcirupes or THE PrincipaL Maritime Points oF THE 
Grose.—By Lieut. H. Raper R. N. Secretary to the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society. 

In the compilation of the table of latitudes and longitudes of places 
for a work on navigation, on which I have been employed for many 
ENLARGED SERIES.—NO. 4.—VOL. FOR 1839, Qa 
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years, considerable time and labor have been devoted to the endeavour 
to establish among the several longitudes, that consistency which the 
number of observations, now accumulated, gives us a right to expect, at 
least in some parts of the world. Also, in the present advanced state of 
hydrography it is demanded that a list of positions pretending to any 
claim upon the confidence of seamen, should exhibit both the elements 
that have entered into its composition, and the use that the Compiler 
has made of his evidence. 

Besides the determinations scattered in various works, more par- 
ticularly in the Connaissance des Tems and the Astronomische Nach- 
richten, many of which M. Daussy, (to whose’ valuable labours we shall 
have frequent occasion to refer,) has arranged in his general discussion 
of geographical positions in the Conn. des tems of 1836, and subsequent 
years, other authorities not before made public and operations in actual 
progress, which by the kindness of Captain Beaufort, (and often with his 
assistance), I have been enabled to examine, have afforded fresh data 
and corrections, which render a new determination of several places 
necessary. 

As a discussion on this important subject cannot obtain a wider or 
more prompt circulation among those for whose use it has been under- 
taken, than in your periodical which has already rendered so much ser- 
vice to Nautical Science, I am induced to forward it to you rather than 
to defer its publication. 

In the present paper the evidence has been collected and arranged 
for upwards of 200 maritime positions, containing those which are either 
the best determined, or are the most general points of departure ; accor 
dingly it will be easy to infer at once the degree of confidence which 
may be placed on any determination, and hence to select those which 
demand further attention—and as, in the course of comparing evidence 
of such various kinds, and given under such different forms, many new 
reflections have arisen, the discussion has been accompanied with several 
remarks and suggestions which I cannot but think that they who have 
been engaged in those researches, will consider as of some importance, 
both as regards the selection of evidence already prepared, and the 
future advancement of hydrography itself. 

This communication is divided into five sections.—I. An abstract of 
the principal scientific voyages and surveys, from which our data are 
obtained.—II. Remarks on the different modes of determining longitude. 
II. Remarks on the necessity of adopting Secondary Meridians. 
IV. Onthe propriety of adopting a uniform method of placing on 1ecord 
chronometric determinations, in order to be immediately available for 
the construction or examination of Charts.—V. a discussion of the prin- 
‘cipal maritime points.* 


* The sections IIT. and IV. consisting ofsuggestions ) only, would 
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I.—Asstract or VoYAGES AND SURVEYS. 


These abstracts are merely brief notices containing in general the 
date of each voyage or survey, and enumerating most of the places 
visited, beginning with Cook’s Voyages. The list is however by no 
means to be received as a systematic digest either of hydrographical 
information, or of the services of individuals, which belong to a history 
of hydrography ; but merely as a collection of useful references thrown 
together, to assist the reader in researches of this kind; and the task of 
arranging positions, is itself, so irksome and laborious, that I must beg 
the reader’s indulgence to any deficiencies or errors which he may detect, 
in this addition, to other matters more especially demanding attention. 
The Polar Voyages have been omitted, as lying too far out of the way 
of ordinary navigation. 

Coox.—Ilst. Voyage. H.M.S. Endeavour, left Plymouth Aug. 26, 1768, 
Madeira, Rio, Straits le Maire, Tierra del fuego, Lagoon I, Bow I., Bird I. 
Discovered Chain I, Society I, Otaheite, where he observed the Transit of 
Venus, New Zealand, which he sailed round, and where he observed the 
Transit of Mercury, Coast of Australia, Rottee I, Sava, Java Head, 
Batavia, Cape, St. Helena. 

2nd. Voyage. In the Resolution and Adventure, Capt. Furneaux took 
4 Chronometers, + left Plymouth, July 13th, 1772, Madeira, C. Verds, 
C. G. Hope, Searched for Southern Continent, New Zealand, (Dusky Bay) 
Resolution I, Doubtful I, Tongataboo, Oytstack, S. Sea, Easter I. 
Marguesu, SocietyI, Friendly I, New Hebrides N. Caledonia discovered, 
Discovered Norfolk I, Corrected his former position of N. Zealand, Tierra 
del fuego, Georgia, Fernando, Novombe, Azores. 

3rd. Voyage. Resolution and Discovery, Capt. Clarke sailed from 
Plymouth, July 12, 1776, Teneriffe, C. Verds, Cape, Prince Edward I, 
Kerguelens!I., V. D. Land, New Zealand, Discovered Mangeea I. and 
Wateoo., Friendly Is., Otaheite, Bolabola, Discovered Christmas I., 
Sandwich JI, New Albion, Nootka Sound, Coast to Oonalashka and thence 
to Northward, C. North, Discovered Owhyhee, where he was killed ; 
Capt. Clerke Kamstchatka, in search of N.W. passage died, Coast of Japan, 
Sulphur I. discovered, Prata, Macao. 

VaRELA Capt. 1777-8, accompanied Borda in the Frigates Bruxula and 
Espeigle, Canaries, Islands in the Gulf of Guinea. 


naturally be deferred to the close of the whole paper; but in consequence 
of the length of the section devoted to the discussions, which will extend 
through some numbers of the Magazine, it is most convenient to make 
this section the last. 

+ Cook tested the first Chronometer made by Kendall upon Harrison’s 
description, and his favorable report procured to Harrison the additional 
£10, 000 from Parliament. The first trial of Harrison’s own Watch had 
been madeon the voyage to Jamaica, 1761 and his son’s voyage to Barbados 
in 1764. 
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Torino, Don VicEnrs, Capt. In 1784-5 was employed surveying the 
coasts of Spain in the Mediteranean, the Islands of Majorca, Minorca, and 
Iviza ; in 1786 Portugal and Gallicia, and in 1788 the Azores, Derrotero 
de las costas de Espana, &c. Madrid 1787. 

La PErovsE.---Boussole and Astrolabe, sailed from Brest, Aug. Ist, 

1785, Madeira, Teneriffe, Salvages, Martin Vas, Trinidad, Searched for 
Ascensao I., St. Catherine I., Searched for I. Grande, R. Gallego Pata- 
gonia, Straits Le Maire, C. Horn, Searched for Drakes I, Mocha, 
Conception. Easter I., La Mesa, &c. doubtful. Sandwich I., Mount St 
Elias, Port des Francais, and coast to Monterey, I. Necker, Marianas, 
Bashee Is, Macao, Manille, Japan, Corea. Avatska B, Navigators I., 
Friendly Is., Tongataboo, Norfolk I., Pylstaart, Port Jackson, Wreck of the 
Ships discovered in 1827 at Mallicolo, (orVanikoro) by Capt. Dillon. 
- Maaspina---in the Descebierta, and Bustamente in the Atrevida, left 
Cadiz, Aug. Ist. 1789. Trinidad, M. Video, Examined Coast from C. St. 
Antonio to Port Desire, Falklands, C. Virgins, (The Coast from Port Des. 
having been considered as Surveyed by Magalhaens.) C. Horn, Aurora I. 
Talcahuano, Valparaiso, Juan Fernandes, Coast to the supposed strait of 
Juande Fuca, Acapulco where they were joined by Espinosa and Cevallos 
from Vera Cruz, Coast to Nd. Marianas, Philippines, Macao, New Holland, 
Friendly Is. returned to Cadiz, September, 1794. His Imprisonment on 
his return was the cause of most of his observations being lost. 

D’ ENTRECASTEAUX.—La Recherche and |’Esperance (Huonde Kerma- 
dec, ) left Brest, Sept. 28, 1791, to seek La Perouse. Moluccas, New Caledo- 
nia, Hammond I., TesoriereI., I. Banca, New Hanover, Admiralty I. New 
Guinea, Timor, Java, Nuyts land, Esperance Bay, V.D.Land, New Zea- 
land, Tongataboo, Erronan, Discovered Is. Beaupre, I. Solomon, Dampiers 
Strait, Wagiou, Cajeli, Sourabaya, D’Entrecasteaux de Kermadec, and M. 
d’Auribeau having all died, the journals were brought to Europe by the 
late Admiral Rossel. 


CHURRUCA, DON COSME, AND FIDALGO.1793.—4 Brigantines, 5 Chro- 
nometers, Surveyed I. of Trinidad, made Port Spain their prime meridian, 
Churruca proceeded to Porto Rico, Cuba, &c. butdid not complete his sur- 
veys ; Fidalgo with Noguera and Ciscar surveyed the Coast to Porto Bello, 
Churruca was killed at Trafalgar commanding the San Juan. 

HERRERA AND CEVALLOS, were directed by the Governor of Cuba, 
to perfect the Geography of the Islands, and Gulf of Mexico, they made 
Porto Ricotheir prime meridian. They considered 2’ as the greatest error 
in the longitudes of Cuba and San Domingo. 

Don THOMAS DE UGARTE.—made several voyages between Havana and 
Vera Cruz; 1 Chronometer. His longitude were too Westerly by the 
Havana being 11° too West. 


HumsBoupt, Baron Alex. de, sailed from Corunne June 5th, 1799. 
Canaries, Tobago, Cumana, Margarita, New Barcelona, LaGuayra. Pro- 
ceeded inland, Porto Cabello, Tortuga, Orchilla, Pt. Abacon, St. Domingo, 
Pedro Shoals, Caymans, Trinidad de Cuba. Rio Sinu, Arenas I., at Car- 
thagena met with Fidalgo. Proceeded to Guyaquil, Truxillo, Callao. 
Personal Narrative. Recueil d’ observations, &c. redigé par J. Oltmanns, 
1809. 
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Fuinpgers, Capt. Marr., explored the coast of New Holland in 1796, 
and afterwards circumnavigated it in the Investigator, but his ship was 
condemned in 1803, at Port Jackson. He was wrecked on his passage 
home, and afterwards detained a prisoner at the Isle of France. 

Hrywoop, Cart. P.—Between 1800 and 1803, in command successively 
of the Vulcan, Trincomalee, and Dedaigneuse. 3 Chronometers : was one of 
the first who made a consecutive series of Chronometer points, in numerous 
places in the Indian Ocean, and China Sea. Surveyed the Typa in 1808, 
and the Rio de la Plata in H. M. Ship Nereus in 1812; his chart of the 
latter was corrected by Barral, and previously by Foster. 

HorssurGH.—Capt. James, To whom Oriental Hydrography is more 
indebted than to any other Individual, conducted himself no especial 
expedition of discovery or surveying; but assiduously pursued the deter- 
mination of maritime positions in numerous voyages which he made in 
command of several Ships between 1787 and 1805. The Importance of the 
subject was first strongly impressed on his mind by the circumstance of his 
being wrecked in 1786 upon the isle of Diego Garcia in consequence of 
the errors of a Chart. At the recommendation of Capt. Heywood, at whose 
house the writer first had the pleasure of meeting him, he undertook the 
compilation of his celebrated East India Directory. His general accuracy 
confirmed by subsequent Navigators testifies the skill with which he selected 
his evidence, but the claim which that invaluable work has on the favorable 
consideration of seamen can be properly estimated by those only, who have 
been engaged in similar pursuits. 

. CrvatLos, Don Crriaco DE, sailed from Cadiz, 1802, to examine mi- 
nutely the Coast of New Spain, from point Delgada to C. Catoche and 
Cozumel I., made a chart of the Peninsula of Yucatan, Bay of Campeche, 
and Soundings. Part of his work lost in the war. 

_ Gatrano, Don ANTONIO DE, commanding the Soledad frigate in 
1802: with 4 Chron., visited Naples, Smyrna, and the Levant, Canal of 
the Black Sea, Alexandria and the Coast of Africa. Was killed at Trafalgar 
in command of the Bahama. 


KRUSENSTERN, ADMIRAL M. Dk, in the Russian frigate Nadeshda, with 
the Neva, commanded by Lisiansky, 1803 to 1806, Teneriffe, C. Verds, 
Ascension, St. Catherine I., Staten Island, C. Horn, Mendoza or 
Washington I., Nukahiva, Port Anna Maria, Sandwich I., Kamschatka, 
Nangasaki, Gotto I., Corrected La Perouse, Sachlin, searched for 
Guadaloupe, Malabrigo and Don Juan, Sulphur I., Formosa, Macao, 
Pulo Aor., Str. of Gaspar, Str. of Sunda, Christmas I., Cape. 

D. Ross, Capt. H.E.I.C. surveyed part of the coast of China, 1807, Pa- 
racels, with part of Cochin China, Coast of Palawan, 1810, Str. of Malacca, 
1819, Coasts of Tenasserim, Mergui Archipelago, Saya de Malha bank, not 
yet published, Rangoon, 1825.—Many of his surveys have been made in 
conjunction with Lieut. Maughan. 

Ferrer, Don Jose JOACHIM DE, an accomplished Spanish officer, 
whose mode of establishing the longitude of the Havana, 1808 to 1811, may 
justly be esteemed as the most scientific uvperation of its nature. See his 
pepers in the memoirs of the Astronomical Society of London. 

BEAUTEMPS BEAuFRE, Ingenious Hydrographe with Admiral, d’Eu- 
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trecasteaux in his voyage round the world. Surveyed several Adriatic 
ports for Napoleon between 1808 and 1811. Directing a magnificent and 
exact survey of the French Coasts. 

Tuomas, G. Master R. N. in the Investigator, 1810, commenced sur- 
veying the Sands on the Dutch Coasts, North Sea, Shetland Is., &c., charts 
published. Is now employed surveying the Orkney Islands. 

Bravuro rT, Cart. F., the present Hydrographer to the Admiralty, in 
1811 and 1812, surveyed in H. M. S. Frederikstein, the S. coast of Asia 
Minor, beginning at Yedy Booroon (sevencapes). When advanced to Ayas 
Bay, nearly on the confines of Syria, Captain Beaufort being dangerously 
‘wounded by the natives, the survey was brought to aclose. Karamania, or 
a brief description of the S. coast of Asia Minor, second edition 1818. This 
well known work contains the classical and antiquarian, as well as the 
hydrographical details,—the charts five in number, contain the names in 
English and Turkish y—thelongitudes are reckoned from Smyrna.. 

FrRANZINI, Major, in 1811, did for Portugal what Tofino had done i: 
Spain, referring his details to the chearvations of the Astronomer Ciera, 
Routier des Cotes du Portugal, Annales Maritimes. 

Dz Mayne, A., when master of H. M.S. Amelia, surveyed coast from 
C. Palmas to C. Formosa—surveyed the Chesapeak, C. St. Augustine to 
the Southward ; Gulf of Florida, Cay Sal, New Providence, Nassau in 
Mira por vos. Fixed the points of Jamaica, Pedro Bank—Cayman and other 
places.—His differences have been confirmed very nearly. 

Owen, Capr.W.F. W. employed surveying the Lakes of Canada in 1815 ; 
left Bayfield there in 1817, who completed the survey in 1825,—In Feb., 
1822, he procceeded in the Leven, with the Barracouta, by Madeira, Ten- 
eriffe, Port Praya, and Rio, to survey the coast of Africa, from Shebro’ I. 
to the South, (touching at the mouths of some of the rivers at the bight of 
Benin), round the Cape and the East coast to C. Guardafui, Madagascar, 
Seychelle Archipelago, coasted part of Arabia to Bombay,—he assumed 
the Cape observy. in 18° 23’ 36” which gives 6’ 9” to add to all his E. 
longitudes. 

Narative of a voyage of discovery to Africa and Arabia, 1821 to 1826 
under command of Captain W. F. W. Owen, R. N. Tables of Latitudes 
and Longitudes by chronometers in Africa, Arabia, &c.,—by Captain W. 
F. W. Owen, London, 1827. 

SmyTu, Capt. W. H., was employed in the Mediterranean from the 
summer of 1810 to October 1824 ; made the commencement of his survey 
of Sicily at the close of 1814, when in command of a Sicilian gunboat. In 
1817. the Aid, afterwards the Adventure, was sent out to him from England. 
He fixed Gibraltar mole by runs, with five chronometers, between Palermo, 
Malta, and Falmouth. Fixed a chain of points along the coasts of Spain 
and Corsica, France and Italy. Surveyed the Italian and Ionian Islands; 
also in conjunction with some Austrian and Neapolitan officers of Engi- 
neers, the whole shores of the Adriatic sea, and completed an examina- 
tion of the north coast of Africa, from the mouth of the Nile to the 
Straits of Gibraltar, inclusive. The points on the coast of Corsica agreed 
with those of M. Hell, and his position of Malta was exactly verified by 
Guattier, a coincidence which, with others, induced Sir C..Penrose, then 
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the Admiral, to report on the subject to the Admiralty. Smyth’s and 
Guattier’s positions agree very nearly wherever Guattier observed on shore. 
Captain Smyth altered some of the latitudes on the charts anterior to his 
survey several miles, and some of the longitudes 20’ or 80’. He recom- 
mends his work, not as arriving at ultimate precision, but a as being near 
enough for all the purposes of navigation. 

Memoir of Sicily and its Islands, 1824. Account of Sardinia, 1828. 
Numerous charts and plans published, and others in course of publication. 

Hewett, Capt. W.in 1815 surveyed coastof Norfolk. In 1826 began sur- 
vey of the North Sea in H.M. Fairy, with a tender; employs 4 
Chronometers of the first quality. He examines thoroughly the area of the 
visible horizon, and when completed, obtains a new horizon. The accuracy 
of his work may be inferred, from his having detected an error of 2000 feet 
in one of the Dutch Triangles. 

Martin Wuite, Capr.began 1812 in the English Channel and continued 
in the Shamroc 10 gun Brig, the survey of Jersey, Guernsey and Adja- 
cent coastsof France, Coast of Ireland and Bristol Channel, the soundings 
in the chart of the Channel in 3 sheets are all his own. 

FREYCINET L. DE, sailed trom Toulon in |’Uranie, Sep. 17th, 1817, 
carried 8 Chronometers. Gibraltar, Teneriffe, St. Paul, Fernando Noronha, 
C. Frio, C. G. Hope, Sept. 11, saw Edels Land, Shark Bay, Simao I. 
Coepang, Moluccas, Waigiou, Umata, Sandwich I., Rose I., Pyletaart, 
Port Jackson, Campbell I., 1820, T. del Fuego, Feb. 15, wrecked at the 
Falklands, proceeded in la Physicienne, to M. Video, Rio, Azores, 
Cherbourg. In the table exhibiting the ships place, it is noted whether the 
land is seen or not. 

Kina, Capt. P.P. proceeded from Port Jackson in the Mermaid Cutter, 
of 84 tons Dec. 21, 1817, to survey the coast of N. Holland, from Arnheim 
Bay to N. W. Cape. including Van Diemens Bay, and Rosemary I., with 
a view to discover a river ; toexamine between C Lewis and C. Josselin,&e. 
visited Bass Strait, King George’s Sound, Dampier's, Archip. 1818, Row- 
ley Shoals, refitted at Coepang which he adopts in 128° 35’ 46”, the mean 
of Flinders and Baudin. Searched for the Tryal Rocks on three occasions, 
Coast to Northward of Hobart Town. Mt. Adolphus, Wessels I. Java. 
Aug. 1821, extraordinary mirage, saw C. Villaret, visible generally five 
leagues, at 40 miles distance. Refitted at Mauritius, June 12th, 1822, lati- 
tudeby sea horizon 7’ too great, coast of N. Holland, Houtmann’s Abrolhos 
corrected the coast laid down by D’Entrecasteaux, Flinders, and Baudin. 

Bayrigip, Capt. H. W. commenced his survey of the Lakes of 
Canada, 1818, not published. In 1827 surveyed the River St. Lawrence, 
published. Met Bullock’s survey at Belle Isle, verified Cook’s positions in 
Newfoundland, where Cook was appointed to Survey by Sir. H. Pallisser, 
which service was the begining of his career. Is now im the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence surveying—has three good Chronometers and makes very short 
rans. Has published several longitudes in the Nautical Magazine. 

Sailing Directions for the Gulf and River St. Lawrence, 1887 

Rovssin, in 1818 proceeded with la Bayadere Corvette and le Favorite 
brig, to survey the Coast of Brazil from St. Catherine I., to the mouth of 
the Amazons, took 2 chronometers which were kept at 80° centig. by 8 
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lamp, adopted Santa Cruz Tenerife, 13° 33’ 30” Paris. Passed between 
C. Verds and the Main. St. Sebastian I., Rio, Bahia, Banks of C. St. 
Thomas, Espiritu Santo, Abrolhos, Pernambuco, Ceara, Jan. 7th, 1820, 
arrived at Maranham, Cayenne. Conn. des Tems 1825, 1830. 

In 1817, 1818, with M. Givry Ingenr. Hydrographe.; made two 
Campaigns in la Bayadere to the coast of Africa surveying from C. Bojador 
to the I. delos, (these positions are corrected afterwards in a French chart 
1828) Memoire sur les cotes d’ Afrique, Paris, 1827. 

GUATTIER DU PARC, Capitane de Vaisseau. He made several excellent 
runs in the Mediterranean and Black Seas, with four chronometers, 
in the Chevrette, a gabarre, together with a masterly triangulation of the 
Archipelago, between the years 1816 and 1820. Toulon was his starting- 
point, and the base, &c. 

The base of his operations,which are distinguished by great accuracy, was 
the distance between M. St. Elias of Milo, and M. St. Elias of Zea, which 
measured, astronomically, 105169 metres, the earth being supposed spherical. 

HELL, Capitane de Vaisseau, made a very detailed and elaborate survey 
of the Island of Corsica, between 1819 and 1825, in which he was assisted 
by Messrs. Deloffre, Mathieu, and Allégre. 

Hauu.---Capt. B. H.M.8. Conway, 1820-2, voyage to the Pacific to 
swing the pendulum, Rio, M. Video, Valparaiso, Lima, and Guayaquil, 
Galapagos, Panama, Acapulco, San Blas, Rio, Bahia. 

Memoir on the Navigation of S. America, 1825. 

_ M. Lartieur, in 1821 had charge of the Chronometers of the Clorinde 
one of Admiral Roussin’s Squadron. Sailed from Brest Aug. 5th, Teneriffe, 
Rio, C. Verds, Northward of Trinidad, fixed St. Nicolas I., Port Praya, 
and E. end of Trinidad. In 1825 in la Lyonnaise schooner he placed 
Fernando Noronha, from Pernambuco, and completed Roussin’s Survey. 

SaBinE, Mason Ep., Feb. 1822, arrived at Sierra Leone, his object 
being to swing the pendulum in various places, St. Thomas I., Ascension, 
Bahia, Maranham, Port Spain, Port Royal, New York, returned 1823. 
Sailed May 11th, 1823, Hammerfest, Spitzbergen, East Coast of Greenland 
from 72° to 76° N. Drontheim. He adds a table of observations with the 
dip sector. An account of experiments to determine the figure of the 
earth. London, 1825. 

Trarks, Dr. John Louis. In the summer of 1822, he established the 
longitude of Funchal by a mean of 15 chronometers, carried from Greenwich 
to Falmouth, thence to Madeira, and back by the same places, in 1823, &c. 

Dr. TraRKs, in 1822, sailed from Falmouth to Madeira with 17 
Chronometers. In 1828 he corrected the position of Pendennis Castle, 
Falmouth, by 26 Chronometers, adding to it. 

Morgssy, Commander, H.E.1.C.R. surveyed the Laccedives, N. pert 
of Red Sea, Maldives, Chagos Archipelago, Tavoy R. East Coast of Suma- 
tra 1822. assisted by Capt. Elwon, surveyed S. part of Red Sea 1830, 
published 1887. The Longitudes in this Chart are reckoned from Bombay fi. 
st. 72° 564’ 26”, The Arabic names are inserted. 

Dupgrrey, Capt. in La Coquille 1822, carried 4 Chronometers of 
which only two were latterly in use. Tenerife, St. Catherine I., Falklands 
Taleahuana, Jan 1823, Callao, Payta, Otaheite, Bora Bora, Maupiti, Port 
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Praslin, Waigiou, Cajeli, Amboyna, Savu, Port Jackson, Jan. 1824, New 
Zealand, OalanI., Port Doreri, Sourabaya, Mauritius, St. Helena, Ascension. 

The Guns near the Compass of the Coquille were removed and copper, 
substituted there for iron. Beside the usual tables M. Dup. gives the tem- 
perature of the sea and air every 4 hours. Atlas. 

Bavcks. Lisvut. H. in 1822 and following years surveyed the Gulf of 
Persia trigonometrically, and the Coast of Mekran, The Longitudes are 
reckoned from Bombay flag staff in 72° 54’ 26”, the native names are 
inserted. 

WEDDELL, James, sailed September 1822 in the brig Jane, with the 
cutter Beaufoy, Mr. Brisbane, on discovery to the South Seas: Madeire, 
Cape Verds, refitted at Port St. Elena, S. Orkneys, S. Georgia, disproved 
existence of the Aurora Islands, Falklands, $. Shetland, Tierra del Fuego, 
Diego Ramirez. 

Buttock, Capt. F., in 1823 in H.M.S. Snap, surveyed Coast of 
Newfoundland from Belle Isle to St. John’s. carried 5 Chronometers 
generally. Surveys published. 

BouGAINvILLE, Capr., March 2nd, 1824, left Brest in the Thetis, 
Canaries, Rio, N. part of Suadiva, Maldives, Pondicherry, 8. part of 
Ceylon, Malacca, Singapore, Manila, Macao, Hainan, Tourane, examined 
the Anambas, Carimon Java, Sourabaya, Allas Strait, to Southward of Yan 
Diemens Land, to Port Jackson. Sailed Sep. 2ist, Nov. 23rd arrived et 
Valparaiso, having crossed the Pacific with out seeing the Land. Rio, Brest. 

BaRNneEtT, E. COMMANDER. was asgistant to De Mayne and efterwards 
to Martin White, took out the Tender Magpie, to the Blossom in the W. 
Indies and was wrecked on a reef near Old Providence 1826. Surveyed in 
the Lark, the N. Coast of Yucatan, published ; is now on the Bahame 
Banks continuing Capt. R. Owen’s surveys with the closest attention to 
details. 

ZAHRTMANN Capt.when lieut. of a Danish Frigate in the West Indies in 
1825 and 6, formed the design of connecting chronometrically, such points 
as he could. Had 8 chron., but latterly only 2. Resumed his task in 
1833-4. Astron. Nach. Nos. 113 and 806. Conn. des Tems. 1839. 

Ko rr, Lt. Dutch Navy, in 1825 surveyed part of the Moluccas, described 
by Horsburgh as very imperfectly known, in the brig, Dourga. His work was 
afterwards corrected by Lieutenant Modera with a larger number of Chro- 
nometers, in the Corvette Triton 1828. Sailing directions to accompany a 
Chart of the Arafura Sea by J. Earl,Admiralty, 1838. ‘These are compiled 
from Verhaal van eene Rteize &c. Kolff; and Reise door der weinig 
bekenden Molukschen Archip. Amsterdam, 1828. 

Brxrcney,Capr. F. Blossom, 1825, May 31 P.Santo, St. Pauls, Fernando 
Noronha, Rio, Falklands, C. Horn, and D. Ramirez, Talcahuano, 
Valparaiso, Sala y Gomes, Easter I., Ducies I., Gambiers group, Pitcairns 
I., Oeno, Hood I., Otaheite, Woahoo, to West of Rica de Plata, Awalatske 
Bay, Behrings I, St. Lawrence I., C. Lisbourne, Oonalashka, Port St. 
Franciso, Monterey, Woahoo, looked in vain for Henderson’s and Coopers 
I., Assumption, Botel Tobago, Macao, Manila, Loo Choo, Awatska, Kotze- 
bre Seund, San Blas, Acapulco, Valparaiso, Coquimbo, Mas a Fuera, D. 
Ramirez, Rio, Martin Vas, C. Verd. Azores. His object was to curry 
ENLARGED SERIES.—NO. 4.—VOL. FoR 1839. 2K 
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provisions to Icy Cape for Sir. John Franklin then on his land Expedition. 

Narrative of a Voyage to the Pacific, London, 1831. 

- LutKe Capt., in command of the Russian frigates Siniavin and Moller, 
Sept. Ist 1826, left Cronstadt, Teneriffe, Rio, Concepcion, Valparaiso, 1827, 
gulf of Sitka, Oonalashka, Aleutian I., Awatska bay, searhed for Coluna, 
I. f Dexter and St. Bartholomew I., Saw Oalan 45 miles, searched for Mus- 
grave Islands, Pouinipet, searched for St. Augustin, Guahan, Bonin Sima, 
Petropaulski, Manila, St. Helena, Havre. 

D’Umont D’URvILLE, Cart., l’Astrolabe, sailed from Toulon April, 
1826, Salvages, Port Praya. Trinidad Island—Bass Strait, surveyed North 
part of New Zealand, Tongatabou, Fidjee Archipelago, Loyalty I.C. Deli- 
verance, New Britain, New Ireland, New Guinea, Fataka I. Vani- 
koro, Hogoleu I. Guam, Moluccas., Voyage de découvertes de P 
Astrolabe, Paris 1838, with an atlas. | 

Kina, Captatn, P. P. sailed in 1826 with the Adventure and Beagle 
Captain Stokes, to survey the coast of South America, took 11 
Chronometers, Funchal, Teneriffe, Port Praya, Rio, Maldonado, Port 
Famine, Palm I., Anhatomorim, velpareiee June 1830. San Carlos 
Juan Pernindés— Rio. 

Sailing Drections for the coasts of east and west Patagonia 1882 
Mupa@eE, CoMMANDER, surveyed the N. W. and N. E, coasts of Ireland, 
between 1827 and 1837. 

_ Boreer, CommanveERr H. in the Fury, 1827, surveyed coast of Africa 
from C. Verd to C. Roxo, excepting the Gambia. In surveyed 
from C. Juby to C. Bojador, where Lieut. Arlett afterwards continued. 

Foster, H., Com. H. M.S. Chanticleer, sailed Falmouth, May 3, 1828, 
his object being to swing the pendulum in various places, and to measure 
Chronometric differences of longitude. Carried 17 Chronometers. Madeira, 
Teneriffe, St. Antonio I., Penedo de San Pedro, Fernando Noronha, 
Abrolhos, detected no diminution of the temperature of the water on 
the shoale, C. Frio, Rio, St. Catherine I., M. Video, Staten Land, C. Horn 
S. Shetland, T.-del-Fuego, Cape Good Hope, St. Helena, Ascension, 
F. Noronha, Maranham, Para, Port Spain, La Guayra, Porto Bello, and 
Chagres, where he was infortunately drowned. 

LE SAULNIER, with the brigs Badine and Alsacienne sounded on the W. 
coast of France in 1828-9, proceeded along to C. Finisterre, corrected 
Tofino, being provided with better Chronometers.—Memoire sur les attér- 
ages des Cétes occid. de France &c. Paris, 18838. 

Fitzroy, Capt. R.,in 1829 succeeded Capt. Stokes in the command of the 
Beagle, on Capt. Kings Survey of S. America. In 1880 returned, 1831 sailed 
from Plymouth ; his object being to measure chronometric distances, carried 
22 Chronometers. Port Praya, Bahia, Abrolhos, Rio, Monte Video. 
Beginning at S. Bank of the R. Plate, surveyed every mile of coast to C. 
Horn, surveyed the Falklands. On the W. Side, added but little to King’s 
survey, surveyed the Coast from 47° S. to Guayaquil, confirmed the 
surveys of Malaspina, proceeded from Callao to the Galapagos, leaving 
Lieut. Sullivan and Mr. Usborne, the Master, in a Tender on the Coast of 
Peru. Otaheite, New Zealand, Port Jackson, Hobart Town, King George’s 
Sound, Keeling I., Mauritius, Cape, St. Helena, Ascension, Bahia, Pernam 
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buco, C, Verd I., Port Praya, Azores, Falmouth.—Journal Roy, Geogr. 
Soc. 1836. 

La Pracez, Capr.—1829, Dec. 30th, sailed from Toulon, 8 chr. Goree, 
St. Denis, Bourbon, Sable or Tromelin I. Seychelles, Pondicherry, Madras, 
Mussulipatam, Nicobar, Malacca, Singapore, Manila, Macao, surveyed 
Torrane Bay, Tinhosa, Natunas and Anambas, passed too far from St. 
Esprit, St. Barbe, and St. Julian, to fix them, but thinks Hosburgh’s lati- 
tudes right. Saw Carinata 75 miles off, thinks Hosburgh’s latitude right, 
Lubeck, Sourabaya, Hobart Town, New Zealand, Masafuera, Valparaiso. 
Rio. 

PrytiER.---His excellent survey of Greece not being Hydrographical, 
relates no further to our object than in his having given a great number of 
heights, which is a matter of great consequence to navigation, He finds. 
some of Gauttier’s latitudes to be 15” or 17” too great, Which he states 
would be diminished by 4” or 5” in involving the spheroidal figure of the 
earth, and his latitudes determined on board the ship have not been changed . 
more than 1’. Notice sur les operations geodesiques &c. in 1829 par M. 
M. Peytier, Puillon Boblaye, et Servier, Capitaines d’ etat major. Coun. 
des tems 1835. 

Owen, Capt. R., in 1829, leaving Lt. Denham to complete the survey 
of the Bristol Channel, proceeded in the Blossom to survey the chain of 
islands outside Cuba, the cays and banks from Bajo de Navidad to Crooked | 
Island, S. coast of Hayti, Bahama Bank, and Channel, Bay of Honduras 
and coast to Porto Bello. Returned in 1832 in the Blossom and took 
out the Thunder, which he resigned, on his promotion, to her present com- 
mander then Lt. Barnett. He employed usually 8 chronometers, which 
were rated every 10 or 14 days. Surveys in the course of publication. 

Baerat, Ligvut. in )’ Emulation, continued and completed the opera- 
tions of Roussin on the coast of Brazil, and surveyed the R. Plate, 1830 to 
1832; carried 4 chronometers. Charts published. Renseignements sur la 
cote merid. du Bresil &c. Annal. Maritim. 1823. 

Joun CrawForp Lt. surveyed part of the Moluccas, a small part of the 
E. coast of the Malay peninsula, Strait of Bally, Coast of Ava. 

Joun Brscog in the brig Tula, and Avery in the Lively cutter sailed 
from Deptford July 1830, on a whaling voyage. Discovered land in 67° 
S. and 50° W. which was called in compliment to the owners who have 
contributed by their spirit and enterprise largely to our knowledge of the 
southern regions, Enderby’s Land. The crew of the cutter in particular, 
underwent extraordinary hardships, and this vessel was aera! lost.-<- 
Naut. Mag. vol. 4, p. 205. 


BELCHER, E. ComMAN DER, visited African coast and Isle de Los, 
1831. Oporto 1882, searched for the eight stones, surveyed Keith’s reef, 
Mediterranean, Coast of Lancashire. In 1836 succeeded Capt. Beechey in 
command of the Sulphur, which he joined at Panama. Is employed sur-. 
veying the Western coasts of North America, has sent home numerous 
observations of Moon culm. stars taken at Panama and St. Francisco. 

BERARD, M. A. 1831-2 surveyed the coast of Algiers, made Algiers 
the principal meridian of the survey, determining it from the marine obser- 
atory, Toulon, in 5° 55’ 54”, saw the coast of Spain at 26 leagues distance 
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from refraction, gives numerous heights, remarks on sounding in very 
deep water, the dip sector, steering compass, &c. Description nautique 
des cotes de l’ Algerie, Paris 1837. 


SonupeEnt, Lr. GENERAL, director of the Chart Depot, &c. of Russia, 
proceeded three times round the Baltic in the summer of 1833, in a steam 
boat with 56 Chronometers, observers having been placed at each station in 
otder to afford the comparison of the times with the least possible delay. 
The longitudes are all reckoned from Altona Observatory, in 9° 56’ 39” E. 
The corrections afforded by this voyage do not often exceed 8sec. of time 
but in a few cases amount to 16 sec. Jour. Roy. Geogr. Soc. 1836. 

M. ToucHarD, had charge of the two Chronometers of la Bonite which 
touched at Pondicherry, the Hoogly, Malacca, Sincapore, Manila, Macao, 
Sandwich Is. Callao, Payta, Valparaiso. 


Haines, Cap. H. E.I.C., surveyed Socotra, 1888, Coast of Arabia from 
1834 to 1836, in the course of publication. He employed from 5 to 8 Chro- 
nometers in quick and direct runs from Bombay flag staff, assumed in 72, 
54” 26’. Geogr. Journal, 1839, Part I. 


Ar.etr, Lizut. commanding the Etna, and Lieut. H. Kellett com- 
manding the Raven cutter, sailed Nov. 1834, surveyed 760 miles of coast 
from C. Spartel to C. Bojador, and part of the Canaries nearest to Africa, 
adopted Santa Cruz 16° 16’ 0”, —————_ touched at Gibraltar, anchored 
12 hours in every day at 5 miles off shore, and by help of the Raven 
detected the currents.—Journal Geogr. Soc. 1838. 


VipaL, Cae. A. T. E. was Lieut. with Captain Owen in the Leven— 
surveyed the C. Verds with Captain Mudge, surveyed the Vidal Bank in 
the Onyx and Leveret, 1832 sailed Dec. 18th, 1836 in the Etna with 12 
Chronometers—boisterous passage to Madeira—was directed by Captain 
Beaufort to measure the different longitudes as quickly as possible, 
before he attended to details—January 1836, met with the Sulphur 
Captain Beechey, and Starling, Lieut. Kellett. At Sierra Leone found the 
Chronometers had much altered their rates by change of temperature from 
55° to 84° in a short time. Port Praya, Banana I., Sierra Leone, Cape 
Mesurada, Palmas, &c.—Fernando Po. and Corisco Bay, his passages 
between Sierra Leone and Corrisco Bay, both going and returning were 30 
days each, and the two different longitudes obtained, identical. Charts in the 
course of publication. 

Brxrcuery, Capt. F. W. (2nd. voy.) sailed December 1835 in H.M.S. 
Sulphur to continue the survey of the S. American coast, where Capt. 
Fitzroy terminated his operations. He returned from Valparaiso on 
account of ill health, He was succeeded by Capt. Belcher. 

WickHaM, CoMMANDER, I.C., July 1837, sailed from Plymouth, 9 
Chronometers, Teneriffe, Bahia, C. Good Hope, Amsterdam I., Nov. 15th 
arrived at Swan River, coasted to Northward, returned to Swan River. To 
Sidney through Bass’ Strait. Hobart Town. 
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Pabal Chronicle. 


Her Majesty and the Court are expected to leave Buckingham 
Palace, for Windsor Castle for the Easter holidays, on Thursday, the 
28th inst. The Earl of Minto, in his official capacity as First Lord of 
the Admiralty, and Admiral Lord Amelius Beauclerk, as principal 
Naval Aide-de -camp, are expected to have the honour ‘of attending 
her Majesty on her approaching visit to Portsmouth, where she will 
arrive, it is understood, on the 16th of April, to be present at the launch 
of the new three decker, to be called the Queen, after her Majesty. 

Tue Towzr—The Duke of Wellington, who is constable of the 
Tower, in consequence of complaints having been made to him of the 
closing of the eastern entrance of that ison at the early hour of 
four o’clock in the afternoon, by which shipbrokers and other indivi- 
duals residing in Lower East Smithfield ae Wapping. who are in the 
practice of daily attending on ’Change and at Lloyd’s, were subjected 
to considerable inconvenience, has given directions that the eastern 
entrance of the Tower be kept open until seven o’clock. 

We observe that Sir James Duke has moved for returns of all ships 
taken up by government as transports, to convey troops; emigrants, 
convicts, and stores. This paper will be one of very great interest, 
and we trust Sir James will take care to have it perfectly made. It 
should be retrospective seven years, to take in the Amphitrite, and 
some other losses. It should state :—The date, the ship’s name, the 
tonnage, the age and letter at Lloyds, the build, the owner’s name, 
the broker’s name, the rate of freight, the amount paid, the demurrage 
(if any), and a statement of the refit (if any) that she received during 
her voyage—what and where. 

Another return, as an accompaniment to this, should state the num- 
ber of lives lost, and the description and value of public stores da- 
siya or destroyed, specifying the ships’ names in which they were 
aden. 





Netson Memoriat. The proceedings on this important subject, are 
very properly watched with much anxiety by naval men, and will we 
hope terminate as they should do in the final establishment of a 
memorial suitable in design and execution to the great name with 
which it will be left to posterity. Since our last the various models 
and designs for this purpose have been inspected. The less that is said 
of them the better. e committee have very wisely determined that 
the business shall not be hurried over; and have fixed on the first 
saturday in June, for the further consideration of the report and their 
decision, as to the Model that is to be adopted. With regard to the 
prizes which have been awarded by the committee, although we have 
every confidence in their proceedings, we have been at a loss to dis- 
cover the merit which it appears they have found in Mr. Railton’s 
column, No. 81, so as to consider it worthy of the first prize! the second 
awarded to Mr. Baily’s beautiful design, had surely more claim to 
that distinguished honour; but we have better hopes for the final 
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measures of the committee. As various opinions have been offered and 
proposals made, we will briefly record our own, which we are happy 
to say, are those of many others. First—we dissent entirely from 
connecting with it any thing military: purely naval it ought to be, and 
this we say from no disrespect or disregard for the other profession. 
Again we hope not to see a tall naked monument with an effigy of 
Nelson on its summit. It will be out of character to say nothing of its 
effect in diminishing still more the unfortunate building before which it 
will stand. Some modification of Mr. Baily’s design, seems as yet the 
best adapted. And lastly—we will add that as something good is 
looked for, and as there is talent and taste enough to produce it, if 
funds be wanted, let us rather wait and raise them, than raise a work 
to be pointed at as deficient in excellence of design, or liberality of 
execution, or one that exhibits the withermg influence of poverty and 
jobbery, to perpetuate our disgrace with Nelsons’ fame. : 

The thing must not be hurried over, and we must have no_ half 
measures on this occasion. 

We annex the following remarks, from the Times, as concurring with 
our Views. 


THE NELson TESTIMONIAL. 

A privileged few have already had the opportunity of viewing the 
designs and models of the competitors for the honor of erecting the 
Nelson Testimonial, and for the prizes to be given by the committee to 
the first, second, and third of the successful candidates. The sub- 
committee has, as most persons know, selected three of these designs 
for the approval of the committee, and in a few days—that is, as soon 
as it is settled to whom the beneficial interest is to devolve—the public, 
it is said, will be admitted to view the wonders of modern art, which 
now fill the rooms of Mr. Rainy in Regent-street, at the small charge of 
Is. ahead. A shilling is not a very large sum for the sight of a raree 
show ; and as few shows possess more strange things than the collection 
of designs in the auction room, there is very little doubt that a goodly 
heap of pounds, shillings, and pence will be the result of the buisness. 
A more contemptible display of the present state of the arts in this coun- 
try was, perhaps, never exhibited. There is in the annual exhibition of 
the Royal Academy a room or two set apart for architectural elevations, 
monumental designs, and similar things, and in that room there is 
generally very littleto admire ; there may, on those occasions, be reasons 
for the barrenness of the display, with which it is not now necessary to 
cavil, and as that portion of what is called the ‘‘ exhibition” is but of 
secondary importance as compared with the paintings and sculpture, 
nobody feels much interest in its merits. From what causes arises that 
the present collection of designs is only superior to those exhibitions in 
number, absurdity, and extravagance, it is difficult to conjecture; but 
certain it is, that all the particles of bad taste, which have for several 

ears been scattered through annual exhibitions of ‘‘art,”’ are here col- 
fected in one mass, and heaped together for the inspection, derision, 
and contempt of the beholders. Ifthis exhibition be the result of what 
British art can do to commemorate British valour, most mortifying must 
it be to the national character to reflect, that its artists are as incompe- 
tent to do justice tothe merits of the very least of its heroes, as the 
dauber of a Japan tea-board to depict the triumphs of Julius Ceesar. 
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Unfortunately, so much of jobbery, of pre-determination, on former 
occasions of ‘‘testimonials’’ has been practised, that many men of real 
genius have considered it to be a mere loss of time to complete for this 
or any other testimonial in which the hocus pocus of committees, sub- 
committees, or any similar bodies of individuals have been empannelled 
as jurors; and the witholding of designs or models on this occasion by 
men of this sort, though dispiriting to the progress of art, is at the 
same time consolatory, as proving the vigour of professional indepen- 
dence, and the abeyance rather than the want of genius. 

The sub-committee have selected three designs or models from the 
whole number sent in by the competitors, which number amounts to 
about 150. The design to which they have awarded the first prize, or 
recommended the first prize to be awarded, or patronized with their highest 
commendation, for there is a labyrinth of commendation through which 
other persons are to thread their way to impartiality and justice, is the work 
ofa Mr.W. Railton. Itisa Corinthiancolumn surmounted witha statue of 
Lord Nelson. Around the base ofthe column are allegorical figures, &c. 
The column is to be 200 feet in height, and is to be placed in the cen- 
tre of Trafalgar square. This design is very cleverly drawn and 
coloured. The square, the National Gallery, St. Martin’s Church, 
&c., are all introduced, and all wear a smiling appearance. Spectators 
are dotted in various localities, and a file of grenadiers in scarlet jackets 
all help to make a very pretty picture. In the middle of all this 
up-rises the ‘‘ column,”’ ‘* neat as a new pin,” and very “fair to look 
upon,” but certainly neither better drawn, coloured, nor designed than 
any pupil in the office of an architect, or any mechanic with six weeks 
initiation in the recently opened School of Design, could contrive to 
draw, colour, and design. It is somewhat doubtful whether a mere 
column can be properly a ‘‘ cenotaph ;” but, without quarrelling about 
terms, it is very certain a ‘‘ Corinthian’ column ts the very worst order 
of column (exclusive of the composite) for the commemoration of the 
character of Lord Nelson, or for typifying the naval victories of England 
If any column be chosen on which to place the statue of an English 
Admiral, the Doric, from its simplicity, massiveness, and strength, 
would certainly be the more appropriate. This column of Mr. Railton’s 
is a very decent, neat, cigs | and respectable column; and, as a 
column, perfectly harmless and estimable, but totally unfit to be con- 
nected with the name of Lord Nelson, or to occupy a space in Trafal- 
gar-square as an ornament, decoration, piece of utility, or ‘‘ Forget- 
me-not,” on a large scale, to the departed virtues of Lord Nelson. 
The second design selected by the sub-committee is a model by Mr. 
E. H. Bailey, R. A., of a monument intended to be 60 feet high, the 
diameter of the steps the same extent, and the height of Nelson to be 
nine feet. It consists of an obelisk, at the base (in the words of a 
printed description to be had in the room), ‘‘our great naval com- 
mander is represented supporting the imperial standard; on his left 
stands the Genius of Britain, hailing with affection the hero of Trafal- 

; his attendant, Victory, being seated on his right. At the back 
of the Obelisk rests the Nile. Neptune, with subordinate deities of 
the ocean, form a triumphal procession round the rock on which the 
monument is placed, thereby indicating that the victories of Nelson 
were as extensive as the element on which he fought.”’ This is perhaps 
the best thing in the room, making allowances for the common [places 
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of some portions of the design, it is a beautiful and an elaborate work 
of art; the indication that is meant to be conveyed by the circuit of 
Neptune is an absurdity, but pardonable in the artist. The whole 
group is a credit to the sculptor and his art, and in a great measure 
redeems the exhibition from unqualified censure. But a monument 
such as this would scarcely be fitting for the centre of Trafalgar-square : 
it wants magnitude to be effective in such a locality. It would be an 
ornament to the interior of St. Paul's Cathedral ; but has neither 
sufficient bulk, or strength of outline to make it a proper testimonial 
to Lord Nelson to be placed in a large and open arena. 

The third of the selected designs consists of drawings and a model, 
the joint stock production of Mr. Charles Flower architect, and Mr. 
R. W. Sievier sculptor. The printed notice of the design says, ‘‘ It has 
been composed upon the principle of combining architecture and sculp- 
ture, with a view to obtain a more striking effect from their union than 
either is calculated to produce separately.”” Of course nobody can 
find fault with the principle upon which these gentlemen have proceeded, 
though most persons will regret its results. This companionship in art 
is seldom successful; the contrast of the styles exaggerates the defects, 
and makes the beauties incongruous. Nothing is more absurd than 
the Tom and Jerryisms of poets, painters, and sculptors. In this 
instance, and more particularly in some others of the designs in this 
room, it has been fatal to all good taste and good effect. The design 
of Messrs. Fowler and Siever is crowded and contradictory. Trophies, 
balconies, basins, gods, godesses, &c., are huddled in incongruous 
partnership, and the sooner the dissolution of the firm is announced in 
the Gazette the better for all parties. To describe such of the designs 
which have not been selected by the sub-committee, but which perhaps 
will appear to the public at least the equals of the three favorites, must 
be reserved for another opportunity. It is impossible the subscriber 
can suffer their money to be sacrificed in perpetrating in bronze, stone, 
brick and mortar, what is in Mr. Rainy’s rooms most fortunately as 
yet confined to paper and plaster of Paris. It isa ‘‘national” monu- 
ment that is wanted—a monument to the memory of the greatest naval 
commander that the history of the world can record; and it is the duty 
of the public to prevent the desecration of the name of Nelson by the 
interference of any impertinence, partiality, or quackery whatever. 


Jury. RuppDeErs. 


Mr. Epiror.—The following suggestion may perhaps lead to some 
plan of applying a permanent spare rudder to steam ships, and other 
small vessels. The plan is far from being perfect, and is forwarded to 
you for insertion in the valuable pages of your work, as a hint to the 
nautical mechanic. 

Few will doubt the manifest advantage of some such contrivance, 
particularly to ships in action when the liability of the present rudder 
*o accidents is considered, and the confusion that generally prevails on 


such occasions, with the few spare hands that are to be found, to repair 
80 serious a calamity. : 
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_ It willat once be seen that the proposed rudder, (B) is to occupy some 
portion of the space known as dead wood, and when not in use may 
be secured by means of a long bolt to the fore part of what is generally 
called the stern post. : 

The rudder-head may be an iron spindle to save space, either 
strait or bent, as convenient, and would enter the thick part of the run, 
somewhere about the commencement of the broken line. 

For the strength of the ship it is proposed to connect her frame by 
means of athird stern post, (4) placed in such a direction, and sufficiently 
before the others as to leave room for the spare rudder, which may be 
hung in the ordinary manner as well as swinging on a pivot at the heel. 

As a compensating support for the old stern post when so much of 
it becomes unconnected, as well as an additional security to the gud- 
geons which are to carry the rudder in ordinary use, it is proposed to 
plate with iron the part shewn by the shading, (c) by which means 2 
sheath would be formed connecting the whole of the gudgeons, and 
affording, it is presumed, an equal bearing in every part. 

7 Your obedient Servant, 
W. L. SHERINGHAM, 

; Lieut. R. N. 

P.S. It might also be worthy of consideration whether this proposal 
of a permanent spare rudder, might not by some modification, be made 
available as a main rudder, in lieu of that now in use. 
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TIMBER STEAMERS, VERSUS IRON. 


Mr. Epiror,—Having read another account of Iron Steam Boats in 
your Journal, I think it right to disabuse the public mind as regards 
the great speed attributed to those vessels over timber built ones; 
and particularly to deny the fact attempted to be foisted upon the 
public, that the ‘‘ Rainbow” Iron Steamer is the fastest vessel afloat. 

I have now commanded for three seasons an oak built steamer in the 
Thames, built and equipped in London, of 100 horses power only, (the. 
Rainbow is 180 H. P.) and I hereby challenge ithe above‘ riamed: iron’ 
ENLARGED SERIES.—NO. 4.—VOL. FOR 1839. 21 
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vessel, for a sun from London to Margate and back, for 200 guineas; 
indeed I have had this money now subscribed and in my hands, for the 
last 18 months, for the purpose of running my vessel against any iron or 
wooden steamer afloat; whatever may be the power or dimensions, | 
have challenged the wonderful ‘‘ Raindow” repeatedly, but they always 
give me a wide birth: ’tis true they once tried their strength with one 
of our little clippers, the ‘‘ Vesper” of 60 horses power; and the 
‘“Rainbow’”’ of three times the force, actually beat this little ship three 
minutes from Blackwall to Gravesend! 7 

I trust by your inserting this in your valuable Magazine that it will 
put a stop to the further boasting and puffing of the builders and 
engineers of the iron boats, as I am quite convinced that there are 
plenty of builders and engineers too, in London, who will equip a good’ 
timber built steamer, to beat in speed, and be much stronger, than any 
ef the new-fangled iron steamers. 

Your Constant Reader, 
R. Licutroot, | 
Captain of the ‘‘ Ruby’”’ Gravesend steamer. 

P.S, Should any one take a fancy to match the ‘‘ Rainbow” or any 
other steamer against my vessel, I am always to be found at the Albion, 
Gravesend, and I will pay down £50 deposit for the race. © | 





SacrirFicios. £xtract of a Letter. 


We are all agreeably surprised to find this place so commodious 
and safe; it is most tmperfcetly known. As for San Juan d’ Ulloa 
the best thing the Mexicans can do with it when they get it restored 
to them is to blow it up. 

THE LOG OF H. M. BRIG ‘‘ EXPRESS.” 


‘Tuesday. | Nov. 27 | S. S. E. | Remarks.— a.m. Light winds 
and fair weather, fidded top-gallant masts, crossed top-gallant yards, 
and made ready for sea. 10. Light sea-breezes and fine. The French 
steamers towing their ships into position to attack the Castle of Juan 
d’ Ulloa, 11. Unmoored ship. Noon. Commander ‘came on board 
with a pilot; loosed sails. p.m. at Oh, 25m. weighed, and sailed for 
the anchorage at Sacrificios; Oh. 45m. passed close under the lee of 
the French corvette Creole. At one the Creole hoisted a British union 
jack and fired a gun, the shot of which dropped about a cable’s length 
on the windward bow; tacked ship, and stood towards the Creole. 
At lh. 10m. shortened sail, and laid to, the ship’s head to the north- 
ward, a boat from the Creale came alongside, demanded and took our 
pilot; made sail, tacking as necessary. 2h. 15m. the French com- 
menced their attack on the castle. 4. Shortened sail and moored Ship 
at Sacrificios, in seven fathoms’ water, best B.B. to the east, S.B to 
the west, island E., two cable’s length. Found lymg here her Majesty’s 
ship Satellite, U.S.S, Erie, 20 guns, a revenue schooner, 6 guns, and 
a packet, 6 guns. 

“28. 2. p.m.—The French squadron saluted their flag, then hoisted 
on the Castle of St. d’ Ulloa. 

‘$29. a.m.—Moderate and fine. 7h. 30m. sailed her Majesty's 
ship Satellite.” , : 
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-'“Tug Maits.—Sream convEYANCE TO AMERICA.—We are ex~ 
tremely happy to learn that her Majesty’s government haye entered 
into a contract for conveying the mails, by large and powerful steam- 
vessels, from Liverpool to Halifax, and thence, by branch steamers, 
to Boston, and in summer to Quebec. The mercantile interests, not 
only in the North American colonies, but also in the United States, 
will be gratified to learn that, instead of a monthly communication, aa 
formerly, steamers will now be dispatched on the Ist and 15th of each 
month. The enterprising contractor has engaged with those able and 
scientific builders, Messrs. Wood, at Port Glasgow, to build three 
ships of 1,000 tons each, in which Robert Napier, Esq., is to place 
engines of 400 horse power. From the past success of Messrs. Wood 
and Napier, we doubt not, when these vessels are on their station in 
April 1840, they will be quite unrivalled, and, moreover, that the ’cute 
observation of Sam Slick, that ‘the route via Halifax is the shortest 
way to New York,’ will be verified to demonstration.” —Glasgow 
Constitutional. . i 
‘“THE PLUTO, STEAM VESSEL, Lizut. Com. J. Lunn. has been 
sent to Point La Brea for a cargo of the fuel found in the pitch lake. 
there, of which we made mention on the 9th of last month. She 
brought away about six tons. The substance was found to ignite 
fairly, but when put ‘into the furnace in large anes it melted more 
rapidly than it consumed, and consequently spread out into cakes, 
which were impervious to the draft of air through the grating bars, 
and trickled through the latter without being consumed. Using no 
other fuel than pitch mixed with cinder, the steam kept up her speed 
with pretty fair regularity during two hours, but after this period. the 
steam began to sink. This was attributed to the necessity of opening 
the furnace mouths continually, to stir up the fuel and prevent its. 
caking, thus admitting a large body of cold air, which, passing over 
the fuel and through the flues without being heated to its proper tem- 
perature, carried away with it a portion of the heat of the water, and 
reduced the steam. The result, however, led Lieut. Lunn and his 
chief engineer to the satisfactory conclusion. that pitch could be ad- 
vantageously used as fuel by being mixed with coal, and that the 
roportions appeared to be about two of the former to one of the 
ae The pitch began to evolve gas sooner, and to give more flame 
than coal, It -consumed a large portion of its own smoke by the 
assistance of the gas it emitted. The smell from it produced no incon- 
venience, either to the men connected with the engine or td others on 
board. The refuse left after burning was principally earth and ashes, 
without clinker or hard cinder. From the tendency to cake, and 
choke the draft, the ordinary grating bars were not wide enough 
apart, and the bars would require to be arranged upon the principle 
which breaks up the fuel without any necessity for opening the mouth 
of the furnace. The pitch which had run through the furnace bars, 
and had become mixed with the cinders, was better fuel than the pitch 
in its natural state.— United Service Gazette | 


MEMORANDUM. 
: Admiralty, Feb. 21st, 1839. 


Great delay and inconvenience having been experienced for somd 
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time past, in consequence of Officers omitting to affix their Ranks 
after their Signatures as directed by the Memorandum dated 4th 
January, 1811; The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty desire the 
attention ofall classes of Officers to theabsolute necessity of conforming 
to this regulation, as their Lordships have no other means of ascer-~ 
taining with accuracy who the writer of any communication to’ them 
may be, and the public business is consequently materially impeded. 
By Command of their Lordships, 
C. Woon. 





MEMORANDUM. 

| Admiralty, Feb. 22nd, 18389.’ 
Accidents having recently occured in consequence of the leading 
block for the Catfalls having been hooked to an insecure bolt; My 
Lords Commissioners of the Amiralty are pleased to give notice that, 
as a block is fixed in the side over the Cathead in all Line of Battle 
Ships for leading the Catfall, the respective Captains may exercise their 
discretion in making use of that block, or in leading the Catfall from 
the Mast-head, or from any other block which may be securely fixed; 
but in no case is it to be led from the eye-bolts placed for the Guns, or 

for minor purposes. 

By Command of their Lordships, 
C. Woop. 





MEMORANDUM. 
Admiralty, March 14th, 1839. 

Withreference tothe Ratings of Blacksmith, Armourer, and Painter, 
established by Her Majesty’s Order in Council of 13th of last month, 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty hereby direct, that those 
persons who are qualified to be Armourers, and are now rated as such, 
under the existing regulations, shall, from the Ist ofnext month, be borne, 
under the denomination of Blacksmiths, as First Class Petty Officers; 
and that any person who may in future be entered with the rating of 
Blacksmith, shall be arevioialy examined at one of Her Majesty’s Dock 
Yards at home or abroad, and produce a Certificate of his competency 
to weld iron, and of his thoroughly understanding the trade of a 
Blacksmith. 

Those persons who now hold the Rating of Armourer’s Mates are to 
be hereafter rated as Armourers, and they must produce a Certificate 
from the Gun Warfs that they are qualified to clean and keep the 
Arms in repair. 

Painters must produce a Certificate from the Master Painter of one 
of Her Majesty’s Dock Yards, that they understand the mixing of 
Colours, and are otherwise qualified for the Rating. 

When Ships are on Foreign Stations, where there is no opportunity 
of men being examined at a Dock Yard or Gun Wharf, as to their 
qualifications to fill the above-mentioned Ratings, the Senior Officer 
may cause them to be examined by the most competent person on the 
spot, and may allow them to act in the Ratings; but.the Commanding 
Officer of the Ship must take care that the -men afterwards qualify 
themselves at a Dock Yard, or a Gun Warf, as soon as circumstances 
will admit. 

By Command of their Lordships, 
C. (Woep. 
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MEMORANDUM. 


Admiralty, February 28th, 1839. 

Her Majesty has been graciously pleased by Her Order in Council of 
the 13th inst. to direct, with a view to the encouragement of the 
working petty officers of Her Majesty’s fleet, that an increase shall be 
made in their pay, and that the same shall in future be according to 
the following rates per mensem, viz :— , 

Shipe of the eine rated 


Line. hips. Sloops, &c. 
£ad €£ad £28 d. 
Masterat Arms . . . .. 2.1. es ee 212 0 29 0 270 


Ship’s Coporal, Captain’s Coxwain, Quarter Mas- 
ter,Gunner’s Mate, Boatswain’s Mate Captain 2 6 0 24 0 2 2 


ae Forecastle, Captain of Hold, Coxwain of 0 


Sail Maker, Rope Maker, Carpenter's Mate, Caul- ; 212 0 2 
ker, and Blacksmith, ormerly Armourer ) 
Captain of Main-top, Captain of Fore-top, Captain 
of Mast, Captain of Afterguard, Yeoman of $2 1 0 20 0 118 0 
_ Signals, Coxswain of Pinnace . . . . 
Sail Maker’s Mate, Armourer, (formerly Armour- 29 6 0 230 209 
er’s Mate,) Caulker’s Mate, Cooper . . 


And the pay of the undermentioned ratings shall be as follows :— 
Captam of Mizen-top, Purser’s Steward, Painter . 1 16 0 in all rates. 


The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty hereby give notice of the 
same, and that the said increase is to take place from the Ist of April 
next. 

It is to be observed, that the denomination of the rating of Amourer 
is altered to that of Blacksmith, and of Armourer’s Mate to that of 
Armourer ; and also that the new ratings of Captain of the Mizen- 
top and Painter are etablished by Her Majesty’s said order in council. 


By command of their Lordships, 
C. Woop. 
To all Flag Officers, Commanders in Chief, 
Captains, and Commanding Officers of 
Her Majesty’s Ships and Vessels. 


LocaL Attraction. Extract from the Remarks of H.M.S. Has- 
tings, Capt. F. E. Loch. 

‘‘We sailed from Spithead on the 24th April, 1838, having Lord 
Durham and suite on board, destined for Quebec. On the noon of 
the 25th, we were in the latitude of the Lizard steered W.N.W. with 
the intention of taking a departure from the lights. During the night 
although good look-out was observed saw nothing of our intended 
departure, and supposed we had been set to the southward. How- 
ever on our arrival in the St. Lawrence, we found that our binnacle 
compasses had been affected by the iron stanchions on the main deck ; 
in addition to a great quantity of iron placed in the capstan fitted to 
work on our upper deck; not being enabled to work the main deck 
capstan, on account of the cabins built for the accommodation of 
Lord Durham’s suite. The local attraction of our compasses was 
found to be 2 points so that instead of steering W.N.W. as we ex- 
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pected we were actually steering west. In the Lat. 45° 57’ N. Long. 
56° 30’, found the variation per amplitude 28° 20’ west; * we struck 
soundings on the Jaquet bank on the 13th May during thick foggy 
weather. In beating up between St. Paul’s isle to the Bird islands, 
we experienced the currents influence in a very great degree: Wwe 
expected to have weathered the large Bird island 10 or 12 miles 
instead of which it rose as ,much on passing it on the weather beam. 
It was during our run between Bird island and Anticosti, that we dis-. 
covered the error of our compasses, owing to which the Hastings was 
very near run upon Gape Gaspe. The same evil occured off Metis, 
in consequence of which the ship was placed in 13 fathoms water, 
supposing at the same time we were mid channel.” 

The foregoing instance of local attraction is no less remarkable for its 
extraordinary amount, than for the escape which the Hastings appears 
to have had from the imminent dangers to which she was exposed by 
it. We have long ago treated on this subject, and we again point out 
to the Commanders of our ships the great danger which they incur in 
overlooking this fearful cause of error in their compasses—one which 
may be accidentally introduced into any ship as it has been into the 
Hastings, and the ill effects of which she may not so happily escape. 





“Law Proceedings. 
Deck Loaps—Continued from page 138. 


| Case for the Defendant,—May it please your Lordship,—Gentlemen of 
the jury,—-In addressing you on the part of Mrs. Oliver, the defendant, I 
wish as far as posssible to remove from the case any t ing of a merely 
technical description, and to come at once to the facts which she has instrnocte 

me to lay before you, as being her view of the substantial justice of the 


case. 
- It has not escaped, I am sure, his Lordship—it could not have escaped 
the attention of any person accustomed to the rules of the profession, on the 
record as it now stands—if I were inclined to take the objection—my friend 
has not proved the authority to sign the charter-party for her, or any damage 
really sustained by his client, beyond the|sum which the record states has 
already been paid to the plaintiff If you compare the evidence of the 
rsons who speak to the custom, or the other persons whose testimony 
followed, with regard to the number of pieces that were delivered, and 
compare them with the bill of lading, their value at the price given by the 
last witness would not amount to the sum 29/. and a fraction, which upon 
the record has been paid into court, and is already in the pockets of 
the plaintiffs: but, Gentlemen, that is not the point that I am here to-da 
to defend. I don’t wish to place the safety of Mrs. Oliver upon it, wi 
regard to the damge in the cause, or with regard to the costs in the cause, or 
ae such matter. 
- Gentlemen, I address you as persons conversant with business, and I hope 
conversant with the liability and conditions of ship-owners ; and I address 
ou, confidently that in the result I shall be entitled to your verdict. My 
nd‘in his opening address, stated that this question was a great’and impor- 
tant question; it was considered to be a very general and important question. 
Now I will tell. you what that great question is: that great question simply 
is this, Whether the plaintiffs, Messrs. Gould, Dowie & Co. can put their 
hands into the pockets of Mrs. Oliver, to recover the 10/. 9s. 9d. or any 
smaller sum. at is the whole question in ‘this cause; because giving 
to them the extreme value which they ask, 10/. 9s. 9d. is the only. amount 
the plaintiffs ean recover: but I am not so young. as not to know, that 
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though the sim may be small, a question may beimportant; and I may 
be inelined to try a question of right in certain situations, although perhaps 
the damage done to my land or my interest may not exeeed one shilling. 
Then what is the great question to be tried? The question to be tried, I 
suppose, is this, ether or not it has been usual, or is right, in this Canada 
e, for vessels to earry a deck cargo. That may be a very important 
question: if it be an important question, I should have expected it to have 
beexw brought to trial by some great house against some of the respectable 
parties at Lloyd’s, in the shape of a question on insurance, and that 
question immediately raised. at is not the bhiect here; but perhaps you 
will hold with me when I state to you, that the present record that lies 
before my Lord’s officer is thus in the count alleged,—that this timber was 
impreper Pi laden on the deck; and being unproeesy laden on the deck, 
that the defendant as the owner of the vessel, is bound to make good the 
What do you suppose the second count is? The plaintiffs themselves say, 
there is a custom in the Canada trade, that there should be a deck freight ; 
they allege in terms that this cargo was properly on board by virtue of a 
custom, and that the goods were thrown overboard for the safety of the 
vessel and the cargo; and they claim an average upon that ground: they 
not only claim it, but argue in the Court of Common Pleas, and endeavour 
to-day to bring an action for what they call atotal loss. You know per- 
fectly well, if the goods were properly on deek or not: if they were not 
properly on deck, in point of law no general average arises. Supposing in 
any particular trade—and. I will not allude to the Canada trade, but any 
trade—supposing my goods be, by the master, or by my own act, loaded 
and stowed properly, and in the result they are thrown overboard for the 
sake of preserving the vessel, I cannot recover any general average. If I 
did make the claim, I should be told, No, sir; the goods of other persons 
eannot contribute in respect of that loss, because if the goods were properly 
there, either they were there with your assent, or not; and if with your 
essent, it is at your own loss: if not with your assent, it is the fault of the 
master,—and sue him for it; but you cannot have a general average. 

And in this case the cause was argued by my friends on one side, and 
Mr. Serjeant Stephens on the other; and they have claimed upon this very 
eause 20/. and a fraction, as being the amount which they are entitled to 
receive, expressly on the ground, that by the custom of this particular 
trade the goods were la y on the deck ; and after they have so insisted, 
and so argued, and so received, they say now, Allow us to turn round ; and 
though we could not—I hope I have made this clear to you in point of law 
—though we could not by law recover a single farthing by virtue of a 
general average, unless the goods were la y on the deck, now we turn 
round and say, they are not. This is the way of fighting a great public 
question! this is the way in which it is to be decided! Gentlemen, it is 
coming very far north—we were trying a question, and making it a great 
question. Yes, but we will put the question both ways; we will say the 
goods ought not to have been on boats and then we eleins a general loss ; 
and we will say the goods ought to have been on board, and will take the 

eneral average ; and we will try the question under these circumstances— 
Reads, I win—tails, you lose; either it is right, or wrong. And I declare 
upon my word, during the experience that I have at the bar—my 
experience being inferiar to many others, and of course infinitely inferior to 
that of the Judge who presides—but I never did hear, in the course of my 
professional experience, of a case where a plaintiff first recovers in one view: 
of facts, and of the legal result of those facts; and then turns round and 
says, ‘I have averred a custom, I have stated upon my record that the: - 
goods were lawlully on the deck; I have claimed a contribution under 
general average; I have made you, the ship-owner, contribute; I have 
received 29/. on the ground that the goods were on the deck properly; 
and having done so, allow me to say that black is white, and allow me to. 
say what | before inaisted on was unfounded—the goods were not lawfully 
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on board—there was no such custom ;,—for if the case of to-day be true, I 
am certain those persons connected with this case will, as men of honor, 
say that was a mistake, and will give a cheque for 29/., because to-day we 
seek to recover, on the ground that the general average ought not to have. 
been paid. 

Now, Gentlemen, let us see a little what the breaches are, and what way 
the plaintiff means to shape his case. He says first—and this to me is per- 
fectly new ; I am stating it in the presence of the Judge, who has had great 
experience, and by and by he will tell you the law—the first breach is this 
—and I do this to show you what it is to which your minds are to be 
addressed in the course of the cause—the first breach is, that the defendant 
did not load a full and complete cargo, not exceeding what the vessel could 
reasonably stow ; but on the contrary caused to be loaded on board of 
her cargo much exceeding what she could reasonably stow and carry. 
Now I ioe say you perce well know, that what we call a breach, is 
what we suppose to be a violation by the defendant of some stipulation 
upon which the contract is founded. 

Now what do these words commonly apply to? To this—it is a provi- 
sion for the benefit of the ship-owner; it 1s a provision that you, the mer- 
chant, shall put on board a sufficient cargo, not exceeding what she could 
reasonably carry: it is a provision for the protection of the owner ; the 
more goods there are on board, they getthe more freight; and if you only 
partially load the vessel I shall not have a full freight: I therefore make 
you stipulate that you will put on board a full cargo for the benefit of me 
the ship-owner ; it is a stipulation for the protection of the owner that 
there shall be a full cargo, but it is a restriction on the quantity to be 
placed on board, and for the protection of the owner of the goods. 

* The second breach is this—and certainly I never saw such a thing in the 
whole course of my existence—that the defendant loaded a cargo much 
exceeding what the ship could reasonably stow or carry; and that the 
defendant improperly loaded part of the cargo on the deck, by which it was 
exposed to great peril, and plaintiffs could not insure. There is here no 
averment even that the vessel was lost, or any part of the cargo was | 
nor any averment that they intended to insure. His Lordship will atten 
to these breaches, because they are rather mere technical points; it is only 
necessary for you to see what the questions are. The third and only other 
breach, 1s this: ‘‘ that the defendant did not take due care of the 0, 
but that through his default part of the cargo was thrown overboard.” 
This has nothing to do with the present cause; because one can understand 
this—whether I properly load the vessel or stow the cargo is one thing, 
that is before the voyage commences: but this is a complaint -of my not 
taking due care of the cargo during the voyage, and of that there is no 
pretence to complain, because it is in evidence, in the then state of the 
vessel it was necessary to throw it overboard. It was not therefore a want 
ef care, but it is this—from whatever cause, the condition of the ship was 
such, it was necessary to throw part of the cargo overboard. Gentlemen, 
these are the observations I wished to make with regard to the technical 
parts of the case. 

. Now, Gentlemen, to come at once to that whicl: is the substance of it— 
what is the question you have to try? Is it to try whether or no, regard 
being had to the safety of the crew, ship, and cargo, it would be advisable 
and expedient there should be a rule made, that in the Canada trade there 
should be no timber carried on the deck? That is notthe question. I am 
not seaman enough to hnow how far a deck cargo is important, or in the 
way of obstructing the due navigation of the vessel—upon that, different 
opinions may be entertained : suffice it to say, it is not the question to-day. 

e question to-day is this: Has this vessel, by receiving a deck cargo, 
done it in a manner which entitles them to say it was loaded exceeding 
what she ought to have loaded? Now, Gentlemen, as the thing now stands, 
how is it? Some gentlemen have been called, of great respectability, for 
the purpose of stating, that they being ship-owners, have in certain cases 
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paid in respect of losses on timber loaded on deck. My friend says, the 
object of that evidence—-and his Lordsdip admitted it on that ground—was 
to shew that the deck cargo sailed at the risk of the ship-owner. I 

here to make my stand, and say, with submission to his Lordship and you, 
that the question is not at whose risk the cargo sails—the question is not 
so, either between the merchant and the ship-owner, or between the mer- 
chant and she ship-owner and the insurer—the question is not at whose risk 
it is; the question is this, Considering that these parties were entering 
into the charter-party with reference to the particular trade, whether or no 
the merchant who puts his goods on board can complain of that being done 
by the ship-owner in the present instance, which has been the practice of 
this trade? That isthe question. Certain topics of en, may perhaps 
induce men to say, If there is any danger, for the future let there be no 
deck cargo, don’t run the risk of the cargo, and the ship, and the master, 
and crew. But that is not the question. Ifyou or I enter into a charter- 
party, we must, with reference to the stipulations init, be understood to be 
contracting with reference to the state of that trade to which the charter- 
party refers. If I enter into a contract for the carriage of goods by land, 
we are not to inquire abouta question of humanity, but this: 


This gentleman and myeelf are entering into an arrangement or bargain : 
what is the interpretation of it? It is this: that which is usual in this line’ 
of business to which we are referring. That being so, it appears to me it is 

rfectly idle to be inquiring what would be a proper regulation for the 

ture, or inquiring into a speculative cause with regard to the effect of a 
deck cargo: the question is, These parties, being accustomed to the busi- 
ness, having agreed there should be a full cargo taken, whether you can 
with reference to that trade say, that that is wrong in this instance, and not 
the common practice. Allow me to say, in the first place, persons best 
know themselves the policy of the contracts into which they enter, and 
those who are interested in the question ; and no man is more interested than 
the captain, because his life is at stake, if the case of the plaintiff is true; 
and the captain must know how far it is safe and proper to have a deck 
cargo. But what is the evidence here? The evidence as it now stands is, 
that during,, I think, the space of ie or nine years, the vessels about 
which I inquired had uniformly carried deck raph ge that these cargoes in 
amount hed been, I think, in the proportion of a load and a halt to the 
register ton ; that, if you take that proportion of number of loads which are 
supposed to have been on board the vessel in question, it is infinitely below 
the contract; that if you take the average—and I beg you will do the 
defendant the justice to turn to your own notes—if you take the average of 
them, it will be found that the cargo in the particular instance was, with 
reference to her measurement, which you see is 425 tons, much below the 
calculation of that which is usual in the trade. And shall it be said that 
Gould, Dowie, & Co., who first of all claimed for a general average, and 
afterwards for a total loss—who recover one day on the ground of the goods 
being properly on deck, and seek to recover on the following day on the 

and that they ought not to have the £29 in their pockets, on the ground 
t this red pine timber never should have been on the deck,—s they 
also be heard to say, that that which is usual in the trade, treated as proved 
the witnesses, should be in their case that sort of breach of contract for _ 
which Gould, Dowie, & Co. shall recover against Mrs. Oliver? 


It does not stop there, because something was said with reference to this 
vessel having been, I think, of a build resembling the build of vessels in 
the of Lancaster some twenty-six years ago; and one of the answers 
of Surveyor Bayley supposed the vessel was of a particular age; and he 
spoke to her build, capacity, and the injuries she received. But with 
regard to this particular vessel, it turns out that the vessel has not only 
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earried deck cargoes, but also a much greater proportion of loads than the 
loads in question; nay more, that this very vessel has carried a r 
cargo, and with a deck cargo, to the very house of Gould, Dowie, & Co., 
who to-day complain of it. We have it now, not upon what other vessels 
may have done, or what other vessels have done, nor upon what in point 
of theory or conjecture these vessels might do, or what other houses have 
received; but we have this, that other vessels carry deck loads, and this 
vessel has carried itself with safety and has had a deck load, and consigned 
to this very house of Gould, Dowie, & Co. Now, Gentlemen, my friend 
says, Well, but I call witnesses before you to show in these cases the risk 
lies on the ship-owner. In he first place, supposing persons in virtue 
of the liability or supposed liability to pay, that is not this question ; this is 
not a question at whose risk, but it is a question whether we have impro- 
rly stowed goods on deck: that is the question, and the sa question. 
ow, Gentlemen, some of the ship-owners were called, and said, in one or 
two instances hey Pete in respect of loss, some by, jettison and some by 
being washed over , in respect of goods being on deck. It is the case 
of one or two persons who under certain circumstances choose to make cer- 
tain payments, that a great number of cases arise at Guildball; we have 
had in this court a great number of cases to try, questions which have 
arisen out of the acts of individuals in making submissions from various 
causes. One told you he paid 91. and a fracion—that his captain was 
oing to sea; and another gentleman spoke of 91. odd in two instances 
ving been paid by him. If Mrs. Oliver had consulted her own interest 
in this matter, no man could have doubted, after she has obtained your 
verdict, she will find to her cost, if she paid the 10]. 9s. Od. she would 
have been much better off by perhaps ten times that amount; although 
the plaintiffs cannot recover more than that sum of 101. 9s. od. after the 
receipt of the general average, it is a fact in this cause, that it will not be 
tried for less than 700/. or 10007. If then the owner of the vessel had con- 
sulted her own prudence, she might have said, I will have no further 
dealings with gentlemen who call for general average and for total loss, 
but pay them the 10/. 9s. 9d.; but no, at the sittings after the term, it is 
said to be at the risk of the ship-owner. Supposing it to have been so, 
and supposing all persons paid, not with a view to conciliate the merchant, 
not to prevent the captain and crew being hazarded; but supposing it to 
be true in these cases the persons paid because they thought it was at the 
risk of the ship-owner, what has that to do with it? e question is— 
and his Lordship will tell you— Whether or no the defendant did unreason- 
ably load the cargo on deck in a way which subjected her to the charge of 
carrying more than the vessel could reasonably stow. That is the question. 


Now, Gentlemen, let us see a Itttle further how the matter stands. My 
friend calls the captain, and I think then the mate of a vessel called the 
Queen, who was at Quebec at the very time the vessel sailed, I think, in 
November 1885. What does he say? We were there at the same tame 
she was loading—about the same time; there are ponds in which the tim- 
ber is commonly kept. Mr. Price, one of the Plaintiffs on this record, is 
the resident partner at Quebec; Mr. Jameson is the superintendent on 
behalf of Mr. Price at the ponds; Mr. Jameson is the person who sees the 

“timber quit the pond for the purpose of being loaded on board the vessels ; 
there are other vessels there, there was the Denton of Newcastle, the Triton 
of Sunderlan |’ and others, who had all deck cargoes ; and I know one had, 

Queen—I am sure you remember the Queen had a deck cargo, although 
he said that the deck cargo was a smaller deck cargo than this, for this was 
& cargo consisting of two tiers of red pine timber. Before we go to that, 
let us see how this stands. The red pine timber is a timber of smaller 
dimensions than the white pine: I am not quite sure that the witness did 
say that the white pine was of greater specific gravity, but, at all events, it 
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is in larger pieces; and where you have a red pine cargo you in facet com- 
monly have two tiers, while, if you load white pine, the white pine is in 
larger pieces. 


Mr. Baron Gurney.| He does not say it was in two tiers. Mr. Chrise- 
ton says, the red pine runs generally smaller than the white—it is more 
common to have two tiers of the red timber than of the white, because the 
white is so much larger than the red. 


Mr. Serjeant Atcherley.| My understanding of the evidence is this: 
that whether you are s ing of the spring ora fall voyage when you 
have a deck cargo of white pine timber, it will not bear two tiers by rea- 
eon of its size; ut if you have two tiers, it is of the red, and not of the 
white, Where is the captain of the Triton and of the Denton? Is there 
any person to show you there is a difference between the spring and the 

with regard to the usage in the trade to carry deck cargoes? The 
very principal witness my friend put into the box told you his opinion 
with re to the safety of it; and how did it happen that in the 
instances mentioned they carried deck cargoes? According to some of my 
friend’s witnesses, it is not a question of more or less whether they ought 
to take a deck cargo at all. Does not one thing occur to you as being 
singular? This is not the case of a vessel consigned to some agent, or 
some person,—here is a vessel consigned to Quebec with a resident partner 
there with a superintendent on the spot, the superintendent at the ponds, 
the ponds within a few hundred yards of the place where the vessel is load- 
or supposing no evidence was given ; supposing I was to sit down and 
ofter no evidence at all, but ask you this question: Do you believe that 
this vessel was loaded in the way in which she was with a deck cargo of 
two tiers of red pine, without Mr. Jameson, the superintendent, knowin 
it? What is he there for? He superintends at the pond, he is there to 
supply and take an account of the quantity of that which is given out. It 
is thet which the bill of lading is given for; the ponds are within a few 
hundred yards of the vessel; the vessel is loaded and sails nae) ; Do you 
believe that was done without the assent of Jameson? Couple this with 
the fact that the usage in this trade had been so—that vessels had gone to 
this house with deck cargoes, and other vessels had done the same ; couple 
that with the ordinary practice ; tell me what Jameson the superintendent 
was there for; and let me ask you, Do you believe it was not with Jame- 
son’s knowledge? 


Now, Gentlemen, you are aware of this; in the first place, if a superin- 
tendent is of any value whatever, I suppose his duty is to see what the 
quantities are that are furnished to each particular vessel. I suppose he is 
to take an account of the timber, and I suppose the sizes of them ; and he 
is to check them on behalf of his owner: Do you suppose, if there was no 
deck cargo on board, he could have thought that all these pieces of red pine 
timber, together with the oak, the ash, and the elm, and the pe spars, 
could have been stowed without there being any on the deck? friends 
case is this: that the quantities both on the deck and in the hold on the 
vessel altogether, made a ie and excessive quantity ; if it did, how could 
Jameson suppose that all that quantity was loaded in the vessel, if he did 
not think any was loaded on the deck? Gentlemen, it shall not be left to 
inference, although I hope I am not too sanguine in saying, addressing you 
as commercial men, and who understand these matters better than I do, it 
is obvious Jameson on the spot must have known what the loading was 
and the extent of it, and would not believe the eect By but, Gentlemen, 
I will prove to you this: I will prove in the first place by captains one 
after another, it has been almost the uniform practice in this trade so to 
carry. I will prove to you that the plaintiffs themselves knew it; and I 
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will prove to you that the cargoes were from the ponds of the plaintiffs, 
under the superintendence of Jameson; I will prove to you that after she 
was loaded with these two tiers of timber on board, Jameson himself went 
on board when on the point of sailing, and saw the two tiers of timber on 
the deck, made a remark to one of the persons on board with regard to the 
sample of timber, and complimented the captain on the mode of doing it. 
After that regular, almost unbroken course of business, and this quanti 
of timber loaded, which must have proved to an experienced man that it 
could not have been stowed without its being on the deck,—and after Mr. 
Jameson finding his way on deck, and speaking in praise of the sample of 
timber, and the vessel goes to sea,—I say after all this, 1 am surprised. I 
wish to say nothing to their disadvantage, but to bring an action in order 
to recover 39/. and a fraction in one count, saying that the goods were 
properly there, and insisting on the general average ; and then, after get- 
ting that, though I have received from your pocket a contribution upon 
that footing, now I will turn round and say ‘‘ Now all that is a mistake, I 
ought not to have had the | haste average ;”’ (I have heard of a man 
turning his back upon himself, and this is that case to-day ;) ‘‘ I now seek 
to recover 101.” 


- Now, Gentlemen, I dare say you are aware, when a question of law is 
raised here, it is decided in the Court of Common Pleas ; and this question 
was discussed there on the second count; but instead of being a matter of 
law, and discussed in that shape, in the shape of a demurrer, suppose the 
case had come to-day as a matter of charge, what would my Lord have 
said? Do you put forward not only inconsistent but opposite modes of 
viewing the case? do you mean to say it was properly loaded and not pro- 

rly loaded—that there is a custom and no custom—that black is white ? 

0, Gentlemen, there is no white in this case, it is black altogether. The 
question is this: whether or no the defendant can be charged with having, 
eontrary to the practice of his trade, improperly and excessively loaded the 
vessel by putting the goods on board the deck. rie friend, for the purpose 
of the cause, says this: that the tendency of a deck load is to make a vessel 
top-heavy, and impede the crew, and in rough weather make the thing 
more dangerous ; aad he would have you to suppose it was for the benefit 
of the ship-owner. It is not for his benefit; it certainly may be to a cer- 
tain extent, because the larger the cargo, the greater the amount of freight, 
and of course the better for the ship.owner; and it may be also better for 
the merchant, because, in the first place, the merchant peu his goods more 
directly to market; but more important is this—if there is to be a deck 
cargo as well as in the hold, the rate of the freight will be lower. Ifa per- 
son asked me, or I were to ask any person on a stage coach, bi sir, how 
much per head will you carry us from here to Canterbury, his answer 
would be, ‘Do you mean to let me take outside passengers, or not? 
because if you won’t permit me to take u persons on the outside, I cannot 
afford to take you tor less than a pound. ’ So with regard to merchants 
and ship-owners ; ‘‘ If you don’t allow me to have a deck freight, I cannot 
carry the cargo in the hold at the same rate of freight as before.” 


But that is not the question. It only shows how these things may be 
strained to serve one side of the case. Then says my friend, ‘“‘ Look at the 
facts of the case, and look at the protest ; here there is a deck cargo, that 
injured the vessel.” Did it? where does the injury arise from? Says one 
of the witnesses, ‘“‘If a sea breaks over you, it is liable to set the cargo 
adrift, and the equilibrium of the vessel is lost.” So far from that damage 
occurring, nothing of the sort is supposed ; it is not suggested that a single 

iece of the red pine ever started an inch. On the contrary, the vessel 
eing in the condition the protest states, the timber was thrown overboard 
for the safety of the ship. All these theories, with regard to contingent 
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mischief, fail. Were the crew interrupted? I should say, not much. I 
know this, that with regard to the effect on the master and crew resulting 
from there being a deck cargo, that depends on the stowage, and not on the 
fact of there being a deck cargo; but then let us see what the surveyor 
says. He says it is liable to injure the deck beams and also the bulwarks ; 
is there any pretence for that on the present occasion? I beg leave to 
draw your Lordship’s attention to this: we are not considering what the 
rule should be, but gf erent in this particular trade. The protest tells 
you—my friend has read it to you in evidence—that a strong sea struck the — 
vessel on the stern; that in consequence of that, as I understand the evi- 
dence, the water got into the hold, the timber in it got loose, and, if I may 
use the expression, by reason of the tugging of the storm, kept bum ing 
inst her, and the stern was injured. Were the deck beams touched ? 
nothing of the sort. The surveyor, Mr. Bayley, says, ‘‘I think the effect of 
their being a deck cargo, may be to produce an injury to the vessel in an 
indirect manner.” The vessel is by him examined after she is lightened 
of her cargo, and it is found that the damage is in her stern alone. Then 
what is the question I have now to try before you and his Lordship? It.is 
not whether Mr. Chapman was himself a ship-owner, but whether or no it 
was @ proper mode of loading the cargo on deck? I dare say his Lordship is 
aware, on this record there is a pea, fret of all saying it was not properly 
laden on the deck, and secondly that it was with the authority of the 
plaintiff. If it was a doubtful question what the practice has been— 
supposing it was not in proof that this particular vessels had gone for years 
and years with deck cargoes, and had carried larger than the cargo in 
uestion with safety—supposing it was not in proof it was done for Messrs. 
ould, Dowie, & Co. the present plaintifiz—what then? Itis not in proof, 
I am quite certain you will say that the contract of the parties must be 
construed with reference to what is usual in the trade ; but supposing you 
should be of opinion that there was no such usage in the trade, though the 
plaintiffs heve averred the custom, what then? Can the plaintiffs in point 
of common honesty, and more than in law, allow a cargo to be so loaded 
under their own eye, see it done, not dispute it, but approve of it, compli- 
ment the captain on the stowage ; and if there is a jettison say, We will 
endeavour to recover in one of two ways? My superintendent's act is my 
act: am I to permit a man to load according to the ordinary practice in 
the trade? Am I tosay, Did i approve of it, and let the vessel go to 
sea, and then complain of it? If the case was a case of bona fide, it should 
have been stated thus: at the time the captain was asking for a quantity 
of the red pine timber more than the vessel could have carried, ‘‘ No, our 
wish is not to put any load on deck, we will not have a cargo on deck.” 
He would have said, “I know it is usual to have a deck cargo in the 
Canada trade, and therefore if you do it, you load it at your own risk.” 
He sees the cargo on board, takes the chance, a double chance of being 
right or wrong. 


Gentlemen, I shall call these witnesses before you, and then I hope you 
will have great pleasure in not encouraging this double view of the case 
with re to its complexion and commercial result: and more particularly 
when that which is done, is done in obedience to the practice which has 
obtained in this trade—done according to that which other vessels have 
done, and which the superintendant approved of when he saw the timber 
going on board, and when he saw it afterwards. 


My friend has reminded me of the authority of Major v. White 7, Car- 
rington and Payne, which goes to explain the doctrine I am contending 
for. It does not signify, even supposing you are of opinion all these things 
were wrong with regard to its being the practice—supposing it was clear, 
so far from its being a general practice, that they never were allowed if the 
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merchant knew of it: he cannot afterwards complain, He must take his 
stand at the time—it is common sense and honesty. The case which I have 
referred to, related to some vitriol, or something of that sort; and the rule 
of law is laid down by Lord Ellenborough, to which I would refer his Lord- 
ship. In that case the practice was clearly against him; and he says at the 
end, assuming it as strong as you please against the owner on the ground of 
the general usage, “If the merchant sees the thing done at the time, and 
assents to it, he cannot afterwards complain :’’—that is common sense,—it 
is only ‘that which every man’s sense of justice would teach him, without 
any lawyer;—if you saw it and wished to take your objection to it, you 
should have done it at the time; you are not to stand by and see me foad 
my vessel, incurring what my friend calls the risk of the vessel: who has a 
greater interest in that than the captain, whose life is at stake ? 


Gentlemen, I am afraid the evidence will runa great length; but Mrs. 
Oliver, the defendant, has thought proper to lay the case before you and 
your Lordship, and I shall prove the which I have stated to you; the 
practice of the trade with regard to other vessels, and of the vessel with 

t to their wean Ratan cargoes, and the, extent of it; and the e 
and the understanding of the trade with regard to itsbeing what the 
intiffs have themselves ealled an ancient and laudable custom in the 
adian trade. If it wasclearly against me, the law says this—for your 
own good sense and regard to justice will tell you this—that a man shall not 
jook upon and approve of that being done for his benefit, and take the 
chance of it in another way, It is true, she has carried cargoes to a larger 
amount; and I have received deck cargoes, (and so other vessels have 
done the same thing,) and have let my superintendent supply a cargo, 
which could not have been stowed except by being on a part of the deck. 
And it is also true, that the superintendent saw it; and now that a loss has 
happened, you say it was a total loss, and not a total loss; and a general 
average, and not a general average ; it is right for me to recover 39/. odd— 
to recover it either way. It is a great and important question. The 
amount is very small; and the parties who are now meeting this tand 
important question, say it is a custom, and not a custom; aud there is 
an average, and there is not an average loss. Gentlemen, that is not what 
a jury of the var of London will, I hope, approve of. I don’t mean to 
say & word in disrespect of the gentlemen; but when I see this record 
presenting this double aspect brought forward, after the assent of the 
superintendent, I do say, Mrs. Oliver has a right to complain; I think it 
is pean in a situation in which she ought not to be placed. She is 
a person having only this vessel, and she is not here beforejyou to prove 
these facts; and I hope, not so much upon any ground of law, as upon the 
round of the justice and merits of the case, that Messrs. Gould, Dowie & 
Go., shall not have it both ways ; that.they shall not in the same breath sa 
it is right, and wrong: and they ought not to recover at all, if that whic 
was done was according to the practice of the trade, and known to the 
plaintiffs. Now, that was done with reference to the Queen, the vessel to 
which Mr. Chrisston spoke: and with reference to the Triton and Denton, 
of Newcastle, the masters of neither of whom are called; and why? 
beeause they thought it was useless :—‘“‘ No, don’t let us bring any body 
who saw Mr. Jameson there ; because if so, there is an end to all discussion 
‘and oy ae on the matter, and it will come to an end.” That is what the 
plaintifis say. 


-. Gentlemen, I trust in the result, though I am afraid, after a prolonged 
detail of evidence,—that you will have great pleasure in doing Mrs. Oliver 
the bare justice of at least relieving her from this doublefaced demand, and 
in finding your verdict for the defendant. 
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LocaL ATTRACTION IN IRON VESSELS. 


On Friday evening the 22nd March, the Theatre of the Royal 
Institution was crowded to hear Dr. Farraday’s lecture on the plan 
recently introduced by Professer Airy, the Astronomer Royal, for 
neutralizing the effect of Iron Steam Vessels on the compass. 

It is well known that this valuable and indispensable instrument has 
hitherto been quite useless in these vessels, unless removed to a most 
inconvenient heigth above the decks. This was noticed by Lieut. now 
Capt. W. Allen, in the Alburka, in Lander’s last expedition to the 
Quorra; and as another instance, it is related of the Rainbow, the Iron 
Steamer on board which Mr. Airy’s experiment was made, that her 
commander, at the close of a most anxious voyage from Liverpool, 
(where the vessel was built) was so much at a loss about his gituation 
when off the Isle of Wight, that he was obliged to ask a fisherman 
where he was: on being told that he must steer E. S. E. (we think it 
was) to gain his port, he replied that he would give a good deal to 
know in what direction E. S. E. was, for being in an iron vessel his 
compass was useless. 

It was on the aurival of this vessel at Woolwich, that Professor Airy 
was employed to institute his enquiries respecting the best means of 
rendering the compass available in iron steamers. 

Dr. Farraday in giving a general account of the method adopted by 
the Professor in his experiments, illustrated his subject by means of a 
large plate of sheet iron, which represented the vessel, above and 
iounrds one end of which, a horizontal magnetic needle was placed 
similar in position to the Binnacle compass.——The sheet of iron was 
then made to traverse on a central pin placed immediately under the 
needle, by which arrangement, the process of swinging the vessel was 
at simply exemplified ; 

r. Airy, we were informed, having swung the vessel in the usual 
manner, ascertaining for each point of the compass the magnetic var- 
iation, and then by vibrating the needle under similar circumstances he 
also obtained the comparative magnetic intensity. By the application 
of mathematical reasoning to their data, he was enabled to estimate the 
general direction and amount of the disturbing force, which was thus 
so mischievously exerted in the needle, and to counteract which, a 

_Temedy was now to be sought. 

From the extraordinary effects exhibited on the needle during these 
investigations, the inference meron drawn by Capt. Johnson from 
his interesting experiments on board the Garryowen in 1837, were 
confirmed, namely ,—that the iron vessel did not act merely by inductive 
influence as a mass of self iron, but as regular and permanent magnet, 
exhibiting the effects of determined polarity. io 

Professor Airy under these circumstances, has employed artificial 
magnets as ‘‘ Correctors” and so places them as to nutralize the effect 
of the vessel and thus leave the needle subject to the earth’s magnetic 
influence alone. It is obvious that the position of the ‘‘ Correctors”’ 
must be ascertained by seperate experiments for each vessel. 
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Dr. Farraday stated that the Professor’s plan liad been tried with 
complete success on board the Ironsides, in her voyage to S. America, 
and also on board the Rainbow on her recent trip to Antwerp, but it 
can scarcely be expected that the complete success of this ingenious 
method of Professor Airy’s should be securely established without much 
longer experience. When we consider the very complicated character 
which a vessel considered as a magnet, must under all circumstances 
present, her extreme liability to change her magnetic condition by concus- 
sion, by alteration of trim, &c. and when we further take into account the 
effects consequent on change of temperature, and on the vessel’s removal 
from station to station on the earth’s surface, we may reasonably expect 
that the plan will still meet with many practical difficulties, ere it can be 
pronounced perfectly successful. Much however has been effected, and 
we cannot but congratulate the public on the introduction of a plan so 
happily conceived, and thus so far successfully applied. 

e compass is now no longer a useless instrument on board our 
iron vessels, and though much caution must still be exercised in its 
application, the principal difficulties seem to be removed, and the 
commanders of our iron vessels, with proper skill and care, may now 
perform these voyages (the short ones at least) with confidence and 
comfort. 

Dr. Farraday in concluding his subject, suggested the propriety of 
some public person being appointed to superintend the application of 
these ‘‘ Correctors’’ whenever they may be employed, sinee the prin- 
ciple however good in itself, if carelessly or ignorantly misapplied, might 
be productive of the most disastrous consequences. 





REMINISCENCES, 


The Lords of the Treasury have issued a warrant, taking from I}fracombe 


the character of a seperate port, and uniting it as a creek to the port of 
Barnstaple. | 


On all new appointments of boatswain to her Majesty’s dockyards the 
salary is to be 2001. per annnm instead of 2501. 


The Admiralty have directed that from the Ist. of April next, the Lieu- 
tenants, directors of police in her Majesty’s dockyards, shall in future hold 
their situations in the same manner as the Admiral Superintendants of those 
establishments, viz., they are from that date to be paid at the rate of 2502. 
per annum, instead of 2001. , 


_The Indus of 78 guns, has just been launched at Portsmouth.—Her 
dimensions in our next. ; ; | 


Vice Admiral Sir Thomas Harvey, it is said will succeed to the North 
yal and West India command, vacant by the death of Sir Charles 
aget. 


‘The expedition for ence purposes and exploring the southern regions 
we commanded by Captain James Ross, who will have the Terror and 
rebus. | 


The exhibition of the models and designs for Nelson’s Monument, was 


opened, free of expence, and the rooms of Mr. Rainy in t Street 
gratuitously lent for the purpose. y in Regen , 
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Tasie XLIII. 


' For reducing Constantinople Small Feet to English Yards, and 
English Yards to Constantinople Small Feet. 





1 Constantinople small -Foot == 0°708536602 English Yards. 
1 English Yard . . . . == 1°411359691 Constantinople small Feet. 
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28°341 | 56°454 : 55°974| 111°497 











1} 709 

2| 1-417 29:050 | 57°866 | 80, 56683| 112909 
3 | 2126 29°759 | 59°277 | 81] 57-391} 114-320 
4) 2834 30°467 | 60-688 | 82; 58:100| 115-731 
5 | 3-543 31:176 | 62°100 | 83) 68-809; 117-143 
6 | 4951 31-884 | 63511 | 84, 59°517| 118554 
71 4960 32593 | 64923 | 85] 60-226! 119-966 
8 | 5669 33°301 | 66-334 | 86) 60934! 121-377 
9| 6-377 34010 | 67:746 | 87! 61643| 122788 
10 | 7-085 84718 | 69°157 88) 62°351| 124200 
11 | 7-794 35°427 | 70°568 | 89: 63060; 125-611 
12} 8-502 36135 | 71:979 | 90| 63768! 127-022 
13 | 9-211 36°844 | 733°91 4 64:477 | 128434 
14 | 9.920 37°552 | 74802 | 92] 65°185| 129°845 
15 | 10-628 38:261 | 76-213 | 93) 65894) 131-256 
16 | 11-337 38°970 | 77625 | 94: 66°602/ 132-668 
17 | 12-045 39:678 | 79-036 | 95| 67°311| 134-079 
18 | 12-754 | 40°387 | 80°447 | 96! 68020] 135-491 
19 | 12-462 41:095 | 81:859 | 97) 68728! 136902 
{ 20 | 13°171 41804 | 83270 | 98| 69-437) 138313 
21 | 14879 42-512 | 84682 | 99) 70°145| 139°725 
22 | 15°588 43°221 | 86°093 | 100| 70°854! 141°136 
23 | 16-296 43°929 | 87-504 | 150] 106:280!| 211-704 
24 | 17-005 44-638 | 88-916 | 200! 141°707 | 282°272 
» | 25 | 17-713 45°346 | 90°327 | 25 177-134 352°840 
26 | 18°422 46°056 | 91°738 | 800! 212°561; 423-408 
27 | 19°131 46°768 | 93°150 | 350! 247-988 | 493-976 
28 | 19-839 47-472 | 94°561 | 400) 283-415 564-544 
29 | 20-548 48180 | 95°972 | 450, 318-841) 635-112 
30 | 21:256 48°889 | 97°384 | 500, 354-268 | 705-680 
81 | 21-965 49°598 | 98795 | 550! 389°695  776°248 
32 | 22:673 50°806 |100°207 | 600) 425°122/ 846°816 
33 | 23°382 61:015 |101°618 | 650} 460°549 | 917°384 
34 | 24-090 51728 |103:029 | 700) 495-976 987°952 
35 | 24-799 52432 1104°441 | 750| 581°402 1058°520 
36 | 25°507 53140 |105°852 | 800) 566°829 1129-088 
37 | 26-216 53°840 [107-263 | 850| 602°256 1199°656 
38 | 26-924 54557 1108675 | 900, 637°683 1270°224 
39 | 27-638 55°266 |110°086 |1000| 708-537 1411-360 
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Wrecks or Britiso SHIPPING. 
From the Shipping Gazette and other sources. 
Continued from page 212. 























VESSELS’ BELONGING, MASTER'S WHERE WHERE WHERE ; 
NAMES. TO. NAME, FROM, TO. WRECKED, WHEN, 
Alert Waterford (‘Duggan Cardiff Waterford | Waterford Feb. 33. all lost 
Allen eccecees (Dickinson |Maldon Leeds not heard of since Jan. 4. 
Andrew Sligo Nugent Sligo ss fawn eevee |Sligo ‘Feb. 6, all lost 
Arcadia* Bristol ~—f...... eo. (Fern. Po. |London labandoned | | Dec. 94. 


190 Barbary Shields Grimson run down by the jDerwent ‘Feb. cr, sv 
Charles + N.Brunswk'Goodwin jN.Brunswk Gloucester ‘Aberaron’ Feb. 7, cr. 8V. 
~ Chars. Forbes! ---..0+-.. | Wilkie St.John NB Kirkaldy jabandoned Jan. 18 
































Cornelia coceseeee. Beckman |Amsterdam London Off Egmond Feb. 5, ‘cr. BV. 
DavidCannon eeeeeecens Duffill eevee eevee eeoeeeeoeo Odessa Jen 28, cr. BV. 

195 Defiance iStonchon Cveeneeeee freon: caee Tees Ba (Jan. 3l, cr. BY. 
Despatch occ cscccee |eoccccsces Ipswich Kirkaldy not heard of since Dec. 25. 
Ditto Luc Gibraltar |Liverpool j|not heard of since Dec. 17. 
Dake of York with ‘troops! 14th Reg. /Antigua Barbados |Guadaloup Dec. 96. 
Dunlop sevveceees (Gifney Liverpool |iobart T. |Table Bay (Nov. 24. 
Ebenezer se Bath Gee iwia caiate water Dou les Liverpool {Liverpool |Feb. 93, cr. sv. 
Edinburgh |Liverpool |Bristowe {Nw Orleans Liverpool |Crow RockiFeb. 8, 9 lose. 
Eleanor Aberdeen |[....cees. si) ak vee pana alee ec cose. {reas Bay jJan. 31, cr. sv. 
Emulator Dartmouth Poland Dartmouth Bordeaux |Cordocian |Jan. 22, 3 lost 
Fame eecccc.cce REEVES Amona Liverpool! {Naples Feb. cr. sv. 

206 Fanny eeeeveenve Gill Hobart Tn. K.G. sound Ss. Cc; Austral June 20. 
Favorite Liverpool ‘Roe Liverpool |..... ee ee jLiverpool |Jan. 7. 

Forster eeerecccece |eesee evcece Harte! pool London . Suderoog Jan. 23. 
Fortitude London Thomas Brazils =... «see. (St. Albans |Feb. 8, er. av 
Fortitude |Lerwick [Anderson |Leith not heard | of since |Dec. 96. 

910 Frederick eseeess|Hurman {Marseilles [Hull, not | heard of jsince Dec. 9. 

pecteick St. Andrews errr rrr pe as’d water logd. people in foretop |by Hebe, Feb. 

Belfast cnc cecces lina Belfast Bally Castle Jan, 8, cr. sv. 

Gin ow sch. porey Miller not heard | of since |.......... (Jan. 8& 

Glasgin sch. ie eeoceestene ecrcece |e ee orttenae Hol L Feb. 7. 

215 Harriet vescocseee|Waters {Limerick Bristol Tralee Feb. 24, all a 
Isabella scoeveress |Waddingha|Wisbeach |Leith not heard of since Jan. § 
James Yarmouth [Cutts Yarmouth |Leith off Berwick Feb. I6. 

James Flint: *eeeeeocros oe eeeeroce off Mostyn Feb. 14, 2 lust 
John Duggen |Berwick |Lowry Newcastle [Gibraltar |........+. 

220 Joseph& John! -s+es+esee| ceacecees Yarmouth |Leeds not heard ofsince Jan 6. 
Ly Downshire Dundrum Kane Dundalk /Campbleton/Copland I, |Feb. 13, cr. sv, 
Levie Aberdeen |,......... |Sunderland|Aberdeen Hartlepool Feb. 
pie Kate Dublin j..... esses {Liverpool {Dublin Kilbro’ [. |Beb, 10, cr. sv. 

anbab! .+..- .... |Moore Lisbon Poole Seilly R, |Eeb. 22, all lost 

225 Marjory Perth eteereenee lrecnee soos [eccosesone Holy Island Feb. 2: 

Marion cccccccees (Christal Liverpool |Balina Broadbaven|Feb. 23, 6 lost 
Martha London [Elliotts =f. ws ee eee London |Harbro’ 8: |Feb. 19, 1 lost 
Mary Limerick |Fuge Liverpool |Limerick /Kinsale  |Feb. 18, cr, sv. 
oped St. John eeeoe8eeeee e@eeaereo eee eoeveeeceoe White Bay Feb. 

ee ede erene [oovee e@oene Malta eovercecvce Dardaneles 

Mary =| eeenevoee Muir Cardiff ececees |Dardaneles 
Mary Ann Workinton Sbgiwie baleeia (|S Raragareduie iets eles e+e. (Streasoraer Jan. 30. 

Meg Merribies|'++-.cccoce jeccecesse. [Newcastle Stromness {not heard ofsince Jan. 7 
Mewbergh [Leith = |...... wees (St. Ubes [Liverpool {not heard ofsince Oct. 3. 
$35 Patience London driven on shore {and gone to! pieces off | Westsand,Jan.23 
Pelham eccececeee (Ril Liverpool |Marseillas | abandoned joff C. Finistere 

Princs. Royal! Nov, left uebec | not heard; Ofsince |......... 
Recover ewport Williams [..ccccccce [eccecsccee | Nash Sands Feb. 2. cr. sv. 
Royal Will. |Scarboro’ London N ewcastle /not heard‘of'since Jan. 3. 

940 Seaflower deaeusiva wees (Antigua |Arichat {not heard of since Aug. 9. 
Shannon Maryport (Stem washed on} shore in e nf Luce|Feb. 18, 
Smyrna secccceees (Cornish Constple {London ngelo|Feb. 1 lost 
Success - (Richardson Lyner Inverkeithg abacdoned Feb.14.o0ff St Ab. 
Swallow 8. Shields destroyed | by fire off |Purfleet Feb. 9, cr. sv. 

245 Swift cecccccces | coacecees Liverpool |Gibraltar Southport Jan. 8, all lost 
Thos. & Mary; -..+-+.00- |Searby Maldon Leith not heard of'-ince Jan 5. 
Transit @eevevee eoeeeeeeveors @eteeoeegens e eeoete Cardi nB. Jan. 6. 

Union Pettenween evcece ee eesevas [eeseceee Holy . Feb. 7. 
Venus Brixham Dalley run foul of twice, off [Hamboro’ |Feb. 14, cr. 8v, 
250 Vernon eceeeeGeaeeeflereeesneagese f[eseue e@eeen e eeoesne whitehav’ ni Jan. 6. 
W. Ritchie Belfast abandoned ‘crew saved | by the  |Rebecca Feb.8, foundered 
W. Russell | .ccessecee [reeccees -. |8t.JohnN B/Cor abandoned |Feb. 4. 
Will. Rufus timber “Jaden Capt.&Crwitaken off by) the Isaac |Newton 
Commerce | ..... peewer saree eeeee {London Shields Hasboro S.|Feb. 2. 

255 Huskisson eccecesvee [eocecocces (Sterra Leonejabandoned at Sea Mec. 12%, 





* Crew landed at Madeira by the Rhoda, from London, 
+ A coast guard boat with six bands perished In attempting to save her.materials, 
T Crew abandoned her and were landed at Shields by the Bessie, Feb._18, 
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Jury Rupper. 


The following plan for a temporary rudder has been circulated by 
order of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. It is to be formed 
with materials selected from the furniture or stores on board of a ship 
which may be reduced by necessity to have recourse to such a method, 
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References, 


a. A piece of Oak fitted with Iron Pintles while in Dock, and 
supplied to each Ship. 

A piece for the back, either provided or taken from the Ship’s 
Stores. 

Spare Topmast, cut off clear of the sheeve hole. 

Iron Bolts. 

Chocks. 

Iron Pig Ballast. 

Screw Eye Bolt, in Quarter Deck Beam, to be put in when 
required. 

Rope Guys, (through the heel chock £.) to facilitate the hanging 
of the Rudder, | 
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New Books. 


GEOMETRICAL THEOREMS AND ANALYTICAL ForMULG with their 
application to the Solution of certain Geometrical Problems, &c. 
By W. Wallace L. L. D.&c. Adam, Edinburgh. Longman, 
London. 

This little ‘‘ Tract” as the author calls it, is expresely addressed to 
the practical surveyor. 

The grand Stasimetric problem in all its variety of cases, is here 
thoroughly exhausted, and several of them which Professor Wallace 
considers to have been overlooked, he has particularly pointed out. It 
is true that our treatises on surveying, as the Professor observes, have 
not sifted this invaluable problem to its very dregs; but they have 
adopted the best and most practical applications of it, and left it to 
occupy in other hands a work of itself. For common surveying, this 
was sufficient. The various cases of this problem, and their formule, 
occupy nine tenths of the work; and the remainder is filled with an 
account of the Eidograph —a valuable copying instrument which we 
are surprised is not more generally known; and another instrument 
the chorograph which serves the purpose of a station pomter. No 
surveyor should be without this book. 


A DicTIoNARY OF THE ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND MINES, con- 
taininy a clear exposition of their principles and practice. By 
Andrew Are, M.D. Longman, London. Part VII. 

This excellent work progresses as it well deserves, and will form one 
of the most valuable books extant. We are glad to perceive that 
arrangements have been entered into with the London Journal of Patent 
Investigations, to combine with it the useful information in that 
periodical. 

Tue Practicat NavIGATOR’s ALMANAC AND ASTRONOMICAL EPHE- 
MERIS for the year 1839, witha treatise by W.Woodley. Woodley 
Vale observatory. 

The practical navigator must not be deceived by the enticing 
appearance of the title we have quoted. It is difficult to conceive such 
a thing possible as to find a person setting at defiance all astronomical 
science, and supporting a theory of the universe, belonging to the dark 
ages centuries ago. Yet such is the case, and the work before us 
holds out the absurd notions of the earth bemg at rest, as the centre of 
the Solar System, and of all other systems of worlds which have been 
discovered in the stars themselves! Absurdity can go-no further! and 
it is this kind of trash which is put forth, under the speeious title of the 
Practical Navigator’s Almanac, which is neither Almanac nor any thing 
more than a feeble attempt to perpetuate the age of superstition and 
ignorance. 7 4 

LITHOGRAPHY. 

Two drawings have been recently published from the pencil of Mr. 
Brierly, who may be considered as promising well as a marine Artist. 
The first is a view of the Pique, in which we consider this fine vessel has 
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not been treated as she deserves. The point of view is by no means 
favourable, and she is therefore placed by the side of her opponent the 
Inconstant, (from the same artist) to a considerable disadvantage. 
The second is a spirited drawing of the cutter yacht, Cygnet, in which 
she stands boldly prominent in all the pomp and pride of swelling can- 
vas ‘‘spanking along” as Jack says, under a moderate breeze. There 
is merit in the picture, and the lithographer has been no less successful 
in performing his part of it. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Acorn—Vol. lst. class, W. H. Eliot. Arna—Mates, E. Stagg, Willie ; 
Assist. Sur., G. F. Rowe. Arert, Packet—Lieut., Raw. Jenni 8. 
Basttisk—Clerk in charge, I. Lean. Britannia, 120—Mates, W. F. 
Parkinson, R. Willcox ; Vol: lst class, T. C. Frazer ; Assist. Sur., H. Bacon. 
Coast Guarp—Lieuts., R. T. Edeveain, I. Taylor. CornwaLuis, 74— 
Assist. Surgs., Moorhead, West. CuRLEw, 10—Lieut., G. Rose (to come 
mand); Sec. Mast., F. 1. Gruzelier; Clerk incharge,G. A. Lance. DxxE, 
St. V.—Lient., F. Lowe. Excrttent—Mate, D. L. Mackenzie. Ha- 
ZARD, 18—Lieut., H. 1. Wellington. Hypra, (Steamer)—Lieut., 1.8. A. 
Dennis. ImMPLACABLE, 74—Mates, G. Berens, H. Waugh, C. Beakwillie, 
H. Baugh ; Mid., D. Miller Cole; Sec. Mast., R. L. Rernard; Lieut., G. 
E. W. Hammond. Inconstant, 36—Sec. Mast., 1. W. Saunders. 
OcEan, 80—Com., I. R. R. Webb. Out Pension GreEenwicn Hospi- 
TAL—Com., I. Keenan. Pacxzt Senvice—Com., G. Kains. Panta- 
LOON, 10—Lieut., R. Tryon. Poictrzrs, 74—Com., G. F. Herbert. 
PowERFUL, 84—Lieut.,: Moore; Mate, Peter Godfrey ; Vol. 1st. class, I. 
Hallowes; Nav. Inst., W. Kerr. Princess CHARLOTTE, 104—Lieut., 
W.F. Glanville. Roya ADELAIDE, 104—Assist. Sur., Daniel O’Calla- 
pd berated Clerk, Ed. Wood, (additional); Assist. Sur., Dr. Alex. 

ilson, (additional); Saw Jossr, 110—Mast. Assist., 1.1. Kent. Srnr- 
PENT, 16—Lieut., J. M. Mottley. Snips, 8—Lieut., T. Baldock ; See. 
Mast.,1. Waddingham ; Clerk in charge, D. Stapleton. SrpaRROWHAWK 
16—Sur., I. Rankin. Victory, 104— Must. Assists., T. T. Cheeseman, C. 
Noddall. Wargrwiton, 10—Lieut., H. I. Matson; Sec. Mast., F. R. 
Stundee; Mate, I. Willcox; Clerk in charge,C. N. Frampton. 


Movements or Her Masesty’s Snips 1N ComMISSION. 

















At Home. » 

SHIP. G.\carr. oR com.! WHERE FROM. WHERE FOR. WHERE AT. 
Acorn 16,1. Adams Portsmouth. . 
Barham SO\A. L. Corry | Mediterranean. 17th March Portsmouth 
Cleopatra 268. Lushington Sheerness . 
Curlew 10|G. Rose ; Portsmouth 
Gorgon, 8t. V.|_ |S. Dacres Spam - ~ _ ‘3Mar.Ply.tow.Rdn.toPly. — 
Implacable '|74'E. Harvey | Plymouth fitting 
Inconstant 36|/D. Pring ‘Halifax . 28th Feb. Plymouth 
Pantaloon 10/J. MeDonnel 27 Feb. Ptmh. Vera Cruz | 
Powerful 84/C. Napier ‘Sheerness 7th March, Spithead 
Rhadamnts.SV| |A. Wakefield {Mediterranea March at Plymouth 
Scylla 19) Hon.I.Denman Lisbon 15th March Portsmouth 
Snipe 8 |T. Baldock Portsmouth fitting 
Waterwitch |10/H. Matson Portsmouth fitting 
Wolfe 18)E. Stanley E. Indies 27 Feb. at Ptmh, Pimh. 


Zebra 16|R. Stopford | M editeran. St. Helens 
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PortsmoutH. Jn Harbour.—Britannia, Victory, Excellent, Royal 
George, tna, Waterwitch, Curlew, Snipe, and Messenger steamer. At 
Spithead.—Powerful. In Dock.—Wars ite, Belvidera, Sapphire, Rattle- 
snake, Magieienne, Tweed, Indus. Jn Basin.—Benbow, Clio, Childers, 
Waterwhich, Curlew, Snipe. Jetty.—Revenge. <At St. Helens.—Zebra. 

PrymoutH. In Harbour.—R. Adelaide, San Josef, Inconstant, Wolf, 
Rhadamanthus, Tyrian. Jn the Sound.—Implacable, Acorn. 


ABROAD. 


ACHERON, St. V., Lieut. Kennedy, 29th Jan. at Malta, 12th Feb. at 
Gibraltar, 14th returned. ALBAN, St. V., Lieut. Tinling, 3lst Jan. at 
Jamaica from Bermuda. ALLIGATOR, 28, Capt. SirG. Bremer, 17th Sep. 
left Sydney for the N. coast of Australia. BARHAM, 50, Capt. A. L. Corry, 
29th Jan. left Malta. Buazer, St. V. for England, 2nd March left Lisbon, 
16th March at Malta from Marseilles. Britromart, 10, 17th Sep. left 
Sydney for N. coast of Australia. CAMELEON, 10, Lieut. Com. T. Bradley, 
6th Feb. sailed from Lisbon for coast of Africa. Carysfort, 28, Capt. Sir 8 
Martin, 26th sailed for Spain. Castor, 36, Capt. E. Collier, oth Feb. left 
Gibralter for Mediterranean. CoLumBria, 2, 30th Jan. at Jamaica from 
St. Thomas. Comus, 18, Com. Hon. P. S. Carey, 16th Jan. at Jamaica, 
ConFIANCE, 2, Ist Feb. sailed for Carthagena, 15th March at Malta from 
Athens. Conway, 28, Capt. C. R. Bethune, 4th Oct. left Bay of Islands 
for Sydney. CrocopDILe, 28, 3rd Feb. at Halifax from Barbados, 
DAPHNE, 18, 18th Feb. arrived at Lisbon from Portsmouth. Dex, St. V., 
Com. Sherer, 12th Jan. Jamaica, 19th sailed on a cruise. Dro, 18, 
Capt. L. Davies, 18th Jan. at Corfu. Ecuo, St. V. St. James, 20th Jan. 
at vaio: from Barbados. ELrecTRa, 18, 17th Feb. at Lisbon, 19th 
sailed for Rio. Esporr, 10, 16th at Lisbon, Favorirs, 18, Capt. 
Croker, 22nd Nov. arrived at Amberst and sailed for Rangoon. 
FIREFLY,, St. V., Lieut. J. Pearse, 13th Feb. Malta, 4th March at 
Gibraltar and returned to Malta. Ganars, 84, 19th Feb. arrived at 
Lisbon from Plymouth. HARLEQUIN, 16, Com. F. Russell, 5th Feb. 
at Malta. Harpy, 10, 27th Dec. sailed to Leeward from Barbados. 
Hastin@s, 74, Capt. E. F. Loch, 3rd Feb. at Maltafor Mahon. HERMEs, 
St. V., Lieut. W. Blount, 11th Jan. sailed from Malta for Alexandria, 
Ist Feb. at Malta. Hornet, 6, Lieut. Baillie, 12th Jan. Jamaica. 
HyacinTn, 18, Com. Warren, 6th Nov. at Singapore from Penang, 
16th returned to irae JUPITER, 38, 26th Dec. arrived at Cape 
of Good Hope from Cork. LEvEReEt, 10, Lieut. Com C. I. Bosanquet, 
27th Dec. in Simon’s Bay. MEnpEa, 4, St. V. 14th Jan. at Bermuda. 
Megera, St. V., 22nd Jan. at Malta. Minpen, 74, Capt. A. R. 
Sharpe, 15th March left Malta for Tunis. Nimrop, 20, Com. T. 
Fraser, 16th Jan. at Jamaica and sailed for Nassau. Panta oon, 10, 
8rd Jan. cruising off coast of Spain. PEMBROKE, 74, Capt. F, 
Moresby, 15th March left Malta for Athens. Pricxur, Sch., Lieut. P. 
Hast, Ist Feb. at Jamaica from Havana, Prtot, 16, Com. G. Ramsay, 
30th Jan, at Jamaica from Bermuda. PREsIDENT, 60, Flag of Rear 
Admiral Ross, 24th Oct, at Calloa. Racer, 16, Com. J. Hope, 28rd 
Dec. arrived at Teneriffe and sailed for Jamaica. RHADAMANTHUS, 
St. V. Com. A. Wakefield, 10th Feb. sailed from Malta for England. 
SAMARANG, 28, Capt. W. Broughton, 24th Oct. arrived at Calloa. 
SaPPHo, 16, Com. T. Fraser, 12th Jan. Jamaica, 19th sailed on cruise. 
Scorpion, 10th, 13th Jan. arrived at Malta from Mahon. SERPENT, 
16, Com. R. L. Warren, 17th Jan. sailed for Vera Cruz, 17th Feb. 
lett Jamaica for Mexico. Sxrpsack, 5, Lieut. J. Robinson, 2nd Jan, 
sailed for Carthagena, 22nd at Jamaica and sailed for Havana. TAaua- 
VERA, 74, Capt. W. Mends, 18th March at Malta from Zante. Taxsor, 


BIRTHS, DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES. 


28, Capt. Codrington, 4th Feb. at Malta from Tenedos. 
St. V., 11th Jan. at Jamaica from St. Thomas. 
Tomkinson, 23rd Feb. at Lisbon from a cruise. 
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TARTARUS, 
TRIBUNE, 24, Capt. 
Victor, 16, Com. 


Crozier, 9th Dec. sailed from Trincomalee for England. VOLOANO, St. 
V., 4th Feb. arrived at Gibriltar, 5th returned to Malta. WANDERER, 
16, Com. T. Bushby, 20th Jan. arrived at Jamaica from Havana, 23rd 


sailed for Bermuda. 


WOLVERINE, 16, Com. Hon. 


E. Howard, 26th 


sailed for Gibralter, 13th Feb. arrived, 19th sailed for the Westward. 





Births. 


On the 29th, Jan., at Worthing, 
the lady of Lieut. N. F. Edwards, 
R. N. of a daughter. 

On the 28th, Feb. the lady of Mr. 
J. Colwell, Purser, of H. M. 8S. 
Rose, of a son. 

At Bognor, on the 13th, March, 
at Bedford Place, the Lady of Capt. 
Frazer, R. N. of @ son. 


fAlarria ges. 


At St. George’s, Hanover-square. 
Captain the Hon. Henry Keppel, r, 
n., son of the Earl of Albemarle, to 
Katherine Louisa, youngest daugh- 
ter of General Sir John Crosbie, G. 
C. H.. of Watergate, Sussex. 


Deaths. 


On the 27th, Jan. while on his 
way from Jamaica to Bermuda, on 
board H. M. S. Tarturus, Vice 
Admiral Hon. Sir Charles Paget 
commander-in-Chief of the North 
American and West Indian Station. 

At Honiton, Amelia, daughter of 
Captain Renwick, R. N. 

t Barbados, on the 9th, Jan., 
Capt. James Polkinghorne, of H. 
M.S. Crocodile. 

At Stonehouse, 24th Feb. Lieut- 
enant Pennington, R. N., com- 
manding the Coast Guard Station. 

At Farnham. Capt. C. Barthol- 
omew, R. N., aged 91. 

On the 14th Feb., in the Champs 
Elysées, Paris ae Jekyl, kB. N., 
late of Roundhill ouse, Somerset. 

At Torpoint, Lieut. G. D. Sanders 
R. N., aged 45. 


On Feb. 23, at Northampton, 
Frances Amelia, eldest daughter of 
Captain John Drake, of H. M. S. 
Donegal, aged 21 years. 

On the 2d March, in Eaton-square 
Robert Henry Stanope, Commander 
R. N., and sub-inspector of cons- 
tabulary in Ireland. 

At Devonpod 3rd March, Mr. 
Rains, Clerk of H. M. S. Royal 
Adelaide. 

At Rose Villa, near Liverpool, 
Ann Margaret, wife of John Jones, 
srs Commander, R. N. 

ff the Cape of Good Hope, on 
the Ist. of December, in command 
of the Falcon, free trader, Mr. W. 
C. Middlemist, lately a Master of 
the Navy. 

At Taunton, on Jan. 25th, Ann, 
widow of the late Capt. John Pal- 
mer, R.N, 

At Listowell, county Kerry, Ire- 
land, on the 19th, Feb., in the 22nd 
year of her age, Emily, the beloved 
wife of Commander T. Mathias, r. n 

At Kingston, on March the 14th, 
aged 92 years, Mrs. Ross, the widow 
of Lieut. William Ross. rx. n. and 
mother of Rear-Admiral] Ross, C. B. 
Commander-in-Chief in the Pacific 

At Bellbroughson, Worcestershire 
on the 12th of February, Edward 
Handfield, Esq., Commander in the 
Royal Navy, aged 48. 

n Feb. the 23rd, in the 87th 
year of his age, Joseph Kent, Esq., . 
Captain in the Royal Navy. 

én the 1st January, on board her 
Majesty’s ship Edinburgh, off Vera 
Cruz, Mr. Charles Sparshott, mate 
of that ship. 

On the 7th March, at Falmouth, 
Lieut. C. H. Norrington, command- 
er of H. M. packet Alert, aged 49. 
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Observatory. 

Sot Faur. THER. WIND. 
ra @ | Barometer. | In the Shade. WEATHER. 

(a Quarter [Stren 
S| > | 
g| 8 2/212) 2 law. pwd ls 
s | 5 [9am 38rm S ls ial S my ic A. M. P.M. 

In Dee:| 0 | O | o| o ! | 

21 | Th | 30-21 | 30-25 }35/39'33;39'NE' F .5:3] Be. O. 
92|F | 29°83 | 29°80 | 43/49 | 32! 50;\ sw SW 3) 5 Os. (1r1) | Qor. 3) (4) 
93/8 | 29°54 | 29°66 | 48/47) 47/51/SW. NW 6!4| Qor.(1)(2)| Be. 
24 | Su | 29:80 | 29:76 | 37/45!31'46| W NW 2/2 B. Be. 
25|M_ | 29°64 | 29-68 | 37/41/32:42! W NW1i2]  B. Bephrs 3) 
26 | Tu | 30°01 | 30-00 | 32/40 28 41;SW Ww /1)1 Bm. Be. 
97 | W | 29-86 | 2982/40/45 30 46 W! w'1'2| 0. | Bephr. (3) 
28 | Th | 30-16 | 30-16 | 37/46) 31/47; W| w|2.2|  B. Be. 
1/F | 30-02 | 2994/45/47 38' 48] s | g ;2°3] ©. O. 
2/8 | 2985 | 29:91 | 45/54.41/55| 8 | S$ 14.3} Bem. Bem. 
3| Su | 30°05 | 3005 | 43 |51 37, 52) E 'nE/2(3/  Bmf B. 
4|M | 30-02 | 30-04 |38|40; 31/41! F 'NE|4|5| — B. Be. 
5 | Tu | 30:08 | 30-06 | 34}/32'32°35'NE NE'6'6 O. O. 
6 | W | 29°82 | 29°72 | 30/30/28, 32|NE.NE‘5 5] Beps.2) | Os. (3 
7| Th | 29°51 | 29°47 | 27 31 | 24 32;NW N/7. 7] Os.(2) | Os.(3) (4) 
8| F | 2973 | 29-83 | 30/34/27} 35| N | N '4/4| Ops. 2) Ops. (: 
9/8 | 29:92 | 29:96 | 28/34; 20/35} N| N 3/3] Be. Be. 
10 | Su | 30-15 | 30-21 | 29/35/20) 37/SW| SE 2'2]} 0. Beps. (3 
11 | M | 3017 | 30-15 | 34/42/29/43] SE| E ‘3:4 m. m. 
12 | Tu | 30:06 | 30-06 84/44 29/45] E | SE.3.3| Bem. Or. 3) (4 
13 | W | 30-03 | 30°01 | 41 | 52/34) 54) SE| SE 2\2| Od. (2 Bem. 
14 | Th | 30-01 | 30-02 47/53) 39/55] S | S |2'2]Or.(1)(2)} Or. 3) 
15! F | 29°78 | 29°52 4650/44/52) 8 |SW!3 5) Or 333 Or. (3) 
16/8 | 29-25 | 29°25 '43/49141/51/SW'SW 3'5 Be. Qbep. (3) 
17 | Su | 29-45 | 29:57 |38|42/37/43/NE'NE|4 5| 0 Qor. 3) 
18 | M | 29°86 | 29-88 34/36 /33/37) N| N|5 5| Og Og. 
19 | Tu | 30-00 | 29:98 | 34} 42/28) 44/SW NW.2'3| Om Bem 
20 | W | 29:96 | 29:84 ; 40/48/34) 49/SW > swi4i5) 0 Qop. 3) 4) 





FespruaRy—Mean height of the Barometer—29:963 inches: Mean Tem- 
perature=39°6 degrees : Depth of Rain fallen==1°45 inches. 





TO OUR FRIENDS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr. Reprietp’s “ additional facts” too late for insertion in our present number, shall 
appear in our next. . 

The errer of Natnanter Kwicu, pilot, shall appear. The proposal is not new. 

The letter signed J. T. in our next. 

The contributions of our valuable correspondent “Stormy Jack” are received and shall 
shortly appear. 

We have been obli to reserve the CorpEL1a’s return voyage for our next. 

Tue Stack Rock, in Holy-Head harbour, a most dangerous one lies N. 87° E, mag- 
nitude 1600 feet from the lighthouse. Further particulars in our next, least depth over it 
11 feet. 

We understand that the new process of Photogenic drawing has been applied with 
success to the registry of meteorological observations by Mr. Jordan at Falmouth: we - 
shall notice it further in our next. 

Mr. Green’s letter received too late for this number. 





LONDON: T. GOODE, PRINTER, 12, WILDERNESS ROW, CLERKENWELL< 


ORIGINAL PAPERS 
May, 1839. 


St. LawRENcE anp GuLr or Mexico. 


dings of Her Majesty’s Ship Cornwallis, Capt. Sir Richard 
Grant, on the North American and West India Station. 


bro Light-House, 21st May, 1838.—Running for Sambro 
. strong S. W. breeze, rate of sailing 11 to 10 kts.,—morning 
ad foggy, sounded in 80 fms. gravelly bottom. At8h. light airs, 
» gun which was answered from the island with two, which we 
distinctly. At 8h. 30m. got a glimpse of the light-house above 
; it was but fora moment and it bore west 11 miles. I mention 
‘cumstance to prove the excellence of the establishment, and the 
look out kept there. 
ifax to Quebec, by the Gut of Canso, 4th June.—Wind north 
ine weather, sailed with Pearl, Dee, and Charybdis for the Gut of. 
Passed out between the Thrum-Cap and Rock Head shoals to 
m acable’s length of the Thrum-cap buoy, having 10 fms. water. 
shannel is quite safe. Being thus clear steered E. S. E. 27 miles, 
led us to the southward of the Jeddore shoals, then east for 
-head, wind and weather looking favourable. Just to the east- 
Cold Harbour is a remarkable red cliff, making in a well formed 
; the red is bright, and the eastern coast rendered easily recog- 
from the circumstance of the coast west of Halifax having white 
(t is advisable for strangers running from Jeddore to Canso, not 
roach the coast nearer than 10 miles until abreast of Tor Bay. 
a spacious bay having Berry-head as its west poimt and Cape 
so its eastern, five miles apart. White-head island immediately 
eastward of Tor Bay, is the most remarkable land on the coast, 
4s a beacon to the pilot; it stands well out, and from the west- 
yminates the eastern view. Being 10 miles south of it, steer 
y E. for Canso light house. This is a tall white building and 
well out to seaward on a small, low island, called Cranberry 
[t exhibits a good fixed light which must be brought to bear 
fore keeping away, then steer N. N. W. until George island 
sst, thence N. W. and N. N. W. for Cape Argos, avoiding the 
+= shoal, which is very dangerous, and directly in the track. 
on the starboard hand. Cape Argos makes like a round island, 
"old to approach; passing this the distance across becomes 


"to lL} mile. | 
_ SERIES.——-NO. 5.—vVOL. FoR 1839; 20 
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kept at Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, by Mr. W. Rocenson, of the Royal 
Observatory. 





| Fanr. THER. WIND. 
Barometer. | Inthe Shade. | 3 =)” 














| Month Day. 
| Week Day 























H/z/2| 2 
9am. |/3ral gia is |S | A. M. P.M. 
In Dec-| 0 | 0} o| o 

21 | Th | 30°21 | 30°25 | 35 | 39 | 33} 39 NE E | 5/3 Be. oO. 
22| F | 29°83 | 29:80 | 43/49 | 32, 50; SW SW /3/5| Os. (111) | Qor. 3) (4) 
93| 8 | 29°54 | 29°66 | 48 | 47 «| 51 SW NW 6/4] Qor.(1)(2)| Be. 
24 | Bu | 29°80 | 29-76 | 37| 45/31/46) W NW'2/2 B. Be. 
25|M_ | 29°64 | 29°68 | 37} 41/32; 42) W NW/1)2 B. Bephrs 3) 
26 | Tu | 30-01 | 30-00 | 32/40, 28) 41/sw w [1/1] Bm. Be 
97 | W | 29:86 | 29:62 | 40| 45:30) 46) Wi Ww /1j2 O. Bephr. (3) 
28 | Th | 30°16 | 30-16 | 37/46 | 31/47; W)| Ww |2'2 B. Be. 
1|'F | 30-02 | 29-94 | 45/47/38) 48; S| gs 2/3] 0. 0. 
2/8 | 29°85 | 29-91 | 45/54, 41/55) 8 | S 4/3] Bem. Bem. 
3| Su | 30°05 | 30-05 | 43/51/37; 52) E'NE/2/3] Bmf. B. 
4|™M_ | 30-02 | 3004/38|40,31/41! E NE/4/5 B. Be. 
5 | Tu | 30°08 | 30:06 | 34/32/32! 35) NE NE'6'6 O. oO. 
6 | W | 29°82 | 29°72 | 30}30|28|32)NE|NE/5'5| Beps.2) | Os. (3) 
7| Th | 29°51 | 29°47 | 27/31/24) 32) NW, N 73 Os. (2) 02. (3) (4) 
8|F | 29°73 | 29°83 | 30|34!27!35| N | N!4'4| Ops. 2) Ops. (3 
9 |S | 29°92 | 29:96 | 28/34/20,35} N| N/3°3 Be. Be. 
10 | Su | 30°15 | 30°21 | 29|}35/20/37/SW, SE}2/2] 0. Beps. (3 
11} M | 3017 | 30°15 | 34| 42/29/43] SE| E (3/4 Bm. Bm. 
12 | Tu | 30-06 | 30-06 | 84| 44/29/45] E | SE'3!3| Bem. Or. 3) (4 
13 | W | 30-03 | 30°01 | 41/52 /34|54] SE| SE'2/2| Od. (2 Bem. 
14 | Th | 30-01 | 30-02 | 47/53| 39/55] S | § '2'2]Or.(1)(2)| Or. 3) 
15|F | 29°78 | 29°52 | 46/50/ 44/52} S |SW/3 5| Or. (1 % Or. (3) 
16/8 | 29:25 | 29-25 | 43] 49/41/51/SW'SW/j3 5 Be. Qbep. (3) 
17 | Su | 29°45 | 29°57 |38|42/37/43|NE | NE/4 5| 0. Qor. 3) 
18 | M | 29°86 | 29°88 ,34| 36/33/37) N| N1/5,5| Og. Og. 
19 | Tu | 30-00 | 29-98 |34| 42/28] 44/sW NW.2'3] Om. Bem. 
20 | W | 2996 | 29-84 | 40} 48 | 34| 49 SW’ SW 415 O. Qop. 3) 4) 





FesruaRy—Mean height of the Barometer—29°968 inches: Mean Tem- 
perature=39°6 degrees : Depth of Rain fallen=1°46 inches. 





TO OUR FRIENDS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr. Reprievp’s “ additional facts” too late for insertion in our present number, shall 
appear in our next. | 

The Letrer of Natuante, Kwyicut, pilot, shall appear. The proposal is not new. 

The letter signed J. T. in our next. 

The contributions of our valuable correspondent ‘Stormy Jacx” are received and shall 
shortly appear. 

We have been obliged to reserve the CorpeL1a’s return voyage for our next. 

Tus Stack Rocx, in Holy-Head harbour, a most dangerous one lies N. 87° E, mag- 
nitude 1500 feet from the lighthouse. Further particulars in our next, least depth over it 
11 feet. 

We understand that the new process of Photogenic drawing has been applied with 
success to the registry of meteorological observations by Mr. Jordan at Falmouth: we . 
shall notice it further in our next. 

Mr. Green's letter received too late for this number. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS 
May, 1839. 


St. LawRENCE anp Gutr or MExico, 


Proceedings of Her Muajesty’s Ship Cornwallis, Capt. Sir Richard 
Grant, on the North American and West India Station. 


Sambro Light-House, 21st May, 1838.—Running for Sambro 
with a strong S. W. breeze, rate of sailing 11 to 10 kts.,—morning 
thick and foggy, sounded in 80 fms. gravelly bottom. At 8h. light airs, 
fired a gun which was answered from the island with two, which we 
heard distinctly. At 8h. 30m. got a glimpse of the light-house above 
the fog; it was but fora moment and it bore west 11 miles. I mention 
this circumstance to prove the excellence of the establishment, and the 
strict look out kept there. — 

Halifax to Quebec, by the Gut of Canso, 4th June.—Wind north 
with fine weather, sailed with Pearl, Dee, and Charybdis for the Gut of 
Canso. Passed out between the Thrum-Cap and Rock Head shoals to 
within a cable’s length of the Thrum-cap buoy, having 10 fms. water. 
This channel is quite safe. Being thus clear steered E.S. E. 27 miles, 
which led us to the southward of the Jeddore shoals, then east for 
White-head, wind and weather looking favourable. Just to the east- 
ward of Cold Harbour is a remarkable red cliff, making in a well formed 
saddle; the red is bright, and the eastern coast rendered easily recog - 
nised, from the circumstance of the coast west of Halifax having white 
cliffs. It is advisable for strangers running from Jeddore to Canso, not 
to approach the coast nearer than 10 miles until abreast of Tor Bay. 
This is a spacious bay having Berry-head as its west point and Cape 
Martingo its eastern, five miles apart. White-head island immediately 
to the eastward of Tor Bay, is the most remarkable land on the coast, 
and is as a beacon to the pilot; it stands well out, and from the west- 
ward terminates the eastern view. Being 10 miles south of it, steer 
N. E. by E. for Canso light house. This is a tall white building and 
makes well out to seaward on a small, low island, called Cranberry 
island. It exhibits a good fixed light which must be brought to bear 
west before keeping away, then steer N. N. W. until George island 
bears west, thence N. W. and N. N. W. for Cape Argos, avoiding the 
Cerberus shoal, which is very dangerous, and directly in the track. 
Leave it on the starboard hand. Cape Argos makes like a round island, 
and is bold to approach; passing this the distance across becomes 
narrowed to 14 mile. 
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300 ST. LAWRENCE AND GULF OF MEXICO. 


The Squadron passing through at sunset of 5th, blowing fresh from the 
S.E. with thick weather and heavy rain, anchored in Inhabitant Bay in 
12 fms. water, the bottom dark brick coloured gritty mud. 6th June.— 
Thick weather with heavy rain, all hands employed fishing; the fish in 
the most extraordinary abundance, the harbour, coast, and banks 
appeared filled with cod, haddock, herrings, &c.—boats came alongside 
offering cod of 8 to 10lbs. for two-pence, and a deck bucket of herrings 
for a few coppers. | 

7th June.—10 a.m. underway with a fine breeze from S. E. to 
south and clear weather ; gave Bear island a birth of 4 mile, and bore 
away to the Gut. This most important and desirable inlet to the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, is fit for the largest ships; it is 15 miles N. W. and 
S. E., and from to 3 mile in breadth. The appearance on either side 
is uninviting—log huts, half burnt woods, and partially clad inhabitants 
—in fact the first act of squatting or clearing the: ground. The 
passage appears clear of dangers, except what are laid down in the 
charts, and our little squadron formed an interesting sight while running 
with a fine breeze through this passage. The only place worth 
noticing is Ship or Hawkesbury harbour, which is on the Cape Breton 
side half way through. This is aship-building and fishing station with 
a village, river, and good anchorage,—the Malabar on her way to 
Halifax, after her disasters among the rocks off Cape Bear, worked 
into this place, weathered out a good breeze, and reports favourably of 
it. There has been a canal projected between Hawkesbury ‘and the 
Bras d’or, the distance being 13 miles; the facility it would allow of 
communicating with the interior commerce of the country, must be 
highly advantageous to the island. Cape Breton island from its 
position with the St. Lawrence, Canada, &c., is a most important 
possession, its vast mineral wealth, fisheries and singular formation, 
must at some period render it a great commercial country. The colliers 
on the coast are already very numerous, and no doubt will rapidly 
increase. 

‘ When clear of the Gut, steer N. by W. 4 W. until abreast of Henry 
island which clears the two fms. shoal, then steer N. by E. for a good 
offing to the northward of East Cape, the eastern extreme of Prmce 
Edward’s island. Sea-wolf island on the Cape Breton side, affords 
excellent bearings for East Cape which is low with a reefofit, and 10 to 
6 fms. water in aline S. E. We cleared the Gut just about dark, it 
was a dirty night with a fresh south-easter, and we steered to pass 
south of the Magdalen islands N. W. by N. 45 miles, then N. by W. 
for Cape Gaspe.—Next day the same sort of weather prevailed. 
Very thick with heavy rain, at 4. 30 p.m. it cleared up and we saw 
Bonaventure N. N. W. 3 leagues. Bonaventure is at the northern 
extreme of Chaleur Bay and together with Percee-head, Capes Gaspe 
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and Rozier, are high remarkable points. From Rozier to Mount Camel 
the lands are very high with numerous ravines and coves, and there is such 
a continued sameness, that even experienced pilots know little of the 
coast and it is only when close in, that they can make out Cape Chat. 

Anticosti is well lit, and the light houses are excellent marks by day. 
it is advised to work upon this side, as the current is much less felt. 

Deviation of the Compass.—In navigating the gulf and river of St. 
Lawrence where fogs and thick weather are so prevalent, or during the 
night when certain courses are shaped and the entire safety of the ship — 
depending on the correctness of the compass, how important becomes 
the subject of local attraction. Most of the squadron assembled at 
Qaebec, more particularly the steam vessels, found their compasses 
much affected, and singularly they were all one way, viz, to the west, 
throwing them to the southward of their reckonings. In the Cornwallis 
our steering compasses were half a point west, but they are always cor- 
rected by the Poop compass, which is fixed, free of all iron-work, in the 
circular top of the signal locker and at 10 feet above the quarter deck; 
one of Gilbert’s azmth cards is in use, and this compass we find very 
correct. It has often surprised me, from the way ships are hurriedly 
equipped, sent to sea in all weathers, and destined to every part of the 
world, that losses do not more frequently happen. It may be asked 
how was it that ships used to be navigated? but this can have nothing 
to do with the present evil. | 

Every year iron is more extensively in use on board of ships; and 
I conceive it to be as necessary to regulate the ship’s steering compass 
as her chronometers. The master-attendants, or some other 
efficient person, ought to be employed for that purpose previous to 
vessels leaving harbour. 

The Edinvurgh speaks highly of Stebbing’s illuminated compass; 
they are much more steady, more correct, and ships are very much 
easier steered by them. The French ships have similar compasses, 
and their reports are equally favourable. They were not supplied to 
the Cornwallis although she was, and is fitted for them; we have 
others which have proved very inferior,—it will be a great advantage to 
the service when they are generally allowed.* 





*The subject of local attraction has long ago been admitted a moat 
important one, and we believe that a good look out has, on more than 
one occasion, prevented the loss of our ships by wreek, which would 
otherwise have been the consequence of ite bewildering effects. We 
remember Professor Barlow reading a paper before the Royal Society, in 
which he shewed that the loss of the Doris on Cape. Frio was caused by 
it: but be that as it may, we need only instance an extract from the 
remarks of the Hastings, Captain Loch, in page 279 of our last number, 
on her way up the St. Lawrence in May 1838 when it was found to amount 
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Time at sea,—It is surprising how the old system of keeping time 
by the half hour glass should have continued to prevail to this day, 
being as incorrect and uncertain as it is expensive. Officers who have 
attended the return of stores to the dock yards, must well remember 
the quantity of broken glasses there exhibited—occasionally a deck 
bucket filled with them. It would be economical to allow every ship 
a time piece and only 3 half hour glasses, the two hour glass being 
unnecessary and seldom used. Time pieces of 40 to 50 shillings 
are very much in use at sea, and if supplied to each ship in the Navy 
might be placed over the steering index or any other convenient place. 

The Squadron having reached Isle Bic, we took pilot and anchored 
at Quebec on the 15th June. 

Pilots for the St. Lawrence.—They are placed on a list according 
to seniority, with their number prefixed to each, and which they 
are obliged, by law, to have painted on their fore and main sails, 
and on the bow and stern of their respective boats. The number 
of Pilots amount to 230; of them 173 are Canadians residing on the 
banks of the river, between Quebec and Green island. Herbert Fortin, 
No. 157 aged 28, took charge of the Cornwallis, a resident of St. Johns 
and Orleans. The branch of the Pilots authorizes their piloting ships or 
vessels from Quebec to Isle Bic, a distance of 138 miles—islands, shoals, 
and reefs, with narrow mtricate channels occupy this space, and their 
guidance is therefore necessary. The Pilots having served their time in 
the river, are obliged to make one or more trips across the Atlantic to 
improve themselves in seamanship, and having passed an examination 
before the Trinity Board at Quebec, receive their branch. 

The pilotage charge up the river is 18 shillings currency per foot, 
and 15 going down.—They appear careful men, but timid and in- 
experienced on board ships of war.—In timber vessels they are more 


to two points,—sufficiently proving the justness of Mr. Davy’s remarks 
of its fearful amount from the additional quantity of iron which every 
year is adding to our ships.—The effect being on the same side, uniformly 
to the southward is the natural consequence of the same cause existing 
in all the vessels, and we are glad to find it at length thus forcing itself on 
the attention of our Officers.—We have pointed. out in vain the same 
cause of wreck to our Merchant Commanders. With regard to the com- 
passes supplied to Her Majesty’s. ships our readers will find in our 
volume for 1837 (p. 663) a report of Professor Barlows’ on this subject 
made in 1820 to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. But we 
trust that we shall soon have to congratulate the Navy on the successful 
labours of the committee to which we alluded in a note appended to that 
report, in the appearance of a compass which will combine mechanical 
skill and magnetic science.—Assuredly it is as much wanted as a proper 
attention to the whole subject. 
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at home, and pilot with safety. Of the 13 men of war at Quebec, 
with the exception of one or two small vessels, they all went ashore or 
touched the ground.—This happened going down with the ebb tide. 

The Coast Pilots for the Gulf of St. Lawrence and Bay of Fundy 
with intervening coast, are principally masters of Coasters, or others, 
who volunteer for 10 shillings a day—they are not branch pilots, 
I consider them very unfit persons as pilots.—The Malabar and Pearl 
went ashore through their ignorance.—At one time we had excellent 
coast pilots: they were paid off, and at this moment there is not 
one worth having, except for the purpose of lessening the responsibility 
attached to officers. 

Quebec.—Our stay at Quebec was from the middle of June to 
the middle of August; during which time, the strength of the tide 
never exceeded 5 kts., its general strength being from 3 to 4—the 
temperature was 60° to 78° and the water when we arrived 56°, 
when we sailed 70°. Both steamers, the Dee and Medea, drawing 
12 feet water, went on to Montreal, of course their speed was not 
equal to the river boats,—the distance is 180 miles. 

7th August sailed for Halifax. On the 9th at anchor in 13 fms. 
with the town of Kamouraska S.W.bS. and church of St. André 
S. S. E. Lat. 47° 44’ 30” N. Lon. 69° 50’ W. as per chart, 
observations were taken of the sun with Sextant and Pendulum Artifi- 
cial Horizon of Lieut. Becher for noon latitude. 


Mr. Archer 
by Sea Horizon. 







Mr. Davy Correction 
by Pend. Hor. | for Pend. Hor. 






Sun’s obsvd. alt. 


y Subtract 
cort. for dip. Sun's obsd. alt. 


being in Excess. 





4413 6 8 40 
45 36 40 6 30 
47 33 10 3 50 
49 59 20 8 00 
53 23 10 7 40 
34 40 
Mean correction 6 56 
Davy by Pend. Hor. Archer by Sea Hor. 
Obed. Mern. Alt. 57 58 6 57 &8 30 
Cor. of Pend Hor. 6 56 Inx. cor. 1 00 
57 51 04 57 67 30_— 
8.D. + 15 48 + 15 48 
58 06 52 58 13 18 
; 58 06 21 58 07 37 
Z. D. 31 53 39 31 52 23 
Decl. 15 53 2 15 53 2 


Lat. 47 46 41 47-45 25 
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Spare steering wheel and wheel ropes.—In the Cornwallis, the 
spare or main deck wheel is in its place, the ropes are rove into 
the gun-room, and the blocks can be hooked on to the tiller at a 
moments notice.—It may at first appear trifling to mention this 
circumstance being one of little consequence, but I have seen this 
ship scudding across the gulf stream when it was of the utmost 
importance—also running out of Halifax harbour in a hard winter’s 
norther, with three reefs in the topsails, when from any accident to 
the wheel or wheel ropes, the ship must have broached to, and 
gone ashore.—Several other instances on this somewhat stormy coast 
have proved the excellence of such a precaution.—Four men and 
@ quarter-master can act simultaneously with the deck wheel; relieving 
tackles are also kept in the gun-room, and the whole when not 
in use, are neatly coiled and stowed overhead near the chocks. I 
regret to observe that most of our ships which I have lately visited, 
consider this valuable wheel as an incumbrance; and that it is either 
taken to pieces and stowed away in the hold, or being cased in, forms 
part of a store-room. 

On one occasion when the Admiral was on board, the wheel-ropes 
parted, the blocks were hooked and ship was steering by main deck wheel 
in a third of the time usually taken in hooking the relieving tackles. 

I mention this arrangement of Sir Richard Grants’ as a hint, and 
feel sure that when once adopted, officers will as soon think of 
heaving the sheet anchor overboard, as breaking up or displacing 
the spare wheel. 

14th—Made Bryon, Bird,and St. Pauls’ islands, and at 8 P.M. 
passed Cape North, thus clearmg the Gulf of St. Lawrence.—Bird 
island is very appropriately named, it is a small spot, and the birds 
hovering over and about it, appeared like a cloud—there were myriads 
of them. 


16th a.m.—Observations for chronometers taker at sea with 
pendulum horizon. 


Time. Sun’s Alt. Sea Hor. Sun’s Pendulum 
h. m. 8. be. hg oe eee 
8 50 23 40 30 30 40-32: «6 

§2 03 47 50 46 10 

54 14 41 9 20 41 10 20 

56 4 26 30 ! 30 40 

87 57 : 44 20 . 46 50 

20 41 38 30 46 00 
8 54 82 41 7 42 41 9 12 
Ind. Er. 1 00 Pend. cor. 6 56 

41 6 42 41 2 16 

Sem. D. + 1549 | Sem, D.+ 15 49 

41 22 31 41 18 05 

Dip &R —6 1 Ref, — 58 


41 16 30 | 41 17,07 
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- Of course both gave nearly the same longitude.’ We were in 78 
to 70 fms. on the Middle Ground just to the northward of Sable 
Island, working to the westward—smooth water and fine weather. 
—Meridian alts. of the sun the same day were 








Pendulum Sea Hor2zn. 

59 0 50 59 2 30 
enna l 

59 1 30 


The Pendulum Artificial Horizon* is a most delicate instrument 
to be used at sea, and requires practice to enable the navigator to 
place sufficient confidence in it to render it useful. 

On the 20th at midnight, by allowing the error of the compass, 
we made Sambro Light one point on the starboard bow.—Very 
dark night. | 

Halifaz.—By the end of October the Indian Camps are broken 
up, and they are all off to the woods.—Snow commences in this 
month, and the grim visaged north puts forth his iron front. 

On the Ist day of November the thermometer at noon was 26° 
water 46°, snow 6 inches deep on the deck—time to follow the 
example of Indians, so we started for Bermuda at 2h. 30m. p.m. 

From Bermuda, through the Mona Passage to Jamaica.—From 
St. David’s Head to Point Bruquen, the N. W. point of Porto Rico 
is S 9° W. 840 miles. The first set in of the northerly winds is 
the favourable moment for sailing from Bermuda, and the best course 
is S. by W., for the variation allow } point west for 300 miles, 
no variation ‘the next 200, and } point east to Porto Rico and 
Jamaica. 

The Cornwallis with the Flag sailed for Bermuda at noon of 29th 
November 1838—Vestal, Racehorse, and Ringdove in company,—~ 
wind N. to N. E. No. 5, steering S. by W 

Having had remarkable fine weather with a fair run and a short period 
of light winds, we reached the tropic at midnight of 3rd December, 
in longitude 66° 21’ W.; singular enough at this moment the first 
light air of the trade-wind filled our sails; this in a few hours increased 
to a fine breeze from E. N. E. to E.—rate of sailing 8 to 10 kts. 
5th December at 1 p.m., made the high land of Porto Rico, Point 
Bruquen being right ahead. Ships having arrived at this position, 
should immediately alter course to S. W., which will lead past 
Zacheo; arriving abreast of Zacheo, steer W.S. W. which will also 
lead a fair distance to pass Monica—continue on the same course, 
until 20 miles from Monica, and then steer W. 3S. for Alto Vela— 





* Several improvements have been since made in this instrument, by 
which its use has been facilitated.—Ep. N. M. 
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with a steady breeze and compasses well regulated, these courses 
will be found the most direct, and can be followed through in the 
darkest night, for which I particularly recommend them. 

The appearance of Porto Rico is mountainous to the eastward, 
with probably the dim outline of El Yunkue, which I have seen at 
a distance of 50 to 60 miles to the westward. The hills are notched 
and irregular, they appear over the town of Arrecibo, terminating 
in the Silla de Cabello. The coast is abrupt and rocky with the 
sea beating high; and although there are no dangers, it is yet 
prudent to keep a good offing. A swell generally sets towards the 
shore and there is the liability of calms.—The lowest land visible is 
Point Bruquen, ending in a low bluff woody point. 

Zacheo is a small island, high, conical, and profusely wooded; 
a few rocks jut out from each end, but itis bold to and clear. This 
peak of a mountain is very conspicuous and ar at the distance 
of 10 to 13 leagues. 

-- Mona, seven miles long, is low, level, with perpendicular sides, and 
almost without wood; its points are bluff with the excepHon of the 
S. W., which run low. 

: Monica two miles to the N. W. is almost a bare rock, and in shape 
resembles a coronet—it has no dangers, and is bold to every where ; 
both these islands are the resort of numerous birds.’ 

An intelligent officer lately in command of a steamer, gives the 
following directions for the passage between I. Beata and the 
main :— 

This passage is of great advantage to steam vessels going to 
windward. It is safe and good. The soundings in mid channel are 
regular, least water being 2# fms. : leading mark—at the west entrance 
of the channel are two capes, both bluff, the westmost one kept open 
of the other, will lead nearly through—then keep nearer the main 
land. Cape Mongon is not more than 24 miles from Beata Point, in 
the latest chart it is 12’. 

. From Alto Vela steer W. b. N. for Jamaica. 

8th December at 4 p.m.—Made ‘‘ John Crow Hill,” the sailors name 
for the high land of Jamaica. Hove to for the night to windward 
of Yallahs’ Point, and took in the sea breeze the following day.— 
I should strongly re-commend not heaving to below the Yallahs’— 
by keeping off, or to windward, a good breeze is ensured, and no time 
is lost as the ships becalmed nearer in, must wait for the breeze. 

Port Royal, very sickly, the weather apparently very. fine— 
alternate land and sea breeze with intervening calms Hiennomcters 
76° to 82° at 9 a.m., highest 86°, water 82°. 

From Port Royal to Vera Cruz.—On the 11th December, 
Pique and Racehorse sailed for Vera Cruz with Mr. Pakenham the 
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British Minister. On the 15th, the Squadron under Commodore 
Douglas, left for the same destination, consisting of Cornwallis, 
Edinburgh, Vestal, Rover, Modeste, Snake, and Ringdove. Going 
out through the south channel, ships of the line will have to guard 
against a knowl having 22 feet water near the West Middle. We 
left it on the port side, and having cleared the Portuguese Buoy, 
hauled out S.E., as there is a swell and a set down on the shoals 
which front the coast, with the probability of calms between the land 
and sea breezes, a short distance on this course is of great con- 
sideration. When Portland bears North 10 to 12 miles, steer W. by 
N. 50’ and then W.N.W. 200’ for the Grand Cayman, steering 
those courses in March last, we made the Grand Cayman at day-light 
of the second day, after leaving Port Royal—altered course to West, 
it being the trend of the south coast. The appearance of the island 
is that of a low woody country, with extensive reefs and discoloured 
water. Bowden’s Town with its white houses, and others scattered 
along the beach, give its general aspect a resemblance to some parts 
of Bermuda. With the S.W. point bearing N. 4 W. 5 miles, our 
chronometers gave for its longitude 81° 27’ 30” W.—from this steer 
N.W. The Squadron passed to the southward of the island during 
the night, and on the 18th passed Cape Antonio at a distance of 
10 miles, continuing on the N.W. and N.W.bW. course, to pass North 
of all the shoals on the Campeche Bank. The temperature of the 
water fell 3°, from 76° to 73°, on approaching soundings, and 
remained so, until fairly off when it again attained 76°. 


General sailing of the Squadron, trials, §c.—The Cornwallis’s 
sailing has been much improved since completing her armament, 
and although not to be classed among the fast sailers, she may yet 
be considered a fair sailing ship: her superiority when going with 
the Edinburgh, has been very apparent; and on any point, more 
particularly running, when she got to 9 kt. speed, held a good tug 
with the fliers, and distanced some. 

The Vestal is a very fine ship, appears to possess every good point, 
-and is certainly the fast sailer of the Squadron. 


Racehorse sails well, but I should say not equal to Rover, Modeste,. 
or Snake. 
Ringdove from some unknown cause sails indifferently. 


First Trial.—On the 22nd the fliers assembled (per signal) right 
astern of us at the distance of 6 miles, bearing East to E. byS., 
wind S.8.W. No. 4, very smooth water. The vessels with single 
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reefed topsails, royals and flying jib, forming at equal distances, thus: 


Pres 
Re eee 
PEG EE 


started fairly at 11h. a.m. Inashort time it was evident that Rover 
was weathering, she very rapidly went under the sterns and to 
windward of Vestal and Snake, the Ringdove so far astern, as not 
to be farther noticed—Modeste far to leeward of her particular 
opponent the Rover, and having split her maintopsail, also fell out 
of the race while Cornwallis was heading W. by N. and West a good 
full going 7 to 8kts. The trial between Vestal, Rover, and Snake 
was excellent ; breeze freshened to No. 5, weather becoming squally. 
Rover got the lead at 2, neck and neck work, 3 15 shortened sail 
to allow the ships to close—Ringdove almost out of sight; 3 20 
drizzling rain obscured the racers, Rover still leading—3 50 it cleared 
off, annulled trial of sailing, Rover only winning ; Vestal and Snake 
a tie, Modeste coming up wonderfully—the distance run was about 
36 miles on a steady course and wind. 

The following morning 23rd, a fine norther came on and sent us 
spinning along at a famous rate; the little squadron under close 
reefed topsails and reefed foresail, looked very well. About mid-night 
we fell in with part of the French Squadron en route to the Havana ; 
they were hove to on the starboard tack, and exhibited a great blaze 
of lights—what with our lights and theirs, rockets and blue lights, it 
appeared as if the whole atmosphere was on fire. The brilliancy 
of the French lights was a subject of general remark, and as 
compared with ours, the degrees of light were similar to those of 
the stars Sirius and Procyon. 

25th p.m. trial between Rover and Modeste, breeze No. 4, very 
smooth water—vessels on a wind—Rover beat considerably. We 
are given to understand that Modeste does better when there is a 
sea up. 

The rendevous appointed by the Commodore, was in 20°N., 95° 
30’ W., this place we reached at 8h. a.m. of 27th, meeting there 
the Racehorse with the intelligence of St. Juan de Ulloa having 
been taken by the French. The Squadron made sail, and at sunset 
were within 15 miles of the Anchorage ; lay on and off for the night. 

28th.—During the night the current had set us considerably to 
the Southward, at daylight observed 9 French vessels at Anton-Lizardo 
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several ships at Sacrificios and at the Castle. Edinburgh, Vestal, 
Rover, Modeste, and Racehorse proceeded to the place first mentioned, 
Cornwallis, Snake, and Ringdove to the second. The high lands 
were clear, and gave us a splendid view of the whole range from 
Perote to Truxillo. When Anton Lizardo bears S.W. by 8. 12 miles, 
Villa Rico will form the back ground, all the coast-land looking 
very low; the outer reefs very distinct and appearing to front the 
shipping in a continuous line of black rocky heads, fields of gulf-weed, 
numerous pelicans and others, with quantities of fish in their vicinity. 
The island of Jopatillo, on one of the Eastern reefs, is an excellent 
object to gnide clear of them—it is very small and quite bare. When 
it bears South 6 miles, steer with Orizaba a point on the starboard 
bow, and as from that position Sacrificios will scarcely be discernable, 
it will lead to the south end of the island. 


Disposition of the Squadron 





SACRIFICIOS. ANTON LIZARDO. 
Cornwallis 74 Edinburgh 74 
Madagascar 46 Vestal 26 

Pique 36 Rover 18 
Andromache 28 Modeste 18 

Snake 16 Racehorse 18 

Ringdove 16 

French Squadron. 
AT ANTON LIZARDO. GACRIFICIOS. — 

’ Admiral Baudin  - Fortune, sto i 
Nets sa Captain Tarpin bas 
Gloire §2 55 Lainel AT THE CASTLE 
Volageur 20 Comd. Bera s Alcibiade 20 
La Perouse 20 a Fournier Curassier 20 
Zebre 18 Lieut. Pofart Eclipse 10 
Eclair 10 »» Chandier —— store ship 
_— 10 unknown 


Varcelle, stove ship 
Feeton, large steamer 
During the fortnight that we remained at Sacrificios, the weather 
was particularly fine, the thermometer ranging from 68° to 74°, the 
temperature of the water was 73°, barometer meaning 30°10, no 
norther which is very extraordinary, the season having been altogether 
free of them with the exception of one or two very moderate ones. 
One of the signs of a norther coming on, is, the high lands being 
visible : they were perfectly so all the time we were on the coast, 
and each moming the snowy top of Orizaba, with the tints imparted 
from the rising sun met our early gaze; it was a lovely sight, so 
tranquil, yet so grand. 
Anchorage. at Anton Lisardo, by Mr. Davis, Master H. M. Ship 
Edinburgh.—Ships coming in from the northward must not approach 
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the western side of the outer reefs nearer than 27 fathoms until within 
6 miles of the land. They should then pass the inner reefs in 16 to 18 
fathoms, and endeavour as soon as possible to get sight of isle Blan- 
quilla. This island which forms the western entrance, is of sand, and 
so low that from the northward it is not easily distinguishable from the 
main. The low Point del Collol cannot be mistaken as it is the south 
point of the anchorage, and when it bears S. 40 E. Blanquilla will be 
seen open of the Point; approach the island no nearer than 2 mile 
while to the N.W. of it until it bears E. by N. 4 N. when Medio 
Island will be on with it; and when Medio opens to the southward 
haul in E.S.E, passing Blanquilla at a two Cables’ distance, which 
must not be brought to the westward of W. by N. until you are # 
mile to the eastward of it, then haul more to the northward and anchor 
where convenient, in 8, 10, 12 or 14 fathoms, good holding ground... 


The reefs to the northward are all visible, particularly at low water, 
and of themselves afford sufficient guide to prevent approaching too 
near. 


Should the wind be from the eastward and working in, be careful 
in standing towards the shore to tack immediately at the first cast in 9 
fathoms, the shore is very steep, 7,5, and 3 fathoms as fast as a man 
can heave from a boat. It 1s also advisable not to carry more sail 
than will allow the leadsman to give correct soundings ; the lead must 
be kept going quickly. By attending to the above directions, the 
largest ship may be safely worked in: should night be coming on and 
prevent getting as far as wished, still the second tack will reach a birth 
safe from a norther. Anton Lizardo is undoubtedly the most capa- 
cious, sheltered and safest anchorage on the Mexican coast; its great 
drawbacks are want of supplies, no water, and distance from the city, 
which is 15 miles—fish are abundant. 


The Edinburgh’s position of Blanquilla Island is Lat. 19° 5! 15" N, 
Lon. 95° 58’ 5” W. The tide rises from 3 to 34 and at times near 4 ft. 

Capture of Vera Craz,—At the time the French attacked Vera 
Cruz the country was labouring under a bad government —a revolution 
and the rebels successful at Tampico—on the eve of another revolution, 
having for its object the overthrow of Bustamante’s power, and declar- 
ing Santa Anna President or Dictator—the whole sea board was open 
to the invader—the natural indolence of the people—wretched state of 
the troops—means of defence paralyzed—and an exhausted treasury : 
such was the unhappy state of things in this part of ale wane to be 
opposed to European energy and tactics. 

The castle of St. Juan de Ulloa has been a place of great Hieneth: 
but for many years it has required extensive repairs and fresh supplies. 
These have not been attended to, and a most disgraceful stute it was 
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found in when required to be defended. The plan of it in the small 
chart lately supplied us is very correct. The building is formed of 
decomposed coral, which appears by the battering of the French to 
have fallen away in masses—the guns are thickly coated with rust, 
honeycombed, useless, and mounted on rotten wooden carriages, which 
in some instances fell to pieces from the concussion caused by the 
firing ; the shot were generally too small for the guns, and the powder 
so bad, that the shot, which were tolerably well directed, were spent 
shot when they reached the frigates. 

The Commandant of the castle had positive directions not to molest 
the French ships, or to fire until he was first attacked. Accordingly 
the squadron of three large frigates and 4 bombs, commenced taking 
up their positions at 9} a.m., and at one P.M. the firing commenced. 
The frigates were anchored on the eastern edge of the Gallega shoal, a 
little over point blank distance from the eastern face of the castle, and 
the bomb vessels were between the Gallega and Galleguilla shoals, 800 
toises distant. There were mortars in the castle, but none in use, and 
some old brass pieces in excellent condition, and handsomely orna- 
mented; six of the choicest of these have been sent to France as 
trophies. Such is a true account of the wretched and miserable state 
of this once formidable fortress. Not more than 17 guns could be 
brought to bear ona single ship, and on the whole squadron only 26, 
some of these were carronades. The Cyclops has two mortars, and in 
the six hours she threw 180 shells, the others in proportion ; a few, not 
more than six, went into the castle: of these a lucky one lodged in the 
magazine, which was in consequence blown up and nearly 200 men, 
mostly convicts, destroyed. The lower eastern battery was manned by 
sailors, who were nearly all killed; guns, embrasures, &c. were well 
battered, and after 6 hours fighting, the Mexicans gave in. During the 
engagement, the Prince de Joinville, in the corvette Creole, was under 
way. The damage sustained by the French was very trifling. The 
Iphigenia had some shot sticking in her sides, which were exhibited to 
the people of Havana, who entertain a very different opinion from the 
French on the subject, and are a good deal annoyed at the treatment 
their friends the Mexicans have received. 

A few days after the fall of the castle, Admiral Baudin, at a con- 
ference held with Santa Anna, was informed that the Mexican govern- 
ment had refused to accede to the terms entered into by General Rincon. 
The French left the city at 2 in the morning; the Mexicans quietly 
retired to rest, and the French to muster their forces, with which they 
landed before daylight, and, while a party headed by the Prince de 
Joinville went to surprise and capture Santa Anna, the remainder pro- 
ceeded to spike the old decayed guns and to chop in pieces the rotten 
carriages. Santa Anna was staying at the house of a-Mr. Serrano, 
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which was broken into: two officers were wounded close to Santa 
Anna and General Arista made prisoner; the house was gutted, every 
thing destroyed, and the whole place which was an elegant abode, 
left in ruins. Santa Anna made a most extraordinary escape, reached 
the barracks, and had the troops ready just as the French were 
about to attack them. The Mexicans repulsed the French, who 
made a precipitate retreat, the Admiral being obliged to throw him- 
self into his boat; a small brass piece which was on the pier head 
to cover the embarkation, was fired as the Mexican troops were 
rushing through the gate. This shot away Santa Anna’s leg, and 
secured the retreat of the French, they losing their gun. To avenge 
all this, they fired on the city for two hours, doing great unnecessary 
damage, and killing the defenceless people who had not a gun left 
that they could fire. It is considered a very wanton attack, and has 
raised a most bitter feeling against them. The wretched inhabitants 
about 10 thousand, left their city, their homes, and with the troops 
encamped outside. This the French never contemplated, no induce- 
ment could bring them back, and like the Russians from Buonaparte, 
they have retired, cut off all supplies, and passed severe laws to that 
effect. What remains to France after causing such utter desolation ? 
The temporary possession of a castle, at which in the healthy season 
the average deaths are'25 per month. The numerous crosses erected 
at Sacrificios, Anton Lizardo, and St. Juan de Ulloa, are melancholy 
emblems of the loss sustained by the French Squadron: one ‘mon- 
ument relates the death of 15 officers belonging to two frigates, and 
if they have to remain during the coming sickly season, which is from 
July to October, it is probable that they will sustain ‘greater loss by 
fever and vomita, than from their Mexican opponents. At the same 
time the Mexican troops can retire to their healthy hills, leaving a 
deserted city and a barren sandy waste, as a grave to their enemies. 

The City of Vera Cruz is a fortified and well built place with wide 
streets, handsome Churches, and good Markets, Shops, &c. The 
barracks are extensive, and together with the churches, &c., have 
been much damaged by the firing. At present the place isa picture 
of desolation, and reminds one, of the city of the dead—the streets 
are strewed with dead and dying cats, affording a rich feast to thou- 
sands of Turkey Buzzards. 

Three thousand Mexican troops under General Valencia, are 
encamped at Cabo Verde a place 5 miles from the city, and Santa 
Anna was at his estate, Manco de Clavo, which has 20 square leagues 
and contains 15 thousand head of cattle at an average value of 10 
dollars each—his left leg is taken off below the knee, and one finger of 
the right hand contracted ; he is 44 years of age and a fine soldier-like 
looking man. There are 300 guards with him. Six miles from the 
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city, the country improves much; large plains appear studded with 
groups of trees and covered with herds of cattle. 

A Doctor Muldoon who has been with us, (and from being 17 
years in Mexico filling high appointments in the church, is an ex- 
cellant authority), state that Texas is free; that Mexico never can 
raise force, money, or energy, for any atempt to recover it. The 
Doctor is appointed Vicar General of Texas. I enclose the Texian 


flag. 


A white star in 
a blue field—the 
fly alternate red 
and white stripes. 





Making of Vera Cruz.—Few countries possess such advantage for 
seamen as Mexico in its magnificent and well defined mountains. These 
unerring guides to the navigator are visible in clear weather at great 
distances from the land and when first seen excite his surprise and ad- 
miration. They must particularly interest him as a reference to the 
chart is sufficient to direct himto the anchorage. The appearance of the 
land is a mountainous ridge, of which Orizaba, Perote and Villa Rica, 
form the grand elevations. Orizaba, the giant of the chain is a conical 
mountain® whose apex is capped in perpetual snow; it is estimated 
at 18 thousand feet above the sea, 60 miles inland, and may be seen 
from seaward at the distance of 120. One half of this majestic 
mountain with its beautiful white top appears above the ridge with 
Perote to the right, and Villa Rica on its left. The Cofre de Perote 
of a little less height, is 30 miles to the Northward, it is an immense 
mass of mountain with a small indent at its summit, and snow is very 
seldom seen on it. The other high lands are the lesser hills in the 
vicinity of Point Delgada, and at about 10 leagues South Eastward 
of Vera Cruz, are the mountains of San Martin, of which the Volcano 
of Tuxtla is the highest. On the parallel of Vera Cruz, or having 
been driven to the Southward, Tuxtla will be easily made out. 
Should the high lands be hidden, which is frequently the case, par- 
ticularly in the months of February, March, and April, it will be 
necessary to pay strict attention to the lead, shoaling the water will 
give notice of approaching the shoals off Anton Lizardo. The imme- 
mediate sea coast from Poimt Gorda to a considerable distance 
Southward, is low and sterile, with small sand hills partially covered 
with verdure. Over Point Mocambo is a little dark hill forming a 
saddle, and close by, near another hill is a single tree; these are 
excellent marks for Sacrificios and will often be seen before the castle, 
or city. 





* See a sketch in our vol. for 1886 (page:153). 
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Anchorage at Sacrificios.—Steering in towards the shoals, and 
having made out the city, castle, &c., it will be necessary to determine 
by the direction of the wind, which way to approach the anchorage. 
The channels between the Gallega and Blanquilla reefs, between Isle 
Verde and Pajaros, are those most in use: I have piloted ships 
through each of them, and found them equally clear and safe for any 
class of ships. In making the reefs, Isle Verde, which at all times 
shows very white, will first present itself, and if it be decided to go 
south of the shoals, steer for it, leaving it to any convenient distance 
to starboard, also Pajaros, and approach Sacrificios boldly ; at 100 
yards from its reef there are 8 and 7fms. water round the south pointat 
that distance, and anchor close up under the lee of the reefs, the nearer 
the better, as a hawser will always steady the ship astern, The 
bottom is excellent holding ground, and in the North there is greater 
protection and smoother water. The deepest water is in a line 
between the south point of the island, and point Mocambo : within a 
cables length of the point is 10fms, thence 10 to near mid-channel, 
when the city will be shut in by point Hornos, from this 9,8, and 
a gradual decrease to 5 and 4fms. towards Mocambo ; from this line 
of soundings the water shoalens to 8, 7, and 6 fms. throughout the 
anchorage. This space is perfectly clear, and the largest class of ships 
may work in or out, observing to tack at the first cast in 5fms. Even 
inshore of this the bottom has a gradual ascent, the water being 5,4,3 
and so on. At this time there are 22 vessels safely moored here, 
and it is a much more secure place than usually considered. In the 
plan I forwarded to the Commander-in-Chief, there are berths marked 
for 5 large ships; smaller vessels can anchor inshore of these, and 
12 to 15 others any where to leeward. At all times either with the 
trade wind, or during the Northers, a heavy swell sets towards Point 
Mocambo and more or less on the whole coast of the main-land. 

Island of Sacrificios*.—This small island has been shorn of all its 





~ 


_ *A letter from an officer at Sacrificios, says, ‘a melancholy accident 
occurred a short time since, (19th Jan.) during one of these gales from 
the Northward. The Madagascar’s pinnace got adrift, and the cutter 
with the gunner and seventeen men were sent to pick her up. 
They got hold of her, tried to pull up but could do nothing against the 
wind and sea, bore up for Anton Lizardo where the Vestal, Modeste, 
Rover and most of the French Squadron were lying, about 12 miles S.S.E. 
from this place. They were about halfway there, when both boats were 
swallowed up by a heavy roller, and the Gunner and six men were only 
saved, and that by a miracle. The Gunner after drifting about two hours, 
in which time he passed over 6 or 7 miles of distance on two oars, happily 
fetched a reef’ of rocks. One man was saved by holding on the mast, 
and the other 5 by preserving their hold of the keel of the pinnace, 
which, providentially and in a most extraordinary, manner, drifted right 
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athwart hawse of the Vestal; and the swinging boom being ptirposely 
lowered, they got hold of it. Had they missed the Vestal evety soul in 
her must have perished, excepting the two who had left her, on the mast 
and oars, who suffered considerably from the effects of the rocks and sea 
eggs. Both boats were totally lost.” 

We find the following more complete account of this accident in that 
valuable paper the Shipping Gazette. 

Extract of a letter from her Majesty’s ship ela cates off the 
island of Sacrificios, near Vera Cruz, Jan.:1839 :— 

On the morning of the 19th Jan., about six o’Clock (at which time it 
was blowing strong from the northward) the pinnace of H.M.S. Ma 
dagascar broke adrift, when Mr. Welling the gunner, and the following 
17 men—John Bruce, John Earl, Daniel Quin, Michael Russell, George 
Webster, John Hammond, Wm. Scots, Thomas Tiltman, Christopher 
West, John Bolton, John Dalton, John Bennet, Wm. Quayle, John 
Stripe, John Burgess, Wm. Usher, and W. ‘Riley, left the ship in one 
of the cutters (a fine boat 28 feet) to endeavour to pick her up. They 
soon succeeded in reaching her, and after. making most strenuous, but 
(from the wind increasing) unavailing efforts to pull to windward, to 
regain their ship, they made sail in both boats, and bore up in order to 
reach, if possible, the ships (H.M.S. Vestal, Modeste, and Rover) lying 
at Anton Lizardo, an anchorage about nine miles to leeward of that; off 
Sacrificios, at which latter place was the Madagascat. After ranning 
with their mizens set as foresails for about four ie mnles, raf were lost = 
of owing to the haze. 

“It appears from the statement of the survivors ( Mr. Welling, J re 
Bruce, John Earle, John Hammond, Geo. Webster, Michael Russell, and 
David Quin), that when they had run about five miles, the pinnace 
being by this time properly baled out, and both boats behaving remar- 
kably well, the cutter being about 50 yards on the pinnace’s starboard 
quarter, was observed to be swamped by a tremendous sea; the pinnace’s 
helm was instantly put up, but before she could answer it (being becalmed 
in the trough of the sea) the same wave struck her on the quarter, and 
turned her bodily over. With much exertion she was again righted, and 
the men being equally divided on each side of her, she still floated, though 
full of water, but in a short time was again turned bottom upwards by 
the sea. Of the twelve men who were in her, four were now swimming 
supported by the largest mast; the rest endeavouring to keep themselves 
up with the assistance of the boat, from: which however they were 
repeatedly washed off, the wind and sea increasing toa fearful extent. 

‘‘The gunner had now left the boat and swam to windward to look 
after the men who had been in the cutter, but failing to discover any thing 
of them, he was: constrained to abandon the- search, and make fer the 
shore. After being in the water for upwards of three hours, he and one 
of the seamen (G. Webster) succeeded in reaching a small schooner, used 
as a light vessel, off the Island of Blanquillo, were they where picked up 
im a most exhausted state; and treated with the utmost hamanity by. the 
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much greater distance having several buildings, and being covered 





French on board her. There they remained until the next morning, when 
a boat was sent for them from the Vestal, on board which, were the other 
five survivors, who stated they had clung to the wreck of the cutter (she 
having been stove by the sea that upset her), and had drifted down before 
the wind and a strong flood tide towards the ship, where every effort was 
made to save both men and boats—five men being eventually picked 
up alongside the Vestal, on board which ship they stopped till the 24th 
instant, when they were sent back to the Racehorse, after experiencing 
the greatest kindness from Capt. Carter, the officers, and all on board the 
Vestal, to whose exertions, combined with those of the Modeste and Rover, 
the saving of their lives may, under Providence, be mainly attributed. 

The following are the names of the sufferers in this truly distressing 
event :— 

Wm. Scott, Thomas Tiltman, Christopher West, John Bolton, John 
Dalton, John Bennett, William Quayle, John Stripe, John Burgess, Wm. 
Usher, and William Riley. The whole of them bore the most excellent 
character; most of them have left wives and families, who reside in the 
neighbourhood of Portsmouth. 

“It must be some consolation to the friends of the sufferers to learn 
that the survivors expressed themselves perfectly satisfied that no blame 
whatever can be attached to any one in this unfortunate occurrence.” _ 

Another melancholy accident occurred on board the Rover the other 
day. Mr. Reepe the clerk had been pulling in a boat, and had blistered 
one of his hands, in consequence of which, an abscess formed.—He could 
get nosleep, and rising in the night, he managed to get possession of the 
key of the dispensary, where he contrived to drink two table-spoonsfull of 
laudanum! Poor fellow! he was found dead the next morning. 

There are about thirty merchant vessels lying, here of different nations, 
awaiting the opening of the port. Two Spanish vessels the ‘Grande Artilla”’ 
and the “St. Jago,” (the latter belonging to Havana, the former built 
at Malta last year for a packet between Cadiz and Havana) were both 
run on shore on the Lavandera by French Officers, who had taken charge 
of them as pilots, They both have valuable cargoes. We hove off the 
brig after landing her cargo, and the French tried to get off the bark; 
but as she filled in their hands, they abandoned her: we then took her in hand, 
pumped her out with the fire engine of the Squadron, discharged her cargo, 
and hove her off to the astonishment of all hands. She had a large 
quantity of quicksilver, and a valuable cargo altogether. We hove down 
both vessels on one side and shall have to be content with keeping up the 
credit of the blue jackets by this feat, as salvage divided among so many 
will not even add a glass of wine to our scanty allowance. 

We discovered a most extraordinary mistake in the chart of the Arenas 
eoming across the Campeche bank. I made a running survey of it, and 
fixed the position of the Baxo Nuevo shoal ; but I have no room to give you 
any discription here, and must refer you to my Remark Book, which, I 
send by the Packet. 

The reader will find some useful remarks on the Arena, by Lieut. Smyth, 
R.N., in our number for November last, (page 723).—Ep. N.M, 
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with high cane trees; these have all been levelled, and it is now 
a very low barren spot. The island is S.E.bEZE. 34 miles from the 
city. : 

Other Anchorages.—The anchorage at Isle Verde is very good; 
and during the fine season temporary stopping places can be found 
under the lee of any of the reefs, and on the coast between Sacrificios 
and Anton Lizardo. If night, calms, or other causes should 
prevent reaching the port, I would recommend bringing up, if pos- 
sible, which is much preferable to risk being driven about by uncertain 
currents. 

Currerts.—The rise and fall of tide is 2ft. Qin. to Aft. 3in. : it 
mostly occurs once in the 24 hours, and causes no perceptible stream. 

The currents appear to be driven from whichever point the wind 
blows; imshore it is Northerly or Southerly along the coast from 4 to 
2kts. according to the strength and duration of the breeze. In the 
North the current is generally strong to the Southward and turns 
agam Northerly as soon as it is over; I have known it change its 
direction within an hour after the wind, and at times it appears almost 
simultaneous. They are also much stronger near Vera Cruz and at 
the bottom of the gulf than farther to the Northward. 

. Winds.—Throughout the year, except during the season of the 
Northers which is from October to March, there are no winds higher 
than No. 6, calms, light land airs, and moderate sea breezes prevail. 
During the North Monsoon, which in some years may be a month 
earlier or later, the winds are to the South Eastward between the 
Norths. 

The Norths in the upper parts of the Gulf are more favourable to 
navigation than otherwise, either in proceeding to the Southward or 
to the Eastward. Their general strength is No. 9 to No. 6, and it is 
on the Campeche Bank and on a lee shore near Vera Cruz or the 
coast, that they become formidable. The barometer® means, during 
this season from 30°00 to 30°10; some hours before a North, it 
falls to about 29°80 and will remain nearly steady for several hours, 
when it will begin to rise rapidly; at this time look out for a North. 

Navigation of the Gulf.—Since Captain Barnett has surveyed and 
placed the positions of the Alacranes, Arenas, and other shoals to the 
Southward, it is much to be regretted that the very doubtful existence 
of the Arias, Boza, Negrillo, and Bermija shoals should be allowed 
40 obstruct the free navigation of this great thoroughfare. 

The discovery of the Madagascar shoal is of infinite importance from 
its position so near the channel most in use, and also frequented by boise 


* The reader will find some valuable remarks on the barometer at page 
06 of our February Number. | 
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to or fromCampeche. By theSpanish charts I observe the Sisal shoal 
enclosesa space of 26 miles in longitude, and 12 in latitude, which looks 
asifthey were aware of otherdangersthan the English Sisal shoal. How- 
ever this part having been most satisfactorily surveyed, renders the 
shortest route to Mexico the safest. Vessels intending to take this 
way may run down the north coast of Yucatan, sighting the vigias, or 
telecraphs, and keeping outside of 5 fms; they should be careful of the 
soundings in approaching the castle of Sisal, between which and the 
shoal they should go no nearer the shore than 4, or towards the shoal 
than 6fms, Having cleared the channel, either the north or south one, 
a west course will clear all dangers. The other: passages on the 
Campeche Bank are also perfectly safe. During the season of the 
norths, it will be prudent, more particularly for large ships, to go out- 
side of all the shoals, and frequently very quick passages are made by 
so doing. Ships leaving Vera Cruz at this time, should push up to the 
northward as fast as possible, and ‘having attained a good peuen the 
north becomes the best wind that can blow. 

There are many other doubtful dangers which, if proved to exist or 
not, it would greatly facilitate the general navigation of the West Indies. 
The few most in the way are a low reef about 2 miles in length, N.E. 
b.E. 3 E. 21 miles from Vera Cruz. Lamottes’ 3fms bank off the 
Yallah’s Point, much in the road going into Port Royal. Loo’s 3 feet 
shoal, abreast of I. Vache, directly in the track of all ships from. the 
eastward, bound to Jamaica. Guigous bank and others to the north- 
ward of Porto Rico. The St. Esprit reef to the northward of Barba- 
dos, &c. The chart of the coast about Vera Cruz, with the reefs and 
anchorages, both of this place and Anton Lizardo, (1824) with addi- 
tions by orderof Sir John Phillimore, has been found very correct by 
officers at both anchorages. 

January 12th.—Cornwallis and Edinburgh left for Havana—made 
sail to the northward and had fine weather, until within 120 miles south 
of the Mississipi. There the temperature of the water fell 5° from 76° 
to 71°, which I conchided was caused by the water out of the river. 
We then got a fresh north, and making short work of our distance, 
anchored at Havana on the 26th, where we found the ahi French 
ships. at anchor—viz. 


L'Iphiginie, - 60 
La Medee - 56 
La Creole - 20 
La Cyclops 


Le Volcan } Bombardes 
One 20 gun brig and two of 10. 
Henry Davy, 
Master H.M.S. Cornwallis, 
Haevane, Ist. March, 1839. 
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II.—ReMARKS GN THE MODES OF DETERMINING LONGITUDE.— By 
Lieut. Henry Raper, R.N. Secretary to the Royal Astronomical 
Sociely. - ee oe Pe 
Read at the United Service Institution, April th —Continued from p. 270. 


It will be proper, previous to the discussion of any Seen: to 
make some general remarks on the methods employed. 


Places are fixed absolutely by Astronomical observation or relatively 
by chronometers. . 


_ The most common astronomical observation employed for the purpose 
is that of the lunar distance. Now it is very well known that no results 
differ more widely from each other than those of lunars taken at differ- 
ent times, and often at the same time ; and as this is no less true of the 
mean of several sets than of single observations, lunars may be brought 
in support of almost any determination whatever. For example, the 
Rey. .G. Fisher, in the appendix to.Capt. Parry’s second voyage, . in 
which he was the Astronomer, states (p. 282) that the mean of 2500. 
observations in December differed 14’ from the mean of 2500 observations 
in the following March; and that the mean of a great .many observa-. 
tions made on board both ships in the following summer differed 10’ 
from this last, or 24’ from the first. . 

Some of our most experienced nayigatora consider the result of a 
lunar observation as serving only to correct gross error.in the chronq., 
meter. Captain Heywood took it for granted that a set. of lunars 
might be expected to differ 6’ or 7’ from another set equally good, 
taken at another time of the year. It is true that the results of lunars. 
often agree.nearly with the truth; the value of a.method however is not 
established by occasional accuracy, but by the amount of uncertainty. 
which it. may not be unfair to charge upon any single..observation.: 
Lunars accordingly, though highly useful and often indeed indispensable 
for ordinary purposes, as for instance, fixing the place of a ship at sea, 
are totally. inadequate to precise determination, and therefore. we ss 
omit them whenever better observations are available. 

Some readers will probably regard the preceding remarks as too 
general a condemnation of a method which it must be admitted, has. 
rendered great service. Thus Admiral Rossel says ‘‘the results of 
expeditions in which lunars and chronometers have been used, confirm 
the excellence of these methods; the positions determined by sailors 
often agreeing to 2'”’—(Rapport sur la navigation de |’Astrolabe, 1829. 
Conn. des tems 1832.) This of course is not disputed, but we cannot 
regard the comparatively few cases of close agreement otherwise than 
as fortunate coincidences, in the ordinary succession of chances which’ 
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have helped to advance the subject. We are also to bear in mind that 


the ultimate perfection of hydrography demands very different proceed- 
ings from those which have sufficed to collect together the first rough 
materials of the outline, and can evidently be effected solely by the 
chronometric measurement of small distances, finally depending upon 
certain points determined by unimpugnable astronomical observations. 

The observation in the next degree familiar, is that of Jupiters’ 
Satellites. When both the immersion and emersion are observed, the 
value of the result is much enhanced, but as the time of the observa- 
tion is affected by the state of the air and the power of the telescope, 
and as different observers have been found to differ in their results a 
large fraction of a minute of time, any single observation of the kind 
must always be liable to considerable uncertainty. 

- It is evident that as mathematical geography advances towards per- 
fection, the preceeding imperfect methods must sink more and more 
into neglect, and that those only which are capable of scrupulous 
exactitude will be admitted into discussions of this kind. 

In the opinion of many competent judges, occultations afford in gene- 
ral the best results ; the observation is the only one that is instantaneous, 
and is entirely free from the multitudinous minute errors arising from 
the imperfection of instruments. The best cases are those in which the 
phenomenon happens near the meridian, and when the moon passes 
bodily over the star; the value of the result will also be greater asthe 
moon is nearer the earth. But whenthe moon is near the prime ver- 
tical and at a low altitude, the result is more affected by any uncertainty 
in the figure of the earth, and when the limb merely skirts the star, the 
observation is liable to every degree of uncertainty. The value of an 
observation is hkewise greatly affected by the magnitude of the star.* 

In consequence of the effect of parallax and the change of the moons’ 
declination, a central meridional ocultation is seen at places not exactly, 
though nearly, on the same parallel. It is among such places therefore 
that corresponding observations are to be looked for. 

_ Eclipses of the Sun are observations of the same kind as occulta- 
tions; an annular eclipse corresponding to a central occultation. 
Eclipses though not possessing the incomparable advantage of being 
instantaneous, afford additional data by measures of the varying portion 
of the visible disc. 

Transits of the inferior planets over the sun’s disc have in certain cases 
afforded good results. 





_ © The irregularity of the moon’s border has also been urged as an argu- 
ment against the value ofan ocultation. A nautical mile at the earth or 
the moon subtends an angle of about a second at the other body ; hence the 
summit of a lunar mountain a mile above the rest, or a valley between two 
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Eclipses of the moon have been employed for approximation, but it is 
evident that the result is incapable of exactness from the nature of the 
observation. 

The method of moon-culminating stars would appear in theory 
to offer every advantage of precision and convenience. But a defect 
in noting the ‘transit of the wires, the irradiation of the limb, especially 
when both limbs cannot be observed on the same evening, or other 
causes, introduce discrepancies which make precision very difficult to 
attain; accordingly a few only of such observations cannot be con- 
sidered decisive. 

Since at all places on the same meridian the moon passes at the 
same instant of time, such observations approach, in kind, to the 
simultaneous observations of the same phenomenon in different places, 
and may accordingly be compared with more precision than can be 
done in long intervals, in which the variation of the hourly motion and 
semidiameter become perceptible. 

An erroneous impression prevails that the telescope need not be 
correctly placed in the meridian in observing moon culminating stars. 
The nature of the question will be evident from the following con- 
siderations, 

The absolute R.A. of the moon being different at every different 
point of her orbit, the difference between her R.A. and that of any 
star, will be different at every point of her orbit. Now when the 
telescope is not in exact adjustment, it points to a part of the heavens 
which is not in the plane of the meridian; hence the difference of the 
R.A. of the moon and star, as measured by the interval of the passage 
of both bodies over the wire ofthe telescope in this defective position, 
is not the same as would have resulted had it been correctly adjusted. 
The fact ofan error being thus established, we now come to the meas- 
sure of the quantity. 

The difference of the results in the two cases, would be manifestly 
just that portion of R.A. which would be described in the portion of 
time by which the telescope deviates from the meridian. Hence, 
since the different longitudes of any two places is the time in which 
the observed difference of R.A. is described, it follows that the error 
of that time or difference of longitude, is this very portion of time due to 
the description of the said error of R.A.; that is, in short, the error 
of the result is precisely the error of the adjustment of the telescope, 


as in all other cases of meridian transit. 
a  Y 


ranges a mile deep, would alter the moon’s R.A. by 1”, and the resulting 
longitude by about 30” or 2 secondsof time. The effect of such irregularity 
might when considerable, be ascertained by observing the same occultation 
at placesa mile or two distant from each other and nearly on the same 
meridian, | | 
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For example—suppose the telescope is 4m. to the East of the meri- 
dian, and suppose the moon passes after the star, to fix the ideas say 
10m. Now at the instant the star is on the wire, let the instrument be 
suddenly placed truly im the meridian ; the star will arrive at the wire 
again in 4m., but the moon will not row follow 10m. afterwards, 
because during the delay of the 4m. she will have advanced further to 
the East by her change of R.A. in4m. Hence, the first longitude 
obtained, would: be in error by one degree, that is, by the affect, : re- 
solved into time, which the errors of adjustment of whatever kind, 
produce ina body at the given declination; which is precisely the error 
of the transit instrument on common occasions : thus though large errors 
may easily be guarded against by common care of adjustment, yet 
observers not aware of the necessity of. such care, might fall into 
serious mistakes. : ', 

This point has been treated algebraically thus :—let + and ? be given 
errors of the telescope at the two observatories; A and A’ the R. A. 
‘of the moon’s centre on passing each observatory respectively ; pthe 
sidereal time of the passage of the semidiameter, supposed constant to 
save irrelevant discussion. 

Then A-+p, A'+ p, are the R. Ascensions of the limb. Let a be the 
R.A. of the star, ¢and ¢’ the interval or elapsed time between the passage 
of the moon and. stars at the two observatories, and: let :the moon be 
supposed to pass first; then at the first or Eastern observatory, the 
sidereal time of passage of the Imb is r+A+p, that of the stars is t-+a ; 
at the second observatory, these times are +’ +A+ p, and +’+a; the 
interval of sidereal time: between the passage of the limb and the star 
is there tore t'—t= A—A’ (1)i in which a, p, and the errors + & +’ are not 
involved. 

This demonstration - takes for granted that + and +’ are the same for 
the moon and the star, that is, the same for a body which changes its 
R. A. as for one of which the R. A. is constant. But in the time + 
the moon, by her motion in R. A., increases this interval of time +, by 
the quantity a +,.« being the ratio of the arc of R.A. described in any 
interval of time to that interval; and this quantity «+, in which « is 
constant for a small time, is always proportional to + however small ; 
as the same holds of the ether observatory, at which the ratio a will 
have generally another value «’, the equation (1) becomes. ..—-? 

if Ae eer! v 
which i is the result aeany described. 
_ The quantities a+ and a's’ will ineSaear provided ies are identical 
at both observatories, both in quantity and sign, but not otherwise. 
In‘such a case, the difference of: longitude of the two observatories, 
would be correctly deduced; .but the absolute longitude of either by 
comparison with the Ephemeris, would be wrong. Again, on_the other 
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hand, the resulting different longitude is liable to be offered by the 
sum of the errors of adjustment at each observatory, and thisis no 
doubt among the causes of those discrepancies which exist among 
comparisons ‘of the kind* 

_ As it is probable that many observers, especially seamen and 
travellers, who would not think of calling in question a reputed quality 
of an observation which recommended it, more than any other, to their 
use, may, from want of time, or other cause, have overlooked the 
necessary precision of adjustment, it becomes incumbent on those who 
undertake to reduce observations of this kind, to examine the actual 
state of the instrument at each transit. In like manner it is necessary 
for the observer to take transits of stars, for the purpose of guarding 
against those errors which are liable to arise from the instability 
of an instrument imperfectly mounted. 

In an occultation we can often refer both limbs of the moon to the 
star, as a fixed point ; in eclipses of Jupiters Satellites, we may compare 
" the result of the emersion with that of the immersion; and ina lunar, 
we may refer the moon to stars on both sides of her as fixed points. 
But observations of moon culminating stars afford no check on each 
other, and a series of observations in which the change of the moon’s 
declination is not so considerable as to render apparent systematic 
discrepancies arising from defective adjustment, may by the consis- 
tency of the results lead the inexperienced observer to infer their 
truth, while they may have a constant error. 

On the whole it would seem that the only single observation on which 
implicit confidence may be placed is a central meridianal occultation on ° 
the dark limb, and after this, perhaps, an annular eclipse of the sun. 

It seems generally admitted that the principle cause of the variation 
of the rates of Chronometers, is change of temperature ; and accordingly 





* It is, of course, no part of our present design to treat questions belonging 
purely to practical astronomy; but this question will naturally suggest 
itself to many of our readers,—what is the distinction between the moon 
culminating method, and that of the absolute lunar transit, if both alike 
demand precision of adjustment? To this it is answered, that the error of 
longitude in time, by the moon culminating method, is the error of the 
observed interval between the passages of the moon and star multiplied by 
a number between 21 and 35, plus the error of adjustment; whereas in the 
absolute lunar transit both the error of acjustment and the said error of 
observation are multiplied by this number; for example—suppose the 
error of adjustment is0*8. and that of observation of the interval is 0*-3: 
Then the error of the longitude as the result of a case of moon culminating 
stars is, at the worst, 0°8 + 0°°3 X 35=11*°3, or 2’ 49”; while the same 
ease as a lunar transit gives (08 + 0°°3) X 35==38°5, or 9' 37”. 
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in several ships, care has been taken to keep the temperature of the 
Chronometer room, as nearly constant as possible by artificial means. 
The fact. of a change of rates, followimg a change of temperature, has 
been repeatedly noticed ; it has been observed however, that the change 
of rate is not in general simultaneous with the change of temperature, 
but takes place some time afterwards, Captain R. Owen, found a 
diminution of temperature from 82° to 68°, or 14°, accelerated the 
rates, 1°5 per day; and a change of 20°, or 82°, to 62°, accelerated 
them 2' a day, which is nearly in a like proportion. Captain Fitzroy, 
who employed the unusual number of 22 chronometers, the greater 
part of which were in use nearly 8 years, observes that the ordinary 
motions to which chronometers are subjected, both from the incessant 
action of the sea, and in transferring them from one vessel to another, 
scarcely affect the rates of good. watches, and that temperature is in 
general the only cause of the alteration of rate. (Journal of the R. 
Geogr. Soc. 1836), Captain Belcher however, has found the chrono- 
meters of the Sulphur very materially deranged by the jerking pro- 
duced by a looseness about the rudder head, and from towing the 
Starling her tender, and that when these causes were removed, the 
watches performed admirably... Captain Belcher remarks also that 
the chronometers have been found to alter their rates considerably, 
upon the mere circumstance of going into harbour, and without any 
assignable reason. 

Mr. Fisher has found that magnetism, sensibly affects the rates 
(Naut. Mag. 1838, page 386.) It is also well known that inclining a 
“watch from its horizontal position, will often alter its rate. 

Since magnetism is well known to affect the rate of a chronometer, 
it follows that the local magnetic attraction of the vessel herself, 
will produce effects of this kind. In order to obtam the measure of 
the variation of rate due to this particular cause, it would be necessary, 
of course, to change the position of the chronometer at certain 
periods. It does not appear that expermments of a decisive nature 
have been made upon this point. 

Chronometers are generally found to perform best at the beginning 
of the voyage; many subsequently become useless from irregularity, 
and some fail altogether. They are liable also, it is found, to alter 
their rates suddenly, and then to re-assume the former rates in a few 
days. Captain R. Owen remarks that most of his chronometers took 
thus a jump of 1° or 2’ in the daily rate, more than once during his 
survey. | 

_ Whatever value may be attached to Chronometric results, the objec- 
tion cannot be removed, at least at present, that any cause which affects 
the rate of-one watch, may with equal probability affect any number 
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however great in like manner; thus rendering the consistency of several 
watches no argument for the truth of the time they show. But 
whatever result the continual efforts to perfect the machinery may 
tend finally to produce, the very imperfection of watches at present 
contributes to the security of navigation; for since one watch often 
loses, while another under exactly the same circumstances gains, the 
discrepancies prevent the danger of ne too confidently to any one 
result. 

We shall in concluding this section, introduce some considerations 
relative to the enproyment of steam vessels, in measuring chronometric 
differences. 

A steam vessel carrying 50 or 60 chronometers or even half the 
number, would be more efficient in measuring differences of longitude 
than several expeditions of the ordinary kind. In the first place, the 
steam vessel would proceed directly to the scene of her operations, in 
the shortest possible time, and she would thus have performed a con- 
siderable part of her work before the watches began to fall off in their 
performance. Again, as the steam vessel would pass from either 
place to the other with the same or nearly equal facility, she could, 
upon the discovery of any discrepancy, immediately repeat the mea- 
surement.. This facility of passing indifferently from either place to the 
other, would give the steam vessel an incomparable superiority 
over a sailing vessel in her fitness for this service; for instead of waiting 
several days at each place to rate the chronometers, the certainty of 
her operations would enable her to return at once to the first place, in 
order to discover the error of the chronometers upon the absolute time 
there, and thus to obtain in the simplest, and also in the most efficient 
manner, the actual sea-rates. Thus the time lost in a sailing vessel 
in rating her chronometers, would be employed by the steam vessel 
in making repeated runs, while the value of theresults as afforded by an 
‘equal number of chronometers in the two cases, would bear no 
comparison. 

According to the above plan, the steam vessel in passing between 
two places A and B would go over three times the distance between 
A and B. The absolute time being given twice at each place, would 
afford the error of the chronometers, accumulated between the time of 
leaving each station and returning to it again, and this comparison of 
the two times at the same place, is a security against the effects of a 
change of rate of the whole chronometers together. In this manner 
therefore the closest connection is established between the several 
stations. We are informed that General Schubert made the circuit of 
the Baltic three times, but whether by this expression it is meant that 
he returned again to each place in the manner abvoe described, or that 
he made three independent voyages, cannot be decisively inferred. The 
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method proposed would discover at once the actual performance of the 
chronometers at each point of the voyage, evidence of the highest 
importance in the determination of position. But visiting different 
points in any order, at different epochs, affords merely sets of indepen- 
dent chronometric measures, accompanied with no stronger evidence 
for a decision on the absolute value of each, than the mere probability of 
their greater or less accuracy, inferred from their apparent agreement 
or disagreement with each other. 


Mapras LIre-BoatT. 


Mr. Epitor,—A notice appearing in your July Number of 1832, 
that a new ‘‘ Life Boat” had been built at Madras, and as it may still 
be supposed that it is always available at this place where a high and 
dangerous surf often prevails to the great annoyance of passengers, &c. 
who are unabled sometimes to land for five or six days in succession ; 
you will probably be glad to receive any accurate particulars on the 
subject. 

It is true that a “ Life Boat’’* was built at Madras in 1832, by the 
recommendation and under the superintendence of the late Captain 
Atkinson, Deputy Master Attendant, at a cost to Government of 600 
rupees and upwards, every thing mcluded. But I believe, she has 
never been found to realize the expeetations formed of a boat of this 
nature, beyond her being buoyant. She owed this quality to being 
fitted in the stem, stern and sides with boxes filled with air, impervious 
to the water, and constructed of the lightest material: in addition to 
these a canvass bag about ten inches in circumference, filled with cork 
was fixed round the boat above the water-mark; but notwithstanding 
this, she has not answered better than a common masulah boat. 

Captain Dalrymple the present Master Attendant being satisfied that 
the said Life Boat did not possess the qualifications required of her ; 
and that she could not make any way through a high surf, had her 
air-boxes taken out and in lieu laid a deck fore and aft upon her, the 
planks being sewn together and made flexible precisely in the same 
manner as her bottom and sides, after the fashion of the common 
mashulah boats, and retaining the cork in canvass all round, 
after which, she was again tried in the surf and completely turned over 
when put broadside to: altho’ the altered plan was found infinitely far 
the better, still she is not adapted for a surf boat, and is only fit to be 
broken up and burnt. 

The model of the aforesaid boat was taken, I understand, from one 


* Dimensions, —28ft. 6in. length,—8ft. breadth,—aft: depth. 
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brought to Madras by Captain Palmer, H. C. S., and notwithstanding 
her failure, every praise is due to the parties by whose instrumentality 
the boat was built with a view for the public benefit. 

That a Life Boat is urgently required in an open road stead like 
Madras, there can be but one opinion, and that there is none, is much 
to be regretted! « 

The dock-yard at Madras to which you allude, is no more than 
a naval store yard, the stores being in charge of the Master 
Attendant, who is the marine store keeper. 

I hope, Mr. Editor, you will give your opinion, and invite the same 
from your scientific readers upon the best kind of a ‘‘ Life Boat” for 
Madras, 


J. F. M. 


THe Mariners’ Cuivus. 


Mr. Epitor,—The harmony of our Club has been somewhat risked 
of late by the impatience of certain of its members (lads who delight 
in paper and print,) at not seeing more of our proceedings recorded 
in your blue book. As president, they have been urging me to send 
you something out of the line of ropes and canvas, and have told me 
in plain English, to give you anaccount of my bones. True, they are 
curiosities in their way, and as there are clever anatomists among the 
Naval Surgeons who read the Nautical, I have been particular in giving 
the dimensions and description in the following account of 


MaRINE Orcanic Remains or RamsGarteE. 


Marine Organic Remains.—In venturing to call the attention of 
our brother mariners to this very interesting subject, we may be 
excused for reminding them, that all other professions, and every grade 
of society on our ‘‘much loved shore,”’ are advancing rapidly in 
intellectual pursuits and enjoyments. Literary societies and mechanics’ 
institutes, are now thickly planted over the land, and the members 
of such associations look earnestly to the wanderers on the ocean, for 
contributions to their Museums, and for aidin their scientific researches. 
It is impossible they should forget that, ‘‘these men occupy their 
business in the great waters, and that the works of the Lord and his 
wonders in the deep, are continually presented to their notice.” How 
valuable are such auxiliaries: yet, we need not remind our maritime 
readers how many things have been passed unheeded by them, which, 
a very slight acquaintance with Geology, would have induced them to 
secure for their friends at home. Dr. Johnston with his characteristic 
severity, asserted ‘‘ that the life of a sailor has all the horrors of a prison, 
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with the chance of drowning to boot;” but this assertion was both 
erroneous and cynical. 

The wanderer of the ocean (however humble his rank) who possesses 
a mind capable of appreciating ‘the varied phcenomena of sky and sea, 
the endless diversity of clime and natural productions, would not envy 
the Author of Rasselas, his smokey garret, where it. was his painful 
task to compose those beautiful essays, in the hope they might enable 
him to pay for his breakfast, and disburse the expences of a mother’s 
funeral! Again—the very desire to promote scientific research, is its 
own reward: it weans the mind of the youthful mariner from less 
worthy pursuits, it is an introduction to the first society every where, 
and lights up a beam of intelligence in his disposition and character, 
never to be extinguished but by the termination of his earthly 
voyage. 

Sir Joseph Banks declared, that the most rare collection of plants 
and seeds he ever received, was from the hands of a man totally 
unacquainted with botanical science. This young Officer (the mate of 
a merchant ship) was in the habit of amusing himself (while the boat’s 
crew were filling their water-casks on shore) in collecting all such wild 
flowers and herbs, as were pleasing to the eye, and he presented them 
on his return home, to Sir Joseph Banks, thus conferring a grateful 
obligation on the most distinguished naturalist of his age and 
country. 

Even the arming of a deep sea-lead at times would be an object of 
curiosity to the scientific mind. A portion (however small) of the deep 
bed of ocean is brought to view, and some of these specimens of marine 
deposit are exceedingly interesting. But among coral reefs, or rough 
rocky ground, the small tongs used by the Maltese fishers, and also on 
some parts of our own coast, for recovering lost articles of value from 
wrecks, would confer endless sources of information and amusement. 
The more illiterate of our seafaring brethren should also be made 
acquainted with the fact, that much which they consider utterly worth- 
less, is indeed of a costly nature; and this applies strongly to the 
fisheries. Thus, how great was our mortification. the other day, in 
seeing the mutilated fragments of an enormous fossil tusk of the ante- 
diluvian mammoth, which had been dragged to light by some fishermen 
while trawling between Dungeness and Boulogne. The description 
given of this relic by them was, that it was eleven feet long, and 
required their whole crew to move it on deck, and the part preserved 
which is now in our possession, warrants, sucha conclusion. We have 
also the whole of the parts of a mammoth’s tusk of smaller dimensions, 
which another individual had fished up off the North Foreland, and 
which, in his ignorance of its value, he had sawed into five parts. Ite 
length is six feet and a half, and twelve inches in girth round the 
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thickest part; the circumference of the fragment before named being 
twenty inches. These are very differently formed to the tusks of the 
living elephant, being turned outward from the right line of projection, 
with very great curvature, and perfectly coincide with Siberian speci- 
mens in the Russian Museums. 

- In the hope that more attention may be elicited on our line of coast, 
we are induced to described also the following relics at present in our 
possession. - 

A humerus (or fore leg bone) of the following gigantic dimensions.— 
Length 44 inches—circumference of the largest part of the shaft of the 
upper end of the bone, 32 inches—centre of the shaft, 20 inches —lower 
portion round the tubercle, 27 inehes, and the width across the condyles 
(or knee jomt), 11 inches. This mammoth bone was trawled up 
between the two shoals called the Varn and Ridge. These submarme 
cliffs are ridges of chalk lymg in the channel between Dover and Calais, 
are similar to our cliffs on either side the straits, and there is no doubt 
that fossil remains of antediluvian animals repose in those deep marine 
vallies, in similar positions with those, where the land has not been sub- 
merged. Recent discoveries prove this: some time after this had come 
into our possession, a fossil fermur (or thigh bone) m beautiful preserva- 
tion, was brought in by a fisherman which he had trawled up in the 
north sea between sixty and seventy miles to the eastward of the 
Galloper Sand. Its enormous dimensions are as follows :—Length of 
fermur, 49 inches— the ball of socket joint is black as ebony, beautifully 
perfect, and measureg in its outer circle, 24 inches—the circumference 
of the neck of shaft below the ball and processes, 43 inches—centre 
circumference of shaft, 19 inches, and its girth just above the condyles 
(or knee joint) is 29 inches. 

Thus we have in our possession, a portion of the organic remains of 
four mammoths, obtained from the bed of the ocean at very considera- 
ble distances from each other; and we. know from the reports of the 
fishermen, that they are scattered all over these seas. When the large 
tusk was found, the cranium was brought up entangled in the trawl net 
with it, and the fishermen fancied they had part of a wreck, but on 
discovering that their gear was encumbered with a parcel of rotten old 
bones, they disedgaged them as speedily as possible, consigning them 
once more to the deep, keeping the tusk because they said they thought 
it would make teoth picks or snuff boxes; but when they sawed and 
hewed it to pieces, they found it so much more like chalk or putty than 
ivory, that they threw the fragments overboard, co the section, 
which we had the gratification to secure. 

These specimens afford abundant proofs of the amazing bulk of 
animals once the denizons of our soil. Various and conflicting are 
the opinions relative to their existence in these latitudes—these-) we 
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leave to the geologist. We amuse ourselves with simple facts, and 
take revelation for our guide: we see elephantine remains emerging 
from ocean’s oozy cells —we find along our shores the same ocean 
throwing amber and fossil gums at our feet, taunting us with the 
beautiful forms of tropical insects which they enclose—the musquito and 
the bee, resting beneath the billow, while at every fall of our chalky 
cliffs, their crowns precipitate the ruins of a fluid world, reposing in 
a solid tomb :—the very species of some of the perfect fossils still 
unbroken, though enclosed :—while others disclose the startling fact, 
that, they entered into their present positions in a state of decay ; 
that they had been long the prey of the destroyer, ere that awful hour 
arrived, when we are taught to believe 
‘<A shoreless ocean tumbled round the globe.” 

These Specimens may assist in elucidating some Geological mysteries, 
and may be seen by application, at the Harbour Masters’ Office, 
Ramsgate. Nay, we invite the Comparative anatomist to inspect them 
feeling as we do, that questions of interest may arise from the nature of 
their structure, and the circumstances under which they have been 
found—and having a strong desire to promote a love of science and 
research among our educated brethren, and also a conviction to the 
illiterate, that Fossil Organic remains (if carefully secured) may be the 
very best Fish that fall into the Poor Man’s Net. 

K. B. Martin, 
Harbour Master, 
R. H. Ramsgate. 
Royal Harbour Office, 
Ramsgate. 
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On the deviation of the compass, caused by the Iron on board Ship, 
By M. Poisson, (from a paper in the Connaissance des Temps.) 


The magnetic force of the globe, varies in different parts of it, both 
in direction and intensity, and depends on the distribution of two mag- 
netic fluids in its mass, with which we are unacquainted ; its intensity 
therefore and direction at a given point, can only be determined by expe- 
riment. Observation shows that in the northern hemisphere the 
southern pole* of the magnetic needle is depressed below the horizontal 
plane, passing through its point of suspension, and that in the southern 
ne 

* By the Southern pole in this treatise, is meant that end of the needle, 
which is marhked.—Ep. N. M. 
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hemisphere, the contrary takes place. This depression is called the 
dip and the line, which separates these two magnetic hemispheres is of 
double curvature, which deviates considerably from the terrestial 
equator. In proportion to the distance on either side from this line 
where there is no dip, experience shews also that the dip, and the 
magnetic intensity increase according to an unknown law ; with respect 
to the variation, it is not only found to change every where, but obser- 
vation shews that even at a given point it changes slowly, and that the 
south pole of the needle passes froin east to west or vice versa. At 
Paris for instance, the variation which before 1663 was easterly, in that 
year was nothing, is now westerly; and appears to have reached its 
maximum about 223° in 1820. The direction of the horizontal needle 
also undergoes slight diurnal variations, and we neither know the cause 
of these oscillations, nor that of the annual changes, whicli possibly 
affect also the magnetic force of the globe and the dip of the needle at 
each place. The diurnal variation being small, and the change of 
Variation at places not far apart, being also very small, it follows that 
independent of the influence of the iron in a vessel on the compass, the 
needle will point in the same direction for some days, nothwithstanding 
the change in the direction of the ship’s head during this interval. If 
then at any time the variation of the needle, that is to say, the angle 
which it makes with the meridian be determined, this variation remain- 
ing the same for several days,the angle between the line of direction of 
the needle, and that of the longer axis of the vessel will shew the bear- 
ing of this axis or the line of the principal section of the vessel, from 
whence will immediately be deduced the course or direction in which 
she is propelled by the wind. But the masses of iron contained in the 
vesscl become magnetized by the action of the earth; in this state they 
act upon the needle, and cause it to deviate from its natural direction. 
This deviation moreover changes both in intensity and direction with 
the position of the ship’s head, and consequently the bearing of the 
ship’s head will no longer be the correct magnetic bearing. 

For the sake of illustration, let us suppose that the keel of the vessel 
with her head to the west, be at right angles to the plane of the real 
magnetic meridian: that in this position the deviation of the needle 
amounts to 20° to the west of its natural position; then suppose the 
vessel’s head turned 180°, or from west to east, and that by the effec* 
of the ship’s direction being changed, the deviation has also passed. 
from west to east to the amount of 20° as before. It is evident that 
an observer who was not aware of the action of the iron, would conse- 
quently imagine that the needle had remained in its origina! position, 
and would think that the rotation of the vessel had only been 180°— 
40° or 140°, and would thus incur an error of 40° in the second posi- 
tion of the ship’s head, supposing that by the ordinary process he had 
ENLARGED SERIFS.—NO, 5.—vVOL. FoR 1839, 2s 
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determined the bearing of the vessel’s head at first. The action of iron 
in a ship in high latitudes, has sometimes caused errors of more than 
20° either to east or west, and consequently it might produce mistakes 
of more than 40°, if the compass alone be trusted to for the ship’s 
course. 

Nevertheless it is not very long since navigators have been acquainted 
with this deviation.* Wales, Capt. Cook’s astronomer, appears to 
have been the first who remarkedit. In D’Entrecasteaux’s voyage, 
our associate M. Beautemps Beaupre also observed it, and he particu- 
larly notices the errors it might occasion in coast surveys, made on 
board ship, by means of the compass. Flinders says that in the same 
vessel they increase with the dip, according to the direction of the ship’s 
head, and he has endeavoured to make the results of numerous obser- 
vations of Wales agree with each other, by means of empirical formulas, 
which have been proved erroneous by later observations. At length 
however this important phenomenon has attracted much attention, and 
in the voyages for the discovery of the North Pole, the English naval 
officers observed the great deviations which I have just mentioned. 

In order to avoid, or at least lessen, the dangers to navigation, which 
these acknowledged errors are likely to produce, Mr. Barlow has pro- 
posed a very ingenious contrivance, which has been successfully 
employed : this consists in placing near the compass a plate of soft 
iron, which like the other pieces of iron in the vessel becoming mag- 
netized by the magnetic influence of the globe, has the power of neu- 
tralizing their effect and of restoring the needle to its natural direction. 
The exact position in which it is requisite to fix the plate in order to 
destroy this action as much as possible in every direction round the 
compass, must be determined by experiment. If at the place of the 
vessel's departure, such a position for the plate be found and it be fixed 
there, and the distribution of the various masses of iron on board be 
not changed during the voyage, it may be demonstrated that the effect 
of their action and that of the plate, will still completely neutralize each 
other, in any other place where the magnetic force of the globe has 
changed in power and direction. But if the deviation of the needle 
should have only been imperfectly corrected at the place of departure 
by the plate, then it is to be feared that it will become more considera- 
ble, and will re-appear in other places. Indeed we have an example of 
this, for by application of the plate the deviation having been reduced 
to a few minutes on leaving England, it was found in high latitudes to 





* We must refer our readers to an article on the subject of Local Attrac- 
tion, in our vol. for 1837, p. 247 of the April number, and continued in the 
following number, in which will not only be found some few more histo- 
rical details than are here furnished by M. Poisson, but also full instruc- 
tions for finding it in several ways when it can bedone.—£d._N. M. 
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have increased to some degrees, though certainly in circumstances, 
where without the assistance of the plate it would have been much 
greater, and might even have amounted to 20° or 30°. 

Mr. Barlow here also proposed another method of employing the 
sameinstrument. The compass is taken on shore, and if possible, the 
proper distance from the centre of the plate, to the point of suspension 
of the needle either above or below the horizontal plane passing through 
this point, is determined by experiment preserving the deviation, the 
same both in direction and amount fnr each position of the plate, as is 
found on board for the same position of the vessels head, produced by 
the masses of iron it contains. This done, the centre of the plate is 
placed in the plane of the midship section at the distance from the 
compass, which has been determined. Mr. Barlow, then supposes that 
the mutual action of this piece of iron and of the other masses, aid, 
without modifying each other, so that the deviation of the compass is 
doubled* by the addition of the plate. Consequently if at any given 
part of the globe, we successively observe the bearing of the ship’s head 
by the compass under the influence of the plate, and when the plate is 
sufficiently removed from the needle to reduce thisinfluence to nothing ; 
it is evident that the excess of the first result over the second will be the 
effect produced by the masses of iron in the vessel, and by taking away 
the excess from the second bearing, we shall have the correct magnetic 
bearing, which will give the true variation. Butthissupposition cannot 
be rigorously exact, for the iron of the vessel at the same time 
that it acts on the compass, in some degree, also acts on the magnetic 
state of the plate, and then the effect of the plate on the compass is no 
longer the same, on board the ship, as it was on land, removed from 
the influence of the ship’s iron. From this different state, errors may 
result in calculating deviation, the variance of which would be discovered 
in high latitudes. : 

In this essay I propose to determine the true dip and variation of the 
needle in any part of the globe, from observations made on board 
ship and under the influence of the iron contained inher; this iron 


= 


* The original position of the plate we believe was before the compass by 
which this effect was produced, but we believe that the plate (where used) 
is now placed abaft the compass, by which the action of the iron on the com- 
pass is intended to be neutralized. In the directions to which we have 
before alluded it is stated in page 835 of our vol. for 1837, by the professor, 
the plate may be fixed either fore or after of the compass, but the latter 
is best, particularly on northern voyages’. We stated our own opinion of 
the effect ofthis plate, by which we would also include the use of ail 
extraneous means applied to the compass as a corrective for local attraction 
in the concluding part of those directions, (page 836) and we have yet seen 
no reason foraltering that opinion. Ed. A. M. 
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being magnetized by the magnetic force of the earth, it is evident that 
its action upon the needle will be in proportion to that force. The 
JSorces composing this action, relative to the rectangular axes, which 
invariably traverse the three same points of the vessel, or are fixed 
in her interior, are expressed by linear functions, having reference to 
the component part of the earth’s magnetic action. It is upon this 
principle alone, resulting from the theory of magnetism, that my analysis 
is based. 


The magnetic intensity of the globe, becomes a common factor to all 
the terms ofthe equation of equilibrium of the compass, and is consequent- 
ly climated. The unknown quantities which remain in this equation 
are the dip of the needle and the angle, which the magnetic meridian 
always makes with the ship’s head or principal section of the vessel. 
Besides this it comprises the angle contained between the apparent 
direction of the needle, and this section which is immediately observed, 
whatever may be the bearing of that section, and which furnishes us 
with the given quantities of the calculation, at every place where the ship 
happens to be. 


, It contains also under a linear form, five quantities depending on the 
/ amount of the distribution of the iron in the vessel, of which the value 
* may be always ascertained at the place from which the ship sails, where. 
the true dip and variation has been previously measured on land. For 
this purpose numerous observations must be made on board, with the 
ship’s head im every direction for the local’ attraction, the result will be 
a similar number of conditional equations, from which the value of the 
five constants may be deduced by the method of least squares. 


This being done it will suffice in any other place where the vesseb 
may be, with two bearings of her head, containing, a known angle, to 
observe the angles which it makes with the apparent direction of the 
compass, and the equation of equilibrium applied successively to these 
two civen quantities, willshew the value ofthe two unknown quantities 
contained in It. 

If however the question came to be worked out to its fullest extent 
the calculation might probably be so complicated as to do away with the 
usefulness of the method. But in vessels the masses of iron are genc- 
rally distributed symetrically, or at least nearly so, on each side of the 
principal section ; this circumstance therefore gets rid of three out of the 
five constants, and consequently the expressions of the two unknown 
quantities take a very simple form, and are easily reduced to numbers. 
Thus at every point of the ships course the true dip and variation 
will have been ascertained, always however having prev iously determi- 
ned by astronomical methods, the azimuths of the ship’s head, which 
answer to the two observations. 
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We must not forget to notice that the masses of iron in a vessel are for 
the most part placed below the horizontal plane, passing through the 
point of suspension of the compass. From this it is easy to concude, 
if for example, the axis which goes from the bow to the stern, be first 
in the magnetic meridian and the ships head north, and an_ horizontal 
motion be given to the vessel, that these bodies, magnetized by the 
influence of the globe, will have a tendency in our hemisphere to attract 
the southern pole of the needle, in the direction towards which the 
principal section moves, and to throw the northern pole in the opposite 
direction. The calculation also shews that during this rotation of the 
vessel indefinitely prolonged, two distinctly different effects may be 
produced. In the first and most ordinary case, the southern pole, 
will follow the direction ofthe ship’s head to a certain limit, next it will 
retrograde towards the magnetic meridian, will go past it, then return 
to it and its position on all the azimuths of bearings of the ship’s head, 
will oscillate from one side of the meridian to the other. In the second 
case, this pole of the needle will follow the ship’s head during the first 
half revolution, during the second half, it will precede it, and will pass 
into the meridian at the same time with it. Thus in the second case 
there will be directions of the vessel’s head, where the actions of the 
masses of iron will be more powerful than that of the globe, and will 
even produce a complete revolution in the two poles of the compass. 
The calculation also shews that in every vessel at a proper distance from 
the equator, however the masses of iron may be distributed, the rotatory | 
displacement of the needle will take place, but up to this time, naviga- 
tors have not approached near enough to the pole, to enable them to 
observe this effect. A third case may be mentioned, but which would 
be extremely difficult to reduce to practice, and that is, by so disposing 
the iron in the ship, as to allow the needle every where to remain perma- 
nently in the plane of the principle section. 

In the case of the rotatory displacement of the compass, not only 
has it no limits, but in the other case where we do find a limits it does 
not, as we should suppose, correspond with the direction of the principal 
section, perpendicular to the magnetic meridian, and may even deviate 
considerably from it. The deviation corresponding to this direction, 
posesses however a property, which is well worthy of attention. In 
any two points of the globe even in those at the greatest distance from 
each other, the tangents of this deviation are to each other as the tan- 
gents of the dip. This theory is independant of the distribution of the 
iron, it only supposes that this should be symmetrically arranged on 
each side of the principal section of the vessel, and that its arrangement 
remains unchanged during the voyage. To verify this, I took observations 
made in England and in Baffins Bay, in Rossand Parry’s voyages, and 
it is satisfectory to find that by means ofthe variations of the, compass 
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observed on board the same vessel at two places so distant from each 
other, and by measuring the dip of the needle at one of these two points 
we should be able to calculate at least to half a degree, the relative dip 
at the other. | 

In the observations I have made by applying the above mentioned 
formule, 1 have generally found, that the directions of the deviations 
observed, have been always such as theory indicated, and in absolute 
quantity, the differences between calculations and experiment, were 
also inconsiderable. There is reason to think they would still be less 
in a vessel built on purpose, when the masses of iron were as equally 
arranged as possible on each side of the principal section : even now 
however, theory and practice correspond sufficiently, to leave us no 
doubt of the truth of the former, and the feasibility of applying it to 
the latter. 

As the problem gives two unknown quantities to determine, namely, 
the true dip and variation, we must employ the two given quantities 
of the observation; those which require the formulas mentioned in 
this essay, are the angle between the ship’s head and the magnetic 
meridian given by the compass before and after her head has been 
made to describe a given angle ; but this manceuvre may be avoided by 
employing other formulas, which are also found in this essay, and the 
application of which, will be, I think, quicker and therefore more conve- 
nient. For this I suppose that without changing the arrangement of the 
masses of iron, a piece of this metal be added near enough to the com- 
pass, evidently tochange its direction, and which, for example, may be — 
Mr. Barlow’s plan, but without its having the power to destroy or double 
the variations of the needle. By the effect of this addition, the two 
constants contained in the equation of equilibrium will have a different 
value to what they had before, which will also be determined before 
the departure of the vessel, and will depend on the position assigned 
to the plate. This fixed, and the vessel having arrived at any other 
part of the globe without changing her direction, and without even 
knowing the direction of her head, we observe the different angles 
which her head makes with the apparent direction of the compass, 
both when the plate acts on theneedle, and when it is too far off to 
have any influence on it; then by means of these two given quantities 
of the observation, we can easily calculate the dip of the needle and 
the angle which the real magnetic meridian makes with the ship’s head 
so that it only remains to put the vessel’s head to the eastward, to find 
the true variation at the place of observation. 

Although the variation of the compass produced by the iron in 
vessels, is the principal object of this essay, yet in the first paragraph, 
I have also taken notice of the known formulas which have reference to 
the directions and oscillations of both the horizontal and dipping needle. 
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In the same paragraph I have also mentioned the means which I 
had before pointed out, to enable us to compare the magnetic intensity 
in the globe in two places, and at different times, by means of two 
magnetic needles, freely suspended and subjected to each others 
influence, and also to that of the earth, and which it is possible may 
not be the same at these different times. M. Gauss has done more 
than point out this proceeding, he has put in practice an analogous 
one, in which this illustrious geometer has substituted the measure of 
the direction of the needles, for the observation of their oscillations, 
which I had proposed. Taking the attractive or repulsive action of 
the magnetic fluids implicitely as unity of force, under the unity of 
mass and to the unity of distance, and taking besides the millimetre, 
the sexigesimal second, the mass of which the weight is a milligramme, 
for unities of length of time, and of quantity of matter, M. Gauss 
found 48085 as the nnmber which expressed at Gottingen, about the 
middle of 1832, the magnetic force of the globe. In order to be able 
to determine the relative proportion of this power to gravity, we must 
first be acquainted with the relation that the magnetic force bears to 
the Newtonian attraction under equal masses and at the same distance. 

From the observation of weight at the surface of the earth, the 
length of its radius, its least density determined by Cavendish, we shall 
easily ascertain the extent of this attraction, that is to say, the velocity 
that the attraction of an homogeneous and spherical body taken as unity, 
would impart, in a unity of time, to a material point, itself as well as 
the attractive mass of any nature whatsoever, and situated at a unity 
of distance from the centre of this body. As to the absolute mea- 
surement of the magnetic force, I see no means of discovering it, or 
even of ascertaining exactly whether this power varies with time. 
Instead of the number 4°8085 fixed at Gottingen if another were found 
at the same point, but at another epoch very remote from our own, we 
should not be able to decide whether this change had taken place, in 
consequence of a variation in the magnetic force of the earth, pro- 
ceeding from local or general causes, or from the attractive or repulsive 
forces inherent in the particles of the magnetic fluid having become 
larger or smaller. We only know that this power is immensely 
greater than that of universal attraction, but for want of means to 
appreciate the relative proportion of one of the forces to the other, we 
cannot either ascertain what would be the velocity that the earth’s 
magnetic action would impart to the magnetic fluid detatched from 
the magnetic needle. In forming a suppositon upon the relation of 
the magnetic power to that of general attraction, we may immagine 
this velocity in a vertical direction to be equal to that of light, and 
even greater, which shews how a certain action of a body on particles of 
extreme tenuity, situated at its surface may throw them, into space 
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with an immense velocity, as is thought to be the case with the 
luminous fluid, in the theory of emission. | 
In the particular suppositions that I have taken as examples of cal- 
culation, the weight of the free fluid contained in one of the needles 
used by M. Gauss, would have an assignable value, equal to a very 
small fraction of a milligramme, and the weight of the fluid in a neutral 
state would remain unknown. But on this occasion we must observe 
that in the theory of magnetism, the hypothesis that the two fluids 
are imponderable is not essential, because these substances never pro- 
ceed from bodies of very small dimensions and because the interior 
displacements that they undergo in the art of being magnetized are 
regarded as insensible. This supposition is necessary with regard to 
caloric and the two electric fluids, because we have never been able 
to perceive that the weight of the bodies either augments or diminishes, 
however great the quantity of heat or electricity that may have been 
introduced. This allowance is also requisite in the theory of emission, 
with regard to the luminous fluid which moves with an excessive 
velocity, and which, notwithstanding, does not produce any perceivable 
effect on the bodies upon which it strikes so copiously ; which shews 
that the bodies, and consequently the weight of its particles cannot 
be acted upon by the masses and weights of the molecules of which 
ponderable masses are composed. 

We are indebted to the polite attention of J. W. Lubbock, Esq. 

for the following exposition of Mr. Poisson's theory. 
Let Gz _ be the axis of the ship, 
c! G the centre, or point of sus- 

pension, of the compas. 
. G N_ the meridian. 

: Gc the magnetic meridian. 
Gc’ the deviation of an ho- 


rizontal needle, so that the angle 
. xc’ G Cc Is the deviation caused by 


Ma the local attraction. The lines c c, 

a Gc’, G a2and G N are ina hori- 

zontal plane. 

Let rao c =, CGc=—dandxe'Gc = f—o. 

Let a be the south pole of the dipping needle, and let the angle 
CG A = 0, being positive when the south pole a is beneath the 
horizontal plane, and negative in the contrary case. 

M. Poisson arives at the following equation between 6, 5 and the 
observed angle Z, cos ({ —c) sin({ —d6) sinZ +atan6é snf=d 
cos (£ — 6) cos { —b sin ({—0) cos f + e tan 6 cos Z in which a, J, 
c, d, e are constants which continue invariable as long as the position 


of the iron in the ship is unaltered. 
If =o, in which case the axis of the ship coincides in direction 


with the needle, sin 6, = d cos 6, + e€ tan @ 
b 
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If ¢ = 180°, sing , = dcosc,—e tan 
b 

If ¢ = 90°, sind , = ccosé, + a tan 0 

If £ = 270°, sind , = ccosd, —a tan 0 

From these four equations if d = mb, e = nb, a,c m and x may 
be found, and 6 may be found from any other observation. 

When the constants a, l, c, d,e have been determined, there is of 
course no difficulty in obtaining a table of double entry to give the 
deviation 6 for any values of ¢ and 0. 

If sin? 8 be neglected 
sind = $ (ce — b) sin2 £4 c—(e4d)cos’f+4(a sin ¢—ecos £)tan 0 

—144(c¢44)sin2f+(1 —b) cos’?Z 

A second approximation may afterwards be obtained if required, by 
retaining an approximate value of cos 64 in the terms on the left hand 
side of the last equation. 

If the iron is symetrically disposed, then ¢c, d, and e =o, and all the 
equations admit of simplification. 


Proposep LIGHT at THE CaPpE or Goop Hope. 


London, 31st December, 1838. 

Sir,—I am happy to perceive that the subject of a Lighthouse at 
Cape das Agulhas, again excites interest, and lest this feeling should 
die away, as it usually does when the impression made by such catas- 
trophes as the loss of the Arniston, Doncaster, Northumberland, and 
so many others, becomes effaced, I take the earliest opportunity I can 
command, to forward to you a sketch of the ground about Cape 
Agulhas, on which, I have marked the site, I think, most eligible for 
a lighthouse. ; 


Having heard many contradictory reports about the nature and 
relief of the ground about the spot in question, I visited it in March 
last, expressly to ascertain the truth which, I find to be, that nature 
has, it would seem purposely, provided the isolated hill, shown in the 
sketch (the height of which, above the sea, is about 270 feet) at the 
extreme end of the Promontory, to afford us the means of obviating 
such dreadful occurrences as have so frequently been witnessed on 
that part of the coast: disasters which cease to astonish, when it is 
considered that the country (with the exception of the hill above men- 
tioned, and another of the same kind a little farther west) is a perfect 
flat untill you come to the range of mountains, commencing at 
Odendaals upwards of 20 miles North of Cape Agulhas, and that the 
currents arround the latter, are more than ordinarily strong. 
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Besides the advantage of an elevation of 270 feet, by which, the 
expence of the building may be materially diminished, and the clear 
view in every direction, which this site affords, I found that instead of 
a loose sand hammock, as it had been described to me, the whole hill 
is one mass of excellent limestone easily quarried and dressed, and 
induratmg by exposure; thus obviating the expence of transport of 
either stones, bricks or lime, as the latter can be made on the spot 
with the shells found on the coast or from the stone itself. 

Several small springs exist in the slope and at the foot of the hill, 
which would be useful in the building, and afterwards for the con- 
sumption of the Lighthouse-man. I beg also to remark that the 
Hon. Michael Van Breda, on whose property the ground in question 
stands, has most generously authorized me to state that he will be 
happy to contribute towards a work so loudly called for by suffering 
humanity, by, giving in perpetuity, as much ground as may be 
requisite for a Lighthouse, and right of access for the same,—an act 
of liberality, which cannot fail to be duly appreciated. 

Until the scheme reaches a more advanced stage, and that the extent 
of the funds are ascertained, I deem it premature to submit any plan 
and estimate, and shall therefore confine myself to stating to you, that 
the probable minimum of expence of erecting a single lanthorn 
lighthouse at Cape Agulhas, with copper head, plate glass panes, 
silvered reflectors, and Argand burners; also a plain, but suitable 
dwelling for the keeper, and a store-room ; (the light to beno more ele- 
ted than necessary for a clear view all round), will be between £1700 
and £1800, and that the yearly expence of lighting, salary, and 
occasional repairs, from £230 to £240. This is omitting the items of 
architect and superintendance, which I feel a hope that his Excellency 
Sir George Napier, will permit me to contribute, as my mite, in the 
furtherance of so desirable a work. 

I have been both surprised and grieved to hear objections raised to 
the placing of a light at Agulhas, on the score, that Captains ought to 
be too well acquainted with their duty, and too vigilant to need one : 
this may be very plausible ; but whilst we await the desired general 
perfection in Commanders, and the perfect finding of vessels in instru- 
ments and observers, thousands of valuable lives are being lost, and 
families left desolate—besides upon this principle we ought to extinguish 
all the channel and other lights. 

Earnestly hoping that the exertions which I feel certain you will 
make to forward this good work, may be crowned with success. 

IT remain, &c., &c., &c., 
: Cuas. C, MitcneEt., 
To Capt. Beaufort, R.N., Surveyor General. 
Hydrographer to the Admiralty. 
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Hraval Chronicle. 


At length the important subject of the suffering of our seamen and 
loss of life in timber ships, is taken up in parliament, and we rejoice 
to see Mr. George Palmer directing his first efforts as a member 
towards ascertaining whether or not it be possible to reduce the yearly 
number of these shipwrecks, by the adoption of some system of re- 
gulation, and to mitigate, in some degree, the sufferings to which the 
crews are exposed. Looking on the mass of wrecks of British mer- 
chant m0 asa disgrace to this country, let the causes be what they 
may, (and several no doubt they are) we have carefully preserved 
from the very commencement of our labours, a register not only of 
the wrecks, but the names of the vessels, their master’s names, and 
several particulars of them, as our tables will amply shew. That we 
have not exaggerated the fearful amount we may rest assured, since 
we have not inserred reports of vessels without their names, and since 
Mr. Buckingham’s Committee found the number something more 
than our tables give. However we rejoice that Mr. Palmer has suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a select committee ‘‘ to inquire into the shipwrecks 
of timber ships, and the loss of life attendant thereon ;”’ and we shall 
here state for the information of that committee, the number of wrecks, 
the names of which we have recorded every year, and among which 
will be found many names of these said timber ships. 

Our numbers are as follow: — 


Year. No. Wrecks. Year. No. Wrecks. 
1832 -—- 404 Pp: 558 1836 — 367 p- 702 
1833 — 680 p: 750 1837 — 385 p- 819 
1834 — 344 p. 776 1838 — 3ll p- 869 
1835 — 253 p. 765 1839 — 323 


and so far the year 1839 bids fair to rival even that of 1833. In our 
volume for 1837 we recorded the report of the former committee on 
wrecks, and we find in p. 723 of that volume the following as being 
among the causes of shipwreck pointed out by that committee as sus- 
ceptible of removal or diminution :-— 

‘‘ Defective construction of ships.” 

‘‘Incompetency of masters and officers. a 

‘Operation of Marine Insurances’’—three fertile causes, no doubt, 
which we may leave for the consideration of the present committee, 
with the opinion of the former that they are capable of diminution at 
least. 

Our average for seven years (since we began) gives 438 as the annual 
average loss of British shipping exactly one vessel and a tenth daily! 
Let us hope that this number may, in future, be reduced by that of 
timber ships, and great, even as it will then be, we shall not have to 
record the painful scenes (which we too often have done, and which we 
intend doing as long as they continue) that have passed in these crafts, 
such as the following, from the Shipping Gazette. 

On the 22nd February, about noon, when in lat. 42 55 N., long. 10 
29 W., meridian of Greenwich, perceived a brig in great distress, 
waterlogged, laden with timber and staves; dismasted, except the 
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lower part of lier mainmast standing ; and mainyard with sail attached, 
but torn into ribbons. On the maintop they perceived part of her 
crew lashed, some lying on the deck, and others fastened with ropes on 
the bows, but all dead. The decks were completely swept of every- 
thing except the anchors and chains; in fact the whole represented a 
mournful and appalling scene. Perceived soon afterwards a schooner 
with British colours hoisted, making towards her, as there appeared 
no living soul on board the wreck, Captain Padovon left the ill-fated 
vessel, and shaped his course. They were not able to make out the 
name of the wreck, it being too much rubbed and effaced, except the 
word ‘‘ London,” from which port she appears to hail. 

Extract from the log-book of the barque Elizabeth, Captam Orr, 
from Clyde:—On the 26 Jan., in lat. 43 N., lon. 18 W. at 3 p.m., 
saw the masts of a wreck ahead; took in all studding sails, and at 
4°30 passed her astern; there appeared to be ‘several men under the 
maintop, rounded to under her lee, lowered the boat; the captain 
went aboard the wreck. She proved to be the brig Anna Maria, of 
Whitby, timber laden, waterlogged, foremast gone, and jibboom out. 
On the main cat-harpins, which was surrounded by a piece of an old 
sail, there was a most awful sight presented to view—four putrid bodies 
quite black, lying huddled together; one arm, and parts of the body 
of a female, which had been cut assunder, and was hanging under the 
top ; a bundle of canvas, which appeared to contain the body ofa child 
much decomposed, this was lying between the futtock shrouds and the 
main rigging. Above it there was a pair of woman’s and a pair of 
child's corsets, tied to the futtock rigging, to screen them from the 
blast. On the fore part of the top, lay on a piece of canvas the wasted 
remains of an old man, whose last horrid care appeared to be to secure 
his portion of the mutilated female body, having one of the legs lying 
partly under him, which he had been gnawing. A watch pocket was 
hanging through the cat-harpins, which the captain took. It contained 
a silver watch, embossed sides, and chased back; in the centre of 
which, the initials W. F. are engraved; a small brass key attached by 
a bit of black tape. The whole of the unfortunate creatures appeared 
to be but scantily clothed, and from all appearance, may have been 
dead a considerable time. The night approaching, the captain 
returned on board, having taken nothing trom the wreck but the 
watch.—Jamaica Morning Journal. 


ENTERPRIZE AND REWARD. 


We understand that the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty have 
presented Mr. Wightman of Three Rivers, with £100 in testimony of 
their Lordships’ approbation of the uzeful exertions of that gentleman, 
on the occasion of that ship grounding on the reef off Cape Bear, in 
October last. Mr. Wightman ventured off to the assistance of the 
Malabar at the risk of his life; and we ere happy to find that his 
valuble services have been no less appreciated by her Captain and 
officers, who have ordered a handsome tea and coffee service, together 
with a salver, inclosed in a neat case, which is to be presented to him. 
The principal articles bear the following inscription :-=‘‘ Presented to 
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Mr. Joseph Wightman, by Captain E. Harvey, and the Officers of 
H. M. 8. Malabar, for the important service he rendered to that ship 
when in danger on the rocks, off Cape Bear, Prince Edward Island, 
19th October, 1838.” 

We also find that a Norwegian pilot, Cornelius Hanseen has been 
presented with £20 by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, for 
his meritorious conduct in saving the lives of the crew, of the brig Con- 
fidence of Stocton, when wrecked in October last, at the entrance of 
the Lange-sound-ford; and which vessel, we perceive, has escaped 
being recorded in our tables of wrecks. 


aw Proceedings. 
Deck Loaps—Continued from page 288. 


The case for the Defendant having been concluded as given in our last 
Number, and the evidence examined the following masterly reply was 
addressed to his Lordship and the Jury, by Mr. Serjeant Wilde. Our 
readers will find this as remarkable for the clear and correct view it gives 
of this subject, as the former address was for ingenuity. 

May it please your Lordship,—Gentlemen of the Jury,—I cannot help 
saying that I think the course of the defendant is somewhat changed: 
either the judges are more forbearing, or else the bar are somewhat altered, 
for we do now hear questions discussed of such a nature as to excite 
astonishment. When you come to recollect threefourths of my friend’s 
speech, you will be astonished. My friend is not so young as to have much 
to learn, nor so old as to have forgot what he has learnt; and you will be 
surprised at the topics upon which he has affected to reply. The learned 
Judge has pronounced a judgment upon one of those topics, which has no 
more to do with this cause, and has not the slightest portion of that effect 
which my friend has sought to ascribe to it, than any thing that may pass in 
the cause next to follow this. You heard my friend’s observations, and 
I shall reply to them in order; but I am quite sure you will be somewhat 
amused, unless another feeling should displace that, upon consideration of 
your time having been occupied on such a subject. When I come to 
advert in my turn to the defendant’s plea, and compare that with the 
present case he has compared mine, you will see that my friend’s obser- 
vations upon any inconsistency in the plaintiffs’ case, are groundless, and 
destitute of foundation. 

Gentlemen, I stated to you that the question was one of considerable 
importance to the plaintifts The question which my friend has invited 
your judgment upon is this: Whether, when deck cargo is loaded in 
Canada ships, that deck cargosails at the risk, in the winter season espe- 
cially, of the ship-owner or of the shipper? Now as there are merchants, 
and my clients among the rest, who ship a hundred cargoes a year, it is of 
no slight importance to them to be advised on such a subject ; and if 
up to the present moment, no shipper of goods has ever been expected to 
lose one shilling in consequence of deck cargu being so shipped, the first 
attempt to change the responsibility, and to relieve the ship-owners from 
that under which they have hitherto contentedly rested, that rernonsmny 
in regard to which fortunes hitherto made must have had relation,—to 
change that responsibility and now turn round and endeavour to cast 
that responsibility on the shipper of the goods, in a trade where individual 
merchants carry on business to an extent that must make many hundreds 
a year to them.—lI say is a question of great importance, independent 
of any question of humanity or public policy, which may be marked on it. 

Gentlemen, on the part of the plaintiffs I have. called some of the 
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first ship-owners in that trade,.and some of the first brokers, and 
by them I have proved that up to the present time, they having 
been in the Canada trade forty or fifty years, no instance of loss 
of deck cargo has occurred, which the owners have not borne. On 
the part of the defendant, that case remains not only unimpeached, 
but confirmed; for my friend has not had the means furnished to 
him of calling a single witness who could prove, or of B ahaa a 
a single instance of exception to that rule. My friend has stated 
that the demand in this case is small; it was originally a few 
shillings under 407. That, Gentlemen, is about the average value of 
deck cargo generally taken on board these vessels. What would be the 
effect of passing by an instance where a ship-owner sets up a claim to 
cast this responsibility upon the shipper for the first time? What would 
be the effect of yielding to it? The effect would be, entirely to alter the 
course of trade; to set up a new relation in regard to responsibility ; to 
change those who are to sustain the loss arising from such conduct. 

At present the general understanding arising out of the practice that 
ship-owners pay for oy thrown overboard or washed overboard, is 
unfortunately the only check, limit, and restraint, in which deck cargo 
is put on board. At present we hear how deep the ships are laden ; in 
severe weather we have learnt in this Canada trade that the loss of human 
life and property is every year horrible,— a loss carried to an extent that 
has reflected on the natioual character,—and, that state of things has no 
restraint whatever, but the restraint which masters of ships must feel, 
from the consciousness that the responsibility arising out of the deck a 
rests on their own selves; remove that, and there is no limitation. It 
unfortunately happens, in many cases, that men too eagerly pursue their 
interests without a due regard to other and higher motives; and if that 
be so in any class of society, it is particularly so among seamen. Itis 
ected well know, that ofevery crew that goes to Sierra Leone, not one 

alf come back, but no ship-owner finds a difficulty in getting a crew to 
go; the argument has become stale and trite, and prevails in no degree : 
when“you talk of the evidence of a ship being seaworthy, from the fact of 
the captain sailing in her, I will venture to say, make our wager equal, 
that they will go to sea on a single plank : their personal safety 1s so little 
regarded that it has not, and I fear never will, furnish a due security for 
that preservation of their lives in which the public is so much interested. 

I say therefore, Gentlemen, that this cause, arising out of the first 
instance of a ship-owner attempting to cast the responsibility of. deck 
ead upon the shipper, is one of considerable importance as regards the 
trade and shipper of goods ; as well as the cause of humanity. My 
friend has stated that this case is treated as a question of costs, which he 
has named—If the costs are half the amount which he has mentioned, it 
has arisen from the proceedings to avoid the just trial of the cause, and b 
no means arising out of the necessary expenses. If such be the case, 
trust that the consequences will full on the heads of those who have been 
ended of the improper conduct of thus needlessly, to the disgrace of the 
aw, and not to the credit of themselves, provoking such an expence. 

Gentlemen,—These are the circumstances out of which the cause arises : 
you are now sitting to try whethera deck cargo is at the risk of the 
ship-owner or of the shipper. My friend has introduced the subject of the 
claim of general average, in which he has stated some remarkable propo- 
sitions: if goods be. loaded in a proper and ordinary manner—not only 
ordinary but proper manner—in such a case, if those goods are sacrificed 
by being thrown overboard for general preservation, the owner of the 
goods is required, not to sustain the whole loss, but only such a propor- 
tion as the value of his goods that may be saved, by the destruction of a part, 
bears to the rest of the property that may be saved. If these shippers’ goods 
are thrown overboard, he is made to sustain only his due proportion of 
loss ; and if the goods are improperly laden, I admit in such ucase he cannot 
recover ; but my friend has fallen into strange confusion.as to the point. 
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Did you ever hear of a ship-owner who loads goods according to his 
own will who is charged with a particular and special duty of loading 
them properly,—did any one ever hear that it lay in his mouth to say 
that they are improperly loaded, that he can with the sanction of the law, 
take advantage of his own wrong? It is, as against him, conclusive that 
he is the person who loads the ship ; and will not he be subject to all the 
responsibility which would arise by an improper loading? That his re- 
sponsibility may be increased oe improperly loading, may well be imagined ; 
but that his responsibility should be diminished by his own improper 
acts, and that one wrong is to follow another wrong, and diminish the 
claim, not only the claim which arises out of the misconduct, but a claim 
which would have existed under proper conduct, is a proposition which has 
neither law nor good sense to maintain it. As between the pepper and the 
owner, the shipper is entitled to recover general average. The law will not 
permit the owner to say that he has acted improperly, and seek to dis- 
charge himself from the liability. There is, theretore, no ground for my 
friend’s remark upon the claim of general average by the shipper of goods 
against the owner of the ship. 
But, Gentlemen, let me explain to you a little what is the position of 
that part of the case upon which my friend descanted so much and so often. 
If you make a claim against an individual who sets up an answer to 
that claim, and that answer, carries with it a diminished responsibility ,— 
supposing the answer to be effectual against the larger demand but at the 
same time you carry with it and do create a diminished liability,—pray, 
is it very inconsistent that you should say, Pay me such a demand? 
“No,” the individual says, “ I will not; my answer to that is so and so;” 
but then your answer makes you liable, if not to the whole, to a part. 
“‘Oh, how inconsistent you are! you are setting up two cases ; you see 
I have a policy of insurance.’ ‘‘ What then ? ay me my loss.” 
“No,” the broker says, ‘‘ the policy never attached, your ship was not 
seaworthy,” (or for some other reason:) ‘‘ give me back my premium, 
and if you come into court and say there is that policy, why then pay me 
the total loss ; and ifyou cannot pay me tbat, then pay me back the pre- 
mium. ” What do you think of my friend’s occupying an hour upon 
that topic? He wanted to read the second count for meney had and 
received, where the plaintiff is supposed to say that the policy never 
attached, in order to show how iniquitous it was to attempt to dip into 
the underwriters’ pockets ; that is the nature of the argument. In this 
case the shipper says this: ‘‘ You have loaded my goods on board this 
vessel! they were loaded improperly there, as is marked by the gene- 
ral course of trade: pay me the value of the goods.” “No,” says the 
defendant, ‘I shall not pay you, they are properly oaded ; there is a cus- 
tom that warrants it.’ en says the Lipa iff, ‘‘ Give me the general 
average—you are making out at least that proposition: I deny your 
custom, but if you have such a custom, you are bound to pay the general 
average. ‘‘My friend says—How imconsistent is this!—he says in the 
first count they are improperly loaded on the deck ; and in the second, 
they are properly loaded, and I am bound to pay general average ; he 
meets our case like the underwriters: you tell him ree hike mean to set 
up that the policy don’t attach, and the custom to di e the ship- 
owner; upon which the man says, “Pay me that diminished liability 
which you yourself admit and create.” ‘That is the whole case; it shows 
the absurdity of that case,—of course not meaning it disrespectfully to my 
learned friend, but only as to the effect of the argument; my friend forgets 
in that plea that he denied there was sucha custom. My friend says in 
my second count I claim a general average; then I say, Brother Atcherley 
how can you say there is sucha custom when you etrenly deny it? 
Can you put upon the rolls of the court a plea denying the custom, and 
then try to prove that it exists? how can you do it? Still more, is your 


sight so shortened that you cannot read further down the record than the 
second count ? \ 
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The truth is this: these legal proceedings are tramed, not by the parties, 
who are ignorant of them, but are framed in such a mode as is thought 
best calculated to bring under notice of the judge and jury what shall 
appear to be the real rights of the parties; and to avoid technical difficulties, 
they are arranged in various modes in stating theirclaims, which we under- 
stand. I wonder what would have been said in old times, when the Judge 
now upon the bench was at the bar, and who has had so much experience ! 
I wonder what would have been the etlect of these pleadings upon their 
consistency ! I recollect then where one person had to justify a right to take 
sand off the sea-shore ; and I think there were sixty pleas, some of them 
stating it was taken to sand the floor, others to sand the highway; and it 
came down at last to be taken to sand the paper you were writing on 
these are stated in various ways. The plaintiff claims his especial right, 
and consistently : there is no inconsistency, he says there is no custom ; but 
he says, if there be, you are liable tothe general average; and when my 
friend talked of hands being in some one’s pockets, it is this: he has paid 
thirty out of forty, and has been asked to pay the rest. I shall dismiss 
that—it has nothing to do with the case--the only effect was to distract 
your attention ; aud I shall proceed now to the real merits of the case, being 
conscious that my friend’s statement, being destitute of foundation will be 
without effect. 

Gentlemen, what is the general nature of this question? You are aware 
as between shipper and owner, the owner is not liable for the ordinary 
accidents of navigation—let his captain load his cargo properly ;—and you 
are awar' that every b‘ll of lading, and every charter-party, contains the 
terms that the ship-owner shall make a right and true delivery of his cargo 
in good order and condition, dangers of the sea and navigation, and the 
acts of God and the Queen’s enemies, excepted. Those are the general 
and ordinary words. A ship-owner, therefore, is in no respect liable for 
the accidents of navigation, when he has loaded his goods properly, and 
has properly pursued his voyage. If he has not, he is liable, not only for 
the direct, but, I may say, the indirect consequences of his misconduct,— 
such as, if in the usual course of a voyage trom America to China he 
departs from the usual course, and in the deviation meets with an acci- 
dent. The case I allude to of Davis v. Gerrard, where there was a cargo 
of lime shipped to a particular place, and the ceptain went round an 
unusual! course, and the lime ignited,—there he was held liable ;—and so, 
if he stows in an improper part of the ship, he is liable for what con- 
sequences may occur; but he is not liable—and it is important to bear it 
in mind—for the accidents of navigation if he loads his ship eae and 
according to the general and usual course of navigation. What is meant 
by that usual course, I will advert to it in a moment, 

Now it is well known to be the general law, that the ship-owner is not 
allowed to load deck cargo ; an insurance don’t cover deck cargo. The 
deck, as one of the witnesses state, is not the place intended for the cargo ; 
the ship is built in all her proportions with reference to the goods that she 
is to stow in those parts of the ship appropriated to the purpose. Ifa 
considerable deck cargo may be taken, then it will follow, the capacity 
of the hold has no relation to the general safety ormanagement of the ship. 
By law, deck cargo cannot be loaded ;—underwriters are not liable,— 
ship-owners are liable, who shall think fit so to do. Such being the 
general law, those who claim to be excepted from the operation of that law 
are bound to maintain it upon good and legal grounds; and the question 
in this case will be, whether the defendant has established such a case as to 
show that he is excepted in this trade from the general law and may keep 
on, at the risk of the shipper, loading deck cargo. Why, Gentlemen, does 
not a policy, in its ereeil forin, cover deck cargo? Why, according to 
the statement of the letter which we have read to you of the defendant’s 
attorney, the party says, that ‘insurances of deck loads are sometimes 
made—at, however, treble premiums.” Why is it, I should like to know, 
that owners pay? Why is it that underwriters receive treble premiums? 
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I suppose, gentlemen they require those treble premiums for the great 
additional protection and benefit which the witnesses ascribe as being 
derived from deck cargoes! Isuppose they do so because the stanchions 
and bulwarks are so preserved by a deck cargo of timber! Why, Gentlemen 
is it that the clubs, who mutually insure each other, prohibit their ships 
from doing it? Why so cruel as to deprive the ships of that benefit and 
protection? How is that? Itis very hard upon these seafaring men, who 
go that winter voyage, and suffer so much, to withho!d frem them any 
protection which you can possibly give them. There is but one conclusion 
that is, that those who have it often go to the bottom, and leave no one td 
tell the tale; while those who are destitute of the protection arrive safe: 
That is the only consolation they have. My friend, I observe, talked of 
some one coming far north; but I did not;—I came far south,—I wish I 
had ; but do- you think in the north that they have any judgment in ship- 
ping? Do you think the club people otf the north know any thing of 
conducting a voyage, and of deck cargo? If they do, is it not remarkable 
when the owners insure each other, they will not have deck cargo ?—What 
a coincidence !—treble premiums,—mutual insurance wont admit of it; and 
ship-owners have been in the habit of paying it out of their own pockets; 
Why if it is the proper and ordinary coursc?—Pray distinguish between a 
bad practice and a good usage: a usage must be subject to many considera- 
tions which don’t apply to the practice set up; but if you want to know how 
the matter stands, take two or three facts :—the enormous loss which Mr: 
Bayley tells you is suttered every year,—the mutual insurance, prohibiting 
insurance upon deck cargoes,—treble premiums,—and the owners of ships; 
up to the present hour, sustaining the loss, and not expecting the shipper 
to payany thing. Now, combine these facts together, and then see what is 
the general inference to which they lead. Ifitistrue, which Iam sure you 
will learn from the Judge, that deck cargoes cannot be generally loaded, 
what is it that must discharge a defendant whohassodone! Why, he says 
there is a custom established. 

Well, what is necessary to establish a custom that is to create an exception 
in point of law? First, the whole force of the custom consists inits having 
been so universal, and so free from exception, as that it is properly a toun- 
dation of the presumption of an agreement between the parties. It must be 
reasonable in itself; 1t must be consistent with public poy. and law, and 
so universal as to furnish a ground for presumption that the parties con- 
tracted in reference to it,—not in reference to a part of it,— not in reference 
toa part which shall operate to the benefit of one side only—but in reference 
to the whole of it, and the known custom of that which operates to the 
benefit and protection of one as well as the other. Now, my friend has to 
establish such a custom. Pray, as it stands before you, is it a part of the 
custom for the ship-owner to pay the loss? Has my triend been able to make 
an excéption? hat is the custom that he must establish to be of use. A 
custom to ship deck cargo at the risk of the shipper ; any custom but that is 
uséless, It is perfectly beside the matter to prove that any owner may load 
as he likes: itis not parcel of the case,—it disproves it,—it does not main- 
tain it; for the custom alone which can have any operation in favour of the 
defendant, is acustom of shipping deck cargo at the risk of the shipper. I 
have called before you merchants, owners, and brokers of the first respecta- 
bility, and of very great and long experience ; and there is not an instance of 
exception proved by any one of them. What then does my friend suppose 
he has established? What are we trying? We are trying whether deck 
cargo sails at the risk of the owner or theshipper. ‘That is what we are 
trying. 

My argument is this: I am a shipper—I cannot control your loading 
deck cargo; butit is not that mode of loading which makes the vessel sail 
at my responsibility. What isit my learned friend has come here to try? 
I will not deny Idid not put my case upon the ground, that generally, by 
law, a ship is entitled toload deck cargo ; but I say in this case, in this par- 
ticular trade, there is a custom to load deck cargo. which justifiésdt, which 
creates an exception; but I say, one step further, at whose risk has that 
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been? My friend cannot answer a word. Then what is the proposition 
that I am contending for? Notthat it has not been the practice to load deck 
cargo. My friend oecupied a great deal of time, when he was only adding 
to the proof I had given. My witnesses proved, or nearlyso, as much fre- 
L aah in the actual practice of loading deck cargo, as my learned friend. 

here is some exception certainly, because the respectable gentlemen, Mr. 
Fletcher and Mr. Chapman, both state they prohibit their captains from 
doing it; and, strange to tell, my friend laboured to prove notwithstanding 
that prohibition they didit. Igrantthat. Whatdoesitshow? That when 
owners are conscientious, it is prohibited, as it puts their ships and the lives 
of theircrews to the greatest danger and peril. My friend laboured, notwith- 
standing that, to show,that the masters of the vessels did it. What then? It 
only shows that the pertinacity of the masters and the badness of the custom : 
that is all that it shows. My friend may have the benefit of that fact. But 
when you next set up this custom, what is your purpose and object? It is 
to shew that the responsibility ought to rest on the shipper. How do you 
do it? By showing it always rested on the owner. Where is the consisten- 
cy of it? What is the use of proving, time after time, that they bring deck 
cargo? Can you prove an instance in which, where you have done this, 
the shipper has borne the loss? No. Then, I ask, are we to take part of the 
custom, or the whole? My friend says—in which I perfectly agree—it is the 
application of the principles to the facts that we differ upon; my friend says, 
every contract in trade must be supposed to be made in reference to the 
general usage of the trade ; but ifso, what isthe general usage? Why, that 
the ship-owner bears it. By what authority does the detendant ask the 
Court to take one half of the custom? Well, then, this has been loaded on 
the footing of the ship-owner paying iflost. Why should not he? What 
becomes ot the argument if good? Isay, unless my friend can take a por- 
tion of the custom and reject the rest, the plaintiffs’ case is made out. e 
evednce shows that the custom is for the ship-owner to bear the loss—and 
in this case the ship-owner has caused the loss; and is it not remarkable 
that this should be very first case in which any such attempt has been 
made otherwise? I thereforesay, If the custom is taken to be established 
according to the evidence in this case, it avails the defendant nothing. It 
must be taken to be so; and when so taken, I will apply it to the contract 
and the conduct of these parties. The effect of it isto charge the defendant 
on the footing of that custom; but, notwithstanding the custom is really 
made out by the defendant’s evidence, it is in the plaintiff’s favour. 
Suppose I had set up a custom, and I had cited (adopting the language of 
my friend) this contract, with reference to the usage of trade and the mode 
of performing it—the contract is in the usual form. Suppose I had said, 
this contract and the conduct under it isto be judged of, with reference to 
the custom of the trade—and I said, under such a contract ship-owners 
always paid—should not I have established it?) Whereas, on the other side, 
they set up a contract so much the stronger. 

Now look further: what isthe meaning and effect of there being a usage 
to stipulate in a charter-party, that deck cargo should be furnished? Lok 
how all the case squares! there is nota part of it whichis not consistent with 
the other. When a ship-owner thinks, from the situation and nature of 
the shipand the quality of the cargo, that it is right, and proper, and safe 
he should have a deck cargo, he stipulates for it, ‘‘in and over all ;” so that, 
where the general rule between the ship-owner and the shipper of goods is 
to be altered—where the general law is to be broken in upon, and respon- 
sibility cast upon the shipper—it is made an express stipulation. The 
conduct of owners, where there inno such stipulation, goes strongly and 
mainly to confirm the general case. Ifyou take it therefore upon the 
general cous of the general law that a ship-owner cannot load deck cargo 
it is considered in law that he loaded improperly ; and if it is thrown over- 
board, he must answer for it. Whether 1 rest upon the general law or the 
usage for the ship-owner to pay the damage, the plaintiffs case is strongly 
established, But besides all this, the usage would be controlled by general 
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principles, which requires that all customs should be reasonable and consis- 
tent with public policy. No public policy canrest upon a firmer basis than 
that which relates to the preservation of human life. I ask of you, What 
is the effect of the evidence given here? I say, the etfect is to show that 
such a practice as this which is set up, not with reference to a particular 
loss, age, quality, or condition, or with reference to the particulars proved, 
but universally, all ships, new or old—pertect or imperfect—young and old 
captains—all are to bring deck cargoes. 

if ou want to see the imprudence, mark this case !—follow it on—Here 
is a ship twenty years old: she goes to sea on @ voyage in 1835. Look 
at that protest—Hear the account of the voyage they met with—see how 
near destruction they were in their voyage of 1835—they only just escaped 
by the sacrifice of the deck cargo!—When I come to advert to that you will 
see the peril they were in. Did this operate to give them warning ?—this 
ship of twenty years old, thus water-logged and thus distressed? Not the 
least. Thenext voyage,—still older, with all the deterioration and damage 
she had suffered—still the same quantity of deck cargo; and the whole is 
consigned—to the deep and destruction!—That is the history of this ship. 
No warning is sufficient; and so the argument is not that some ships, but all 
ships and all captains are to take deck cargoes. It has no relation to age 
or service,—it is universal ;—they are to expose themselves to those tempes- 
tuous seas, at a season of the year marked universally by bad weather. So 
stands the history of this ship.—But further than that, I called before you 
Mr. Bayley, who saw the ship, if notin 1835 at least in 1834, and he had the 
opportunity of seeing her condition before she had her deck cargo, and 
its effects afterwards. He states to you what were the appearances, and 
that those appearances were consistent with very severe mischief having 
arisen from deck cargo:—of course, much would depend upon the age and: 
condition of the ship. I then called before you, not men who had an anti- 
pathy to deck cargoes, or strangers to this voyage, and tinged with preju- 
dice; but men sailing on the same voyage, to the same place, and with the 
opportunity of comparing the condition and appearance of the ship in 
question, with their own ship and with other ships there. What is their 
account? That the condition of that ship, with her burthen of deck loading 
attracted their attention;—they anticipated severe mischief, if not utter 
destruction. Has that been contradicted? Has that been gainsayed ? These 
men came home the voyage,—they gave you an account of the declaration,’ 
made at the time the ship was loaded with deck cargoto within a toot of 
the top rails,—and that she had all the appearance of being likely to become 
top-heavy ;—giving you the account of what they observed. r. Bayley 
tells you, when she arrived, she exhibited those consequences which were 
likely to have followed, and were proved to have existed with them. 

You are now to be told, in spite of owners and captains in spite of the 
facts and continued losses in the trade, marked by the peculiar circumstance 
of a heavy deck cargo, that it is beneficial! and then, that they preterred it, 
for the preservation of the stanchions and bulwarks! It is very odd the 
bulwarks and stanchions should be left by ship-builders wholly without 
protection; perhaps they may have been influenced by the tuct, that in 
truth it is no protection; we will see how it operates in this case. It is 
remarkable, that the only cause or benefit which this man describes, happen- 
ed to be one not derived ; for you will find, that t he stanchions and bulwarks 
were carried away, in this vessel. i 

I am now about to call your attention to the protest :—it 1s prepared in 
London,—a very handsome one, upon parchment, ae decorated. After 
thirty years’ experience in these matters, I must own I have not much con- 
fidence in protests; I have generally found much more of table in them 
than any thing else. This is made in London, no doubt after questions 
put to the master by the ship agent and owner, and the question of liability 
discussed ; and then the protest framed as handsomely as possible. I ain 
addressing mercantile men, who, in their experience, know how much is 
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the result of the ingenuity which is exercised on shore, as well as the 
fertile invention which sometimes prevails at sea. This is not the log-book 
which we can compare,—this is a taledrawn up afterwards. Now we will 
refer to it ; ‘* That on the 24th, the wind blew a complete hurricane froin the 
W. N. W., accompanied by an extremely high sea, which constantly broke 
over the ship inevery direction, and she laboured very heavily.” Mr. Bay- 
ley says,— When the sea breaks over a ship, ifshe hus a heavy deck cargo, 
that strains her upper works, and occasions them to open at the sides ;—the 
water flows down, and has a tendency to make her water-logved, She is 
thus deseribed : “ She laboured very heavily, rolling in the trough of the 
sea with the lee side of her main deck in the water, making very bad 
weather; and although all hands were employed at the pumps, both ot 
which were kept incessantly at work, the watershe made gradually gained 
upon them until it reached above the cabin deck. At about 2 Pp. M. the fore 
try-sail was blown trom the gaff, and split ; and at 8 Pp. M., the main top- 
anes sail and main try-sail were both blown adrift, and also split : these sails 

ad all been properly stowed, but the hurricane blew with such fury that 
nothing sould: withstand it.” They forgot the exception of deck cargo. 
Captain Bayley said, nothing could stand against a heavy sea ;—but here 
the hurricane is so terrible, nothing could stand it but that which was least 
likely,—the buoyant deck cargo, which would be likely to float. They say, 
“It blew with such fury that nothing could withstand it; and when the 
main try-sail was blown adrift, the appearer deemed it, adviseable, as the 
vessel was rolling very heavily, to cut away the guff, as well as the rem- 
nants of the sails, in order to ease her aloft as much as possible.” (I wonder 
how much the weight of the deck cargo ensed her alott !) “Thatat midnight, 
a tremendous sea broke on board her, over the starboard beam, which shook 
her hull throughout with great violence.” (What would be the eftect of the. 
deck cargo nader such circumstances?) Now, mind what happened :—“ and 
sweeping her deck fore and aft, stove the launch and pinnace,”’ (that is is, the 
timber and all which is secured a deck, this heavy sea sweeps) “and 
carried away the fore lashings.” What! carried away those fore lashings 
which were permanently applied, and probably were a very part of the 
ship, and yet the ree of the deck load would stand fast! ‘‘ Carried 
away the fore lashings by which they were secured; brvke the boats, 
chocks as well as tiller, steering wheel, and binnacle; washed the caboose 
and all the spare spars down to leeward.” The eaboose and kitchen, which 
I inquired about, fastened to the deck by iron bolts, are washed overboard : 
but we are gravely told, the dcck cargo is not disturbed. That which is. 
Pn a part of the ship, the violence of the sea throws overboard ;— 

ut what is temporary and slightly fastened, according to their account 
remains firm. Damaped the cooking coopers, carried away the whole of 
the bulwarks, and part of the rails tore and aft on both sides, as well as the 
stanchions of the caboose, and the head pieces of the gullows and belfry, 
and washed overboard the windlass aliocks Now, I should be glad to 
know, what you would consider is that part which is fastened on the deck 
with the greatest security—is it not the windlass? The anchor is raised by 
the windkics— ihe ship rides by it if she is at anchor; and if the windlass 
will not hold the ship, the ship must drive,—and yet the chocks of the- 
windlass are carried away! 


a 


Two New Licgutrnousss aT THE ENTRANCE OF THE Bosruones, 


The following has been reccived at Lloyd's from their Agent at 


Constantinople :— 
' “Constantinople Jan. 16, 1839. 


‘ Sir,—I have the honour to state, for the information of the sub- 
ecribers to Lloyd’s, and of the shipping interest generally, that the Turk- 
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ish Government has recently erected at the entrance of the Bosphorus 
from the Black Sea two lighthouses upon an improved principle, one of 
which (that on the Europe side) has been represented to me by masters 
of ships as being very effective. 

‘‘ A meeting was lately held at the Arsenal, at which commissioners 
from each mission, duly authorized, attended, the object of which was 
stated by the Turkish authorities to be the fixing a tax for these lights, 
to be levied from each ship passing upwards, and they demanded the 
same dues as are levied in the Russian ports of the Black Sea. Since 
then the European commissioners have held a private meeting, at which 
it was agreed, that as, at the Russian port and places in that sca, there 
are in all 10 or 12 lighthouses, and that dues are only paid once in 12 
months, should vessels remain so long in the Black Sea, it would not be 
just to enforce so high a rate for two lights as for five or six times the 
number. | 

‘‘ The subject will again be discussed with the Turkish commissioners, 
and when something like an equitable rate has been agreed upon, a re- 
port will be made thereon to the respective foreign embassies and mis- 
sions with a view to their sanctioning the arrangement. 


‘‘ When the conditions are finally agreed on, I shall have the honour 
of addressing you again, meanwhile I have that of remaining 
‘* Your most obedient humble servant, 


‘““T. N. BLACK, Agent for Lloyd's 
‘tS To Mr. W. Dobson, Secretary at Lloyd’s, London.” 


CAPTURE OF ADEN. 


Aominatty, March 26 
(From the Gazette of last nicht.) 

Copy of a letter from Cartan Suitu, of her Majesty’s ship Voluge, 
to Rzan-ADMIRAL SIR FREDERICK MaITLAND, dated, Aden Black Buy, 
Jan, 22, 1839. 

Her Majesty’s ship Volage, Aden Black Bay, 
Jan. 22, 1839. 

Sir,—I have the honour to inform your excellency, that the expe- 
dition under my command against this place anchored in the afternoon 
of the 16th inst. 

The same evening I received a letter (No. 1) from the political agent, 
informing me, that all negotiations, on his part, had failed, and that 
hostilities had already commenced. 

On receipt of this letter, I communicated with Major Baillie, the 
officer commanding the troops, and we determined to lose no time in 
attacking the place. 

The 17th was spent in drawing up the plan of the attack, and in 
making the necessary preparations. 

On the morning of the 18th I weighed with the squadron, to pro- 
ceed to the front of the town, which I reached in the afternoon, in 
company with the Cruiser, towing a mortar boat, and a Mahe 
schooner. 

On standing in towards the island of Seerah, a fire was opened on 
the ship, with musquetry and several large guns, when I commenced a 
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a partial attack. The Coote (corvette) and transports not having 
come up, [ hauled off, and anchored for the night. 

On the morning of the 19th, the whole force having arrived, I made 
the signal to prepare to attack, and the troops to be held in readiness 
for landing in two divisions: at half-past nine o’clock the Volage 
anchored, with a spring on her small bower cable, in four fathoms 
water, at about 300 yards distance from the lower battery on the 
island of Seerah; at the same time, the Mahe took up her position to 
the southward of the island. 

On standing in, the enemy opened a fire of great guns and musquetry 
on us, but the ship being laid so close to the shore, the guns on the 
heights were rendered useless, their shot passing over us. 

At ten o’clock the Cruiser anchored, and was of essential service in 
destroying the flank of the battery. During this period, a heavy 
firing was kept up, but in a short time, two of the guns in the lower 
battery were dismounted, and most of the people were driven from the 
remainder ;—they, however, took shelter behind the ruins of the 
battery, and kept up an incessant fire of musquetry on the ships, and 
although the lower battery was almost knocked to pieces, still we had 
great difficulty in dislodging the men. | 

At this period, I directed the fire to be opened on the round tower 
and batteries on the heights, which were filled with men armed with 
matchlocks, and in the course of one hour, I had the satisfaction to 
see this tower (though 60 feet high, and strongly built) a mass of 
ruins. 

At 11 o’clock the Coote anchored with the second division of the 
troops to the southward of the island, and opened her fire upon the 
town. 

Finding the firing had not ceased from the lower battery, I directed 
the Mahe schooner to proceed to the end of it, and endeavour to drive 
out the men from behind it by musketry; this service Was performed by 
her commander, Lieut. Daniels, in a most gallant manner, but I regret 
to say that Mr. Nesbitt, midshipman, was severely wounded. 

The firing having now almost entirely ceased, I gave directions for 
the boats of both divisions to land. — Laitenant Dobree, who had 
charge of the first division, Mr. Rundle, mate, and a quartermaster of 
this ship, were the first on shore, and made for a 68-pounder, which 
had been fired at us several times, when a matchlock was fired at the 
quartermaster, by a man behind the gun, who was immediately cut 
down by him, and the first British flag was planted by Mr. 
Rundle. | 

So completely were theenemy driven from all points (with the excep- 
tion of the island) by the fire of the ships, that the whole of the troops 
landed with the loss of only two men killed and wounded. 

A partial fireing was kept up from the island, when I directed Lieut. 
Dobree (who had returned,) with two mates (Messrs. Stewart and 
Rundle,) with a party of seamen, and Lieut. Ayles with the marines, 
amounting altogether to 50, to land and take possession of it; this was 
gallantly accomplished, the party ascending the heights, spiking and 
dismounting the guns, taking the flag which had been flying from the 
tower, and making prisoners of 139 armed Arabs, who were conducted 
from the island to the main by the party, and given over into the — 
charge of Major Osborne. In an attempt to disarm the prisoners 
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(made by the military,) they made a most formidable resistance, and, 
I regret to say, that many lives were lost on both sides. 

Mr. Nesbitt, a midshipman of the Mahe, was the only person hurt, 
on board the squadron; and on the part of the military, 16 were killed 
eset wounded, most of them dangerously, and one sergeant has since 

ied. 

The enemy’s guns were served badly, and fired irregularly—they 
appearing to have most confidence in their matchlocks; and there can 
be no doubt, that if it had not been for the total destruction of their 


defence by the squadron, the troops would not have been able to have 
accomplished their landing, without a very severe loss. 


I have not been able to ascertain the number of armed men that 
defended the town, but from what I can learn, there must have been 
upwards of 1,000; nor can I come at the exact number that were 
killed or wounded; 25 dead bodies were found on the island of Seerah 
alone, several in the town, and this moment, there are 25 wounded 
ps in the mosque, amongst whon, is the Sultan’s nephew, who 

efended the island. 

I beg to recommend to your notice the gallant conduct and services 
of Lieut. Dobree, and Messrs. Stewart and Rundle (mates): nor can I 
omit mentioning the assistance I received from Captain Haines, the 
political agent, who, from his local knowledge, piloted the ship in, 
which enabled me to take up so effective a position. 

I herewith transmit to your Excellency a plan of the attack (No. 2), 
and a list of the ordinance stores (No. 3) captured. 

Lieutenant Dobree is now employed with a party of men, in endea- 
vouring to get off the three large brass Turkish guns, which, it is the 
wish of the captors, should be presented to her most gracious 
Majesty. 

I intend to send the Cruiser to Barbara for water, and I shall leave 
this place as soon as tranquility is restored, and measures are taken for 
the security of the troops. 


I have, &c., 
H. Smirn, Captain Commanding the Expedition. 

His Excellency Rear-Admiral F. L. Maitland, 

L.G.C.B., &c., East Indies. 

: ’s sloop of war Coote, Aden Back Ba 
saci ae aa ad 16, 1839. 

Sir,—All negotiations with the chieftains of the Abdella tribe having 
failed in bringing them to perform their written promise of transferring 
Aden to the British, and their having declared war by opening fire on 
the Hon. Company’s sloop of war Coote and her boats ; in fact, after all 
reasoning and every strenuous endeavour had been exerted on the part 
of the Bombay government to bring the deceitful and dishonourable 
tribe to their senses by mild and conciliating measures have proved un- 
availing, I am under the necessity (as the last and only resource left to 
obtain satisfaction for the repeated insult offered to the British) to soli- 
cit force may be used to compel them to evacuate the ground ceded to - 
the British under their Sultan’s seal, in January, 1838. 

2. Ihave therefore, the honour to request that you will, with the 
squadron under your command, in co-operation with the troops under 
the command of Mojor Bailie, adopt such measures for the immediate 
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capture and occupation of Aden as may appear to you both best cal: 
culated to obtain it. 

3: I take the liberty of pointing out that many of the poor inhabitants 
of Aden have been compelled by the chieftains, and Zoories to remain 
there, consisting principally of Jews, Banians, and Zoories; I therefore 
earnestly solicit that, if possible, their lives be preserved. 

4. I also beg, that if fortune should place the Sultan or his sons, any 
chieftains or setds; in our possession, that their lives be spared; and 
that any individual so captured be secured to await future decision re+ 
garding them. | _ 

5. Having a perfect knowledge of the localities of the place, I shall 
feel most happy to afford you any information on the subject; and if 
from a thorough knowledge ofthe bay and anchorages, my services or 
advice be advantageous, I shall feel proud to accompany the comman- 
der of any vessel or squadron in taking up a close position for the 
destruction of their strongest battery, I have the honour to be, &c., 

J.B Harnes, Political Agent: 

To Captain Smith, Her Majesty’s Ship 

Volage, Senior Officer, Aden. 


Return of Brass and Iron Ordanance captured at Aden, on the 19th of 


January, 1839. 
In Battery, on Carriages. 


1 brass 85-pounder. by fire of the squadron. 

1 brass 68-pounder. 2 iron 12-pounders. 

i brass 32?-pounder, dismounted 5 iron 9-pounders, dismounted 
by fire of the squadron. and thrown into the sea. by 

4 iron 18-pounders, dismounted sailors. 

5 iron 6-pounders. 5 iron 3-pounders. 

1 iron 4-pounder. 


Not in Battery. 
1 brass 89-pounder. 1 iron 4-pounder. 
6 iron 6-pounders. 

Total, 33 guns. 


3,000 pounds of powder. 2 pigs of lead. 

1,200 shots of sizes (85 stone). 114 matchlocks. 

88 grape shot. . 

W. WiLLoucHBy, Captain, Commanding 
Artillery, Aden force. 


THE TENDER CARE OF BRITISH SEAMEN AT HOME. 


‘‘ Considering the great annual loss of life and property on the north 
east coast, and particularly in Tees Bay, it is surprising that prompt 
measures are not taken for the immediate construction of the long pro- 
jected deep-water refuge harbour at this place’’.— Shipping Gazette. 

We pointed out this six years ago, in our volume for 1833 (p. 95*) 
but what has ‘‘loss of life,’ particularly that of the seaman, to do with 
it in this country? Does not the corrsepondent of the Shipping Gazette 
know that if Redcar harbour is ever constructed, it will be for the sake 
of ‘‘mammon” and not for the sake of the lives of the British Seamen of 
these British Islands. Loss of life indeed! we can get acts of 


~ * See also a plan ofthis harbour p. 250 of same; vol. 


a 
a 
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Parliament !! tor the benefit of harbours with dry bars at their 
entrance, because, perhaps they are likely to increase the loss of life; 
but a deep-water harbour, which would be the means of saving it, finds 
nosupport! Instead of support, the following is the kind of reception 
it meets with :— 


Mr. Andrew White, the Member of Parliament for Sunderland, says 
thus to Mr. J. P. Kidson, the Secretary of the Ship Owners’ Society, at 
that place,(in a letter that was printed in the Shipping Gazette.)—The 
Redcar Harbour Bill is not yet printed: I will send you a copy as 
soon as it is delivered, and you may depend upon it I will watch tt 
carefully, so as to oppose any passing toll, if such should be 
attempted—well Mr. Andrew White, the bill is now printed, and you 
may now commence your opposition to it, and establish your claim 
to the gratitude of Seamen frequenting the Eastern Coast, for doing all 
you can to prevent the construction of a harbour of refuge, to save 
them from the certain death of a lee shore—we envy you, not your 
noble occupation! But hear what Mr. W. Thompson,* the other 
member for Sunderland, says to this same Mr. Kidson.—Alluding to 
certain matters of shipping interest, he says, ‘‘I trust the society will 
give their instractions on these matters, and I will do my best to give 
effect to them’’—and he adds ‘with respect to Redcar Harbour, the 
petition for leave to bring in a bill, has been presented, printed and 
the report is now sub-judice of the standing order committee, when 
T hope it will be strangled.’’ Well done Mr. Thompson! verily thou 
wouldst follow the insfructions of thy ship-owners society most 
nobly; and thine ‘‘uncompromising opposition’’ so unequivocally 
declared, almost entitles thee to be placed before thy comrade Mr. 
White, on the list of those, who have signalized themselves for their 
tender care of the lives of seamen, by their opposition to Redcar 
refuge harbour. 


Well, the Tyne Mercury takes up the cry and a meeting is held at 
Stockton to settle the affair at once, to ‘‘strang/e’”’ as Mr. Thompson 
says, to ‘‘strangle” this ‘‘monstrous project” of Redcar Harbour; and 
the Tyne Mercury takes its stand, under the passing toll of one half- 
penny per ton, as if the shipping interest would not take good care to 
transfer this expense to the shoulders of John Bull; however all this is 
quite natural, quite in keeping with parties, and now our readers will 
perceive the maze of difficulty, which a measure, however beneficial to 
the country it may be, has to wade through before it can be executed 
and even at the risk of becoming ‘strang/ed’at is outset by “‘instructed”’ 
members of Parliament! 


And so a gathering has taken place, at Stockton, to quash the for- 


* That our readers may know who these gentlemen are, we extract the 
following information from another daily journal.—Mr. W. Thompson, 
now Member for Sunderland, an Alderman of London, filled the office of 
Lord Mayor in 1829: a Bank Director; treasurer of King’s College ; 
poet of Christ’s Hospital ; vice-president of the Artillery Company ; 

as been chairman of Lloyds, &c., &c. Mr. Andrew White Member for 
Sunderland, a magistrate of the County of Durham ; chairman of the 
Sunderland Joint Stock Bank; mayor of Sunderlan], &c., &c. 
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mation of this Harbour, for good and all. But the murder is out—The 
coal port of Stockton is in danger—traitors are in the camp, and harsh 
measures must be adopted to save the citadel; verily Mr. Wilkinson® 
we have been as much amused at your visionary refuge for ships in the 
Tees, as we have been at the gullibility and hollow reasonings of Mr. 
Raisheck, who ane at your gathering. Poor man; he expresssd his 
want of nautical knowledge, and unfitness thereby to presideat the ga- 
thering, and most fully did he exhibit the truth of his observation and its 
lamentable effect, when he said he had beentold by skilful navigators! 
that it (Redcar Harbour) would not diminish the dangers of the coast! and 
then with an “‘if this be true” he felled ‘‘to the ground” the pretext of 
its “‘projectors’! This is about as absurd as some seamen (skilful no 
doubt) telling a jury ina court of justice the other day, that deck loads 
in timber ships did not at all tend to make them ‘“‘top heavy”; oh no, 
it rather made them ‘‘ kindly”; will Mr. Raisbeck, kindly say what they 
meant, for we don’t think they know themselves. 

Now it is tolerably well known that this same Redcar Harbour has 
been advocated in our pages years ago, and, we regret to say it, nota 
stone of it is laid yet. That affects not our opinion—laid they will be 
and the harbour will be constructed some day or other, and appearances 
seem to shew that that day is drawing near, if we are to judge by the 
JSearful opposition just shewn to it at Stockton. There the old bug- 
bear of taxing the shipping interest was brought against it of course as 
if the ship-owners’ society of London who started it, in their wisdom to 
secure their own interests, and as if the shipping interest men would not 
take care that the consumer should pay the tax of the passing toll—the 
passing toll that was so poetically left alone as all that should remain of 
the harbour by Mr. Thomas Simpson, after, in his imagination, he had 
washed it away by the fury of the sea, and after it had cost three mil- 
lions, instead of three hundred thousand pounds. Verily, Mr. Thomas 
Simpson,thou dost calculate generously about the fury of the sea and 
‘* Nautical Education’’—when thou wouldst not offer a safe harbour to 
the few captains of ships who can keep sober m bad weather, but wilt 
consign them to the waves with those who cannot! What humane, 
what noble, what splendid reasoning! But if we have been disgusted, 
and most diagusted we have been, by the sickening asseverations of 
these anti-refuge harbour orators, we have been gratified at the masterly 
and sound view taken of the whole subject by Mr. Pease and Mr. 
Taylor, at this same meeting, who spoke as Englishmen should speak 
' and feel on such an occasion, The former gentleman let the cat out 
of the bag, and not all the fears or exertions of their opponents, for so 
may we style them, will ever get it in again. Go on, we say, and 
may you prosper. There is not a harbour which can receive a ship at 
all times on the whole coast. Mr. Raisbeck may bring back the alle- 
giance to Stockton of her rebellious sons, from extending the Clarence 
Railway to Hartlepool, whereby Stockton will lose her custom; Mr, 
Thomas Simpson may marvel about stones of seven ton weight swim- 
ming like seaweed on the waves, and Mr. Wilkinson may hug himself 
with his increasing tons of shipping, from 80,000 to 460,000, but we 
tell them all, that their own dear Tees, although so marvellously lighted 


* We suppose Mr. Wilkinson, fills some office, such as harbour Master or 
something like it at the Tees. 
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and bedizened at its last dying gasp, is nothing better than a trap in 
easterly gales, with not even a safe beach to run upon. On the whole 
we have never seen a meeting, got up for the express purpose of putting 
down a useful measure to the country, at which the utility of that 
measure was more completely proved, and the arguments urged against 
it were more remarkable for absurdity, deficiency of reasoning, and 
abounding in that bane of human nature self-interest. Go on, Gen- 
telmen,—you cannot change your own nature, nor that of the rocks 
at Redcar, which already afford more protection to vessels than you 
seem inclined to give them. But we will conclude these remarks illus- 
trative of the tender care of the lives of our seamen from ship-owners 
societies and their secretaries, and insfruction seeking members of 
Parliament, with the followmg extracts from a temperate and well 
written letter to the same Mr. Andrew White above mentioned, which 
appeared in a recent Newcastle paper, from the pen of a gentleman who 
signs himself ‘‘ Walter Raleigh,”’ and we recommend them to the par- 
ticular attention both of Mr Andrew White and Mr. William Thomp- 
son. 

Had you spent the few years at sea even—coarse as the element and 
its acccompaniments are—which you devoted to the shop, you would, 
in the bustling changes incidental to such a course, have seen something 
new and various—some of the rust of the shopman might have been 
tubbed off, which will now stick to you through life, and you might 
have learned the value to the noble sea-port whose delegate you have 
so unaccountavly become—the safety of her hardy sons who brave the 
seas, and the happiness to her fair and comely daughters who are the 
wives and children of the mariners who command and man her ships— 
of the creation or rather completion of the Refuge Harbour at Redcar. 
Cold and impenetrable must that man’s heart be, who can unmoved 
contemplate the sorrow and the tears of the widows and orphans of 
those unfortunate seamen, who have lost their lives between Huntlev 
Foot and the Staples, within the range of the recollection of an ordinary 
life; many, very many of whom might have been alive and prosperous 
if they had had the refuge harbour to fly to in their extremity, whose 
beloved wives and children are now helpless and hopeless recipients of 
modern poor-law liberality. But setting aside the best feelings of our 
ature, as to the human suffering to be avoided through the completi- 
on of what Providence has so admirably laid the foundations of; and 
viewing the refuge harbour merely in a money pomt of view, we are at 
first not a little at a loss to account for the opposition to it, as it is ca- 
pable of the clearest proof that if the passing toll was paid and wholly 
borne by the ship-owner, instead of the consumer of the commodities 
carried, who is the real and ultimate payer of all freight and charges— 
yet that the saving as underwriters, which the ship-owners combine 
with their trade, would far more than compensate for the cost of such 
passing toll—but the fact is, there is a jealousy on the part of the nor- 
thern coal shipping ports, that a harbour is about to be created, from 
which the shipment of coal from the South Durham district may seriously 
affect, their own prosperity; though the formation of the dock at Mid- 
dlesbro’, now about to commence, puts a complete negative on any 
such apprehension, yet I am one of those who think that Redcar is on- 
ly valuable and necessary as a splendid safety vulve on a much fre- 
quented and stormy coast, and that it should be confined to that pur- 
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pose exclusively. 1t would be expecting too much to ask those to agree 
to a passing toll.to create a trading rival, as well as a refuge harbour; 
and however valuable and necessary it may be in the latter character, 
yet the dread of a commercial competitor will induce many to oppose it 
who would otherwise rejoice at is being called into existence. This 
feeling, I believe, has given rise to much of the opposition, which has 
also been aided by the officious getting up of petitions, by those who 
wish to recommend themselves as the guardians of the pockets of the 
shipowners in this instance, to enable them to put their hands in to 
them on other occasions with more facility; but I certainly would 
have a clause restricting the harbour to naval and refuge purposes, 
if it asks for a passing toll to effect its completion. - 

On Saturday the 2nd, of March of this present year a numerous and 
gallant fleet of merchant ships and coasters quitted the northern ports 
—many of whom, with their hapless crews, were miserably wrecked and 
drowned in the eastern storms which commenced soon after their 
departure—whilst a long period of bitter hardship and severe wear and 
tear was endured by others of those who succeeded in weathering . the 
protracted tempest; how much of this loss and suffering would have 
been avoided, had they had the noble asylum under their lee to have 
sought refuge in, is too obvious to require illustration here. Had you, 
Sir, or many of those like you, been on board of your own deep laden, 
and not over well manned, or equipped ships, which sailed on that 
flattermg day—you must be more recklessly callous of human life or 
suffering than I can fancy you to be, if such an ordeal would not have 
had the effect of inducing you to withdraw your opposition to the 
passing toll, which, I repeat, the consumer, not the ship-owner, pays— 
and he is reimbursed, by the additional facility and security to his 
goods. I am not unaware there may be /atent motives in the breast of 
some, to allude to which is painful, and to particularize which might be 
libellous that may induce an opposition to any plan that would tend to 
decrease the chance of loss; of course these motives cannot influence 
you, but you must know, asa resident in a large maritime town, that 
the loss of ships is not always a loss of property to a cerlain class of 
ship-holders, whatever may be the fate of the unfortunate mariners. On 
the contrary, you ought to know, and do. know, that a total loss is 
often a good sale of that which was only bought asa speculation, and 
as a pel of circulating medium on which to rest a set ortwo of bills 
at a long date, each, representing in duplicate, or triplicate, the ori- 
ginal yalue of the vessel, as she is successively transferred to different 
purchasers, so that a craft, originally worth two or three thousand 
pounds, raises the wind to twice or thrice that amount before she pro- 
ceeds to sea. | 

The writcr of these lines has no personal objects to stimulate 
him in his advocacy—neither is he a wholesale dealer in philanthropy, 
but he is one who twice in his nautical life bitterly felt the want of a place 
of refuge where this of Redcar can be created. Thatall great and benefi- 
cial projects have been ignorantly opposed in their incipiency is a part of 
the standing history of our imperfect nature. I am old enough to 
recollect the opposition to the late Reverend Henry Taylor’s plan, for 
the safe navigation and passage through Hasbro’ Gatway in the dark, 
as well as to be unableto forget the horrors of a winter’s night passed 
riding off Cromer, in a dismasted ship, witha gale of wind at N.E., 
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because we durst not run through the intricate maze of sandsthat lay off 
Yarmouth for want of the lights which he so sagaciously suggested, and 
which, in spite of all opposition, he ultimately saw placed where he 
wished, and lived to know and feel, that one of the greatest benefits to 
a maritime country had been achieved through his perseverance, viz., 
the safety of an incalculable amount of property in shipping, with the 
lives of the numerous mariners who composed their crews. If evera 
man deserved a statue, as a benefactor to his kind; Henry Taylor, was 
that man; yet of him or the nature of the service he had rendered, the 
great mass of the present opposers of Redcar Harbour know nothing. 
The half century which has elapsed since the lighting of Hasbro’ Gat- 
way, has nearly sunk the recollection of the loss of upwards of one 
hundred sail of ships with most of their crews, in one night, between 
Hasbro’ and Yarmouth, on the 11th, af October, 1789, to all but their 
unfortunate widows and children, some of whom yet survive in poverty 
and unknown, not one of whom would have suffered harm had the lights 
been there ; so in December in, 1784, upwards of two hundred gallant 
ships and their crews were cast on shore and perished on the coasts of 
Yorkshire, Durham and Northumberland, in one night’s tempest from 
the East; a large portion of which, had the Refuge Harbour then exis- 
ted, would have been assuredly saved. How many times has this been 
repeated, though ona lesser scale? and who shall say how often such a 
Visitation may recur and spread distress and misery amongst the 
families of the unfortunate mariners, as well as cause a heavy pecuni- 
ary loss to the merchant and underwriter? 

That the most strenuous advocates of this Harbour, should they 
succeed, will receive little thanks from the community, 1s amply proved 
by what Henry Taylor experienced. The writer of this, in conjunction 
with some other gentlemen who felt anxious for a public testimony of 
obligation being confered on the founder of Hasbro’ Gat Lights— 
accompanied by the late Mr.Soloman Chapman, waited on many of the 
ship-owners of Newcastle and Sunderland to solicit their aid, in fur- 
therance of the object in view. From nearly the whole of the maritime 
portion of that body we were well and kindly met—but from those who 
had never been at sea, in too many instances we were most ungraciously 
received—amongst whom a very near relation of your own was parti- 
cularly determined in withstanding our solicitations. Mr. Chapman, 
as was his wont in such cases, most amply, though fruitlessly, explained 
the extent and nature of the services Mr. Taylor had rendered the 
Maritime Interests, both on the score of humanity and property—but 
in vain, he could make no impression or even gain an admission of the 
service. I saw the countenance of the worthy advocate gradually lose 
that placidity for which it was so remarkable—though the habitual self- 
control of the man, wihtheld him from any stronger display of feeling, 
than was evident in his face, so long as we remained in the presence of 
the person we were urging to do what we wished—but when we got 
free from his house, the pent up wrath within, burst out, and Mr. 
Chapman observed —‘‘ that man knows no more—he knows no more— 
of what Henry Taylor has done—than one of his own casks” —evidently 
alluding to his being acooper by trade, and not capable from that cause 
of appreciating the nautical merits of the service performed. 

Tam afraid, Sir, this observation of Mr. Chapman’s is as applicable 
to you and others, as relates to the Redcar Refuge, as it was in- the 
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case above stated, to Hasbro’ Lights; that such a man as Mr. Chap- 
man, in conjunction with so many others of equal knowledge and 
respectability, should be strenuous advocates for the completion of 
Redcar Harbour, must have weight with those who are not biassed by 
base and selfish motives, either of a local or individual nature. Let 
those who don’t know its value from their own experience, consult the 
most experienced of those whose lives and labours are devoted to the 
command and direction of their property at sea—let them ask the 
weather-beaten seaman by whose services they live and prosper—let 
them ask the poor sea-boy, whose early spring of life is oft embittered 
by the recollection of the hardships he has endured in their deeply- 
laden ships when caught in an eastern storm—and they will all tell with 
one accord, how great a boon would be conferred on them by the 
creation of the Refuge Harbour at Redcar.—I am, Sir, 
An old Officer of the Commercial Marine, and 
your obedient Servant, 
WALTER RALEIGH. 


P.S. Alderman Thompson’s sentiments on the subject do not render 
him so liable to reprehension as yours from many causes; his feelings 
on the matter, of which he can know but little are merely the echo of 
what he conceives to be the opinions of his constituents. 


Rock orF Cape St. VINnceENT. 


We preserve the TOR for future investigation, and asa caution toa 
avigators at present. 


To the editor of the Shipping and Mercantile Gazette. 


S1r,—I shall be obliged by your inserting the following remarks in 
your valuable paper, for the benefit of my brother mariners :— 

There is a rock off Cape St. Vincent, named Dedalus, marked doubtful 
in thechart, on whichI have heard some ships have struck, and that some 
masters of vessels have seen it; but I believe it is some time since. 
However, on my passage this time from Zante, on the 6th inst. at 9. 
30 p.m. I went close to the eastward of it, indeed much closer than 
I wished; and, as we did not see it till close aboard, it was with diffi- 
culty avoided. There was a swell from the N. W.at the time breaking 
over it, and a sheet of foam around about 20 to 25 fathoms in circum- 
ference. The top of the rock might not be large, but no doubt can 
remain that a rock is there; and it is much to be regreted that the true 
position of such a dangerous one has not been ascertainee. We stood 
in N.N.E., on the starboard tack, till 7 next morning, when we tacked 
to the southward, the Cape then close aboard, distant about 2 miles. 
In my opinion the rock is laid much too farto the westward in the chart, 
and I should say that it bears about S.S.W. (true S.) distant about 37 
or 40 miles from the Cape. This might be a caution to some of m 
brother mariners navigating round the saidCape, not to stand too far off. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
JOHN AVES, 
Master of the Schooner Tantivy, of Plymouth. 

Plymouth,March 23, 
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For reducing Brunswick Feet to English, and English Feet to 


Brunswick. 


1 Brunswick Foot 
1 English Foot 


0°9362441858 English Foot. 
1°0680974207 Brunswick Foot. 


— 
— 




















4% 4% ue 
28 CR 28 
e%! English | Brunswk.| | English | Brunswk,| 3% | English 
@ wo! Feet and | Feet and o | Feet and| Feet and | 3! Feet and 
Ea Dec. parts.'Dec. parts. Ew Dec. parts. Dec. parts An | 
5 : : 
1 79) 738-963 
2 80, 74-900 
3 81| 75°836 
4 82| 76°772 
5 83, 77°708 
6 84, 78°645 
7 85, 79°581 
8 86} 80°517 
9 87| 81-453 
10 88! 82°389 
11 89) 83°326 
12 90, 84°262 
13 91; 85-198 
14 92) 86°134 
15 93, 87°071 
16 94' 88-007 
17 95} 88°943 
18 96} 89-879 
19 97| 90°816 
20 98) 91°752 
21 99; 92-688 
22 100) 93-624 
23 150; 140°437 
24 200, 187°249 
25 250) 134061 | 
26 300! 280°8783 | 
27 350) 327-685 | 
28 400} 374-498 | 
29 450) 421-310} 
380 500, 468°122 
31 550} 514°934 
82 600) 561°747 | 
| 38 650} 608°559 
34 700} 655-371 
35 750| 702°188 , 
36 800} 748:995 | 
37 900} 842°620 | 
38 1000 
39 
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84°380 
85°448 
86°516 
87° 584 
88°652 
89-720 
90-788 
91:°856 
92-924 
93-993 
95-061 
96-129 
97°197 
98-265 
99-333 
100°401 
101-469: 
102°537 
103°605 
104674 
105°742 
106-810 
160°215 
213°619 
267:024 
$20°429 
373°834 
427°239 
480°644 
534°049 
587°454 
640°858 
694-263 
747°668 
801:073 
854°478 
961-288 


936°244 1068-097 
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Wrecks oF Britisn SHippinc. 
From the Shipping Gazette and other sources. 
Continued from page 292. 





es 


VESSELS’ BELONGING, MASTER’S: WHERE aa WHERE 
TO. oO. 




















NAMES, NAME, FROM, WRECKED. WHEN 
Acorn Sligo Cunninghm Sligo Glasgow Tory I. Eeb. 28, cr. sv. 
Adelaide ‘Arbroath [Smart ‘Arbroath Liverpool Stornoway (Feb. 23, er. sv. 
Aid S. Shields {Crane coal laden foundered at sea ‘Apr. 8, cr. sv.. 
Ann London Waterwoth .......0.. Jeceees ee ‘Hartlepool ‘March 7, cr: sv. 

260 Aurora Kincardine |Turcan wsceeeeeee [ooeee sees Jamaica Jan 27, 2d. 
Anne seccvess.. | passed jabandoned | inthe (Channel  iFeb, by Emma 
Augusta scesevoces |Dixon St.JohnNB Jamaica abandoned Jan. 30, 

Avon wae. tesa: (IPO Dublin London Wicklow Ber. d. 
Britannia Lessee COVE St.Johns N |Figuera not heard of since Jan. 

265 Brethe:s Mistley Gull Swansea [Malta not heard of since Nov. 10 
Broomby {Kirkwall /|Lees Dublin Killibegs [not heard o! since Dec. 24. 
BnenosAyres Packet seeeeeeeee ‘Seaham  |London Corton Sd {March 12, cr, sv. 
Busy Sunderland , Phillisteirk!,........0. [eceeseee ve [eovcceeees (March 12, 
China St.John NB).......... |St. Jobn {Dublin abandoned |(ct. 7. 

270 Cinderella (Halifax seosessece (Halifax capsized |.......... Jan. 27. 
Countess of {Lonsdale {Miller capsized & jabandonid.in44N.33W /2 lost 


Delaval N.Shields |....e0++++ {London N Shields {Sund. Bar. |March 12, cr, sv. 
Cowes M. Video |C. deVerds 





Dorothea wieve’ere eth och pase”. Seehe Sete 
Douglas Newcastle {Hableck |....... --. {London off Berwick; Mar 8. all lost 

275 Dunmore Leith  j|..... eeoee (Leith Grangmth {foundered [Apr. §, 2]:st 
Fbenezer seocesesee (Martin Seville Londun not heard of since Dec. 15. 
Eleanor seeccccoos [Forbes Shields Aberdeen {not heard of since Feb. 
Ente:prize |..scssceee [o+e-ceeeee [London Aberdovey |Aberdovey | Mar. 28, cr. sv 
Everthorpe |.-sssesee- | Willis Petersbrgh./Liverpool {Skerries [|Feb. 20. 

280 Felicity Sw ansea Thomas seeeneerecn seeteavseoce Tuskar Mar. 8. 
Fredenck St.Andrews) passed in 42 N. 56 W abandoned | people in the tops 
Geo. & Alex.|.ce.scsceve Jevscecveee | Dundee Eder Eder R. March 10,cr sv. 
Good Intent |.-.eseseee |-oee- eooee (St. John =| Yarmothn.s| Digby Feb. 20, cr. sv. 
Grenfell seovecesce (Gilchrist |S JagoCuba not heard o Since ‘since Dec. 16 

985 Hazard eocecene ee [ene evesces Nassau ae ee ee Ovo Cays Jan. 10. cr. 8v° 
Herald st. © eesevece Jeoesnengsese Liverpool New Cc. Ireland Mar. 7. 
Huskisson |[.--cscceee Jeccccvecce Sierra Lvone abandoned | sinking |Dec. 12. 

Jane workington' Jordan Liverpool {Westport |Foe Head {Feb. 11, er. sv. 
Jenny Saltcoats |.....e. «+ |Saltcoats |L Derry § jL Derry (|Mar. 30, cr. sv. 

290 John Manrer].....0. os |..cesesees (Hambuigh |Newcastle {Creswell |Mar 8, 2 dead 
John& Amelia Whitby Hutchinson eoneeerete ee @8enee Texel Jan. 12, al} lost 
Juliana seececccee fooseeesess |LONdOn N.S.Wales |Table Bay |Jan. 19 cr. sv. 
Kirklind supposed assed jwaterlogg’diin 50N.45 W ‘by the Idri 
Lady of Lake;Liverpool |Williams |Bangor Letterkeny.joff Ardglass Mar. 8, cr. sv. 

295 Leopard ee a ee Liverpool |Cardiff Dungarvan |Apr. 4. cr. 8v. 
Lion sch. Perth Forbes Newcastle |....-+.--. /Ponegal {Feb. 26, cr. sv. 
London ‘Timber laden in (43 N. 10 W.{ passed by |the Enrico |Feb. 23. 


Lord Morpeth]...se-sse0 |secceccees (Holbeach |--+-...... {Shields Mar. t4, cr. sv. 


Mary = jw. wo eee oe [seecceosee (Liverpool {Limerick {Kinsale Feb. 18. cr, av. 
300 Mary Bruce |Liverpool (crew arived at Truxilio jon 13thJan.jin long boat 

Mary Muir |{.....-.... {Wylie Newport |.....- es. |Dardanlls /Feb. 6. cr. sv. 

Nehemiah |}......-... j|Heney St. Stevens [Jamaica {Bermuda /|Feb. 12. 

Phenix seid emniees Galway |....... oo [eeeeseacee | Waterford |Feb, 98, cr. av. 

PrinCobourg Sunderland Marfleet [Wisbeach {Leith atsea jMarch 11 


305 Profit & Loss Newcastle ‘Ramsley = {..cssseeoe feces coos [Calais 10 drowned 
Progress N. Shields |.......006 Jecsceesse. {Sbields Shields March 11} 
Prospect Sunderland Brown seeccseoes | seeseeess {Boulogne |Feb. 28. 
Retrench _|.......... (Morrison (Greenock {NewYork jCumbra = jApril 8. 
Rich. & Jobn’...ceeeeee sunk ‘Hartlepool! ;London run foul of | March I7. 

310 Roseway costs weer {Mainland senccccece | coeereeee (St. Kilts |Dec. 10. 











Rowena ceccceseee Williams {Liverpool |SierraLeéon.|/Dulas March 6. 

Semiramis | steamer of | Hon. £.J. Co.mouth ‘of Indus ion way to {Bombay 

Shannon Maryport rt of her stern washd,on shore near port |W illiam 

Solace Plymouth Barret Lisbon Plymouth |.... . ... |Mar.27, cr, sv 
315 Thos. Dougal th Hasile Leith Odessa Clyth Var, 12, 7 saved 

Unanimity |[.....ccece Jeocoeses -- ‘Shields Oy orto not heard ofsince Nov. 6, 

Union _—_ifs.. sees. :McAllison ‘Southapton|Limerick jInch I. March |. 

Untd.Friends' Pembrey Roberts |........ ee Sooo ee |Kiliard = (Mar. 11,3dead 

Victoria Fowey Ladd Shields Fowey No. Sea Mar. 30, cr. sv. 
320 Victory = j..... soos Fryer Bristol Exeter Sieiaie bicanbas 

William BIVEN:, <) leeareceee Tessas cae feces emeece fooeveseeee (March 12, 

Belfast New York abandoned |Maich 11, 








W. Ritchie ‘Belfast eu 





{ 
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Recorps oF WRECKS. 


270. In lat. 40° lon. 60°—crew saved by Mary Walker, arrived at Plymouth March, 6th 


316. Went to pieces immediately. 

287. In lat. 11° lon. 23°—master and 13 of crew arrived at St. Vincen‘s, mate and 7 of 
crew in pinnace not accounted for. 

269. Driven on shore at La Teste, near Bordeaux, Feb. 26. 

280. No doubt of crew being drowned. 

305. Foundered north of Dimlinzton—Master and crew gaine! the shore near Holmp- 
ton, in a very weak state, and were treated with great kindness by Mr. Joha 
Longhorn of that place. 

306. Crew found and buried at Calais. 

322, Crew taken off by Wakefield and returned to Liverpool. 

Supposed to have driven on the coast of Portugal. 
286. Of the St. (seorge Steam packet Co. 
271. Rest of crew saved by American Ship Katherine Jackson. 


313. On 13th, Feb. | 
The Earl of Moira No. 129 of our tables of Wrecks (p.212)drifted on shore at 


Corunna on the Ist. of April. 


Baitisu Surpprnc—We have much pleasure in complying with the 
request of our correspondent contained in the concluding part of the 
following letter. 

Blackwall Yard, March, 1839. 
Srr—As an owner and a proprietor of the establishment in which those 
merchant ships were constructed and built, alluded to by your corres- 
pondent ‘Mercator’, I cannot allow his very complimentary remarks 
upon the constructions of those ships to pass by unacknowledged. 

With reference to Mercator’s remarks upon their mode of fastenings, 
I am ready to admit that Mr. Laing’s solid garboards are good things 
if the ship be filled in solid to the floor heads, which plan is objection- 
able as it prevents a circulation of air; thereby causing dry rot to take 
place, which is proved by men of war, having it more than ships in the 
Merchant Service. 

Iam ready also to admit that the ships alluded to, would be stronger 
if copper was substituted for treenail fastening, as was the case with 
those large ships built for the East India Company’s Service; but these 
ships being much shallower and less burthernsome in proportion, 
do not require that enormous extra expense to make them equally 
secure. 

In Mercator’s comparison of these ships withthe American Packet- 
ships, he says in appearance and stability they are superior, but in 
strength the same. Now I amready toagree with him in the malcon- 
struction of British built Merchant Ships, but I never canadmit that British 
ships,* are not superior to the American ships, in strength or durability. 

The names of the 4 ships alluded to, by Mercator are the ‘‘Essex’”’, 
‘Owen Glendower”’, ‘‘ Maidstone”, and ‘‘Vernon’”’; the 2 former are 
launched; and the 3 ships now at Sea, and built upon this construction 
are the ‘‘Seringapatam’’, ‘“‘Madagascar”’, and ‘‘Earl of Hardwick”. 
Trusting that you will insert this reply to‘‘Mercator’’s highly flattering 
observations upon the merits of our newly constructed Merchant Ships. 

Iam Sir, 
Your Obedient Servant, 
RicHARD GREEN. 


To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 
*We presume Mr. Green, means his own. Ed. 
ENLARGED SERIES.—NO. 5,—VOL. FoR 1839. 2% 
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Crronometers.—The original statement here alluded to, attracted 
our notice, on the appearance of the work in question, ‘‘ and no 
more’’. 

Sir—As your Magazine has been almost the only one that has 
given attention to the important subject of marine chronometers; and 
as Captain Sir John Ross is about to leave the country, I should be 
obliged by publicly asking him throuzh your pages, whether he has 
seen a statement in the Mechanic’s Magazine of the 9th ult. which 
demonstrates, and exposes, from official documents, the incorrectness 
of the assertions conveyed to the public by him in an appendix to his 
narrative, signed ‘‘ Parkinson and Frodsham”’ ? 

If the Captain has seen it, I think he ought not to leave us without 
having the candour to say so. It would also be honourable to him if 
he could confess that among his numerous parting regrets, there is one 
produced by the recollection of his having allowed a document to appear 
with his narrative, that is calculated to deceive and mislead his country- 
men— his brother seamen m particular. 

Yours, &e. R.N, 
H. M. S. Inconstant, 
- Plymoath, April, 1839, 

N. B. It appears that the statement in the Mechanic’s Macazine, 
has not, in any shape whatever, been controverted or denied by the 
patties most implicated, up to the present time. What must be the 


inference ? 


——— eee ee 


Potytecunic Instirution.—Our readers are aware from the reports 
in the daily papers, that Colonel Paisley of the Royal Engineers has 
been making some very interesting experiments, for the purpose of 
igniting Gun Powder under water, by Voltaic Electricity, and by that 
means removing wrecks, which in some measure obstructed the naviga- 
tion of the Thames. We find that experiments of the same nature have 
just been added to the scientific arrangements of this Institution and 
exhibited daily, at 4 0’clock. The interested art of Photogenic drawing 
is also shown every day, by Mr. Cooper, Jun, 
RopGeErs’s Ancnor—We perceive that Rodgers’s anchors are finding 
their way into Her Majesty’s Ships.—In our next we shall insert a list of 
these vessels which have been supplied with them. 


Dust at Sea. Extract from the Journal of Cap. J. W. Hayward, 
of the Brig Garland. 



































1839. | winpb. | WEATHER. | LAT. | LON. | REMARKS, 
: ie ° S The air during these five days lias 
Feb. 9th E.N.E. Fine 10-0 29°59 ee full of a fine dust of a red colour 
10th N.E. bE. Ditto 57 28°10 which has lodged on our sails and rigging 
rit eee me ae ar) making every thing appear rusty. “The 
12th N.E. Hlazy | 4 25 | 20 nearest. land, Cape Verd Islands, on the 
13th NE. Wazy & Fine 2°56 | 26: ‘Oth, distant 450 miles; and on the 14th 


850 miles. 





We have much pleasure in recommending to the notice of Captains, or 
Families going abroad, White's Cooling Seidlitz Powders, which we 
find are of very superior quality. 

Our attention was taken by the hoxes being lined with Tia-/oil, a plan 
Mr. White has adopted, and which, we think, will prevent their geitiue 
either too damp or tog dry. . 


‘ 
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— Hydrographic-Office, Admiralty, March 19, 1839. 
NEW LIGHTS ON THE WESTERN COAST OF FRANCE. 
(Communicated by the French Government. ) 


On the 15th of May next, the Chaussee de Sein, a chain of rocks 
which extends 144 miles from the coast, and which is commonly called 
by English Seamen The Saintes, will be distinguished by the two follow- 
ing lights. 

I. SEIN LIGHT, (Fleshing,) 
which will be placed on a tower built on the Northern Point of the Ile 
de Sein, in 48° 2’ 40” North, and 4° 51’ 58” West of Greenwich. 

The light will stand 141 English feet above the base of the tower, and 
148 feet above the level of high.water at Equinoctial Spring Tides. 

It will be an intermitting light, the flashes appearing every fou 
minutes, and preceded and followed by short eclipses, which however 
will not be total in fine weather within the distance of three leagues. 

The weaker light, which will continue about three minutes between 
the flashes, will be visible in fine weather at the distance of six leagues. 


If. BEC DU RAZ LIGHT, (Fized,) 
which will be placed on a building lately erected on the hizhest part of 
the point of land called the Bec Du Raz, in 48° 2’ 22” North, and 4° 
43’ 52” West of Greenwich. The light will stand 46 English feet 
above the base of the building, and 259 feet above the level of high- 
water at Equinoctial Spring ‘Tides. It may be seen in fine weather at 
the distance of six leagues. 

The Sein light is 54 sea miles from the Bee du Raz light, on the 
bearing of N.86° 50’ W. This bearing, which is likewise the general 
direction of the whole chain of rocks called the Chausscée de Sein, passes 
about four cables leneths to the Southward ofthe North-western ex- 
treme of the chain, which is 9 miles from the Sein light, and 143 miles 
from that on the Bec du Raz. 

In approaching these Rocks from the Westward, the first light seen 
will be the flashing light on the He de Sein; and a single bearing of it 
will indicate to the Mariner whether he is to the Northward or South- 
ward of the line of direction of the two lights. In clear weather the 
Bec du Raz Light will not be seen till the vessel is within four or five 
miles of the Western extreme of the Chain of Rocks. | 

When it is intended to pass to the Southward of the Rocks, a course 
should be steered so as to open the light on the Bec du Raz to the 
right or Southward of that on the Ile de Sein. But if it be intended to 
pass to the Northward, or to enter the Jroise, no time should be lost in 
quickly opening the Bee du Raz light to the left or Northward, of that 
on the Ile de Sein. | 

It must, however, be remarked, that the intermittent light on the 
Ile de Sein will present the same appearance as the Pentret light (on 
one of the Glenan Islands.) But this resemblance cannot occasion any 
mistake, as the light of Penfret is within the horizon of the great light of 
Penmark, the flashes of which are at half minute mtervals, and which, 
in fine weather , are seen as faras the Bec du Raz. 


Ill. GROIX LIGHT (Fived) 
On thel st of Aprila fixed lizht will be shewn on Pen-men, or the 
North-west Point of the Ile de Groix. The lighthouse has been 
r cently built 547 yards S. E. by 5S. from thabioPomr,atOjs jn 47° 
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38’ 55” N. and 3° 30’ 30” West of Greenwich. The light will be 75 
feet above the base of the Tower, and 170 feet above high-water; and 
may be seen in clear weather at the distance of 18 sea miles, 

It should be remarked that, except in foggy weather, vessels coming 
from the Southward will perceive the I'ght on Belle. isle (which revolves 
every minute) before this light can be seen ; and that in approaching the 
Tle de Groix the small light on the Eastern point of the Island will be 
seen at the same time as the new light on Pen-men Point. In like 
manner vessels coming from the Westward will be exposed to no risk of 
mistaking the lights, for before the new light on Pen-men Point will he 
visible, they will almost always have seen the great Penmark light, the 
flashes of which are at half minute intervals ; and also the Penfret light 
(on one of the Glenan Islands) which flashes every four minutes, with 
preceding aud following short eclipses. 

1V PENLAN LIGHT (Fized.) 
This little fixed light was shewn on the Ist of March, and is placed on 
the turret ofa small building lately erected upon Penlan Point, or the 
North point of the mouth of the Vilaine River. It stands 52 feet above 
the high-water mark of Equinoctial Spring Tides, and in clear weather 
may be seen at the distance of 9 sea miles. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Admiral Sir Philip Durham, struck his flag at Portsmouth, as Commander in chief, on 
the 20th April, and was succeeded in his commandby Admiral the Hon. C. E. Fleeming. 
Flag, Captain A. Ellice, Secretary, KB. Chimmo. Admiral Sir. Graham Moore, will 
succeed Kamiral the Rt. Hon. Lord Amelius beauclerc, at Plymouth, as commander in 
chief, with J. Edye, Esq., as Secretary ; Vice Admiral Sir ‘Thomas Ilarvey, K.C. K., has 
has sailed in the Inconstant to assume the N. Anierican, and West India Command, vice 
the Hon. Sir Charles Pazet in our last obituary, with his Secretary J. Triphook, Esq. 
—E. Waller, Esy. is appointed Secretary to R. Admiial Sir John Ommaney. 


PROMOTIONS. 


Se deed R. Crozier, Lord Clarence Paget, T. V. Watkins, Commanders, 
W. Houston, J. Duffill. Lieutenants, T. C. Ross, T. H. Page, L. Maitland, 
J. H. Kay, H. Winthorp. Pursers, W. Weaver. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


BELLEISLE, 74—Capt., J. T. Nicholas, C.B. Lieut.; H. Dobbie, H. 
O. Nolloth, L. Miles, W. Need, R. L. Atkinson; AZast., ¢. Pope ; Sec. J/. 
J.S. Coleman; Sur., A. S. Allen, M.D.; Assist. Surgs., R. H. Martin, 
S. E. Sandys; Purser, J. Cole; Nav. Inst., J. Moneur. BENBow, 74— 
Capt., H. Stewart; Com., G. Hathorn; Licuts., W. W. Hornby, B. F. 
West, G. Blane; Jast., J. Yule; Purser, W. Eales; Sur., E. Bowen ; 
Assist. Sur., E. Robertson, E. Wilkinson; Vol., F. Fraser, Hon. A. Auck- 
land, A. Cochrane; Clerks. J, F. Phillips, W. B. Pearce; Sec. Afast., 
J. F. Gruzelier; Mates, J. P. Branch, E. L. Brown. BLENHEIM, 74— 
Capt., Sir W. Senhouse; Lieut., H. Hawkins. BrLLERopHON, 80— 
Clerk, WW. Richards. BuFrraLto— fast. Com., W. Wood; Sec. Mast., 
F. W. Paule. Britannta, 120—Capt., A. Ellice; Lieuts., C. H. Bin- 
stead, W. Tringham, N. F. Edwards; AZust., R. Yule; Purser, E. O. 
Maley ; Mates, J. B. Kooystra, A. Crauley, W. H. Mackarsie; Assist. 
Surgs., C. W. Wilkinson, H. Bacon; Sec. Jfast., H. Jackson. CHiL- 
DEKs, 16—Com., E. P. Halstead; Lieut., C. Crawley ; Mast., J. Cheg- 
win; Purser, J. C. Heathman; Surg., J. Moody; Assist. Surg.,J. Havre ; 
Clerk, E.C. Mallory ; Vol., E. Alger. CoastGuarn—Coms., O. Oakes, 
S. Mercer, R. Barton; Lieuts., W. Welsh, C. Hopkins, D. Woodrutfe, 
R. Butler, R. Taylor, R. Cotgrave. CorNwaLuis, 74—Assist. Surgs., 
R. Bacon, C. T. Waters, J. H. Haire, R. Bacon, D. O, Callaghan. Cu- 
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racoa, 24—Capt., J. Jones; Lieuts., J. W. Morzan, C. W. Lindsay, W. 
F. Fead; Mast., A. H. Gilbert; Sec. Must., R. Elliott; Surg., A. Muir. 
head, M.D. Cur Lew, 10—Assist. Surg., D. Buchanan; .Mate, R. Wal- 
ler. CrocoDILE, 28-—Capt., A. Milne. Dapune, 18—Mid. R. Coote. 
DoneGat, 74—Lieut., H. Hawkins. Druin, 46—Capt. Lord J. Chur- 
chill; ZLieuts. C. Goldfinch, H. Story, J.C. Byon, C. H. Beker; Mast. 
J. Coaker; Purser. W. H. Breay; Surg., J. Davies; Mates, 8. 8. L. 
Crofton, E. Wells. EpinspurGu, 74—Coll. Mid., A. Bland. Fatry, 10 
Surv. V.—Lieut., A. B. Becher. G Leaner, St. V.—Sec. Mast., T. P. 
Cheesman; Lieut., G. E. Davis. Hypra, St. V.—Lieut. J. Steane. 
IMPLACABLE, 74—Lieut., G. E. Hamond; Chap.. J. Moore. Incon- 
STANT, 36—Lieut., C. Balfour. Krrr, St. V.—Sec. Mast., T. Walker. 
Lark. Surv. V.—Clerk in charge, G. W. Robins. MELVILLE, 74— 
Lieuts., A. P. Helpman, W. Armitage; Assist. Surg., W. Craig. ME- 
TEOR, St. V.i— Mate, C. D. O Brien.. OcEAN—Lieut. T. Heales. PowEr- 
FUL, 81—Mates, W. N. Hastie, A. Hamilton; Mids., C. B. Strong, C. 
A Lodcer. Princess CHARLOTTE, 104—Aasist. Surg., F. Harvey. 
RoyrauL ADELAIDE, 104—Assist. Surgs., S. E. Sandys, x Wilson, M. 
San Joser, 110—Surg., J. Iroine. SERPENT, 16—Surg., W. Kent. 
Snipe, 8—Assist. Surg., F. B. Pascoe, Wate, E. P. Coull. Snake, 16— 
Com., J. B. P. Way. TERRor, Scient. Ex.—Capt., J.C. Ross. WatTEer- 
witcH, 10—Assist. Surg.. A. B. Curor; Mate, C. Taylor; Clerk, R. 
Frampton. WraAzLE, 10—Mate, E. Neucomen. WINCHESTER, 52— 
Com.. W. P. Johnston ; Lieuts., J. Evans, (b.), He Harvey, T. R. Mon- 
tresor, W. Coles; Mast., B. W. Robinson , Purser, T. Stones ; Sec. Mast., 
C. T. Noddall. WoLtverine, 16—Com., J. Tucker. 

The following gentlemen passed their examination at the Royal Naval 
College since our last :—Alexander G. B. Holmes, H.M. Steamer, Spitfire ; 
Augustus J. Burton, H.M.S. Winchester; Henry B. Hankey, H. M.S. 
Inconstant ; John W. Drummond, H.M.S. Britannia; George A. Brown, 
aud Robert Wilcox, no ships. 


Movements oF Her Majesty’s SHirs in ComMISsION. 


AT HOME. 


Acorn, 16, Com. Adams, 14th March, left Plymouth for Cape Good 
Hope. Baruam, 50, Capt. A. L. Corry, 3rd April, pd. off at Sheerness. 
BELLEISLF, 74, April, comd. at Plymouth by Capt. T. Nicholas. Brnx- 
Bow, 74, 9th April, comd. at Portsmouth by Capt. Houston Stewart. 
BLennFiM, 74. April, comd. at Sheerness by Capt.SirW.Senhouse. CHIL- 
DERS, 16, 11th April, comd. at Portsmouth by Com. Halstead. C1ro- 
PATRA, 26, Capt. Lushington, 25th March. left Sheerness, 27th, arr. at 
Portsmouth, Srd. April, sd. for Plymouth, 10th left Plymouth for Halifax. 
Curacoa, 24, 9th april, comd. at Chatham by Capt. Jenkin - Jones. 
Harpy, 10, Lt. Com. J. S. Ellman, 5th April, pd. offat Plymouth, Im- 
PLACABLE, 74, Capt. Harvey, 10th April, left Plymouth for Lisbon and 
Mediterranean. INcoNSTANT, 36, Capt. Pring, 11th April, left Plymouth 
for W. Ind. with V. Adml. sir T. Harvey. Prxican, 16, Com. Popham, 
19th April, arr. at Portsmouth from Africa; sd. tor Chatham to pay off. 
RacEnorseE, 18, Com. Crawtord, 6th April, arr, at Plymouth from the 
Havana. RHADAMANTHUS, 4, Ist April, left Plymouth for N. coast of 
Spain. Terror, 10, April, comd. at Chatham by Capt. Ross. Victor, 
16, Com. R. Crozier, 28th March, arr. at Portsmouth from E. Ind., Ist. 
April, pd. off. Wo.r, 18, Capt. Stanley, 14th March, paid off at Ports- 
mouth. | 

In Harhour.—Britannia, Victory, Excellent, Royal George, Hydra 
Steam Frigate, Etna, Curlew, Waterwitch, Pantaloon, Childers, Messen- 
ger Steamer. 7 

At Spithead.—Powerful, Pelican. 

In Hamaoze.—The Royal Adelaide, San Joset, Belleisle, Druid, Race- 
horse, Syl ph. 
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ABROAD. . 
ACHERON, St. V., Lt. Kennedy, Ist. April. arr. at Malta from Smyrna. 


ALGERINE, 10, Lt. Thomas, lith Feb., arr. at Bombay. ANDROMACHE, | 


28, Capt. Baynes. 2uth Dec., left Jamaica for Vera Cruz. APOLLO, 45, 
6th Feb. at Ceylon. Brazer, St. V., 10th March, lett Malta for Alexan- 
dria, 30th at Malta. Cautiope, 28, 22nd Jan. at Rio. CHaryaonrs, 3, 
Hon. Lt. Gore, 16th Feb. at Jamaica from Bermuda, 2Ist., sd. for Cartha- 
gena. CoLumMBINE, 16, Com. T. Henderson, 26th Jan. arr, at Cape Good 
Hope from Mauritins. Conway, 238, Capt. Bethune, 30th Jan. left Ma- 
dras for Rangoon. Cornwa tis. 74, Capt. Sir R. Gront, 26th Jan., arr. 
at Havana trom Vera Cruz. Darune, 18, Com. R. Diliing, 6th April, 
sd. on a cruise. Derr, St. V.. Com. Sherer, 18th Feb., at Jamaica from 
St. Thomas. Epinxnpuran, 74, Capt. W. H. Henderson, 26th Jan., at Ha- 
vana from Vera Cruz. Firerriy, St. V., Lt. T. Pearse, 10th March at 
Gibraltar. HariEquin, 16, Commander, Lord F. Russel, 28th March 
at Gibraltar. ILasTineGs, 74, Captain H. H. Shiffner, Ist, April left Malta 
for Eneland, with the Queen Dowager. HikRALD, 18, Captain Nais, 5th, 
February, arrived at Madras, and sailed for New South Wales, Heres, 
St. V., Lieutenant W. Bleunt, 29th March, at Gibraltar, and returned to 
Malta. Hornet, 6, Lieutenant Baillie, 20th February, left Jamaica for 
Chagres. Lanner, 18, Commander, P. Blake, 7th November, at Canton, 
Lrveret, 10, Lt. com, C.J. Bosanquet, 21st Jan. left Simon's Bay, for 
Port Natal. Mepea, 4, St. V. 19th February, lett Jamaica tor Vera Cruz. 
Mroenra, St. V. Lt. Goldsmith, 30th March, lett Malta, sth April, at 
Marseilles. Melville, 74, Capt. Hon.'R. Dundas, loth Jun. Jett Sierra 
Leone, forthe Southd. Muinpben, 74, Capt. A. R. Sharpe, C. B. 8th March, 
at Malta from Tunis. NimRop, 20, Coin, T. Fraser,, 22, Febrnary Jamai- 


ca. ORESTES, 18, Com, T. F. Newell, 29th Jan. at Monte Video. Par-- 


TRIDGE, 10, Lt. Morris, 24th Feb. left Gambia for Sierra Leone. Pic- 
KLE, sch. Lt. P. Hast, 24th Feb. lett Jamaica on a cruise. Pitot, 16, 
Com. G. Ramsay, 19th Feb., left Jamaica ona cruise. Privo, St. V., 
7th March at Coustple. trom Malta. PREsIDENT, 52, Flag of Rear Adm. 
Ross, 24th Dec., at Callao. SAMARANG, 28, Capt. W. Brouchton, 24th 
Dee. at Callao. SeRincapratTam, 46. Capt. T. Leith, loth Feb. Jamaica. 
Srerrent, 16, Com. R. L. Warren, 25th Feb, arr. at Havana from Vera 
Cruz. Sxkirpsack,5, Lt. J. Robinson, 22, Jan., at Jamaica, and sailed for 
Havana. SracG, $6, Commodore F, R. Sulivan, 15th Jan., left Rio Janeiro 
for La Plata, 20th, at Monte Video. Tartarvs, St. V., 17th, Feb. at 
Jamaica. THUNDER, 10, Com.Barnett, loth Feb, at Jamaica from Nassau 
and sd. for Salt Creek. Tribune, 24, Capt. J. Tomkinson, 9th March 
at Malta. Vorcano, St. V.,2nd April, at Malta from Cortu. Wasp, 16, 
Lt. Crozier, 28th March, Gibraltar. Wrazir, 10, Com. John Simpson, 
2th March, left Gibraltar tor Malta. Wrtiusitry, 74, Capt. T. Mait- 
Jand, 24th, sd. trom Bombay for the Indus, to save the engines, &c. of the 
Semirmnis.. W1rzarn,10, Lt. Com. bk. L. Harvey, 22nd Jan. at Rio. 
ZEBRA, 16, Com. R. McCrea, 26th March, at Gibraltar from Portsinouth, 
and sailed tor Malta. 





The Ringdove and Andromache are ordered home to be docked and 
inspected, the former, having been on shore in the West Indies and the 
latter in the St. Lawrence. 


The Pelorus, 18, Commander Harding, was in the middle of October 
about to be hauled up on a patent slip at Sydney, having been on shore 
among the Indian Islands, and carried away her tore toot and false keel. 


The Terror, lately under the command of Sir Geo. Back, is commission- 
ed in the River, for a series of scientitic objects, in the Southern Seas, by 
Capt. Jas. Ross.—The oceupation of this ship, and the Erebus which wall 
shortly be commissioned as her companion by Capt. Crozier, may be ga- 
thered trom the report on a Southern Naval expedition in our Pebruary 
number, p. 107. 


BIRTHS MARRIAGES AND DEATIIS. 


Bir'}s. 


In Manchester-street, Manches- 
ter-square, the Lady of Commiander 
Newton, R. N., of a gon. 

At Falmouth, the Lady of Lieut. 
J. Hall, rk. N., ofa son. 

At Devonport, on the 7th April, 
the wife of Mr. A. Baxter, Surgeon, 
R. N., of a son. 

At Saltwood, near Hythe, on the 
39th of March, the Lady of the Rev. 
Olive Hollingworth, and daughter 
of Commander John James Houzh, 
R. N., of a sun. 

At Southwick, on Maren the 27th 
the lady of Capt. Brace, R. N., ofa 
daughter. 

On the 14th March, at Woodside, 
Plymouth, the lady of Capt. R. 
Dickinson, R. N., C. B., of a son. 


stiarrtages. 


At St. Luke’s Church, Alexander 
Middleton, Esq., third son of the 
late Rear-Aciniral Middleton, to 
Elizabeth, younver 
Richard Neave, Lsq., of the Roval 
Hospital, Chelsea. 

At Kingston, on the 9th April, by 
the Vicar of Portsea, Richard 
Adains Nicholson, Lieut. Rr. N., to 
Miss Catherine Strong, of Fratton, 
and daughter of the late Mr. 
William Strong, R. N., 

At Stonehouse, James Bunce, Esq. 
son of Capt. Bunce, rR. N., to Miss 
Charlotte Chapple, daughter of Jas. 
Chapple, Esq., of Exeter. 

Att. Nicholas Church, Great Yar- 
mouth, Matthew Cassen, Esq., 
Lieut. in the 84th Regiment, to 
Lucy Elizabeth, elder daughter of 
the late Capt. John Willoughby 
Marshall, r. N., 

On the 11th December, at Cal- 
cutta, by the Rev. H. 8S. Fisher, 
Alexander Henning, Esq., Licut. 
R. N., and commander ot the East 
India ship Earl of Hardwick, to 
Melina, only surviving daugliter of 
the late E. W. Smith, Es 

On the 27th Feb., at the Palace 
Chapel, Malta, by the Rev. J.S8. 
H. Le Mesurier, Lieut, T. Graves, 
rk. N., Commanding H.M.S. V. 
Beacon, to Frances Sarah. donehter 
of Major ©. AL Bayley, Ligut 
Crovernor of Grou. 


daughter = of 
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Deaths. 


At York-street, Gloucester-place, 
London, suddenly, on the 6th April 
Capt. Edward Pelliata Brenton, c.. 
of the Navy. 

At his” residence, Underwood, 
near Plympton, on Saturday, the 
Gth ins., Commander Peter Wil- 
hams, R. N., aged 73. 

On the Gth March, at sea, on 
board Hf. M. Ship, “ Dee,” Mr. 
Macdonald, Midshipman, son of the 
late Mr. Maedonald, Surgeon, R.N. 

In December last, on the coast of 
Africa, Mr. T. C. Coote, Midship- 
min, LE M.B. Brisk, youngest son 
of Charles Coote, Esy., Coote Hill, 
County Cavan, Ireland. 

At QOxford-street, Plymouth, 
John Colville, son of Capt. Jolin 
Monday, R. N., aged 12 years. 

At Yarmouth, Commander W, 
Love (1807) aged 75, much res- 
pected by his family und triends. 

At Campbell Town, on the 11th 
instant., Dr. Donald Me’Nahb, 
suveon, R. N., by severe service on 
the Coast of Spain and America. 

A few days since, in London, Mr, 
A. Latllaw, late Purser of {1.M.S 
Wasp. 

At Woodiord Cottage, Fort Erie, 
Upper Canada, Lieut. Charles Jones 
n, N. eldest son of the lute H. Jones, 
Esq., of Mansion lHlouse-street, 
London, and grandson of the late, 
Dr. Davison, of Leeds. 

At Newport in the Isle of Wight 
on the Sth inst, Emina, the beloved 
wite of Dr. Benj. Browning, Sur- 
geon, R. N. 

At Woodland Villa, Bathwicek- 
hill, in her 13th year, Isabella, eldest 
daughter of Capt. Walcott, rR. x, 

At Plyinouth, Commender Henry 
Joseph Puget, third son of the late 
Rear-Admiral Puget, c.n. 

On the 6th April, in Queen-street 
Jane, the wite of Mr. Welburn, 
gunner of H M. Ship Carnatic, 
aged 69 years. 

At Notting Hill, Mercy, wife of 
Lieut. Robt. Barclay, R.N., aged 20. 

At Weymouth, aged 18, William 
the second son of Captain Andrews, 
R. N. of consumption. 

At Dover, Lient. Becket, pr. y.,, 
of the Coast Gunrrd, 

Gu the 23rd oult., at Torpoint, 
Lieut. (1 1). Sapiclegs Pes, 
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METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER, 
From the 21st of March, to the 20th April, 1839. 
kept at Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, by Mr. W. Rocenr3on, of the Royal 










































































Observatory. 
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Marcu—Mean height of the Barometer=29-643 inches: Mean Tempera- 
ture==40°4 degrees: Depth of Rain fallen=1-65 inches. 
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TO OUR FRIENDS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The very creditable remarks which we have received from Mr. Evans of H.M.S. Dido 
shall assuredly appear in our next. 

Capt. CRICHTON’S paper is reserved for the same purpose. 

We have received S.'s letter on the breaking adrift of biowiie pro shall appear. 

The letter of A SKIPPER OF A MERCHANTMAN on Holy-H Harbour argues 
against himself. 

Mr. Hor rmetster’s excellent account of the Rodney, being struck by Lightning 
is precisely what we wanted, a statement of facts concerning the event. It came too late 
for our present number. 

We have reserved our continuation of “ The Luminous Sea” for our next.” 

Our Southampton Agent is requested to settle his account to the end of last year. 

We regret that our space will not allow us to complete Mr. Serjeant Wilde's able 
speech, on the case of the Christopher.—but obliges us to reserve it for our next. 


CES 
LONDON : TGOODE, PRINTER, 12, WILDERNESS ROW, CLERKENWELL, 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


June, 1839, 


HyDROGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF THE COAST oF AFRICA,—from Cape 
Spartel to Arzilla, and from Cupe Blanco to Mogadore, with direc- 
tions for the latter place, by F. J. Evans, Acting Aluster of 
H. M. S., Dido. | 

Cape Spartel to Arzilla. 

H. M. S. Divo, March, 1838.—From Cape Spartel, the direction 
of the coast 1s S.W. for 20 miles to Arzilla, a small fortified 
Town situated close to the shore, between which and C. Spartel, there 
is good anchorage all along the shore with an easterly wind. The 
depths of water are regular, as you will have from 10 to 15 fms. from 
1 to 2 miles off shore, on a sandy bottom :—the coast line is a flat 
sandy and shingly beach, rising to a fine grazing country in the 
interior. 

The road of Jeremias, the usualanchorage near C. Spartel, extends 
from it 8 or 10 miles tothe S. W. We anchored in the following 
positions near Arzilla, in smooth water, and well sheltered from a strong 
Levanter. 

1st. Anchorage.—Cape Spartel N. E. $ N.—Town of Arzilla S. by W. 2 
W.—-r. x.® of land, 2 pts. nearly in a lineS. W. by S.—in 15 fms, sand 
and small shells. 

From this anchorage to the nearest shore was about 14 miles; 
soundings very regular to a depth of 5 fms. which was 2 Cables length 
from the shore. 

2nd. Anchorage.—Cape Spartel, N. E. 3 N.—centre of town Arzilla S. 4 
E.—2 bold and prominent points to the S.W. of town nearly in a line, S.S., 
W. 4 W. in 13 fms. coral rock, gravel and sand. 

Nearly midway between Cape Spartel and Arzilla is the Village of 
Almadrones, near which, as mentioned by an Admiralty chart, landing 
can be effected. One of our boats sounding in this vicinity landed, 
and on two officers and two seamen, part of the boat’s crew, walking 
not more than a hundred yards from the beach in hopes of procuring 
stock, (numerous herds of cattle grazing in the vicinity) they were imme- 
diately seized by a party of Moors; three were detained and conveyed 
into the country, the fourth person having effected his escape. The 
Moors were armed and were savage in their behaviour until they had 
made their prisoners. The ship then lying at her first anchorage,waa 





* ry. x., and J. x.—richt and left extremes of land, 
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soon under way and ran down off Arzilla, demanding from the gover- 
nor the officer and men detained. A party of Moorish horsemen were 
now sent to scour the country, who found them on their road to 
Tangier under a guard: on this they were escorted back to Arzilla, but 
were refused to be delivered up until permission was granted by the 
governor of Tangier. The delays were so protracted that we anchored 
(to make a serious demonstration) off the town in 44 fathoms water, at 
about 600 yards distant from the shore, and 150 yards outside a reef 
of rocks awash, which describe a semicircle without the beach line, 
‘(affording good shelter under its lee) the principal fortress bearing 
S. 4 W. : 

The fortifications which apparently are fast crumbling to decay, cover 
the whole sea face of the town, and on which we observed mounted 
about 20 guns of various calibres; in our position not more than 13 
guns bore on us, and if we had anchored about 3 a cable farther north, 
not more than 10 could have been used with effect. However the gar- 
rison being deficient of ammunition, and defenceless on other points, 
we again resumed our former (2nd) anchorage, having gradual sound- 
ings, in all directions from the reef of rock to a depth of 15 fathoms, 

The next day we received our people by permission of the authorities 
of Tangier, and started from their inhospitable shore. It is here neces- 
sary to remark that whilst prisoners they had been well treated. 

To account for the foregoing proceedings, it appears by a treaty, 
that trading is forbidden at any port on the Moorish coast, at which 
there is not a British consul or hisagent. At Arzilla there is a Spanish 
Jew in the latter capacity, who behaved uncommonly well on this occa- 
sion. Now as we landed only 5 miles from an authorized port it appears 
they carried this article of the treaty to its fullest extent. In fact it is 
generally attended with fatal consequences for a frank to land on an 
unauthorized part, on any pretence, whether from distress or a want of 
knowledge of their customs. An instance of a barbarous murder com- 
mitted on an Englishman who had landed (in ignorance) for the amuse- 
ment of collecting shells on the sea beach, and actually in sight of the 
ship, occurred a few years back, not three miles from where our party 
were seized; and it may be considered fortunate that this affair ended 
without loss of life. Asa proof of the general ignorance of this custom, 
we had on board at the time of the above incident, five merchant cap- 
tains who had been in the habit of trading to the S.W. ports of Mo- 
rocco, who knew not that landing was against their laws ; and it is only 
to be regretted that our consuls in Morocco should not give more gene- 
ral information on so serious a point. . 

Four or five miles to the N.E. of Arzilla is a small river not mentioned 
on the Admiralty chart. It is barred across the entrance, but from 
what I have heard flows sufficiently strong for a good supply of water, 
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and the distance to roll the casks (the boat being anchored clear of the 
surf) not above 50 yards. This is the Wad el Ayasha. 


Cape Blanco to Mogadore. 


On our route we made Cape Blanco (North) and land in the 
vicinity of the tower of Tid, running down the coast as far as 
cape Cantin. The whole of this coast is level and varying from 
two to three hundred feet in height, with scarcely any remarkable 
feature ; it is of a barren and in many places rocky appearance, a ledge 
of cliffs extending along the beach line, and a similar range midway up 
the hill side ; the soundings are regular and the coast appears to be bold. 
_ We obtained 30 and 25 fathoms at 3 and 2 miles off shore, between 
Edor and cape Cantin. 

The tower of Tid which is 9 miles to the E.N.E. of cape Blanco, is 
a very conspicuous sea mark ; it is the remains of a tower on the beach. 
We observed it nearly 6 leagues distant; the tower is 128 feet high, 
and summit 148 feet above level of sea.* The land in its vicinity is 
rather lower than cape Blanco. Cape Blanco is a rounding and by no 
means a prominent point. According to Lieut. Arlett there is 28 fms. 
at 4 miles west, and 150 fms. at 22 miles west of the cape which is 
170 feet high. The coast 6 miles south of cape Blanco is 465 feet 
high. Twenty one miles S.W. of cape Blanco are the ruins of the 
town of Hondilla. They are situated midway up on the hill side and 
not conspicuous. Twenty nine miles S. Wd. of cape Blanco stands 
the mosque of Edor on the summit of the land which is about the 
highest between Tid and cape Cantin : by an approximate measurement 
I made it 475 feet above the level of the sea—(450 feet)* 

Ten miles S.W. of Edor is Cape Cantint an abrupt cliffy point 
about 250 feethigh(211 feet*) prominent and remarkable when seen from 
the N.E. or 8.W.; it hasa building very close to the point. Between 
this Cape and Edor the coast is in many places skirted by small rocky 
islets, on one of which stands, apparently, a small fortress.—Fowm 
miles S.W.byW. of Cape Cantin is a gravel bank, on which we 
obtained 25fms. this is 5 fms. less than is given in the Admiralty chart, 
and it may be of a shoaler nature. 16 miles West of Cape Cantin we 
had 100fins.t{ 

From Cape Cantin we ran off on a W.S.W. (S.W. true) course 
42 miles, obtaining gradual soundings on a sandy bottom, the depths 
varying from 30 to 50fms—52 miles W.S.W. from the cape no bottom 


* From Lieut. Arlett. 

+ Cape Cantin is in 82° 32’ 27” N., 9° 22’ 40” W. of Greenwich, 0° 24 
58” East of Mogadore. 

} This remark is justified by a late reference to Lieut. Arlett’s survey. 
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with 50fms. !—This is 26 miles to the Westward of the coast, in the. 
vicinity of the Iron Mountains, and may, I think, be considered as: 


just without the range of soundings (under 100fms.) about its vicinity 
and Mogadore. This remark may also be extended as far North as 
Cape Spartel. - | 

Mocapore is the principal sea port of the Kingdom of Morocco on 
the western coast of Africa, in lat. 31° 30’ 29” N. lon. 9° 47’ 38” W.+ 
320 miles to the S.W. ofthe Straits of Gibralter —it is but little fre- 
quented, and that, by the smaller description of vessel. The exports, 
which consist principally of gum, wax, wool, and skins, are chiefly in 
the hands of the English and Americans. | 

As a harbour, it merits but little praise, although the best on this 
coast. The Harbour, or as it is generally termed, the Bay, is. formed 
‘by two small bends. of the coast like a horse shoe, protected from the 
sea of the Atlantic by the small rocky island of Mogadore, situated just 
without the converge of the two bends. | 
' The town of Mogadore is built on the sea coast and northern edge 
of the Bay, it is well defended by nature, being completely surrounded 
on its sea face by an abrupt collection of detached rocks, on which the 
sea generally breaks heavily, barely admitting a landing under their lee 
except in very favourable weather. Its artificial defences are apparently 
rapidly on the decay, but it still boasts its castles and batteries with 
guns mounted and placed certainly in favourable points for defence. 

It would be, perhaps, difficult to estimate the number of inhabitants; 
but it would appear to be about 10,000, one third of whom, are Jews. 

_ The annual number of trading vessels are about 40, few exceeding 
200 tons. 

The island of Mogadore, which lies about halfa mile to the S.W. 
of the town, is a black, barren, and uncultivated rock, about 80 feet 
above the level of the sea—lIt lies N.E.byN. and S.W.byS, (true) 4 
mile in length and } in breadth, with several detached rocks on its 


northern, western, and southern sides—the anchorage is under its . 


eastern shores. It is fortified and garisoned by a small party of Moors 
from the town; and being used as a place of confinement for state 
prisoners, landing or communicating is not allowed, unless with the 
permission of the Governor of Mogadore. 

The entrance to the bay from the northward, is between the rocky 
islets lying off the north end of the island, and those stretching to the 
southward of the town, a clear channel of about 2 cables in width 
with from 7 to 9fms. water. The general depths in the centre of the 





ee ee 


+ From Lient. Arlett’s survey, being the position of the Consuls lhouse— 
var. 19° 38’ W. in 1836. 
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lay vary from 4 to5fms. rocky bottom, with a superficial covering 
of sand. The actual clear space in the central part of the bay becomes. 
very much contracted (a quarter of a mile being the fullest space) from 
the flats of shoal water running off the main shore, the rocky shoals off 
the town, and a bar of 12 feet at low springs, stretching from the S.E. 
part of the island to the converge ofthe two bays before mentioned. - 

The usual anchorage is immediately under the central part of the 
island at half a cables length from its shores in about 15 feet low water 
loose sandy bottom. A central position in the bay is directly open to 
the swell of the Atlantic which occasionally sets in, even in moderate 
weather, with great violence, and vessels close under the island feel its 
influence with the wind from any direction; an instance of which, will 
be given. 

The bay to the southward of the island (that is between it and Cape 

Sem) cannot be called an anchorage; and is only used asa point of 
egress, with the wind from the N.E. which blows directly into the 
northern bay; its depths of water agree very nearly with its northern 
neighbour. 
_ To a stranger there can be but little difficulty in getting to an 
anchorage in the harbour with the prevalent or N.E. wind, taking the 
channel to the northward of the island, steering midway between the 
rocks, and ranging along the island’s eastern shore, dropping anchor 
within half or a whole cable of it rather towards its S.E. point, mooring 
with a small scope of cable with open hawse, either to the northward or 
southward accordmg to the prevalent winds or season of the year. On 
leaving the anchorage you will generally have to take the southern 
passage running over the bar which connects the island with the main, 
having in mid-channel at low water springs 12 feet. The following 
mark for running over the bar was communicated to me by the captain 
of a merchant vessel who had used it. The great mosque of the town 
which is near the beach on with the centre of a house having an angu- 
lar roof (being the only one of that nature in the town) carries you out 
in mid-channel over the bar in 12 feet at low water springs, running out 
into the southern bay until you bring an old fort on the sea beach abreast 
of the island, on with a small mosque similarly situated a little to the 
N.E. of it, which mark will carry you clear out to seaward. 

It is necessary to observe that the sandy bottom of the bay is ex- 
tremely loose, and at times collects, as I proved in creeping for 
anchors which had not been lost six weeks and were completely buried ; 
the harbour notwithstanding is not filling up, no doubt from the great 
underrun after a gale. 

A considerable loss of merchant vessels took place here in a heavy 
gale of wind from the S.W. in the latter end of January, 1838. They 
were four in number, varying in tonnage from 110 to 250 tons; lying 
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under the island inthe berth before mentioned, riding with three anchors 
ahead. The dangers of their position did not arise so much from the 
violence of the gale, as from the tremendous back run of the sea round 
the northern entrance of the bay, being in direct opposition to the 
wind. The harbour even to the depth of 5 fathoms was a complete 
mass of breakers, and greatly discoloured from the quantities of sand 
washed from the shores, the whole presenting a scene as described by 
the sufferers difficult to be imagined. The consequence was, stern boats 
and windows were dashed in, and deck cleared; three out of the four 
drove from their anchors on the sandy beach close to the town, and the 
fourth after being thrown several times nearly on her beam ends from 
the conflicting powers of the wind on the bow and sea on the quarter, 
was obliged in the height of the gale to slip and run on shore; fortu- 
nately from being driven so high on the beach no lives were lost, but 
they were seriously plundered by the Moors chiefly from the inland 
districts, which in a measure (by the report of the individuals) was 
connived at by the Governor of Mogadore, although protected by his 


guards. 
From the foregoing observations it will be imprudent for vessels of a 


large tonnage and a draught of water exceeding 16 feet, (unless in fine 
summer weather) to anchor in the harbour. To vessels of a larger 
nature and paying ashort visit, fair anchorage can be obtained outside 
the island, but this is open to the westward from S.W. round to N.E. 
by E., and at all times there is a swell setting in from seaward. In H. 
M.S. Dido, we anchored in 13} fms. fine sand of a dark colour, and 
found the anchor had very good hold on weighing ; after remaining two 
and a half days, and riding part of the time with a fresh breeze and 
much swell. 7 , 

Bearings of anchorage :—-r x. Land to northward, N.E. by E. Castles 
of Mogadore (the Governor’s residence)S.E. by E. r z. Rocks off 
castles, S.E.} E. da. Rock off island, S. by E. ? E. rx. Do. 5S. 
W. by S._ rz. Land to southward off cape Sem, S.W. 

This anchorage was # mile off the castles. We had been informed, 
on anchoring, by the Pilot, who came off with the British consul, that 
this was the best outer anchorage, but that the ground was loose. 

The rise and fall of tide in the bay varies in height; it generally 
averages from 8to 10 feet, but occasionally has been known from 12 to 
14; it is also generally regular in its ebb and flow, although its direc- 
tion varies with the wind, and other local causes. This question I have 
asked of several traders, but they are not aware of any particular direc- 
tion ; no doubt the flow rushes in direct from the westward or body 
of the Atlantic. High water at full and change is about 4h. 30m. P.M. 

The currents along the coast inshore, it is said will be found occa- 
sionally setting to the northward, but well out in the offing to the 
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southward; 1 am induced to agree with this statement, especially the 
latter, having for several days found a slight set to the S.W. of a 
quarter of a mile per hour: it is no doubt greatly influenced by the 
winds in velocity and direction. 

The winds along this coast generally blew from the N.E. qaarter ; 
nine months is estimated as the average time, it has consequently 
received here the name of the regular trade wind ; with this wind the 
atmosphere is clear and appearance fine—winds from the southward are 
productive of rain and cloudy weather: the stormy months are in 
December, January and February, | 

On making Mogadore from seaward, the land to the northward is 
rugged and high, some 15 or 20 miles, having observed it at a distance 
of 10 leagues. This was the range of Iron mountains, (highest peak 
2350feet—average height of range 2100 feet,*) Ona nearer approach 
as the coast line rises (which is barren and sandy, the tops of the Sand 
hills being alone covered with verdure) it has a misty appearance near 
the horizon. The town can be readily distinguished at a distance of 3 
or 4 leagues. The mosque towers and castles shewing out plain, as 
also the island, which being a black rock, shews out boldly against the 
ranges of Sand hills forming the sea coast—there being no similar fea- 
ture on the coast for many leagues. 

There is only one landing place in the harbour, which is at the foot 
of the Castles and called the ‘‘ Water Port’, being under a bridge con- 
necting a rocky groupe of islands (on which are fortifications) with the 
main; its passages are intricate and difficult to be described. 
In moderate weather it is tolerably easy to pull through the breakers, 
but in a gale impracticable. A stranger in pulling in will always be 
guided by the bystanders on the rocks and at the Water Port; once 
performed it is easily remembered. A mark for the north-eastern pas- 
sage, or one nearest the rocks, is the gate of the Water Port kept 
directly open. 

Water can only be procured in very small quantities ; the town is 
supplied by an aqueduct from the fresh water river running into the 
sea abreast of the island; it is generally impracticable to land on the 
beach in its vicinity, and permission must be obtained for this. All 
supplies must therefore be obtained at the water port, and they are 
brought there by donkeys, at the rate of 2d. for ten gallons. 

The temperatare of the climate ranges between 70° and 50° during 
the year. 

Stock is not plentiful, nor in good condition, and prices not very 
moderate at this season of the year. 





* Lieut. Arlett. 
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Notes ON THE Sr. Lawrence Fistertas 4y Captain R. Fair, R.NS 
lately commanding [{. M. S. Champion. 


Passing through Chedabucto Bay, we fell in with large masses 
of floating ice. On the 2Ist of April, having arrived at the southern 
entrance of the Gut of Canso, and finding it completely blocked up, 
we stood over and anchored in Inhabitants Bay. This is a very 
spacious and well sheltered bay, of considerable extent, with excellent 
holding ground, from 8 to 9fms. water; we rode out some severe 
gales from the southward, (the most exposed) and from the N.W. 
and lay perfectly smooth and secure, and completely out of the stream 
of ice that sets down through the Gut. 

There appears to be but little fishing carried on in this immediate 
neighbourhood. American fishing Schooners, a great number of 
‘which, passing through the Gut, frequently stop to wood and water 
on the Canso shore; and I understand that many of the inhabitants 
(young men) enter on board of these vessels for the fishing season, 
receiving about twelve dollars per month; and in many instances, are 
induced to continue for the voyage, and, finally leave Novia Scotia 
for the United States. 

It was not until. the 29th April, that the Gut was sufficiently clear 
of ice to admit of our proceeding to the northward, when we got 
under way and ran through. Thence cruizing through the Northum- 
berland Straits, and running along the coast of Miramichi, the islands 
of Shippingham and Miscou, we arrived in Gaspé Bay, on the 3rd 
May, and anchored abreast of Douglas Town. 

_ The following day it blew a fresh gale from the S.E. (and a heavy 
sea set into the bay) which was succeeded bya calm. The agitation 
of the sea had loosened and broken up the ice in the river and upper 
part of the bay. At daylight on the morning of the 5th, we observed 
an immense body of ice drifting towards us, but there being no wind 
our only resource was in our ground tackling: a second anchor was 
let go, and every precaution taken, by having the bows and sides of 
the ship protected with fenders, &c. For the first few hours the 
current brought the ice down with such rapidity and violence, that 
we were apprehensive of the anchors being brought home; but after 
the first shock we rode easy and secure. The sea, for adistance of 
eight miles, was a complete sheet of ice; and it was not antl the 
evening of the 6th, that the whole had passed us. 

We left Gaspé Bay on the 9th, and passing by the dahine establish- 

ment of St. Peter’s, Malbay, and Percee, anchored at Paspabiac 


(Bay of Chaleur) on the 10th May. 
This is by far the most important andmost extensive fishing estab- 
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lishment in the gulf. It belongs to the Firm of Robins and Co. who 
have very extensive stores at this place: they build ships of con- 
siderable burthen, and send them loaded with fish, to all parts of 
the world: their chief markets are the Brazils and Naples. They 
employ in the trade, from this place, four ships, three brigs, and one 
schooner, amounting to about 1500 tons~-their crews about 150 
men. 

The fishing on this coast is entirely carried on in small boats, with 
two men in each, who, every evening, return on shore, when the fish 
is landed and cured. At the close of the summer fishing season (from 
the 8th to the 15th August) all the fish caught at the several esta- 
blishments, and along the coast, is brought in, and laden on board 
the different ships. 7 

The country around was still covered with snow; the rivers in the 
bay not yet open. After having ascertained the period when the 
fishing would commence on the coast, we left the Bay of Chaleur, and 
proceeded towards the Magdalen Islands, where we arrived, and 
anchored in Pleasant Bay on the 19th May. 

We found the herring fishing had commenced, and in active 
operation in the several parts of the bay (chiefly in the little harbours 
of Amherst and House Harbour) by about 146 sail of American fishing 
schooners, of from 60 to 80 tons, and each carrying 7 or 8 men. 
Among them, were not more than seven vessels belonging to the 
British Possessions, and they, chiefly from Arichat. 

The quantity of herrings was very great,* exceeding that of any 
former year; and the expertness and perseverance of the American 
fishermen, were far beyond that of the Arichat men. It is computed 
that the American schooners average nearly 700 barrels each, and 
the barrel is valued at one pound sterling, making for the 146 sail, 
then in the bay, a presumed product of 100,000 barrels value 
£100,000 ; the tonnage employed, about 10,000 tons; and the 
number of men about 1,000. 

_ We remained at the Magdalens + until the 27th of May, in which 
time, several of the American vessels, having completed their cargoes, 
had sailed for their respective ports. 

On the 4th December previous to our arrival, two English Merchant 
vessels were wrecked and totally lost on the Magdalens; their crews, 
consisting of twenty-eight persons, remaining on the islands until the end 


* So plentiful are the Lerrings, that they are lifted out of the water into 
a boat, merely dipping it into the sea alongside as fast as it can be done. 

+ A curious anomaly exists in the government of these islands: they are 
under the jurisdiction of the Govenor of Canada at Quebec, from which 
place they are cut off, nearly half of the year, while, they are open to Nova 
Scotia at all times. — , 
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of May, were a serious inconvenience to the inhabitants, whose scanty 
store of provisions (itbeing an unusually long and severe winter) was 
quite exhausted before the opening of the navigation, and I wnderstand 
they were in positive want and distress. It may be a matter of conside- 
ration, the forming of a small depdt of provisions here, similar to the 
establishment at Anticosti, for a similar purpose. 

Leaving the Magdalens, we touched at Pictou. The trade of.this. 
port is rapidly increasing, and the town of New Glasgow, in the 
neighbourhood of the coal mines (distant nearly eight miles from 
Pictoa) promises to be of considerable importance. Upwards of 
30,000 tons of coals was exported from these mines m the year pre- 
ceeding our visit, most of which, was for the United states, and in 
American bottoms. There is no fishing carried on at Pictou. The 
country around being agricultural, is rapidly improving ; and the quick 
intercourse by steam with Prince Edward’s Island, promises to be of 
great advantage. 

We sailed from Pictou on the Srd June, and coasting round the 
east end of Prince Edward’s island, again visited the bays of Chaleur, 
and Gaspé, and the coasts adjoining; and stretching over to Anticosti 
landed on the east end, and examined the new light-house™ lately 
erected on Heath point—it was commenced in June 1831, and finished 
in September, 1835; but the lamps and apparatus for lighting it, 
were not fixed. 1t appears to be remarkably well built, well arranged 
for the reception and accommodation of persons, who may be wrecked 
or driven on shore there, during the winter season. We found a 
small store of provisions there, m charge of two men, who have also 
the care of the hght-house. A few fishing shallops belonging to the 
Magdalens, were fishing off the east end, where they found cod in 
great abundance, and of excellent quality. 

Quitting Anticosti, we stood over for the Labrador coast, and:on the 
evening of the 17th June made Mount Isle. We cruized along the shore, 
westward, without meeting witha single sail, experiencing light baffling 
winds and thick weather, the current strong and of uncertain direction. 
On the 22nd we anchored in Mingan Harbour. This a safe, but very 
confined anchorage, there not being room in it, sufficient for a vessel 
to lie at single anchor. The tide or current runs strong, and it 
requires a leading wind to enter or depart from it. Mingan is the 
principal establishment of the Hudson’s Bay Company, on this coast ; 
and its outposts extend westward to the river St, John, and eastward 
to Musquara, some distance from Mount Isle. The agent’s house 
and store-houses are situated close to the beach, and abreast of the 
anchorage. Mingan, although the first and most extensive establieh-. 
yaent on the coast, does not appear to be of very great importaiice. 
The amount, or value of furs annually collected, does not exceed four 
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thousand pounds sterling, and the salmon fishery is productive to 
about the ‘same amount. It is said that the animals, as well as the 
Indian hunters, are rapidly decreasing. The salmon fishing at the 
several rivers, is carried on by two or three men (at most) at each 
river, except at Natishquan, which is their best and largest fishery : 
here seven men are stationed during the summer months, and their 
usual take or catch, is about one hundred and eighty tierces. Towards 
the end of July, all those men, with the produce of their labours, are 
taken up by the Company’s tender to Mingan and thence to Quebec, 
the general depot. The agent, and six or seven persons with him, 
remain at .Mingan during the winter ; but along the shore, or near 
the coast, there are no inhabitants, either Europeans or Indians. 

We sailed from Mingan on the 26th June, and running along the 
western shore, passed the river St. John, and on the 28th, anchored in 
the Bay of Seven Islands—a beautiful piece of water nearly 15 miles in 
circumference, well sheltered, of easy access, and good anchorage, 
from 20 to 7 fathoms water. This was formerly a port or establish- 
ment of consequence; but the fur trade has so declined, that very few 
persons remain here during the winter season. Mr. Robertson, the 
resident agent, his family, and two men servants or assistants, in all 
about ten persons, form the winter establishment. From this point, 
they fish only two rivers; and the quantity of salmon taken, is very 
small, in fact the produce of the establishments, has not, for several 
years, covered the expences. 

On the 30th June, we sailed from the bay of Seven Islands, and 
continued to coast along the Labrador shore eastward, passed the 
Mingan Islands, occasionally stretching over towards the island of 
Anticosti. Along the shore, eastward of the Mingan islands, the 
most striking and remarkable objects are the store-houses and flag-staff, 
at the entrance of the river Nabaysipie, where there was formerly a 
resident agent, but the bar across the river’s mouth, having grown up, 
the navigation of the river, is almost entirely interrupted, Eastward 
of Nabaysipie, are some small islets, which afford protection to an 
anchorage for small vessels—it is called little Natisquan In this 
anchorage we found five shallops from the Magdalene and a small 
French schooner from Miquelon, forced in, according to-the Master’s 
statement, by the severity of the weather. 

Off this part of the coast, is excellent cod fishing, and at times the 
Americans resort to this neighbourhood, but none have been seen here 
this year. From Natisquan to Mount Isle (4 low sandy point) isa 
sandy beach, which you may approach with the lead, and good look 
out—it is said to be clear to within three miles of the shore. 

The weather having set in unfavourably with a thick fog, we left 
Mount Isle in the 3rd July, and working to windward,. made the 
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Magdalen islands on the 7th and following day, anchored in Pleasant 
Bay : we found the Gulnare* surveying vessel here. 

In cruizing near the east end of Prince Edward’s island, and run- 
ning along the shores, we observed a great number of American fishing 
vessels, but none near the shore, nor was there a single case, which 
called for our interference, or where it was necessary even to recom- 
mend caution—on the contrary, the Americans say that a privilege 
has been granted to them, and that they will not abuse it. Between 
the east end of Prince Edward’s island, to within seven leagues of 
the bay of Chaleur, we passed through a fleet of from six to seven 
hundred sail of American fishing schooners, all cod fishing ; it had not 
been a fortunate season for them, and great numbers had gone towards 
the straits of Belle Isle for better success. 
_ The house of Janverin and Co. at Gaspe, exported in the year 1836 

from 15,000 to 20,000 Quintals of cod fish, chi¢fly for the Brazills 
and South America. Other minor establishments export largely also 
—perhaps from Gaspé and its neigbourhood, the whole export may be 
about 40,000 Quintals. 

From Gaspé we again stood over towards the Magdalen islands, but 
in crossing the Bradelle bank, where we had so lately seen above five 
hundred fishing schooners, we did not meet with more than ten sail. 
On the 20th we visited the north end of Prince Edward’s island, where 
there is but little fishing carried on at any time by the inhabitants, 
who are all very poor. It is said that cod is very abundant on this 
coast in the months of June and July. Some ling are also taken but 
there is no fishing establishment on this part of the island. . 

The fish principally sought after, in the bays of Gaspé and Chaleur, 
is cod—this fishing commences about the 10th June, and ends from. 
the 8th to the 15th August; after that period, the greater number of 
the fishermen (who are also husbandmen) are employed in agricultural 
pursuits, and in getting in their harvests subsequently to the fall 
fishing commences, and is continued (according to the state of the 
weather) sometimes to a late period, but not toany extent, or beyond 
the immediate shores of the bay. Some few whales are taken in and 
about Caspé bay, and although they are numerous in the early part 
of the summer, that description of fishing is not carried on with spirit 
or enterprize. The mackerel fishing is not of much consequence ; 
scarcely any are exported, and in 1836 it was a failure—they are 
chiefly sought after for bait, but their appearance is in some seasons 
so late and in such small quantities, that few are taken (with the Sein) 
on the beach. | 
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* Commanded by Captain Bayfield, r.n., whose valuable surveys are 
in course of publication by the Admiralty. : 
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The herring comes in, early in May, about the 10th. The great 
resort and principal fishing, is off the Magdalen islands, chiefly 
carried on by the Americans, who receive a bounty, and who have an 
extensive market in their own settlements. | | 

The trade in general throughout the gulf, is said to be gradually 
increasing. The shallowness of the rivers in the Bay of Chaleur, during 
the last summer, has in some degree retarded the spring timber trade ; 
but the quantity prepared (and which it is expected will be shipped in 
the fall) exceeds that of any former year. 

During our cruize, we did not fall in, with either French or American 
Merchants ships trading in the gulf, except those American vessels 
(already noticed) that go to Pictou for coals. The number of fishing 
schooners, that fit out at the several ports in the United States for the 
gulf, is variously reported; but probably it is as many as sixteen 
hundred, some as large as a hundred tons, their crews seven or 
eight men. 

The Lighthouse at the entrance of Pictou Harbour, is of little con- 
sequence to the general navigation, though convenient for that port; 
but as very few vessels enter that harbour in the night time, if the 
light were placed on the east end of Pictou Island, it would be a guide 
to vessels from the Gut of Canso, running for Northumberland Straits : 
the present Light-house at Pictou Harbour remaining a landmark in the 
day time. 

A building as a land mark, on the east end of Prince Edward's 
Island, would be a great advantage, the land being very low and a reef 
stretching off the point. Several complaints has been madeof the Canso 
light (placed on Cranberry Island) and that there is not much attention 
paid to the lighting of it. The weather on that coast, generally speak- 
ing, is thick and foggy, the light is therefore of great importance, and 
ought to be well attended to; and, if possible, rendered stronger. 


Fata. Errects or Licutxrinc on H.M.S. Ropwney IN THE MepI- 
TERRANEAN. 


H. M.S. Ropxey, 7th December 1838, was 8 or 10 leagues to the 
eastward of Cape Passaro, blowing strong with squally overcast and 
ramy weather, under close reefed fore and mizen and treble reefed main 
top sail, At 9, a.m., ina heavy squall attended with hail and hard 
rain, the ship was struck with lightning. Three or four flashes of angry 
looking forked lightning had been seen before in the northern horizon, 
not attaining an altitude of apparently more than 10 or 15 degrees, 
and the writer thinks it here necessary to mention that this statement is 
drawn up entirely from his own ideas, sensations, and observations on 
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the occasion, and not from any hearsay reports, because many ‘on 
board saw and heard things differently to himeelf. He was standing 
with Captain Parker close to the wheel at the time. No very particu- 
larly vivid flash or unusually great glare of light was observed at the 
time, although people are commonly blinded for some seconds on such 
occasions, but the first thing heard was the burst or explosion, which 
was louder than one of the ship’s 32 pounders, but not exactly like it, 
it being sharper and more piercing, something like the bursting of a 
bomb shell; and then the iron hoops of the mam mast came rattling 
down the mast, being burst asunder. The captain and the wniter 
looked at each other in silent astonishment, then forward and aloft, 
when the hoops were seen tumbling down the main mast and splinters 
flying about in all directions and to leeward jto an immense extent. 
The main topgallant mast was shivered to atoms, leaving the main top 
gallant yard across the cap, and the royal pole from the hounds of the 
topgallant rigging to the truck perfect, which was left sticking up 
above the topgallant yard, having slipped itself on the upper part of 
the topmast mgging. In perhaps about a:minute or so, flames were 
seen issuing from the bunt of the topsail yard, the electric fluid having 
ignited the paunch mat and gear thereabouts; it burnt some minutes 
before it could be extinguished by wet: swabs, water, &c., &c.; fortu- 
nately from the heavy rain every thing was perfectly saturated, or no 
one knows where the mischief would have ended. The electric fluid 
was geen to pass from the mast about 7 feet above the deck over the 
statboard hammock netting to leeward (right over a gun) like a ball of 
fire. Luckily all the people “on deck had been ordered to take shelter 
out of the rain, consequently nobody was ‘near the main mast at the 
time, and nobody suffered excepting the unfortunate men who were at 
the mast head. 3 
Progressive course af the Electric Fluid.—The vane staff which 
is 6 feet long with a copper spindle (on which the vane traverses) of 
about 10 inches in length, surmounted by a gilt wooden ball, the 
size of an orange, shows its first effect (the ball and spindle were _ 
never seen after the shock) being split but not broken, and one 
side of it blackened ; the copper binder round the truck was burst 
asunder, a small piece broken out of the truck, and one of the metal 
sheaves for signal halyards slightly fused. From this after leaving the 
reyal pole uninjured it appears to have passed inside the copper funnel 
for topgailant rigging and iron hoop of the hounds of the mast, shiver- 
ing the top gallant mast to atoms, from thence to the topmast cap, not 
a piece having been seen the size of a common walking cane, and tke 
sea was literally covered with its splinters to a considerable extent; its 
marks are now lost for many feet, notwithstanding the shock about 
this spot must have been most terrific, as it was im the topimast cross- 
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trees where the poor fellows who suffered were at the time, and also the 
heel of the topgallant mast (which was not at all injured below the cap) 
was forced upwards into the cap, the fid being raised about 8 inches 
above the trussel trees with such force that the top burton block strop 
was cartied away in trying to bouse it down again, and after all we 
were obliged to cut it out, not being able to clear it in any other way. 
Its next appearance is on the main topmast, 10 feet above the cap, 
seemingly attracted by the iron bound tye blocks and iron hoops on 
the topsail yard, (being under a treble reefed topsail), from whence 
it reat an immense splinter out of the mast down to the lower cap, 
gomg nearly into the core of the mast and set fire to the tarry and: 
greasy gear about the bunt of the topsail yard, after taking this large 
splinter of nearly one quarter of the substance of the mast away. Its 
next positive mark is on the starboard lower trussel tree, the lower cap, 
head of lower mast and heel of topmast, (both iron hooped) having 
escaped unhurt. It shook and blackened the trussel tree, rendering it 
unserviceable, and then must have entered the main mast, spreading 
and passing down both sides, bursting 13 of the large iron hoops in its 
course, and knocking out pieces of the side trees and main stick in 
several places, and escaped from the mast in the shape of a fire ball, 7 
feet above the deck, and was seen to go over the starboard (leeward) 
netting right over the guh abreast of the main mast rending the ham- 
mock cloth in several places, carrying away one rattlin and stranding 
another; its exit although fiery in appearance was harmless in effect, 
merely injuring the cloth over a space of about a foot, and breaking the 
two rattlins, when it was seen to strike the water a short distauce frotn 
the ship. | 
Effects of the Electric fluid in its course.—Knocked overb 

(at least they were never picked up or seen) the gilt ball, copper 
spindle and calico vane from the top of the vane staff—split the vane 
staff—broke the copper binder round the truck—broke a piece out of 
truck and slightly fused one of the metal sheaves for signal halyards— 
cleared away the whole of the main topgallant mast from the hounds of 
topgallant rigging to the topmast cap, not leaving a fragment aloft. 
Four men who had been sent aloft to unbend topgallant gear and pre- 
pare for sending the yard down, were in the crosstrees at the time ; 
John Rowe was struck dead as he was moving from the weather to the 
lee side of the mast for shelter from the rain, he was just on the aft side 
of the mast at the moment and fell astride the after crosstree, where he 
was held by some ropes falling round him—he never spoke. Thorhas 
Hollingsworth was standing on the after shroud of topgallant riggmg to 
leeward of the mast and holding on by the after crosstree—he was so 
seriously injured as to be sent down ina chair and died in 7 hours 
after, Hugh Wilson was standing on the foremost shroud of topgallant 
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" rigging, holding on by foremost crosstree and close to Hollingsworth— 
he states that the shock threw him forward and Hollingsworth aft, he 
was only slightly hurt, and only two or three days in the doctor's list ; 
the other.man Charles Prynn was to windward, standing on the cross- 
tree, holding on by the foremost shroud of top gallant rigging and 
received so slight a shock that he did not even apply to the doctor. 
Wilson heard no thunder. The first named two men had every stitch 
of clothes burnt from their bodies, excepting just the wrist bands and 
lower parts of the trousers which was left about the wrists and ancles. 
They presented a shocking spectacle, their bodies discoloured and hair 
singed from their persons. The next place is a large splinter out of the 
main topmast, from ten feet above down to the cap, setting fire to the 
gear about the topsail yard and then commences its destructive force 
about the main mast, first of all giving a severe shake to the starboard 
lower trussel tree ; it is hardly possible to give a description of its effects 
on the main mast, the mast should be seen fully to understand it, but 
some idea may be formed when it is stated that out of 28 large iron 
hoops 5 inches wide and half an inch thick between the deck and _trus- 
sel trees, ]3 were burst asunder and that for a space of 53 feet its 
ravaging effects can be traced the whole way, and the spot whence it 
made its final escape is several inches deep in the mast—on the star- 
board side a large piece of the mast is broken out (6 inches deep) from 
the third to the sixth hoop above the deck, and from the eighth to the 
ninth hoops. The cheek or side tree several feet of the lower part gone 
alogether and the other part nearly shook all to pieces. The larboard 
side—ekin piece gone from the sixth to the eleventh hoop and the mast 
burst out from the ninth to the eleventh, and from the thirteenth to the 
fifteenth, and the cheek very much shook. The hoops carried away 
were mostly the clasp hoops of side trees, but some of the body hoops 
were also burst asunder, and strange to say the awning hoop on which 
the main trysail mast steps and mizen stays reeve, lost one of its fore- 
locks, notwithstanding a piece of copper had_ been nailed over the clasp 
part—the forelock which was driven downwards was gone with the 
piece of copper and never seen, while the one which drives upwards was 
was left in its place and held the hoop together. There were eighteen 
body hoops between the deck and trussel trees, and ten clasp hoops 
round side trees—four of the body hoops below side trees were broken, 
none of the hoops on the head of lower mast or on the heel of the top- 
mast were touched. 

_ Several men assert that balls of fire were running about the lower 
deck, and that they ran after them to throw them overboard; this 
seems strange, but ifso, and it is hardly possible several could be de- 
ceived, it could be nothing more than flashes or rather sparks passing 
down the different hatchways after the explosion and less active than in 
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the first descent, at all events it is certain there was a strong sulphu- 
reous smell below, particularly in the pump well, and sparks seen by 
many of the officers. It is remarkable that the electric fluid seems to 
have jumped from metal to metal—first the copper spindle, then the 
copper funnel of topgallant rigging, and iron hoop round the mast to 
the head of the top-mast, from thence to the iron bound blocks and 
hoops on the top-sail yard to the main cap, and then to the lower 
trussel-trees, taking all the hoops downwards, passing over a gun into 
the sea. 

The mast has since beck taken to pieces at the naval yard at Malta, 
and its interior shews no defect, in fact, not the slightest injury appears 
about the mast, except what was exteriorly displayed : it is marked in 
some places, even on the spindle (centre piece) as if a train of pores 
had been flashed onit, but nothing more. 

The outside crippled state of the mast, led us to fear the worst 
and to secure it as effectually as possible for carrying sail. This was 
done by getting the spare fore top-mast up and down, filling up with 
studding sail booms and clapping the iron fishes over the worst part, 
the main top-mast being lowered sufficiently to bring its wound below 
the cap. All was well woulded together, and by degrees we felt 
confidence in the strength of the inast, so that at last we got a fore-top 
gallant mast, fidded on it and carried the main-sail, treble reefed top- 
sail, top gallant sail and royal, working to windward for three or four 
days. G. B. H. 


Magnetism and Electricity.—(Extract of a letter from Malta)—After the 
-‘mainmast of H.M.8. Rodney was struck by lightning during her late pas- 
sage from Athens to this place, the broken hoops surrounding it, were all 
found to be magnetised in the same uniformity of direction as if they had 
been operated on in one direction by the galvanic helix. Thus in a 
hoop broken in two athwart ships (speaking with reference to the ship’s 
head) the larboard end of the foremost portion was a south and its star- 
board end a north pole; the enc of the aftermost portion in contact with 
the south pole of the foremost portion being consequently a north pole, and 
the other end thereof a south, and so uniformly with all the other hoops at 
whatever part they were; similar poles in each hoop always pointing in 
eimilar directions in the circumference of the respective circles. 


Proceepvincs or H. M. S. Beacie, ow tne N.W. coast or New 
Horuanp, by Lteut. J. B. Emery, R.N. 


We sailed from the Swan River, for the N.W. coast of New Hol- 
land, on the 4th of January 1837, sounding occasionally as we ran 
along the coast, and arrived off Roebuck Bay on the evening of the 
15th. Not being able to distinguish the outline of coast, owing to the 
ENLARGED SERIES.—NO. 6.—VvOL. FOR 1839. 3B 
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approach of night, we anchored in 14 fathoms water off Cape Villaret. 
The lightning was then very vivid to the eastward, and soon after a 
hard gale commenced from the same quarter, accompanied with much 
lightning and very loud thander, and heavy rain. Durimg the night 
the vessel drove, but brought up before a second anchor was let go. 
At daylight on the following morning the wind abated, when we hove 
up our anchor, and stood into Roebuck Bay. We found an arm of 
the anchor broken off, which was a misfortune, as we had already lost 
the fluke of an anchor during a gale at Swan River. Roebuck Bay 
being rather shoal, and the tide setting out of it, we again anchored, 
and commenced the survey with the boats. We found the Bay of 
considerable magnitude, but its low shores terminated in extensive flats 
composed of dark sandy mud, which became dry to a considerable 
distance from the beach at low water. Several small salt-water creeks 
were observed, thickly studded with mangroves, but we found no 
river; therefore Dampier’s Land is not an island. As far as the eye 
could reach, the country appeared low and sandy, thinly covered with 
brush-wood and long coarse grass. While the boats were surveying, 
one of thie officers saw several natives in the bush, but they were too 
timid to approach the beach, Several turtles and sea-snakes were also 
seen close to the ship. We shot two of the latter, measuring 3 feet 
4 inches in length, and one of the former weighing 154 pounds.— 
On the 19th two boats were sent to explore the head of the bay 
which extended a considerable distance in-land. The Captain and the 
Surgeon landed abreast of the ship, taking Migo with them, a native 
of the Swan River tribe, who had volunteered to accompany the 
expedition; he appeared rather intimidated, from having heard ac- 
counts in his own country that the people of this coast were very big, 
and therefore did not omit taking his spears with him. They saw 
two natives a mile off, who immediately took to the bush. This day 
the thermometer on board in the shade stood at 96°, and on shore at 
118°.—Another party on shore, having gone to the summit of a 
hillock, perceived several natives coming towards them, armed with 
spears, and apparently with an hoatile intention; but on a sight of 
both boat’s crews they withdrew. They were similar in appearance 
to the Swan River natives, and scarified across the breast in the same 
manner. 

On the 23rd of January, having finished the survey of Roebuck 
Bay, we sailed out keeping close in with the coast, the cliffs of which, 
appeared to be composed of red-sandstone. About 30 miles from 
Point Grantheaume (which forms the extremity of Roebuck Bay) is Cape 
‘Baskerville, a bold perpendicular cliff of sandstone of a very dark red 
colour. Twenty miles farther along the coast, is a white sandy point, 
round which we disoovered a fine bay affording an excellent anchorage, 
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only exposed to westerly winds : after anchoring, we saw two or three 
groups of natives. The following morning I landed with a party of 
men to haul the seine. As we were nearing the beach, eight natives 
came out of the bush, calling to us in a most vociferous manner, and 
raising their hands at times over their heads. Perceiving they did not 
like to advance, I pulled in for the beach, and imitated their gesture 
with my hands, when the whole of them instantly came forward, and 
received us on landing in the most friendly manner, taken us by the 
hand, and most minutely inspecting our clothes and skin. They were 
unarmed, and quite naked except a few leaves secured in front by a 
small kmd of plat, apparently made of human hair, which was tied 
round above their hips. They were scarified across the breast, as 
before mentioned. I also observed that all of them had lost the two 
front teeth of the upper jaw; but did not perceive any kind of paint or 
oil smeared over their persons. After they had left us, another party 
of six came, and were as friendly as the former. We caught 9 or 10 
different species of fish, but [ had no time to preserve specimens. The 
country is flat and sandy, but well covered with shrubs and trees, 
though the latter appeared stunted, and of no great variety, The 
distant hills were low, and very even. As the Beagle was probably the 
first vessel that had ever entered the Bay, it was named after her. I 
observed a great number of ant-hills composed of red clay, about 6 
feet high, which had the appearance of African huts. I saw few birds, 
and those were of the finch tribe. 

October 25th, we left this snug harbour, and in the evening anchored 
on the north side of Point Emerican, a very prominent cliff rising almost 
perpendicularly from the sea. During the night it blew very hard, next 
morning we sailed again, and in the evening we rounded Cape Leveque, 
when the soundings became very irregular, from 11 fathoms to 7 and 
then to 5 fathoms. The line of Coast from Cape Leveque is very rocky 
composed of light grey sandstone, split by some powerful action into 
square blocks of various sizes, and hurled down from the cliffs, one 
upon another, in a singular manner. Three natives came down on the 
rocks abreast of the vessel to pick up shell-fish; they continued till 
sunset, making a loud noise and waving their hands over their heads to 
welcome us. 

On the following morning, a boat having explored the coast and 
discovered no appearance of an inlet, we got under-way and stood for 
Poimt Swan, where we found the tide running very strong to the N.W. 
like a heavy sea breaking over a ridge of rocks, with such a terrific 
appearance, as made us batten down all the hatches before we 
attempted to round Swan Islet and pass through the race. While 
gomeg through the race half a mile from the islet, we found 14 fathoms 
water. Presently after, we anchored in a small snug bay, under Point 
Swan. 
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On a hill opposite the ship we observed several wigwams or huts, 
formed of bushes in the rudest manner, and which could not afford 
shelter either from wind or rain. During the night a large fire was 
visible in-land. Next morning, the 28th, having gone on shore with a 
party to haul the seine, five natives with their dogs were seen from the 
ship crouching in the bush on the top of a hill just over where we 
landed. The signal was made that natives were in sight, to put us on 
our guard. I soon discovered them and approached the bush where 
they were. Though I was alone they appeared very timid, and drew 
back when I came within 20 yards of them, until I lifted my hands over 
my head two or three times, in sign of friendship, upon which they 
repeated the same motion and came towards me. After a few signs and 
gestures, I succeeded in drawing them down to the beach, where the 
party was fishing. Migo, the Swan River native, was too timed to ac- 
company me into the bush. As saon as he saw them coming, he 
retreated back not liking their looks. After our return on board, he 
told some of the officers that these were very bad men and would eat 
him, meaning that they were cannibals. They were like the natives I 
have already described, except that two of them had only one tooth 
extracted from the upper jaw; only one of them carried spears, he was 
very muscular, and had calves to his legs, a rather unusual circumstance 
amongst New Hollanders! When we left the shore, they were observed 
from the ship to return into the bush and pick up their spears, which 
they had left there, and go away.—During the short time we were on 
shore, we succeeded in catching sufficient fish to serve the ship’s com- 
pany for 2days. The country, after passing the ridge of hills on the 
coast was very flat, covered with grass, and well wooded.—Several 
varieties of Kangaroos were seen, but only one was shot, by the 
Surgeon, which had a long and complete nail at the end of its tail._— 
From Jan. 31st, to Feb. 4th, the rain was incessant, and the sun so 
hot that it caused the pitch to boil out of the seams of the deck. 

On Feb. 5, we discovered a large pool of rain-water in the hollow 
of a rock, from which we succeeded in getting 4 tons of water, having 
previously failed to procure any by digging two wells, one into a clay 
soil, the other into a sandy soil. The surgeon and I lost ourselves in 
the woods, while pursuing birds and kangaroos, and spent several 
hours in walking and climbing trees before we succeeded in gaining 
the beach. We saw a great many kangaroos and birds; the country 
was principally of asandy soil. J saw several ant-hills about 8 feet high 
composed of red sandy clay, which must have been brought up by the 
insect from a considerable distance below the surface. The flies were 
so numerous and troublesome, it was impossible to keep them out of 
one’s eyes, nose, and ears. The rise and fall of tide in this bay was 
about 25 feet, 
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On Feb. 10, while standing out of the bay, the Beagle ‘touched a 
rock, but did not hang. In the forenoon, not being able to see ahead 
of the ship owing to heavy rain, and being surrounded by islands and 
shoals, in a critical situation near Sunday Straits, we ran into 
a Bay at the north end of Sunday Island, and anchored. The island 
here is very barren, and principally composed of massive blocks of 
rock, consisting entirely of quartz, thrown one upon another ina 
most singular manner; the beach was covered with quartz, which had 
the appearance of coarse salt. Very little vegetation was perceivable 
from the ship, except a few mangrove bushes; but after passing over 
the first range of hills, I fell in with a few stunted trees and shrubs; 
and also found several native wells on a small piece of flat land, the 
water ia which was very good. A few natives came in sight of the 
ship, but they appeared not at their ease, for they speedily left, and 
extinguished a fire they had kindled farther off. 

On the 12th we left our anchorage and stood through the straits, 
but the wind and tide being against us we anchored off the south end of 
the island, where I went on shore for a few hours, and discovered a 
‘small creek thickly studded with mangroves. In a small valley were 
two native huts without an inhabitant ; I shot a few birds, and col- 
lected a few seeds. In the afternoon Captain Wickham landed on 
another island to the southward, where he fell in with a native raft, 
composed of small spars 7 feet long, and secured together with wooden 
pegs without a single lashing. In the night it was very gloomy, and 
blew exceedingly hard from W.S. W. with heavy rain, and a high 
sea until the tide turned. On the 14th, having a favorable wind, we 
sailed for Cygnet Bay, where we arrived that afternoon, and anchored 
about a mile off shore. The following day I landed with a party in 
search of fresh water, and not finding a stream I proceeded to sink a 
well: the spot was selected with good fortune, for we had not dug 
above 5 feet when a fine spring of water burst up. Nine natives who 
came to us were very friendly ; one of whom had lost his right hand, which 
had been taken off a little above the wrist. Cygnet Bay is formed of 
several smaller coves, so thickly set with mangroves that the shore 
cannot be seen except here and there where a sandy patch is visible. 
The country was flat, and similar to that already described, only better 
wooded than to the northward. In these bays we caught a great 
quantity of fish, and saw some turtles, 

Having completed our water and survey, so far as Point Cunning- 
ham, we sailed on the 21st for Goodenough Bay. In running along 
shore we found the soundings very irregular, at one time having only 
three fathoms water. On the next day we anchored between Carlisle 
Head and Foul Point. This latter is the northern extreme of Disaster 
Bay, so called by Captain King from his having experienced here, very 
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bad weather, and lost his anchor, which loss obliged him to leave the 
coast. The southern extreme is Repulse Point, beyond which, 
Captain King did not extend his surveys. 

On the 24th, two boats with a week’s provisions were sent in charge 
of the Assistant Surveyor, Lieut. Stokes, R.N. to explore the continu- 
ation of the coast. They returned on March 3rd, having discovered 
a very large bay, at the head of which, nothing but mangroves could 
be seen; yet they were nearly certain a river did exist in that neigh. 
bourhood, because they found the ebb tide to run 8 knots an hour, 
while the flood only ran 4; the rise and fall was 37 feet. Also, Lieut. 
Stokes had gone on shore between Point Repulse and Valencia Island 
to get observations, and so discovered a lagoon of fresh water of an 
acre and a half in extent, with a bottom of white clay, which made the 
water thick and resembling milk ; several fish were seen swimming close 
to the bank. 

On March 6th, we sailed into the above mentioned bay, and anchor- 
ed m 74 fathoms water off Point Torment. Next day, two boats with 
Captain Wickham, Lieutenant Eden, and Lieutenant Stokes, with 
eight days provisions, went in search of the supposed river. Another 
boat, with two midshipmen in her, steered for a low sandy point, East 
of the ship, with directions to keep close to the southern shore, and not 
to omit looking into any opening which could lead to a fresh water 
stream. On the return of the midshipmen, they reported that after 
rounding the sandy point, they observed a large creek with an entrance 
half a mile broad, having four or five fathoms water at the mouth, and 
twelve feet rise and fall of tide. After pulling a few miles up the creek 
it narrowed, with steep mud banks on both sides, thickly set with man. 
grove bushes. For the first twelve miles the trend of the creek was 
about 8. by E., afterwards Easterly, and then became shallow. The 
officer of the boat, finding the water as salt asat the entrance, returned; 
and after leaving the creek they hau not stood far to the eastward, be- 
fore another opening appeared five or six miles wide. The tide and 
wind being favourable, they stood m, passing between several sand- 
banks, when they entered a large sheet of water. Its western shore 
was composed of steep mud banks, thickly covered with mangrove 
bushes, and with 7 fathoms water close to the shore. The country, as 
far as they could observe, was a hard mud flat, perfectly level. Man- 
grove bushes could be distinctly traced all round the bay, except in the 
E. 8. E. direction. The officer did not think it worth his while to 
examine farther, so he stood to the N. E., through shoal water, and 
entered another creek, opening into a bay of considerable extent with 
two small islands in the middle. After taking a few angles, they 
stood to the eastward towards some high land; from whence they re- 
turned to the ship, having been absent a week. 
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On the 14th, the other two boats returned, having discovered a 
fresh water river passing through a low flat country thinly wooded, but 
well covered with grass. I believe the boats succeeded io ascending 
it forty miles, when it became shallow. An alligator was seen to 
plunge into the water froma bank. Mosquitos were innumerable, and 
destructive of repose. This river has been named Fitzroy river. 

On the 16th, we sailed to the Northward; and in the afternoon 
anchored near two islets, and sent a boat with the master to survey the 
coast.—The Jand was rather high, but owing to squally weather with 
heavy rain we did not land until the third day, ‘when we found the hills 
very recky and difficult to be travelled over. The trees and shrubs 
were of numerous varieties, but stunted, owimg no doubt to the want of 
earth. I collected a great many seeds, and several specimens of plants. 
Owing to the late rains, an abundance of water was streaming down 
from the hills. 

On the 22d, we sailed to a bay discovered by the master, and found 
it a convenient and excellent anchorage. The following day we sent 
two boats to survey the coast and islands to the northward. The 
country is very barren, except in the small valleys or water-courses, 
which were fertile. On the 29th the boats returned, having passed 
between a great number of islands. On one of them they sawa native 
perfectly naked, who continued exclaiming ‘ wampa,”’ which was 
‘supposed to mean water, as he partook of it freely when offered to him. 
On the following day, as the boats were pulling to another island, they 
saw the very same native paddling towards them ona raft. Fires 
-were observed on almost every island during the night. 

On the 30th we left the bay and stood for Point Cunningham, where 
we anchored off a deep mangrove bay. Next morning four natives 
appeared on a cliff abreast of a ship, making their usual gestures of 
friendship. Captain Wickham went on shore to entice them on board 
Dut as soon as he landed, they went away into the bush. 

On April 3d we made sail for Sunday Straits, and though it was 
nearly low water when we passed through, there was a strong rippling. 
The soundings along the land to the N. E. were very irregular, varying 
from fifty six to twenty seven fathoms, the-bottom composed of broken 
shells and coral 

April 5th we observed from the mast head a dry sand-bank ; archon: 
ed close to it in 16 fathoms water, and named it Beagle Bank,—On 
the 7th we anchored off Point Adieu, the evening calm and serene; 
and we fired two guns to acquaint Lieuts. Grey and Lushington of 
our arrival, as we expected they were in the vicinity.of Hanover Bay. 
In the morning two boats were dispatched, in charge of the Assistant- 
Surveyor, with 8 days’ provisions, for Collier's Bay, the depth of 
which was not surveyed by Captain King. The ship then ran into 
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George 4th’s Sound, and anchored in a very snug cove. The country 
round was well wooded, and rather high and rocky. The following 
day Captain Wickham and three Officers went in the yawl to Hanover 
Bay, in search of the schooner in which our late passengers came from 
the Cape of Good Hope. The yawl returned on the 11th, having 
fallen in with the schooner, and learned that the travellers were daily 
expected to return from exploring the country. On the 16th a boat 
stood into the Bay, in which to our great pleasure, we soon recognized 
Lieut. Grey. He gave us an account of his journey, and of the 
difficulties he had contended with; all which, I suppose, will have 
been published long before you receive this, therefore I will not enter 
upon it. The two vessels left the coast together, the schooner for 
the Mauritius, and the Beagle for Swan River. 


ON SOME EXTRAORDINARY FORMS OF MIRAGE,—By William Kelly, 
M. D. 


When my attention was directed, some years since, to the different 
forms of objects, seen through mirage in the St. Lawrence, one of 
these, which I particularly remarked, was the flower-pot shape assumed 
by small islands, when affected by the mirage, which depends on the 
contact of warm moist air with a surface of water colder than its dew 
point. Whatever the real shape of the island, or rock might be, its 
top seemed raised and flattened ; generally extending in a staight hori- 
zontal line so far on each side, as at least to equal the base in extent ; 
often beyond it: whilst, midway between the base and distorted top, 
the figure was contracted, having the appearance of a neck. When 
two islands lay close together, these flattened tops sometimes met, 
giving the appearance of an arch from one to the other. In all cases 
of mirage, depending on the same cause, the tops of objects seemed 
straight and horizontal in the same way, but the sides were like a wall. 
They frequently presented an appearance as if they were horizontally 
stratified. | 

In the paper on mirages published by the society in 1832, I hazarded 
a conjecture that these forms of arches, and flowerpots, might be owing 
to the beach of the islands being heated by the sun, and hence acting 
on the air, in contact with it, in a different manner from the surround- 
ing cold sea. I have since found that the state of the air on the beach 
could have no share in producing the phenomenon ; as we observed it 
when the islands were so distant, that the beach was below the horizon, 
and the refraction consequently was wholly owing to the state of the 
air over the water nearer to us. The cause of rocks and islands 
assuming this form was afterwards made manifest to me, as I had an 
opportunity of seeing the mode in which it occurred at Mingan, in 
July, 1832. 
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‘On the morning of the 16th July, at 9-30, the wind waa liglit and 


variable, the sky clouded but bright, the temperature of tlic air 59° 
the due point 51° the surface 44°. One of the Perroquet islands, 
distant about 8 miles, seemed raised above the horizon, with a flattened 
top, and walled sides. At 10 a. m., the apparent height of the island 
above the water was diminished ; the walled appearance of its sides, 
and flattened top were no longer perceptible; but on looking with a 
telescope it was found that the horizon itself was raised, causing the 
diminution in the relative height of the land. At 11-30 there was a 
light breeze from s. w: the sky clear, and the sun bright, the Perroquet 
then presented a well marked double image, the upper one being in- 
verted. A fishing schooner, at anchor to the westward of the island, 
presented also a double image, the upper one inverted in the same 
way, but the whole less distinct than the images of the island. A line 
answering to the horizon, was also seen on a level with the upper flat 
part of the inverted image of the island, and extending from it to a 
sandy point on the main. The true horizon was quite distinct, and 
well marked beneath. The sandy beach between us and the point 
seemed raised like a wall. The two images of the island did not 
remain long distinct: the upper one gradually sunk, and when both 
met, the island had the flower-pot shape. There was a faint return of 
two distinct images, about a quarter of an hour after, but it lasted 
only a few minutes. On the 17th we had again an inverted image of 
the Perroquet, but not so distinct and well defined as the day be‘ore. 


It soon presented to the naked eye nothing more than the flat top and - 


walled sides usually seen in this form of mirage. But on examining it 
carefully with a telescope, in some parts of the flattened top, the 
picture of a beach was seen above the trees; thus shewing that this 
form also depended on a second inverted image lying above, and con- 
founded with, the upright one 

Since that time I have frequently observed the flower-pot shape of 
islands during the mirage; and by the help of a telescope, have found 
certain indications of the inverted image; tle upper line generally ex- 
tending as a false horizon, on the inferior edge of which, the 
play of the waters could be occasionally noticed. The upper 
portion of the flower-pot figure resembles the lower exactly in 
shape, as far as it extends; and the image of the stones of the beach, 
which is sometimes seen in it, leaves no doubt of its being an inverted 
picture. 

All the various forms assumed by objects, under the influence of 
this mirage, seem to be the result of two or more images, alternately 
erect and inverted, either distinct or mingled together in a greater or 
lesser degree. When the objects are near, the images are usually con- 
fused ; they are so occasionally in distant objects, but can, in _ moat 
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instances, be distinguished by the help of a telescope; and sometimes 
they are beautifully ‘distinct to the naked eye. The beginning of 
summer is the time when the contrast between the temperatures of the 
air and water is greatest. During the first four years of the survey, 
when we passed this time in the narrow parts of the river, we had no 
opportunity of observing more than a double image ; but in June 1832, 
we went at once to the gulf; and in passing Point des Monts, where 
the breadth of the river is very considerable, we saw the three images 
distinctly marked, such as they have been described by Vince and 
Scoresby. The appearance they presented, and the attendant cir- 
cumstances of both air and water, have been narrated by Captain 
Bayfield in a paper published in the Nautical Magazine for Feb. 1835. 
We have frequently since seen treble images in the estuary and gulf, 
but never so beautiful as on that occasion. 

A telescope, if at hand, should always be employed in observing 
mirages of any kind, as it enables us to detect particulars, that would 
escape the naked eye. On one occasion, to the naked eye, the hull of a 
ship seemed raised to an enormous height, and the sails very small, 
the telescope shewed three distinct images. Of the two lower the 
second was inverted, and its rigging and sails intimately mingled with 
those of the first upright one. The third image was erect, with its hull 
resting on the inverted hull of the second. The space between the 
hulls of the first and second image being occupied by a confused 
mingle of masts, sails, and rigging, gave to the whole the appearance 
of one immensely raised hull, as already stated. 

By the help of the telescope we were afterwards enabled to detect five 
distinct images, though the whole gave to the naked eye the impression 
of only one almost shapeless mass, like that which J haye just mentioned. 

We were off Metis on the afternoon of the 14th of September 1835. 
There was a light easterly wind and cloudy sky: the temperature of 
the air 48° the due point 40° 5 ; the surface water 39° 5, The bar- 
ometer 29-90 falling. Some light rain fell two or three times during 
the afternoon, and we had very heavy continuaus rain after night-fall. 
Several vessels were in sight between 3 and 4 p.M., and all presenting 
a variety of appearances from refraction. The most remarkable, was 
that in which a vessel with all sail set, at one moment looked like an 
immense black chest, no sails or masts being visible. On observing 
her for a time the black body seemed to seperate horizontally into two 
parts; and two sets of mingled sails occupied the intervening spaces, 
with one set of very small sails above. The figures afterwards became 
more distinct, and three images were clearly discerned. Another 
vessel changed also from the form of a great square flat-topped chest, 
to five distinct images, the upper with the sails erect, and the two 
lower double images with their sails rather confusedly intermingled. 
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A raised horizon iwas parrallel to the upper figure of the hull. Ina 
third case, the chest-like figure divided into two portions, of which, 
one appeared much nearer than the other, the sea seeming to be inter- 
posed. This appearance occured afterwards in other ships. When 
we first saw it we thought there really were two hulls, and the decep- 
tion was only removed by the figures gradually uniting, and forming 
one.* Captain Bayfield and Mr. Bowen observed five distinct images 
of another vessel after I left the deck.t When I first noticed extra- 
ordinary appearances, like those I have endeavored to describe, I was 
not aware of the advantage of employing a telescope for the exami- 
nation of objects at inconsiderable distances. As the whole appeared 
to be a single image, it seemed extraordinary that the hull of a ship 
should appear to have its altitude so immensely increased, whilst the 
masts and sails had their height lessened in an equal; or even greater 
degree.{ A general increase, or diminution in the altitude of any 
object might be reconciled to optical principles, but I could think of no 
mode that could, in any way, account for the contrary manner, in 
which the upper and lower parts of the same object seemed to be 
affected. 


It seems probable that the horizontally stratified appearance, which 
the coast often assumes under this species of mirage, may be the effect 
of multiplied images of the horizon, or level sea at its base. The 
number of images may as well exceed five, as we find they do three, 


* The alternate union and separation of the different images, which 
often occur within a few minutes, cause a very curious variety in the forms 
which objects seem to assume. 


+ Since this paper was read we had an opportunity of seeing the form 
of a ship changed by mirage in a way we had not previously met with. 
Off Basque Island on the 10th September, 1836, at 3 r.m, two ships to the 
eastward seemed each to consist of three immense columns of irregularly 
formed sails, with a set of small distinct sails at the top of each column. 
The images seemed, not only immensely raised, but also extended horizon- 
tally (a circumstance which we had not remarked in any previous case) 
the space between the masts being considerable, and each column of sails 
quite distinct. The jibs were indistinctly erect and inverted alternately, 
giving some appearance of a combination of images, but there was no 
appearance of a hull. The vessels were some miles distant from us, pro- ~ 
bably hull down. The temperature of the air was 47°, water 39°. The 
dew point, found shortly after, when a breeze had sprung up and the mirage 
disappeared, was 37°. 


} On one occasion, at Bic, what appeared to be a large high boat, with 
two men sittiug on the thwarts, turned out to be a small schooner under 
sail. 
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which I believe, was the greatest number hitherto noticed by any 
observer. ® 

The temperature of the surface water varies much amongst the 
Mingan islands. Several rivers empty themselves into the sea at this 
place, the waters of which; in cals, float on its surface, which thus is 
sometimes several degrees warmer than the water at a depth of a few 
inches. A moderate current of air; which amongst small islands is 
often partial, sometimes, by agitating the water at one place, renders 
the surface there cold, whilst it continues warm in places sheltered 
from the wind. We have hence occasionally strange combinations of 
mirage. On the 16th and 17th July, shortly before the double images 
of the Perroquet were observed, the islands to the eastward of the 
harbour had their extremities apparently projecting in the air, as is 
usual in that species of mirage which depends on the temperature of 
the surface being higher than that of the air, or at least higher than its 
dew point. ‘The horizon on this side was low and near—a rock, three 
miles distant, seemed above it. As the breeze sprung up from the 
S W. the horizon receded beyond this rock, and the islands generally 
appeared to have flattened tops, shewing the mirage of the opposite 
kind. But the extreme points of the most distant island seemed still 
in the air, notwithstanding, the island generally presented the same 
flat level top as the others—thus shewing, in its different parts, the 
opposite forms of mirage at the same time. 

Something like this occurs frequently in the straits of Belle-isle, 
where we saw the Labrador coast exhibiting the flattened tops, walled 
sides, and other marl:s of the mirage which is connected with a cold 
surface, whilst on the Newfoundland side of the horizon was depressed, 
and the points and low shores of the headlands seemed consequently 
lifted into the air. Whenever we had an opportunity of examining 
the temperature of the water, on both sides of the strait, we found it 
warmer near the Newfoundland shore, and the different forms of the 
mirage, which we saw at other times, seems a proof that it is generally 
so.t 


In these cases there was no particular point, which could be fixed 
on as shewing, that there the effect of either mjrage ceased. The 
raised horizon on the one side, and the depressed horizon on the 
other, seemed to merge one into the other; and the whole line across 
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* Whatever the number of images may Le, they appear in every instance 
to be alternately erect, and inverted. 

+ The most remarkable mirages over water have occurred in straits; 
those seen by Mr. Vince at Dover, and the celebrated Fata Morgagna at 
Meusina. In the St. Lawrence they are most frequently observed, and 
present the greatest varieties in similar situations: as at Bic, Point des 
Monte, Mingan, and the strait of Belle-isle. 
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the strait appeared unbroken. But on one occasion near the Labrador 
coast, the point of junction of the two species of mirage was so well 
marked that it appeared like a step in the horizon. 


On the 18th June 1834, we were approaching the coast of Labtador 
from the central parts of the gulf. At 8-45 a.m. the temperature of 
the air was 46°; the dew point 45°; the surface water 43°5; the sky 
clear; wind S.W., light; barometer 30-12, rising. The dip of the 
horizon, from an elevation of 12 ft. 6 inches, was 3’. 15”, by the mean 
of three very good observations with the dip sector. As we neared 
the shore, the color of the water changed ; the horizon, towards the 
land seemed depressed ; and the distant islands consequently elevated 
into the air. About the point where the water changed color, there 
seemed a sudden descent like a step in the horizon. 

At 10°30 we got well within the dark discolored water; the air was 
47° the dew point 46°; the water drawn from along side 46° 5; the 
wind and sky as before. The dip of the horizon, from the same 
elevation of 12 ft. 6 inches, was 4' 11”, by the mean of four very dis- 
tinct equal observations. 
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IIf.—Own THE NECESSITY OF ADOPTING SeconDABY MerRipi1aNs.— By 

Lieut. H. Raper, R.N. Secretary ta the Royal Astronomical 

Society. | | 

Read at the Evening Meeting of the U, S. Institution, April 22nd, 1839,—Continued 
from p. 326. 


— It is customary to denominate the meridian of a point which is 
assumed as the origin of a survey, the prime or principal meridian of 
that survey ; thus the Cape of Good Hope observatory has been 
naturally adopted by Captain Owen as the prime meridian (as it is 
terme!) of southern Africa. The word prime, however, can be applied 
with prorriety, only to that meridian, which is the zero of the longi- 
tudes on the chart, and should therefore be restricted to the meridians 
of Greenwich and Paris alone. It is accordingly proposed, that the 
reculating meridian o: a survey should be called the secondary meridian, 
a term which, it is presumed, is sufficiently i ara definite and 
distinctive. 

‘The mere imposition of a name however is not our direct see on 
the present occasion, although precision of language must be considered 
of as much consequence to this subject as to any other; the distinction 
of certain meridians by a particular name, seems to indicate the means 
of directing and simplifying in a great degree the operatiuns of hydro- 
graphy, as will appear from the following remarks. 

In considering the determmations given by different authorities, we 
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perceive that successive navigators have in general given new determi- 
nations of important points, except in certain cases, in which, for 
particular reasons, a preceeding determination has been received as a 
fixed point.—For example, the longitude of Rio Janeiro has been 
adopted differently by different navigators, while that of Sourabaya, 
as laid down by D’ Entrecasteaux, has been adopted implicitly by all. 
The consequence of this unsystematic mode of proceeding is that 
many principal stations, together with the numerous points depending 
upon them, are in perpetual change. But this is not all, for as 
navigators do not agree in referring the same places to the same prin- 
cipal station, the determinations of the same place by different naviga- 
tors cannot be directly compared together. Hence the hydrographer 
or compiler of charts, if he does not undertake a critical analysis of the 
severa] determinations, (a task which he is not generally supplied with 
the means of executing), has no alternative but to take a mean, some- 
where between the last and preceeding positions; and as the last of 
any number of results is just as likely to disturb the general mean as 
to confirm it, the settlement of the whole subject is left entirely to the 
accidental compensation of innumerable errors. 

We shall have occasion to notice, in the proper place, the obscurity 
which has hung over the determination of Rio de Janerio, and we 
have no ground to presume that, in the absence of some definite and 
generally recognized plan of proceedings, many other places, as they 
are made to pass under severer scrutiny, will not demand like sacri- 
fices of time and labour from those who devote their attention to these 
tiresome and often unprofitable researches. 

If on the contrary, hydrographers generally agreed to consider certaiti 
points as given in longitude, whether they really were so or not, the re- 
sults of different navigators, determined with reference to those points, 
could be at once compared directly together, and the evidence on each 
side being examined, all parties would obtain consistency among the 
several determinations. . 

Instead therefore of throwing open the discussion of each place at 
each new voyage of discovery, a mode of proceeding by which it is 
utterly impossible that universal precision can ever be attained, it is 
proposed to select certain points as fundamental points, calling them 
secondary meridians. The longitudes of these points, estimated of 
course as nearly as our present data permit, would be assumed as 
given, and each navigator would be instructed to refer all his positions 
to these points, directly orindirectly, as opportunity offered. The opera- 
tions of different navigators and of the navigators of different nations, 
would by this plan partake of uniformity, the progress would be systema- 
tic and definite, and the labour of the hydrographer, in consequence, 
materially simplified, while the results would be far more certain. 
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. When a point is once agreed upon as a secondary meridian, any 
other point well connected with it serves equally well for extending the 
survey to more distant places. Thus Captain Hosburgh having adopted 
the Grand Ladrone as the principal meridian (or as we should call it 
the secondary meridian) of the Chinese sea, connected with it Pulo 
Aor, about 1300 miles distant and 9° 10’ 20” W., as given by 20 chro- 
nometers agreeing within 2’ of each other; whence Pulo Aor has 
itself become a position of nearly equal value with the Grand Ladrone. 
In this way the islands of the Pacific, for example, would be connected 
by degrees as opportunity occurred, with one another, and at length 
with the Sandwich IJslands, Otaheite or Paramatta, by which means 
agreement would be introduced among the relative positions which 
never can result, but by accident, from chronometric measures taken 
sometimes from places connected with others, and sometimes from 
places independently fixed. 

The absolute longitudes of these points would be of secondary im- 
portance, since it is an obvious principle that consistency among the 
several places is of far more consequence than their absolute positions. 
The longitudes would be adjusted in the course of time, but no altera- 
tions would be suffered until unequivocal proofs had been accumulated 
of the necessity of applying corrections. 

The number of secondary meridians would of course be indefinite, 
since each must be assumed as most convenient for the particular sys- 
tem of operations. The following places are however submitted as the 
chief points, to which in general all other places would ultimately be 
referred, and which at the same time are at such distances from each 
other as to require that, with two or three exceptions, they should them- 
__ selves finally depend upon astronomical observation. 

1. Maperra, Funchal, Brit. Consul’s house; forthe N. Atlantic and 
N.W. coast of Africa. 2. PaLermo observatory; the W. division of 
the Mediterranean. 3, Smyrna, British Consul’s house, E. division 
of the Mediterrean and Black sea. 4. ALTona observatory; the 
Baltic, &c. 5. Caprgz or Goop Hope Observatory; S. coasts of 
Africa. 6. Port Louis, Cooper’s Island; for the Indian ocean. 
7. Bompay observatory ; the W. coasts of India, Arabia and Red sea. 
8. Mapras observatory; E. coasts of India and bay of Bengal. 
9. Canton factories; Chinese sea and coasts. 10° Batavia observa- 
tory; Java and adjacent islands. 11. Paramatra observatory ; 
Australia, 12. Orangzite, Pt. Venus, extremity; for the S. Pacific. 
13. Saspwicu Istanps, Honoruru harbour, fort; for the N. Pacific. 
14. Saw Francisco, Yerba Buena Cove; for the N.W. coast of 
America. 15. Vavparaiso, fort San Antonio; for the W. coast of 
S. America. 16. Rio pe JANeiRo, fort Villagagnan; for the E. coast 
of S. America. 17. Havana, Morro Castle; for the W._ Indies and 
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Gulf of Mexico. 18. Hatirax, pillar in the dockyard : a the E. 
coast of N. America. 

This unity of design which we have endeavored hereto advocate, was 
of course out of the question during the irregular progress of hydrogra- 
phy towards a state of relative completeness; but, as we have before had 
occasion to remark, the ultimate perfection of hydrography will neces- 
sarily require proceedings much more precise and systematic than those 
which have hitherto been sufficient to advance it to its present state. 
It would be found, we apprehend, enough to refer to the existing state 
of the hydrography of the Pacific, in order to call attention to this part 
of our subject and to enforce the necessity of some step similar to that 
proposed, in order to derive from the labor and expense of future 
expeditions data of a more specific kind; and to ensure to the resulting 
determinations a better destiny than being merely amalgamated in an 
arithmetical mean with those of former navigators. | 

-Regulating or secondary meridians having already forced themselves 
into adoption in partial surveys, the suggestion itself is not new; but 
the object of these remarks is to recognize explicitly the general principle, 
in order that the advantage which it affords in individual cases may be 
derived upon the large scale. In fact hydrography has now arrived at 
a phase corresponding to that of Astronomy, af which the positions of 
the smaller stars, instead of being made the object of direct observations, 
are inferred with more convenience and precision from ¢ Comparer with 
a few fundamental stars. 


‘ 


IV.—REMARKS ON THE PROPRIETY OF ADOPTING A UNIFORM 
METHOD OF PLACING ON RECORD CHIRONOMETRIC DETERMINATIONS. 


Read at the Evening Meeting of the U. S. Institution May 6th, 1839. 


The direct object or application of hydrographical knowledge 
being the construction of accurate maps and charts, the detailsshould be 
prepared in the form most convenient both for selecting immediately 
any required element, and for forming an estimate of its value. 

Hence all difference of longitude should be given in arc, because the 
unit of measure in navigation being a mile or minute, and charts having 
a scale divided accordingly, the diff. long. in arc is absolutely necessary 
in comparing two charts. It is enough to note differences to the 
nearest second of time.* | _- 

It is absolutely necessary to specily with precission the exact spot of 
observation. When half a degree was a sufficient approximation such 
particulars were superfluous, but it is really absurd to assign, for 
example, the precise second of longitude to a city ¢ covering several miles 
of ground, . 
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It is highly important to specify against the result of any observation 
whether it was obtained by means of the sea horrizon, or by the quick- 
silver. This would be most clearly indicated by the word ‘sea’”’ 
annexed to those observations which are referred to the sea horizon, it 
being taken for granted that all observations are taken on shore unless 
the contrary be expressed. ¢ 

It is necessary to state the namber of days employed in the passage 
between two places. When a meridional difference is required, obser- 
vation for the time will of course be taken as soon as possible before 
sailing from one place, and after arrival at the other; but if this cannot 
be done it will be proper to state both the number of days elapsed 
between the sights for time, and the length of the passage itself, because 
the sea rate is generally different from the harbour rate. 

It is recommended to state both the arithmetical mean of the several 
measures, and also the mean deduced by estimation of the performance 
of each chronometer, which can be obtained properly by those persons 
alone who watch the chronometers from day to day. This last mean 
we should accordingly propose to call the estimated mean, reserving 
the term corrected mean for a result altered by subsequent or indepen- 
dent evidence. . 

In general it is proper to exhibit the result as shown by each chro- 
nometer, it would also facilitate the estimation of the general depen- 
dance to be placed upon each determination, if the difference between 
the greatest and least results was expressed. 

Particulars respecting the rates are, it would appear of only secon- 
dary consequence to the compiler, as he can never be in a situation to 
employ this information to such advantage as the observer himself. 
Proper details should however accompany every chronometric deter. 
mination. 

It is to be recommended that each chronometer should be denoted 
by the number and the maker’s name. Natural designations are always 
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* Except some of the fixed observatories there are perhaps no places defini- 
tively settled to a second of time besides Madeira, the Cape of Good Hope, 
(according to Mr. Henderson,) the Havana (according to Ferrer), and 
adjacent places trigonometrically connected with these. The list of places 
determined to 1} or 2 seconds would be somewhat more numerous, 
as for ex. Santa Cruz, (Teneriffe), Port Royal and perhaps sone 
ether places in the West Indies. It is superfluous to indicate the tenths 
until the positions begin to approximate to a whole second, the rates are of 
course properly expressed in fractions of a second. 

+ Some navigators use symiols,to denote the kind of observation employed ; 
but until a universal system is agreed upon for this purpose, the compiler, 
who may not be disposed to study each plan, will often neglect the Symbols 
altogether. The only distinction really indispensible where altitudes are 
concerned is that of shore or sea. 
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more explicit than conventional symbols,* and the history of the same 
chronometer on different voyages, influences the value of its testimony 
in any case. It would be easy to indicate any peculiarity of construc- 
tion, by a single letter in parenthesis. 

Since change of temperature influences the rate some notice on this 
point would be desirable. Uniformity of temperature would justify 
the inference of uniformity of rate, while violent changes would give 
rise to a suspicion of irregularity, 

As the ship’s magnetism may perhaps in some cases produce an 
appreciable effect on the chronometers, it might not be superfluous to 
indicate the quarter of the compass on which the slip’s head has upor 
the whole been directed in the greater part of the interval of time 
between two places.—Precision in the indication would indeed be 
useless, but a knowledge of this element might perhaps be of service 
on some occasions.t+ 

Many of these particulars may be obtained from authorities, both m 
published and unpublished documents, but they are not in general 
found ready for immediate reference. The object however m furnishing 
a digest is to save the reader not only time but intellectual labour, and 
besides, no one can so easily collect together these elements of discus- 
sion as they who by daily attention, have already become familiar with 
them, while a stranger can obtain them only singly, and by considerable 
attention and study 

The several results of any system of operations should be furnished 
without qualification, or regard as to whether they agree or not with 
received determinations. Half the inconsistencies so perplexing to the 
determination of positions, are owing to the partial selection of evidence 
to support a given position too hastily assumed to be good. It is 
difficult indeed to read over many discordant differences between the 
same places, without suspecting at least this tendency to reasoning in 
a circle; and there can be little doubt that if all the evidence bearing 
on the several determinations had been available to compilers in its 
original state, places on which much fruitless discussion has been 
employed, would long ago have been properly assigned, 

Subjoined are two examples of a proposed form for transmitting 


‘ * Among the chronometric measurements to which I am indebted to Sir 
E. Horne, one of the chronometers is thus denoted, »,. How is this watch 
to be called, or spoken of? Surely there is nothing in the circumstances of 
a chronometer that should require it to be represented by symbols that con- 
vey no meaning at all. 


+ It may not be out of place to remark here that when a chronometer is 
placed on board it should always remain in the same position, that is, with 
the XII. towards the same part of the ship, since it has been found that 
disturbing the positions of the watches has altered their rates. 
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chronometric measures to authority, exhibiting all the elements involved 
-in the choice of different determinations; and we shall merely observe 
further that while certain details are necessary, too great attention to 
minutize would, even if it did not lead to perplexity and confusion, 
destroy the principal qualities which such a digest should possess, 
namely, brevity and clearness. 

The abbreviation ch. is used for chronometers ; d. for days—and the 
quantity in brackets is the maximum difference of the several results. 

In May, 1838, Capt. A. of H. M.S.—, sailed from Barbados to 
Port Royal, Jamaica, the points of observation being Engineers Wharf, 
and Port Charles ; he carried 5 chronometers, viz.— No. 152 Molyneux, 
No. 192 Breguet, No. 702 Arnold and Dent, No. 201 Parkinson and 
Frodsham, and No. 77 Mc. Cabe. The passage occupied 7 days. 
The extreme difference of the greatest and least results was 7 seconds 
oftime, The arithmetical mean was lh. 8m. 493s.; the mean obtained 
in having regard to the performance of each watch was lh. 8m. 54s. 
The temperature of the chronometer room ranged from 78° to 80°, the 
extreme variation being only 2° is not worth attention. The ships 
head on the whole West magnetic, 

This it is proposed to exhibit in the following form. * 


Capt. A. May 1838, D. L. Barbados (Engin, Wharf) to Port 
Royal (Fort Charles) 5ch. 7d. [7s] 
h m § ©] ’ a“ 
Arith. mean] 8 49, =17 12 15 
Estim. meanl 8 52,=17 13 O 


hm i 5 
M. No. 152 1 8 46 
B. No. 192 1 8 &2 
A. & D. No. 702 1 8 53 Temp. 78° to 80° 
P, & F. No. 650 1 8 45 - Head West. 
M.C. No. 490 } 8 49 


It is unnecessary here to give at full length the details of the return 
voyage. We may suppose it to have occupied 30 days, and that the 
thermometer fell to 64°, giving a variation of temperature of 16°, to 
be noted thus [16°]. In such a case the extreme difference of results 
might be considerable; suppose it [23s] for example. The ship's 
head might be N. E. 

When the chronometers are rated, this fact with corresponding 
remarks might be specified between the two runs, with a reference 
to the paper or page which contains the particulars in full. 





* This is nearly the plan adopted by Capt. Drinkwater in the meridional 
differences transmitted by him to the Hydrographical office. 
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When any chronometric diff. long. has received subsequent correc- 
tion, reference should be made to the page containing the details. 

The method proposed exhibits the determinations in the order m 
which they would actually be made. , 

This succession admits of specifying, in its proper place, any event 
which may in any way relate to the chronometers collectively or indi- 
vidually,—as for example, accidents, running down, exchange, or 
receiving new ones, &c. The chronological order is evidently the 
only one in which we may expect to find that connection which is 
absolutely nscessary in considering a series of chronometric determina- 
tions, or to search with success for the origin or first appearance of an 
observed discrepancy among various results. 

This plan is, however, by no means offered as a perfect system, but 
merely as one which would be sufficiently simple and clear for general 
reference. And no plan, perhaps, embracing a sufficient number of 
considerations, could be proposed, which wsuld not receive corrections 
or improvements in the course of practice. Yet I cannot but think 
that the arrangement here submitted, would at once free the determi- 
nation of positions from all embarrassment or difficulties, except such 
as unavoidably arise from the imperfection of the instruments employed 


It may, perhaps, appear to some persons that hydrography has 
already attained, in most parts of the world, nearly the degree of per- 
fection requisite, and that after the correction of a few remaining gross 
discrepancies, and a more complete description of coasts and islands 
yet imperfectly known, further accuracy may be considered rather as 
the object of scientific curiosity than of practical advantage. 

It may indeed be admitted that the best frequented coasts are now 
definitively laid down, at least with sufficient accuracy for the purpose 
which has hitherto been the end or object of navigation, namely, 
making the land. But it is evident that, as the longitudes of the 
several places approach to precision, ships will employ the differences 
of longitude as the means of obtaining, directly, the sea rates of their 
chronometers, instead of waiting to obtain harbour rates.* In the 
present state of hydrography the longitudes are, with few exceptions, 
so inaccurately determined, that to attempt to deduce the rates in this 
way, would often lead to serious errors; but as the final object of 
navigation, inall its branches, is the sure conducting of a ship in the 
interval of making the land, and as it cannot be supposed that every 
vessel in which men may be induced or compelled to risk their lives, 
will be provided with a sufficient number of chronometers to ensure the 


* This important remark is due to Major Sabine, and will Pe found at 
the end of the wurk mentioned in our Seetion I. 
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safety of adopting the mean result of the whole, the facility afforded to 
seamen of obtaining the actual sea rates by the accurate position of the 
land alone, is the most important end to which the perfection of hydro- 
graphy can serve. 


an 
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The deplorable loss of lives during the late hurricane at Liverpool 
are not to be mentioned without regret. Cannot some means Mr. 
Editor, be found for lessening such calamities? Why not construct 
‘‘ Life” steam boats expressly for such a purpose, capable of receiving 
50 or 100 persons, so as to prevent the necessity for making more than 
one trip? Such a thing is practicable, and if subscriptions were 
opened at the different ports, there is little doubt but that funds would 
soon be raised for such a desirable end—whenever not required thé 
boats may be used as tugs. With a certainty of being saved, the 
crews and passengers of vessels wrecked, would remain on board instead 
of vainly endeavouring by means of the common boat, rafts, spars, &c. 
to gain the shore, where in many cases, inevitable destruction awaits 
them. An incidental circumstance occurred on the melancholy occasion 
alluded to, from which, all those who have occasion to cross the ocean, 
or go coast-ways may take a useful lesson; for it seems that until some 
practical display of the efficacy ofa resource, however strongly recom- 
mended by common sense, and the dictates of self-preservation occurs, 
people neglect the means of safety from apathy, or some undefinable 
motive. In your useful pages, Mr. Editor, long ago, you have ad- 
verted to this very subject, the ‘‘ inflated waist-belt”, which, it appears 
is now manufactured with that wonderful substance called Indian 
Rubber. | 

The account states that an American gentleman, named Thompson, 
saved his life by the aid of one of these simple belts. Why, it may he 
asked, are these useful articles not in general use? Surely there can 
be nothing humiliating in the bravest man using such means to preserve 
his life—the cost can be but trifling. The lives of seamen are too 
valuable, and their services too important to the nation, to allow the 
price of such an article, were it even much greater than it is, to be a 
bar to its universal adoption, and it is both politic and humane that 
every means which can, in any way, contribute to their preservation, 
be used, let the expence be what it may. Another point which 
you have also before adverted to in your pages, Mr. Editor is 
the frequent loss of valuable lives by the upsetting and swamping of 
ship’s boats. It-is surprising to think of the extraordinary neglect 
in not using the means, already well known, for obviating the 
disaster of boats swamping.—that of converting)them into “safety 
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boats ’’, which can be done by various plans as simple as efficacious, — 
a peculiar form given to boats would insure their not upsetting, but 
this may not perhaps be convenient for all purposes, many plans for 
rendering boats buoyant under any circumstances, short of being stove 
by rocks, have been devised ; yet, with the exception of the curvilinear 
form of the life-boat, no mode for preventing a boat from upsetting has 
been invented. The balance of the South-sea canoes fitted in the man- 
ner they are used by the native islanders, is inapplicable to European 
boats, but we think it might be so modified as to answer the purpose. 
Some of your readers, who may possess a mechanical turn, may be in- 
duced, Mr. Editor, to exercise their ingenuity, in producing a model 
that shall be unobjectionable, and for which, they would deserve a ‘‘civie 
crown’! 

Another subject worthy of a few words, is the frequent occurrence 
of the massacre of the crews of ships trading to the islands of the Great 
Ocean, by the natives. It is a convincing proof, that, the experience 
of past years is lost on the majority of the commanders of merchant 
ships. Notwithstanding that the particular disposition of the islanders 
of the different groups situated in this vast ocean, is pretty generally 
known, from the continued intercourse which, since Captain Cook’s 
time, has been kept up with them, and it is equally understood that 
even the most pacific among them, excepting the Taheitians and Sand- 
wich Islanders, and perhaps a few more, cannot be trusted with strict 
confidence—strange to say, we have repeated accounts of the un- 
guarded conduct of European commanders of ships, engaging in traffic 
with them, either with little or no distrust, or with slight preparation 
to avert any untoward event that might take place. Surely such fool- 
hardiness, or culpable carelessness, ought to be marked at least by our 
reprehension, in order to deter others from following in the same steps. 
If the mdividual commander, in every instance, alone suffered from 
his own imprudence, to call it by the mildest term, the case would be 
completely altered in its complexion, but, unfortunately, the careless 
master is not only the first who generally falls, but his death involves 
that of many, and in some occasions the whole of the crew, which, 
besides being a national loss, are for the most part sacrificed from the 
want of wholesome laws for their protection in such cases. 

It appears quite an absurdity to talk of restrictions upon the private 
management of merchant ships and their crews, as being against the liberty 
of the subject. The evils will not end of themselves. The merchant’s first 
aim is economy in expenditure, and the greatest gain in trade; with some 
honorable exceptions as long as these are secured, he cares not a rush. 
If a seaman (as the national adage goes) is worth his weight in gold to 
the kingdom, and none perhaps will gainsay that; plain practical 
laws should be framed, bearing upon every point of his duty and condi- 
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tion, not only to compel him to perform that duty strictly, but to 
guarantee a full measure of justice to him as an_ equivalent. 
But such laws should not be drawn up by lawyers, or in legal lingo, 
which Jack swears is an idiom beyond his comprehension! And if the 
merchants and shipowners are content to leave all measures in irregular 
trading voyages to the Pacific, to the sole discretion of the master, 
especially in his intercourse with savages; surely there would be no 
harshness or undue interference with private concerns, if an act of 
Parliament should dictate the proper cautionary mode to be adopted on 
such occasions. 

After all, much must be left to the discretion and professional know- 
ledge of the skipper, in voyages to the Polynesian isles; but, as we 
see unfortunately, in a multitude of cases, that the individuals in 
command of Merchant Ships, on those roaming voyages, however 
excellent they may be as practical seamen, are deficient in a most 
essential poimt, forthe security of property belonging to the owners, 
and the lives of men, who are incomparably among the most valuable 
of her Majesty’s liege subjects, legal instructions should be given to 
insure at least the latier. This can be done without any arbitrary 
infringement on the authority of the skipper, either over his crew, or the 
property under his care, by simply directing that upon intercourse with 
the natives of the South Sea (or Great Ocean) with certain exceptions, 
only a limited number of the natives should be admitted at one time into 
the vessels ; that a secure boarding netting shall on all such occasions be 
triced up entirely round the ship ; that every individual shall be properly 
armed for defence ; that a swivel or musketoon, and an arm chest with 
musket or fusees, be kept in the fore and main tops, whilst trading ; that 
vessels going on such voyages, be provided with two or four great 
guns; that every precaution be taken when it is necessary fora party 
to go on shore for water, traffic, or otherwise, to meet an unexpected 
attack, and that on no account should the captain, or any of the crew, 
become the aggressors. If these measures were invariably followed, 
we should no longer hear of such dreadful scenes occurring, as have 
been repeatedly published. 

The evil passions inherent in men, are alike characterstic of the spe- 
cies whether civilized or savage, and the only difference seems to be, 
that the latter being under no restraint from religion and moral culture, 
display them upon all occasions, when they can do so with impunity ; 
or, when at least a prospect appears for so doing without the return of 
evil. Hence we find that the attacks on merchant vessels, are generally 
commenced by savages at a moment when the crews are off their 
guard ; for they possess in common with all other animals, the instinc- 
tive cunning of taking advantage of circumstances to effect a purpose. 
This being long since established from experience, is it not wonderful 
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even with the sailors proverbial disregard of self) that we should still 
be pained year after year by the recital of events of this sort, the cause 
of which generally, when divested of the exciting aceompaniments which 
give a sanguinary colouring to such cncounters resolves itself into the 
single word ’’CARELESSNEss‘‘!! 

But a word more Mr. Editor, on one of the most prominent features 
of this subject. It is a nice point to touch upon—‘‘Humanity versus 
self interest”’—as vainly too, perhaps, should we reason on any: subject 
where the dictates of a benevolent feeling stand opposed to a financial 
measure, or else we should enlarge on the impropriety of supplying the 
savages with muskets and gunpowder in exchange for their commodi- 
ties. It is true that they were, prior to such traffic, in possession of 
offensive weapons, but their being so is not a justification for our adven- 
turers placing in their hands instruments far more destructive in their 
operation. Nothing indeed could be more impolitic, as has been 
abundantly proved in the instances of the North American Indians. 

It is stated that since the use of muskets has been introduced into 
New Zealand, the wars there waged by rival tribes have become less 
sanguinary ; this can be easily accounted for, from the simple fact, that 
one only of any two contending parties are in possession of the deadly 
weapon, and therefore the other which have only spears, arrows, &c., 
to oppose their foes, fight at a disadvantage by being kept at a distance, 
and consequently the musketeers become the victors upon easier terms 
(with little loss) than when all were alike armed with similar weapons, 
and it was hand-to-hand work. But this does not disprove the asser- 
tion, neither does it remove the moral stain from the action, an 
action which, having for its object gain, at the expence of human 
life, cannot be justified upon any plea which sophistry may advance. 
Besides, what benefit can be expected from this temporary lull in ex- 
tensive massacres? The preponderance of power in coast tribes, from 
the possession of the musket, will not tend to lessen their ferocity, or 
restrain them from the exercise of their brutal propensity of devouring 
their prisoners ; a practice, which is so truly unnatural and horrible, 
that although long surmised, it was not until lately that the fact could 
be believed! Ifa permanent peace could be established throughout 
these fine islands from such a cause, then, indeed, the musket would 
prove a ‘‘ goodly” instrument, far more efficacious then the hitherto 
praiseworthy and zealous endeavours of the missionaries, exerted, 
among others, towards that desirable end. But there can be but little 
hope of this whilst the traffic continues, for in due time, other tribes 
will become possessed of the weapon, and when all, or most are thus 
armed, unless, by that time the spirit of christianity shall become 
settled in the hearts of this warlike race of people, their contentions 
will be carried on with an effect far more certain, and with an ineal- 
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culably more destruction, than when the parties were simply armed 
with their spears. But thetraffic is not to be condemned solely because 
it supplies the savages with a dangerous weapon, but is doubly horrify- 
ing from the fact that in some (we hear in many) instances, barrels 
manufactured with imperfect metal, are made rurposely for the occasion, 
and which after having been discharged once or twice, lurst! and 
this transaction is conducted in a country boasting of its honour, 
honesty, and mercantile integrity. 

A few words more on another subject. It is a lamentable fact that 
the tragic scenes, the dreadful calamities attending the loss of ‘‘ Timber ”’ 
ships, continue to be repeated without producing more than a thrill of 
horror at their occurrence from year to year. 

The amount of shipping which annually proceed to our North Ameri- 
ean Possessions for timber and plank is very great, and no season 
passes without a repetition of accounts of ships water logged, and their 
crews either perishing, or being relieved after enduring the most 
dreadful sufferings.* A solitary case of this sort now and then, might 





* The Christopher is a case in point, and astill more recent one, is that 
of the “Earl of Moira” alluded to in a late number. The occurrence of 
these disgraceful scenes shall not be suppressed by this work ; they are notori- 
ously public on the wide ocean ; the vessels are pointed at by foreign ships, 
and well they may be, as the sacrifice of human life at the shrine of gold. 

This same vessel apears to have been passed repeatedly. Here are the 
accounts of two vessels who have witnessed the melancholy and disgraceful 
spectacle. 

BRISTOL—March.3: The Perseverance, Adams, from Teneriffe, arri- 
ved yesterday. 

Reports that on the 22d Feb., in lat. 42 33 N.. long. 1010 W., fell in 
with the brig Earl Moira, of Whitby, water logged, with loss of foremast 
and rudder stern stove in, and bow port open, there were three or four men 
lying dead in the main top, and one hanging above them cut in pieces. 
Captain Adams went himself to the maintop in hopes of finding one or the 
other still surviving, but the poor sufferers had apparently been dead five 
or six weeks, and the remains of the bodies exposed were in adreadful state 
of decomposition. Capt. Adams took away the carved figure from the stern 
to enable any party to identify the vessel; itis a figure with gold epaulets. 
Extract ofa letter from Captain Potter, of the brig Carron, dated Liverpool, 
Feb. 24, 1839:—On the 12th of February, in lat, 43 45 N., and long.13 5 
W. I fell in with the wreck of the brig Earl Moira, of Whitby, timber laden 
ang full of water, with only the mainmast standing. On nearing her 1 saw 
some men in the top, and hailed, but received no answer. I immediately 
sent my boat to the wreck, and found five or seven men in and about the 
top, but they had all been dead some time. They appeared to have been 
living om one of them, as part of a body was hanging to the after part 
of the top, quite naked, with the upper and lower parts quite gone, and & 
piece of an arm hanging to it, This was a dreadful sigh!—such as I hope 
never to see again.” | ole | 
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pass without engaging much public attention, but the constant annua! 
recurrence of such losses, and the dreadful sufferings by which they are 
attended, cannot fail of being remarked. There must be other causes 
for such a repetition of these occurrences, besides the stormy weather 
of the higher latitudes, and any seaman may point thein out without 
apprehension of being mistaken. 

Many of the ships employed in this trade are built with a spur, or 
sweep; a timber cargo in such a vessel becomes a straining one, and 
in heavy seas, her frame would be so shaken, as soon to admit water 
enough to settle her to the surface. Many of the ships, too, are old 
and unfit for such a purpose. We are told, likewise, that seamen do 
not hesitate to ship for these voyages, under the fatal delusion that 
come what will the vessel will not go down! what a dreadful realiza- 
tion of the prevalence of that proverbial want of forethought in this 
class of men! when to embark in them, is to rush headlong to a pro- 
tracted suffering, and after a miserable death to serve as food for their 
fellow men!! Many of the ships are delayed in America until too late 
in the season, and the consequenceis, that they are exposed to heavy 
gales, and high seas; those ships which are not strongly built suffer 
accordingly, and the miseries endured by the devoted crews are aug- 
mented bythe severity of the cold winds which sweep over the higher lat- 
itudes of the north Atlantic in early winter. 

The motive, or rather the want of motive, which induces the sailor 
to embark on such a voyage, may perhaps be excused, fortunately for 
the merchants, though too often unhappily for the seamen themselves, 
they are not mice in the choice. In too many cases they are put on 
board in an insensible drunken condition by crimps, and in others 
either obliged from want ofemploy, to ship for a voyage, or unable 
to discriminate whether a ship is sea-worthy or not. Look at her they 
may, but the craft which is to be their last no doubt is 

‘<a goodly ship to view, 
For plenty of paint and gingerbread, 
Had made her look like new.” 

But where shall the excuse be found for the masters, who venture 
on the die, with a thorough conviction of its uncertainty ? Surely the 
old plea of ‘‘ We can’t give up our bread—but must take what 
comes,” will not be held sufficiently cogent to exonerate them from 
the dangerous folly of accepting the command of a crazy old ship, upon 
the presumed certainty that ‘ laden with wood a vessel cannot 
sink!’ The remedies seem easy—and, if enforced would probably be 
effectual. 

Ist. Ships of the strongest construction only should be employed 
in the trade; and these should be built expressly for carrying timber, 
of a particular form, devised by competent and scientific naval archi- 
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tects—ships without sheer, flat-floored, and, perhaps, wall sided would 
probably answer, for it is presumable that the nearer the frame and 
moulding of the vessel approaches to such a cargo when in lump, the 
less strain there would be. 

2dly. An appointed period for sailing on the return voyage, after 


which, no ship should be permitted to leave America. 
3dly. Every vessel to be provided with two safety boats, capable 


7 carrying the crew, with gang casks of water alwaye kept stowed in 
them. 

stort A provision chest or two lashed in the quarter deck, fully 
stored. 

We have lately, Mr. Editor, seen a notice to the following effect —— 
‘* An association of a very useful nature has been formed in the North 
of England, for the purpose of preventing the desertion of merchant, 
seamen.” 

Can you inform us what the means are for effecting this desirable 
purpose ?* 

Some reflections are appended to the notice, which we here intro- 
duce :—‘‘ On the great injury caused by the desertion of merchant 
seamen we need not enlarge, for we are sure that every merchant has 
been, more or less, a sufferer from it. To a great naval and mercantile 
power, every arrangement calculated to promote the efficiency of the 
merchant service must be of importance—and the one in question is 
calculated to be of great advantage in this respect.”’ 

It is to be hoped that whatever is done will be in aconciliating spirit; 
—liberal wages—good, full allowance of provision—and a refuge: 
against old age, are among the most efficient means, that would bind 
the seaman to his employer, and of course to his ship—but, whilst 
laws should be framed for compelling the seaman to do his duty, he 
should be protected from ill treatment. 


* We cannot give the information which our correspondent asks, but 
shall be thankful to any of our readers who will enable us to do so, 
In the mean time we extract from the Shipping Gazette the following . 
opinion of a correspondent on the subject of provisions on deck. To 
us it is unintelligible Ed. N. M. 

Arbroath, Jan. 12, Wind N., weather cleer and frosty. 

The Thomas and Ann, Duncan, arrived in the offing last night, five 
weeks from the Sound, has been at sea all the time, had her decks 
swept by a sea that carried away both boats, round house, bulwarks, 
water casks, and a harness cask of beef, and caused the vessel to make - 
a good deal of water; the crew had been on short allowance for three 
weeks, and the stock was exhausted when they made the land: one of © 
the boys frost bitten, and two others hurt, but as the master has not 
come on shore, and the tide will not serve till after post hours (half- past 
7 P. M.) wecannot state particulars. 
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The practice of carrying provisions and water on deck, particularly in 
winter, cannot be too much reprehended, and although discountenanced 
by Lloyd’s and insurance offices, by refusing to allow their loss to form 
part of a particular average, is still too general; it is to be believed that 
the sufferings of many a crew, caught in the late gales, have been much 
aggravated by adherence to this habit. | 


Pabal Chronicle. 


Piymoutu, Thursday, May 9.] The Royal Adelaide, 104, was 
paid off on Friday, and at sunset the flag of Lord Amelius Beauclerk 
was struck. On the following morning the Jmpregnable was commis- 
sioned, and the flag hoisted (blue at main) of Admiral Sir Graham 
Moore, K.C.B. as Commander-in-Chief at this port. On the day the 
Royal Adelaide was paid off, Captain White presented his coxswain, 
Taswell, with the Admiralty medal for good conduct, and informed 
him that, in addition to a pension of 34d. per annum, he would have 
a gratuity of 15/. Myrtell (captain of the fore-top) was also rewarded 
with a medal and a gratuity of 7/. in addition to his pension of 24/. A 
medal was also presented to Webb, a marine, whose gratuity will be 
fixed by his own officers.—Jn Hamoaze—I\mpregnable, San Josef, 
Belleisle, Druid, Racehorse, Sylph, Netley, Carron and Hecate 
steamers, Ports Buoy Boat.—In the Sound—Powerful.—Two com- 
panies of the 29th Regiment were ordered suddenly away from this 
garrison yesterday morning, For Bristol; the remainder, we under- 
ait will shortly follow, and he replaced by the 25th Regiment from 
york. | : 


ee 


Presentation to the King, by the Minister of Marine, of M. Paul 
Gaimurd, President af the Northern Scientific Commission. 


On the 18th of April, M. le baron Tupenier, Minister of Marine, 
presented to the King, M. Gaimard, President of the Northern Scien- 
tific Commission. After having expressed his approbation of the 
Operations of the commission in 1838, His Majesty directed that they 
should be continued this year. The Feroe Islands, the northern part 
of Spitzbergen, Cherry Island, and Lapland are the principal points to 
be explored. The King pointed out some researches in hydrography 
and natural history which it would be important to undertake in these 
regions. The expedition will leave the Port of Havre in May for 
Forshavn inthe Feroe Isles, and will proceed from thence, direct to 
Hammerfest where M. Gaimard is by appointment, to meet the Swe- 
dish, Norwegian, and Danish astronomers, philosophers and naturalists 
which their Majesties the Kings of Sweden and Denmark had wished 
to join the French Commission. The Astronomical, Magnetical, and 
meteorological observations which have been made during the last 
winter, with arigorous exactness and an admirable constancy by Messrs. 
Lottin, Lillehook, Bravais and Siljestrom, at Bossecop in Finmark in 
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70° north latitude, will be also continued another year either by these 
gentlemen, or by other observers. | 

The Corvette La Recherche is again destined for this voyage and 
will be again commanded by M_ le Capitaine Favre, an officer of 
acknowledged merit. 
7 AnNaLES Maritimes, Apaix, 1839. 


tLaw Proceedings, 
Decx Loaps—Continued from page 350. 


Mr. Baron Gurney.| Is it chocks, or Blocks? 

Mr. Sergeant Wilde.| Chocks,—the two windlass chocks. If there is 
any thing to show the extreme violence with which the sea broke over, can 
you conceive any thing more decisive than the chocks of the windlass—the 
support, and the prop and the stay by which the ship is to resist the effect 
of the wind when riding at anchor, the cable being fastened toit? If 
that should go, the ship would no longer derive safety from the anchor. 
‘“CWashed overboard two windlass chocks, one of the lower booms with the 
cranes and gear belonging to it.”” And here is a bit of the finest pathos 
I ever met with, ‘‘ And all the cooking utensils;”—pots and pans ! Now I 
say, that is very like a protest well considered ashore; for I cannot believe 
that pots and pans would have existed in the mind of a seaman whose 
attention had been absorbed by the terrific effects of the gale. I have now 
read what has neppeee before the deck cargo was thrown overboard,and 
when the ship had all the protection from it. A great use of deck cargo, 
stated on the other side, is for the security of the stanchions and rails :— 
they are gone--what becomes of the deck cargo when they are gone? 

You will find therefore all idea of protection is out of the case. Then on 
the evening of the next day they go on to give an account of what hap- 
pened. They say, the ship had become completely water-logged, I ask 
ie to compare this statement with Mr. Bayley’s evidence, and tell me it 

e has not given a most correct acount. He says the tendency of the deck 
cargo would be so and so, and the effect soand so; and you find every 
thing he stated happened. The consequences which he says would result, 
you here find distinctly detailed. The ship will become water-logged,and 
the distress will happen; and you perceive that the only object which these 
men are able to point out with regard to deck cargoes, is negatived in the 
particular case ;—the stanchions are not prserved, nor the rails: they go, in 
spite of the deck cargo, according to the statement in this protest. Taking 

erefore the evidence as thus given, I say, independent of all question of 
deck cargo, and the ship of a certain age and a certain condition, at acer- 
tain season of the veeeat say, Look at this deck cargo, noticed and com- 
mented on before the ship sailed— see the effect that had on her, and see 
her condition when she arrived, and when the effect could be compared with 
this protest ; and then see whether this ship was not overloaded, whatever 
may be the general rule on the subject. I deny the right at all; and sa 
in the particular case, even ifit did, they have exceeded it, and are liab 
to the consequences of that excess. 

Now what is the evidence on the other side? Ido not presume to anti- 
cipate, or speculate on the impression which it may make on the mind of the 
learned Judge; but 1 am quite sure I may take the liberty ofsaying no 
evidence of that sort would surprise him. Iam sure it is not new to him, to 
know that in an indictment for a nuisance, for instance, there was never yet 
one that you could not find witnesses to prove that the nuisance was bene- 
ficial and wholesome. 

Mr. Baron Gurney.| 1 once heard a night:.:an swear that his cart did 
not stink. 

Mr Serjeant Wilde.| 1 was not aware it was carricd so high.as that, but 
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I know medical men have been called to prove there was nothing deleteri- 
ous in certain drugs; and so there is nothing so absurd. These ignorant men 
who are travelling on to their own destruction, who are warned by no expe- 
rience, and hundreds of vessels going to the bottom and leaving widows 
and families destitute,—these men will still persist in spite of the result of 
facts,—they will go on; and it happens when a man adopts an absurdity, 
he is the better satisfied the greater length he can carry it: they are not 
content to say that the ship may safely take it, but now say the ship is 
better with it! Such evidence you must expect in every case; and you must 
exercise your judgment, not only on the facts proved before you, but also 
with regard to the common experience and consent of mankind. Tell me 
why premiums of insurance are trebled, and the clubs don’t permit their 
ships to take deck cargo ; and then tell me why ship-owners bear the loss, 
ana tell me whether it is because they load their ships properly? When 
you look to men acting for their own interest, claiming as intelligent per- 
sons,—when you find one common notion adopted by all,—I say this cus- 
tom is bad on the ground of humanity. My friend says, the question is 
not whether humanity calls aloud for some new regulation, but the ques- 
tion is what the practice has been. I beg leave to differ from that; and if 
he supposes humanity does call aloud, I appeal to my Lord if that is not a 
very good ground upon which a bad custom should be held illegal. That 
which tends to sacrifice property and life, is a bad and an unreasonable cus- 
tom; but when it is condemned by the practice of underwriters requiring 
larger premiums, and ships being restrained, and express stipulations being 
introduced,—when the conduct of men shows it is the subject of con- 
demnation,—the custom itself is essentially bad ; it is inconsistent with the 
safety of the ship and the crew, and of the safety of the shipowner. 

ItI am right, whet is the answer to this case? It cannot be pretended 
there has any custom appeared of the owner of the timber bearing the res- 
ponaibility : what is the other answer? There is, my Lord wiil be pleased 
to observe, a most extraordinary oversight and fallacy in the argument of 
the defendant. My case on the part of the shipper is—You put my cargo 
into great jeopardy; you therefore ought to be, and you are, responsible 
forit. What is the argument on the other side? (I deny the validity, as 
far as itis used, but let me see the effect of it.) Why, it betters the ship;— 
but the question is, whether it betters the cargo ! Sipnoss it does better 
the ship, have you a right to do it at the expense of the shipper? No, you 
have not. What is the mars to have a cargo on deck? Because it is 
handy to throw overboard! That is a great inducement to the shipper’s 
certainly. Did you ever hear such an argument as that! and not one 
witness has been asked on the part of the defendant that the cargo is not 
exposed to more hazard ; and that is the whole question betwen the parties. 
I agree, it is handier to throw it overbourd, and give him the benefit of 
the argument; and I hope he will give me the benefit that the owner should 
wey for it.—That fallacy runs through the whole of the defendant’s case. 

ell, but then the last resort is this,—“‘ It is put there with your knowledge 
and consent.” New let me see the value of that. I cannot illustrate it 
better, though I may find it necessary to say a word upon it, than asking 
you to suppose you have engaged a man to convey a quantity of goods, as 
carrier, from your warehouse at Horselyduwn or elsewhere; your counting 
house is in Broad-street, and the man comes and says—‘‘ I want a load of 
those goods” and you give him an order—‘‘Deliver twenty loads of goods 
to such a person,” and that order is taken down to your warehouse: the 
Carrier is to load the goods ; your warehouseman has nothing to do with it, 
he is your agent, he takes care of the goods. He goes, therefore, and 
presents the order, and goes on loading, and at last says to your agent, 
‘I wish you would give me such an article, I want to put it on the top;” 
and the man says he will, and does give it to the carrier; and away goes 
the cart, and it upsets. When you come to inquire into it you say, hy 
did you load it in that way? it is excessive ; the around, is covered wit 
snow; or, the roads are bad,—what right had you to load it in that way ?”— 
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*©Q! your warehouseman knew it, and put it there.”—“‘ What, if he did? 
Our warehouseman was not our agent to consent to improperly loading the 
on, or assist in loading.” 
ow what is this case? First of all, I say, that my learned friend’s 
argument must be borne in mind. You must have reference to the whole 
ee and custom; and if ship-owners have been in the habit of loadin 
eck cargo, and paying for it when lost, any shipper of goods who shoul 
deliver goods, knowing they where to be loaded on the deck, would deliver 
such goods with reference to the responsibility of the ship-owner. He 
delivers what goods he has, but leaves the stowage to the ship-owner; 
and during a practice of fifty years, or as long as the practice has existed, 
the ship-owner has paid, and the ship-owner asks by his agent for goods to 
load on deck I say, in such a case, if the shipper himself where asked 
what is the effect sustained, must it not be taken to be delivered with 
reference to the responsibility? Take it with his knowledge ct deny 
his knowledge in the particular case, but that every one en in the 
trade must know'that aoe have been in the habit of loading deck cargo 
peel alow d for it;)—take it that the plaintiffs themselves were asked for 
goods, and gave them under such circumstances—would that be a consent 
and a knowledge that would discharge the shipper? I deny it uterly; and 
the case my friend cited has no relation to it, badly as it is reported. I ask 
you theretore,Gentlemen, supposing every shipper who has hitherto shi 
shipped on the understanding that, under a charter which did not stipu- 
late for a deck !oad, the ship-owner stood responsible,—is that consent to 
be taken with reference to that responsibility, or without it? Would it not 
be manifestly unjust, when two men areacting in a custom universal amon 
the trade, to take the acts of one, and discharge the ee, of the 
other? Deck cargo has always been delivered on the understanding that 
the ship-owner is responsible. When the shipper is to be responsible, do 
you not know that the charter is adapted to it—“ in and over all?” Is 
there any thing of the sort here? Nothing. I deny Mr. Price’s knowledge 
in the particular instance; and as to general knowledge, that general 
knowledge is combined with the responsibility of the loss. 
’ Now who is Mr. Jameson? The man who has the care of the ponds; 
the man who receives and orders goods, and puts them on board the ship 
A. or B.—or the Christopher among others ; and then the ship Christopher 
goes to the pond and picks out her own loading. It is not that the shipper 
sends such a quantity of goods as he thinks fit, but that the ship-owner, 
or the master, mate, and crew go to the pond:—there is my loading; and 
he takes what he thinks fit, and puts it on board. Who is Jameson? He 
is our warehouseman at Horselydown ; he is the man who has the care of 
the pond. Is he authorized to effect the plaintiff's right, and discharge the 
ship-owner? No. It is very easy, to prove conversation with a man on 
the other side of the water, and to give us such gossip as this. He 
comes on board admiring his own goods; which is now tortured into 
approbation of the stowage—or,if they please, thestowage also. His goods 
may be stowed, in one sense, in a bad place, but what has he to do with it? 
Is he proved to stand in the situation of the agent who is to control the 
charter, which subjects the owner to pay for deck cargoes?. Has he 
power to approve or disapprove of the manner in which the owner of the 
Christopher, shall load the ship? He has nothing on earth to do withit. 
-A question was asked about the tackle ; BS Wes Jameson did see it, has he 
-any right to interfere and control it? Not the least in the world. The 
practice seems to be, to leave the master of the ship to take from the pond 
what cargo he thinks proper. Has it ever been urged by the owner, ‘““Why, 
sir, your agent stood on the shore at Canada, and saw that cargo, or might 
have seen it; or, it was so universally known, they must have known it,” 
—has such an answer ever been given? No. I say, therefore, that the 
assent, the knowledge of the shipper of goods, of the manner in which the 
owner is about to stow, has no relation to this case. I agree, if, under 
.particular circumstances, the charterer and the ship-owner were to say, ‘(Now 
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we Will agree as fo the manner in which the cargo is to be loaded,” und the 
shipper exercised his discretion and came to an agreement, it would be a 
different thing; or if it was an article that could not safely be stowed away 
below, and was generally stowed on deck, there the nature of the article 
and the usage might control. 

Now let me see the case my friend refers to. The only case I know of 
an underwriter being charged for deck cargo is a case relating to oil of 
vitriol,—an article that cannot be loaded below, unless embedded in sand of 
a peculiar manner; and unless it is so done, it is usual to stow it on the 
ceck, on account of the danger of the article. There was an insurance oh 
oil of vitrol; and the underwriters were held liable, because it was proved 
that it was the universal custom to take oil of vitrol on deck, and not 
below, unless imbedded in that peculiar mode I have described; it is 
sometimes done in one way, and sometimes inthe other; but where there 
is a particular article of a peculiar nature, it stands differently, In that 
case, by force of the usage connected with the nature of the article, the 
underwriter was held liable, because he had the most distinct notice of 
it by his insurance, and was bound to make inquiries if he thought fit. 
That has no relation to this case. My Lord has had handed up to him 
& report, which is certainly imperfectly reported—Mr. Baron .} 
The case of Major v. White. 

To be concluded in our next. 


Captiin Hewetr AND THE WEEKLY DitspatTcit. 


We owe it to our naval readers to record the result of 
proceedines by Captain Hewett, commanding Her Majesty’s Sur- 
veying Vessel Fairy, against the Weekly Dispatch newspaper, in 
consequence of a scandalous libel on that officer, tending to injure 
his character among who those are unacquainted with naval matters, 
although of so gross and exaggerated a nature as to be entirely dis- 
credited by those who are. ‘The case arose from the punishment of 
a seaman of the Fairy, at Woolwich for such mutinous conduct, which, by 
the articles of war would have insured the punishment of death by a 
court .nartial; and although he was treated with the utmost leniency 
_ an even kind consideration by Captain Hewett, which he himself ac- 

knowledged, the case was reported in the Weekly Dispatch as we 
have stated. The proceedings have been terminated in Captain 
Hewett’s absence by counsel on both sides; that of Captain Hewett 
accepting an apology from the Dispatch, and payment of costs of the 
suit; but we understand that it was Captain Hewett’s intention and 
instruction to his solicitor, to pursue the case to a conviction (which 
being a criminal court would have been a serious matter) unless the 
author of the libel was given up. 

This intention has been thus defeated, but we have no doubt that 
the narrow escape which that paper has had, will serve as a warning, 
in future, not to insert the trash of idle and ill-disposed persons, who 
notonly make themselves irresponsible, but fly from their colors when 
called upon to substantiate their assertions. a 

The following complete account of this affair will be found in the 
Naval and Military Gazette of the 18th May. | 

In our last two numbers we alluded to a case which has now been 
decided in the Court of Queen’s Bench, between Captain Hewett, 
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commanding Her Majesty's surveying vessel Futry, and the Weekly 
Dispaich newspaper. This was a case of gross libel; and as we are 
desirous of layimg before our readers a correct statement of the facts 
which occurred, and which may not otherwise appear (owing to the 
manner in which it has been terminated), we have been at some pains 
to obtain the following account of it, for the correctness of which we 
can pledge ourselves. As in similar instances of this nature, the pre- 
sent seems to have arisen from the ill conduct of a worthless character 
(a seaman of the Fairy), named Phillip Jones, who had been a 
constant offender from the time of his first joining that vessel, a year 
before. His conduct was so bad, that five warrants in the course of 
this interval had been made out for his punishment for gross offences 
which he had committed against the discipline of the service, neither 
of which was ever put into execution, he being as often forgiven by 
Captain Hewett, 


While the Fairy was lying at Woolwich last winter, the man Jones 
had leave to go on shore, with others of the crew, to spend Christmas 
Day, and to return to duty on the following morning. They all re- 
turned excepting Jones, iho did not make his appearance for several. 
days afterwards, and for which repetition of a too common occurrence 
with this man, he was only admonished by the Commanding Officer, 
and his leave for the present stopped. On the evening of 4th January, 
Jones, with another man, was directed to land the liberty men, and 
instead of returning on bvard, he absented himself without leave. At 
this time, and a few days previously, Captain Hewett, whose scientific 
employment usually required his attendance at the Hydrographical’ 
Office, was doing the senior officer’s duty at Woolwich, in the absence 
of Captain Hornby, who was on leave. Repairing on board his ship, 
between the hours of twelve and one (while the people of the Dock-. 
yard were at their dinners), to transact the business of the vessel, he 
was disturbed from his papers by an uproar on deck, which, on en- 
quiry, he found was occasioned by this man, Jones, who had returned 
on board in a state of intoxication, and was setting at defiance all’ 
attempts to quiet him; and it therefore became necessary to order him 
into confinement. This order was furiously resisted by Jones; and it. 
was his conduct at this time which produced the punishment that was 
necessarily, although humanely, inflicted, and gave rise to the libel in 
the Weekly Dispatch. On being ordered to be placed im irons by the’ 
Serjeant and Corporal of Marines, Jones armed himself with a hatch- 
hook (a large iron instrument made for the purpose of taking up the 
hatches of the lower deck, and a most formidable weapon in the hands. 
of a man in his then condition and generally violent temperament), and 
he wielded it so successfully against the petty officers that he wounded - 
both seriously, and there is no doubt he would have murdered them 
had he not been overpowered by further assistance. We learn, also,’ 
that when placed in confinement, his mutinous and blasphemous expres-_ 
sions kept the ship in an uproar until the evening; his threats of mur- 
der, accompanied by imprecations, being more those of a madman. 
than a rational being. Such conduct as this clearly placed him under - 
the first part of the 22nd article of war, which adjudges death to the 
person so offending, without any reservation whatever. . Had he been: 
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brought to a Court Martial for it, this must have heen the conse- 
uence, as the court could have no alternative whatever. Captain 
Hewett, however, without resorting to this extremity, which would 
bring down the whole weight of the above article of war,upon him, 
chose those means which the service places in his hands to preserve the 
discipline of his ship; and in conformity with established rules, the 
Seual investigation took place on the following day upon the quarter- 
deck of the Fairy, and a warrant, duly signed by the Captain, was 
made out, sentencing liim to receive thirty lashes. On the completion 
of this warrant, Jones was informed that he was at liberty to volunteer 
for any other of Her Majesty’s ships if he chose, and thereby escape 
punishment. This he declined doing; and therefore underwent, on 
the next day, a portion of that punishment which he had so justly 
incurred, i. e., twenty-four lashes only—six being remitted; and so 
mercifully were these inflicted, that he returned to his duty after the 
dinner-hour had expired (the time chosen for the Paviaroeaane as well 
as if nothing had occurred, and expressing himself as being glad to 
have escaped so easily. The above plain and simple facts of the whole 
of the case were distorted, and in the Weekly Dispatch of, 13th Jan. 
appeared as follows, under the title of ‘“‘ The Brutal Flogging of a 
Suilor at Woolwich ;”— | 


“© On Tuesday the Royal Dock-yard at Woolwich re-echoed to the 
surrounding hills the piercing cries of a brave fellow, who has often dauntlessly 
faced the perile of the ocean. ‘This poor fellow, ‘unused to the melting 
mood,’ except perhaps when his ship was being paid off, and appealed to in 
behalf of the shipwrecked widow or orphan of some brother tar, ectuall 
‘ played the women’ before his shipmates when about to undergo the self 
debasing torture of the cat-o’-nine-tails, nor was there any absence of the, 
imitation of the pride, pomp, and circumstance of similar Military sacrifices. 
at the shrine of Muscovite amusement. The ‘drummer beat to quarters’— 
the Marines were drawn up in martial array on the quarter deck—the bayo- 
nets fixed to guard the life of the gallant Captain, should his brother seamen 
revolt at the sickening sight ofa free-born Briton sunk beneath the emanci- 
pated black, or the sailors overturn ‘the Articles of War’ under which bloody 
code the horrible perpetrations are said to be legally inflicted. Thepoor culprit 
John [we will endeavour to give the name of the poor fellow next week}, 
was dragged up from ‘ the pe below’ ofthe Fazry, 10 guns, surveying 
sloop, cinder the command o 
that rank) the grating was rigged, and the women on board battened 

lown below, with a Marine sentry over them, to prevent them from bursting 
their prison-house, in anticipation of the effect of the groans of the poor 
raich inspiring them with masculine strength. The boatswain was or- 
dered to ‘to do his duty,’ and the poor fellow was ‘seized up to the gratings,’ 
hishands and arms being securely lashed with small corda to ‘the. fullest 
extent. While the boatswain was selecting the cats, the poor tar called out 
in piteous tones, such as would have touched the ‘heart of any one but one 
aed to. order such barbarity to be carried into execution. ‘Oh! mercy, 
mercy, dear Captain! a ee me, Sir’ andsimilar ejaculations. As 
well might he have attem to produce ‘spirits from the vasty deep.’ The 
work of blood proceeded, until the reekin lashes had. descended two hun- 
dred and sixteen times, with all the terrible vigour of a stardy man; for it 
is well known, tone but such are selected from the crew for Boatswain’s 
Mates,’ that they may be a terror on such occasions, according to the 
Phraseology and practice of some gentlemen ofthe Navy. The very shores 
orp eae with the cries of the miserable being, while many passing boats 
of aj] descriptions either rested on their oars, or backed their engines to. 
Jearn the eause; and we are informed, he was subsequently conveyed to the 


Capt. Hewett (one of the last year’s batch of 
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Marine Hospital’ where. we will acknowledge, that the experience of the 
sind hi (Mr. Parkin )will qualify him for the superintendence of this and 
simular subjects under his humane, medicinal care, in our very river, and in 
a timeofpeace. The nage he tes may be plastered with bills from the 
po tag Day the basement, with ‘Wanted men for the Navy,’—they will be 
on dead letters; and sailors, being men, will turn from them with embit- 
ered feelings and thorough disgust.““— Weekly Dispatch—Jan. 18. 
“The Fairy surveying sloop 10 guns, Capt. Hewett, lying off Woolwich 
Dock-yard, on besa of which the poor fellow was flogged last week, turns 
out to be Philip Jones alias, Deptford Jack. The poor fellow is doing well 
after the horrid torture of the lash inflicted upon him. Ten of the hands 
aly volunteered out of this vessel for general service.””— Weekly. Dispatch, 
an.30. ; 


Capt. Hewett, of course, immediately applied at the office of the 
Weekly Dispatch for the name of the author of this libellous effusion, 
and which a person calling himself ‘‘ the responsible Editor,” but who 
refused to give his name, declined doing. An_-offer was made by him 
to contradict any incorrectness in the statement, which on i:vestigation, 
should prove to be true; but Capt. Hewett decidedly declined entertain- 
ing any proposition without the name of the author of the libel. In 
order that it might be sent to him, he left his address, both to his 
house at Blackheath and his ship at Woolwich, telling the responsible 
Editor, at the same time, that he was then on his way to his attorney. 
Proceedings were accordingly commenced against the Weekly Dispatch 
and arule was obtained in the Court of Queen’s Bench by Captain 
Hewett’s counsel. On the case coming forward subsequently, that 
the rule might be made absolute, an accommodation was agreed upon 
in Capt. Hewett’s absence, by his counsel, and which, we understand, 
does not at all meet his views, being contrary to the directions left 
with his attorney at the time of framing the affidavits and whom he 
has not since seen. Capt. Hewett’s intention and instructions to: his 
attorney were, weare informed, to accept no compromise whatever, but 
to pursue the case to the end, unless the author of the libel was given 
uP: The report in the Ttmes newspaper, of the 9th inst., and to 
which we referred in our last, will show the conclusion of these proceed- 
ings—a conclusion entirely made up between the counsel on both sides 
while Capt. Hewett was at sea. On this occasion Lord Denman said, 
‘It would be quite areflectionon Capt. Hewett to submit to any loss,” 
and that ‘‘a complete retraction ought tobe made, and could not be 
made too public.” The counsel on the other side assented to this, 
and the retraction appeared in the Weekly Dispatch of the 11th inst. ; 
in the shape of a mixed explanation, and followed by threats, the whole 
scarcely deserving the name even of an acknowledgment of the libel, as 
will be seen by the following extract. 


“ Our readers, by referring elsewhere, will perceive that the rule nisi, 
obtained against us in the Court of Queen’s Bench, hus been discharged, on 
condition of our paying the costs. Weconfess that the <tatement we pub- 
lished respecting tbe flogging of Jones, the sailor, was a highly’coloured and 
an exaggerated one. That he was flogged, was admitted by the plaintiff's 
counsel but that his cries were heard by individuals on the opposite side of 
the wate?, wasa fabrication ofthe writer. Having libelled Capt. Hewett, 
inasmuch as we stated that the punishment inflicted on the seaman was ex- 
cessive, we felt bound to tender an apology in Court. We offered, however 
to Capt. Hewett, when he waited onus, a complete contradiction to apy part, 
of the article that was untrae. Capt. Hewett was not, it seems, prepared 
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to accept such terms ;—he quitted our office, and in three days application 
was made to file a criminal information against us. Thus we have been 
dragged into a court of law at an enormous expense. and, through the me- 
dium of Mr. Thesiger, have given the same contradiction that we would 
have published had Captain Hewett thought proper to accept of our terms. 
It is an unusual course to divulge the name of any individual corresponding 
with us; but in this case we were so scandalously treated by the author, 
who blinked the affair in every possible shape, refused to render us any 
assistance, and who, we discovered, wrote to us under an assumed name, 
that we had resolved to publish him to the world for having imposed on us 
8 bare-faced, impudent falsehood. Of Capt. Hewett, we shall say no more 
at present than this—that if his character aud reputation were injured by 
the publication of the alleged libel, we offered him ample means to set him- 
self right with his countrymen and brother officersand sailors; for it is no 
dishonour to make reparation foran offence. This business will make no 
difference in our future conduct; not only shall we continue to expose the 
brutal infliction of the lash on the naked backs of soldiers, but, if we find 
the same infernal system carried on inthe Navy, it would bea dereliction of 
duty on our parts 1f we did not boldly stand forward and execrate the dam- 
ning punishment.” 


Further, we are authorised to state, that not only is Capt. Hewett 
disappointed at the termination of this affair, inasmuch as that the 
author of the libel has not been given up, which should have been the 
leading feature of any compromise between the counsel, in accordance 
with the terms in which he expressed himself, not only at the office of 
the Dispatch, but to his attorney; but that he also considers the 
retractation to be far short of that which ought to have been made by 
parties professing, through the medium of their counsel, to be ready to 
redeem the character of an officer which they had so foully and so 
infamously aspersed. By their own confession, the author of the libel 
is a character of so foul a description that he surely can be considered 
no longer worthy of being screened even by the Weekly Dispatch ; 
and therefore the Editors of that paper ought now to give up the author 
to Captain Hewett (that person, by their own confession in the re- 
tractation, being not unknown to them), in order that he may be 
exposed to that same public odium which, even in their opinions, he 
so fully deserves. | 


Courts’ MaRTIAL. 


_ Matra, April 3.—On Friday last, Lieut. J. Polland Davey, second 
lieutenant of the. frigate Castor, was brought to a court martial, by 
his captain, held on board H.M.S. Bellerophon, President Rear Admiral 
Sir J. Louis, on a charge of neglect of duty, from drunkenness. The 
prisoner admitted the charge, but alleged in extenuation of the offence, 
the festivities of the regatta, which took place on that day; and having 
shewn certificates of 33 years service, with a good character, he prayed 
the court for a mitigation of his sentence. He was, notwithstanding, 
sentenced to be dismissed from the Castor, and placed at the bottom 
of the list of lieutenants. — Mediterraneo. | 


A Court Martial was held, on the 28th February, at Malta, on board 
H.M.S. Bellerophon, on Mr. D. P. Dumeresq, Mate of H. M. steamer 
Volcano, for charges of misconduct brought against him by one of the 
seamen belonging to the Volcano. The enquiry, which was instituted 
by the request of Mr. Dumeresq himself, lasted till the 2nd of March. 
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‘The Court came to the following decision—‘‘ That the charges were 
not proved, were groundless and malicious, and the Court did most 
fully acquit Mr.Dumeresq of all and every one of the charges brought 
against him.’’ The President, on delivering the prisoner his sword, 
said, ‘‘I have great pleasure, Mr. Dumeresq, in returning you your 
sword, and I am requested by the court to express their opinion to you, 
that you leave this Court without the slightest imputation or stain upon 
your character.’”’ One of the men belonging to tle Volcano, who isa 
most determined blackguard, brought the charge against Mr. Dumeresq. 
He had been ashore without leave, came off drunk, and behaved with 
great insolence to Mr.Dumeresq (who was officer of the watch),who 
ordered him to be putin irons until sober, when he remarked he had 
something to say to the Commander. He then made the accusation 
against Mr. Dumeresq; upon the conclusion, Mr. Dumeresq requested 
Lieut. West, the commander of the Volcano, to forward a letter to the 
Rear-Admiral for further investigation, which was granted in October 
last; but owing to the Volcano being at sea, and in quarantine, the 
Court Martial could not be brought forward before now. The above 
man (the accuser) was detained on board the Bellerophon at the 
conclusion of the Court Martial. Mr. Dumeresq was warmly congratula- 
ted after his acquittal by almost every officer who had witnessed the 
proceedings of the Court. 


MEMORANDUM. 
Admiralty, 30th March, 1839, 

The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty having had under con- 
sideration the price at which Tobacco ts charged to the Seamen in Her 
Majesty’s Navy, are pleased to direct that the same shall be reduced to 
One shilling a pound 

The date of the receipt of this notice is to be entered on the Log 
Books of Her Majesty’s Ships, and the exact remains of Tobacco ascer- 
tained by Survey, and reported in the usual manner by the Surveying 
Officers, in order that the Pursers account of Tobacco at the present 
issuing price may be closed, and a new account commenced at the 
reduced price. 

By Command of their Lordships, 

C. WOOD. 
To all Cuptains Commanding Officers, and 7 : 

- Pursers, of Her Majesty's Shipsand Vessels. 


MEMORANDUM, : 
Admiralty, May 6th, 1839. 

The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty having ordered Duck 
Frocks and Trousers to be issued triennialy to the Royal Marines in 
lieu of the Cloth Half Gaiters heretofore issued annually, are pleased to 
direct, that the said Frocks and Trowsers shall be constantly mustered 
with the other clothing and necessaries, and considered as part of each 
man’s equipment; and that they shall never on a? account be worn 
except in cases where Marines are sapeie in Her Majesty’s Ships 
in taking in Ballast or Guns, pany and scraping, and. such other 
heavy work as necessarily attends fitting and refitting, or on any 
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fatigue duty at the Dock Yards or elsewhere : and the established Forage 
Cap is to be invariably worn with the Duck Frock and Trowsers. 
By Command of their Lordships, 
C. Woop. 
To all Flag Officers, Commanders in Chief, 


Captains, and Commanding Officers of 
Her Majesty’s Ships and Vessels. 


MEMORANDUM. 
Admiralty, 15th April, 1899. 

The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty are pleased‘to direct 
that if Caulkers or Caulkers Mates shall do'duty as Carpenters’ Crew, 
and provide themselves with Carpenters Tools for the purpose, they 
shall be allowed Tool-Money, at Seven Shitings‘a Month, provided they 
produce Certificates from theit Captains or Commeanditig -Officers that 
they have done so. | : 
‘By Command of their Lordships, 
7 C. Woon. 
To all Captains and Commanding Officers, : 
of Her Majesty’s Ships and Vessels. 


Key West, Cape Fuornipa AnD APALACHICOLA LigHtTs.—and SHOAL 
oFF Iste Vacue, (Haiti.) 

The following is an extract from a letter addressed by Mr. Comforth, 
Master of the Barque Furges at Liverpool, to Capt. Livingston and by 
him transmitted to Capt. Beaufort, the Hydrographer at the Admiralty. 

Notice to Mariners.—Custom House, Key West, Collector's 
Office, June 30th, 1838.—The light vessel for the N. W. bar of this 
harbour has been placed at her Moorings. She lies about 8 miles from 
Key West at the junction of the North and N. W. channels, so as to 
serve as a guideto vessels entering either. . 

Vessels from the Westward coming in by the North channel, will 
bring the light-vessel to bear due South and run directly for her, and 
on reaching her station, will then run for the Lighthouse on Key West, 
unless the tide should be extraordinarily low. There is 10 feet water 
in this channel at low water, and 12 feet at high water. 

Vessels coming in by the N. W. channel, will bring the light vessel 
to bear S. E. 4 E., run for her and then steer for the Lighthouse as be- 
fore. This channel is considered the best, having from one or two feet 
more water than the other. 

Masters of vessels going out from key West will merely reverse the 
above directions. The light vessel shows one light at an elevation of 
about fifty feet, which may be seen in clear weather nine or ten miles. 

W. A. WHITEHEAD. 
Col., & Supt., of Lights. 


The Lighthouse on Cape Florida, which was burnt by the Indians. 
still remains unlighted.. The exterior of the building appears to be 
uninjured. | _ 

A Lighthouse is built on the Westend of Dog Island which forms 
the East pass of Apalachicola and St., George’s island The. lutitude 
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of the Lignt is 29° 45’ N., and.the, longitude about. 84° 235’ W. - It 
revolves once in three minutes, is 55 feet above the. level of the sea and: 
appears like a star of the second magnitude. A black streak-is painted 
round the Lighthouse 5 feet from the ot to distinguish it from St., 
Mark's, and St., George’s. It was first lighted onthe 21st of February 
1839, and has 14 reflectors. It bears N.3 E., from the Bar, 34 miles. 
I cannot answer for the correctness of ita longitude, forI could-not go 
there myself, but will try this voyage. I obtained this longitude from 
the Pilots. , 

There is a rock off the Isle of Vache, Island of Haiti, laid down in 
Purdy’s new chart of the Windward Passage, of which no notice is taken 
in the Nauticalor newdirectionbook. Butthis. voyageat Apalachicola, 
Capt. Joseph Price of the Brig -Ehzabeth. of Liverpool, informed me 
that in December 1834, the Barque Columbine of Port.Glasgow,. 
struck a shoal.at some distance from land, from which she was: hove off 
with. a kedge and .was afterwards hove down when he was there (where?) 
loading. Can it be the same? for Capt. Price said, it was not known 
then. He had forgotten the particulars how it bore from the Isle of 
Vache, but says.that it is in the common track of Ships running along. 
the land. ; : 


orem ee i ee ee 


Buoys breaking adrift.—It appears from the repeated failure of the 
moorings of the Buoy at the Rundlestone, that the present method of 
securing them is inefficient in exposed situations, possibly the silat 
of hanging a weight at one end of achain passing over a swivelled pulley 
or block, attached to the bottom of the Buoy and so arranged as to 
slide on the standing part of the chain, might afford a hint for easing the 
strain of heavy seas, the probable cause of buoys breaking adrift. 

The avoidance of the obvious difficulty of fouling, would depend on 
the greater facility of turning the swivel, than of twisting the parts of 
the chain roundeach other, and perhaps acircular Buoy with an elliptic 
section, and tumble home sides aloft and flat decked for the facility of 
pumping out if leaky, would best resist the turning action of tides and 
weves, while it could be constructed in this form of extreme strength | 
from its elasticity and lightness with 4 series of ? inch planks, similar to 
the double planked Boats in H. M. Service. 

The lightness thus obtained would enable a given displacement to 
support with.ease the extra weight of doubled chain, though perhaps 
a Lighter chain would be eventually found sufficient, and also the weight 
required to return the Buoy to its position on a falling tide, or after 
the lift of a heavy sea. 

A few failures would best give the data requisite for an estimate of 
the weight and conditions to effect this object, as well as the probability 
of fouling; it is evident the weight must be sufficient to prevent a 
succession of waves, aided by the wind, from running it chock up to. 
the block, and thus rendering the whole a common mooring chain 
without a spring or its equivalent. 

The principle is in common use in stone crushing machines though. 
ia a simples torm; and effectually prevents the stoppages or deatruction 
which 00k place previous to its mtroduction. The form of Buoy here. 
recommended ..is a modification of the flat decked octagonal Buoys 
used in Brest Roads. The angular forms in use in England are 
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extremely dangerous to small boats and vessels. While the flat deck 
would afford a refuge occasionally to persons upset near a Buoy if 
Battens for climbing were provided, and would equally afford the 
greatest facility in securing chains or Hawsers brought by boats. 


The following appeared in a Dover Paper in August last.— . 

When the dense fog which overspread the horizon here on Friday 
Se’nnight had cleared away, about 10 the sky became so bright that 
one of the most imposing views of the opposite coast presented itself that 
ever was witnessed from our shore.—It was dead low water which 
favored the view, and it seemed as if a curtain had been suddenly with- 
drawn exhibiting the whole line of the French coast, as distinctly as if 
it had been a few miles off. Calais, was so plainly distinguishable that 
comparatively minute objects were plainly discernable. Boulogne Piers 
were perfectly visible; the sails of the vessels in that harbour were 
observed outspread and the whole of the villages along the coast seemed 
so close at hand that the spectator on Dover Pier might fancy them as 
near as the Martello towers immediately adjacent to Folkstone, Dover 
Chronicle. 


THE ARCHIMEDES STEAMER. 


I do’nt observe, Mr. Editor, any communication to the public, of an 
important alteration (and let us hope improvement) going on in steam 
affairs One day this month I observed a vessel going at a most rapid 
rate, amongst the ‘‘above bridge craft” of the Thames, without being 
able to see by what means she was put in motion; a small chimney, 
however, led to the belief that steam had to do with her movenients. - 
Upon enquiry, I found that the objections sailors with so much 
reason have, to steam craft is likely to be obviated, and that there 
is to be seen in the East India Dock, as beautiful a craft as 
ever set upon the water, (one of those sort of things, which 
forcibly reminds us of Cooper’s ‘‘ Water witch’’) now fitting out, and 
although to be propelled by steam, will have no more the appearance 
of a steamer, than the Pique frigate has. ; 

There is, in fact, to be no evidence whatever of a steamer, except 
the chimney, and which, not being extravagantly large, may easily be 
supposed that of the gally, (it standing much in the same position as a 
man of war’s gally), and may, when not wanted be struck, or reefed. 

This vessel is called the Archimedes, and is to be propelled by the 
screw, known by the name of that celebrated Mathematician of old, all 
which will no way interfere with her sailing properties. This vessel and 
her machinery are projected by a Mr. Smith, whose ingenuity cannot 
fail of being abundantly rewarded, should this plan succeed, of which 
there seems to be very sanguine hopes. Its principal merits, are that 
the ‘‘propeller” as he calls it, is totally under water, and beyond the 
reach of shot, and bids fair indeed to bring steam into general use-for: 
Naval purposes (of War.) The boat, the sight of which on the 
Thames the other day, has suggested these remarks was propelled bya 
modification of the same principle, and is the invention of the ipgeni- 
ous, Mr. Ericsson, but the Archimedes of Mr. Smith has evidently - 
every possible advantage over the other. . 
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H. M. Steamer Carron has been fitted with a new paddle-box, the 
invention of Captain Smith, R. N., the inventor of the practising 
target. Instead of having the paddle-wheel covered with the box 

nerally in use, a light boat rests on a slight frame, which is detached 
in three minutes and in the water. Captain Smith’s plan is to make it 
a life boat, but it is equally applicable to receive an ordinar boat, if 
preferred. The Commander in Chief and the Admiral Superintendent 
were on board on Wednesday to inspect its operation and expressed 
their high approbation of the invention. She sailed on Thursday 
evening with part of the baggage of Sir Graham Moore, and seamen 
gunners from the Excellent to join the ships at Plymouth. 


INTENDED FUTURE ARMAMENT OF THE Britisn Navy- 


FIRST RATES. 


120 GUNS, CALEDONIA, Main deck - 30 32prs. 41 8ft. (ce) 

; No. Guns. Wet. Ugth. Qatr.deck 2 6 32prs. 45 8ft. Gin. (6) 
Lower deck - 4 8in. 65 Oft. Forecastle §14 32prs. 25 6ft. 

28 32prs. 56 9ft. Gin. The Ships in this Class are,—Alziers, 

Middle deck 2 8in. 65 Qft. Royal Frederick, Royal Sovereign, Vic- 


32 32prs 50 ft. (a) | toria. 
Main deck - 34 32pre 41 8ft. (e)| ee” Weight of each Broadside, 1940 Ib. 
Qartr.deck 7 6 32prs. 45 8ft. Gin. (5) 








Forecastle $14 32p.car.17 104 Guns; Princess CHARLOTTE.: 
The Shipsin this Class are-—Britannia|Lower deck - 4 8in. 65 Oft. 
Caledonia, Hibernia, Howe, Nelson, Nep- 24° 32prs. 56 Of. Gin. 
tune, Prince Regent, Royal George, Royal! Middle deck 2 81m. 65 Oft. 
William, St. George, St. Vincent, Trafal- 28 32prs. 48 8ft. 
gar, Waterloo. Main deck - 30 32prs. 82 G6ft.6in 
EP Weight ofeach Broadside, 2028 lb. / Quartr. dk. 6 32prse. 45 ft. Gin (b) 
Forecastle §10 32p.car.17 
_110 Guns, Roya FREDERICK. The Ships in this Class are,—Camper- 
Lower deck - 6 8in. 65 ft, down, eo ae eee Princess Charlotte, 
24 32prs. 56 ft. Gin. Royal Adelaide, Queen Charlotte. 
Middle deck 4 §8in. 65 DSft. Bae” Weight of each Broadside, 1772 Ib- 
26 32prs. 56 Oft. Gin. 
SECOND RATES. 
92 Guns, Ropnry. The Ships in this Class are,—Asia. 
Lower deck - 6 8in. 65 Oft. Bombay, Calcutta, Canopus, Clarence, 
26 32pre. 56 ft. Gin. Formidable, Ganges, Monarch, Powerful, 


Maindeck 4 8in. 65 Of. Thunderer, Vengance. 
30 S2prs. 56 Sft. Gin. | Gag” Weight of each Broadside, 1488 1b. 


Quartr. dk. ? 7 
Forecastle oo Sa pre: Ale (©) ' 80 Guns, SUPERB. 


The Shipe in this Class are—London,!Lower deck - 8 in. 65 98 





Nile, Rodney. reais | 20 32pre. 56 Oft. Gin. 
GG Weight of each Broadside, 1652Ib. |Maindeck - 4  8in. 65 9ft. 
pe | 24 32prse. 50 9ft. (a) 

' 84 Guns, Asta. Quartr. dk. ¢ | 
Lowerdeck - 6 8in. 65 Of. Forecastle 74 32pm. 41 OR. (¢) 
24 32prs. 56 ft. Gin. The Ships in this class are,—Colling. 
Maindeck - 2 8m. 66 DSft. wood, Goliah, Superb, Vanguard. : 

_ 30 S32prs. 48 8ft. Gav” Weight of each Broadside, 1496 lb. 
Quartr. = 6 32prs. 41 8Bft. (c) 7 
Forecastle. §16 32p.car.17 
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THIRD RATES. 


78 Guns BELLEROPHON. Cornwallis, Defence, Devonshire, Edin- 
Lower deck - 4 8in. 65 Sft. burgh, Egmont, Hastings, Hawke, Hercu- 
26 32prs. 56 Oft. 6in. les, Hogue, Illustrious, Imaun, Implacable, 
Mamndeck - 2 8in- 56 Dft. Invincible, Malabar, Medway, Telville, 

30 32prs. 45 8ft. Gin. (b)| Minden, Mimotaur, Pitt, Pembroke, Re- 
Quartr.dk. 6 32prs. 41 Sf. e)|doutable, Russell, Stirhng Castle, Sultan, 
Forecastle 10 32p.carl7 Talavera, Tremendous, Wellesley, Wel- 


_ The Ships in this Class are,—Achille,|lington. 
Bellerophon, Cambridge, Donegal, Foud- (g" Weight of each Broadside, 1224 Ib. 
royant, Hindostan, Indus, Kent, Revenge. 








(ear Weight of each Broadside, 1356 lb. 70 Guns, BoscawWEN. 
| Lower deck - 4 8in. 65 Oft. 

72 Guns, EDINBURGH. 22 32prs. 56 Oft. Gin. 
Lowerdeck - 4 Sin. 65 9ft. Main deck - 2 8in. 65 Oft. 
24+ 32prs. 56 ft 26 32prs. 50 Oft. 


Main deck - 28 32prs. 41 8ft. 2 Quartr. dk. 24, 
Quartr. dk. t 4 32prs. 41 8ft. 3 (¢) Forecastle § 16 32prs. 39 7ft 6inBlmd. 
Forecastle §12 32pcar.17 The Ships in this Class are,—Cumberland, 


The Ships in this Class are,—Agincourt, Boscawen. 
Ajax, Anson, Armada, Bellisle, Bellona,| BQ” Weight of each Broadside, 1228 Ik 
Benbow, Black Prince, Blenheim,Carnatic, 


FOURTH RATES. 


50 Guxs, BARHAM, VERNON. 50 Guns, PoORTLANB. 
Main deck - 6 Sin. 65 Sf. Main deck - 4 8in. 65 8ft. 
22 32prs. 56 9ft. Gin. 26 32prs. 50 Bft. 


Quartr. dk. Quartr. ak} 4 32pre. 50 8ft. Gin. (6) 
} orecastle toe S2prs. 45 6ft. Gin. (%) Forecastle § 16 32prs. 25 6ft. ) 


The Ships in this Class are, —Alfred, | ‘The Ships in this Class are,—Chichester, 
America, Barham, Conquestador, Corn- Java, Lancaster, Portland, President, 
wall, Dublin, Eagle, Gloucester, Vernon, Southampton, Winchester, Worcester. 
Vindictive. Warspite. fee” Weight of each Broadside, 872Ib. 
[cia” Weight of each Broadside, 908 tb. | 


FIFTH RATE. 


44 Guns, MADAGASCA. sistance, Seringapatam, Sirius, Tenedes, 
Main deck - 2  8in. 60 8ft10in. Thalia, Thames, Thisbe, Trincomalee, Un- 
(26 32prs. 40 7ft. Gin. * daunted, Unicorn, Venus. 
Quartr. dk. 4 32prs. 40 7ft. Gin. * Ga” Weight of each Broadside, 708Ib. 
Forecastle §12 32pcar.17 
* Congreve or Bloomfield. 38 Guns, BELVIDERA. 
Endymion to carry 24 32prs. 40cwt. on Main deck - 2 Sin. 50 7ft. 
Main Deck, 14 32prs. Carronades on her 24 32pre. 39 7ft. Gin. * 
Quarter Deck, and Forecastle. Quartr. dk. 2 4 32prs. 39 7ft. Gin ® 
The Ships in this class are,—A fricaine,! Forecastle ; 8 32pcar. 17 
Andromeda, Druid, Endymion, Eurotas,| The Ships of this Class are — Belvidera 
Forte, Forth, Horatio, Hotspur, Isis, Leda,| Brilliant, Havannah, Owen Glendower. 
Madagascar, Meander, Nemesis, Seahorse, - © Bloomfield. 








Stag. Weight i 
(Ger Weight of each Broadside, 740 Ib. = Ce een 
42 Guns, RESISTANCE’ 36 Guns, PIQuE. 
Main deck - 2 Sin. 50 7ft. Main deck - 4  8in. 60. 8ft.10in. 
26 32prs. 39 7ft.Gin.* | 18 32prs. 56 ft 6in. 
Quartr.dk. 9 4 32prs. 39 7ft. 9in.* | Quartr. dk. 2 
Forecastle. 10 32p. car.17 Forecastle yi4 S2prs. 41 Bf. (c) 
* Bloomfield In the Amphion, Castor,-and Inconstant, 


The Ships in this Class are,—(CEolus, 32prs. 25cewt. 6ft. Guns are to be substi- 
Amazon. Amphitrite, Blonde, Boadicea,| tuted for those of 4lewt. =~ 
Briton, Cerberus, Circe, Clyde, Crescent,| The Ships in this Class are.—Active 
Dadalvs, Diana, Fisgard, Fox, Hamad-| Amphion, Eambrian, Castor, ‘Chesapeake, 
ryad, Hebe, Latona, Laurel, Leonidas,| Constance, Flora, Inconstant, Pique, Sy- 
Melampus, Mercury, Mermaid, Minerva,| belle. ; 
Naiad, Nereus, Penelope, Proserpine, Re- {” Weight of each Broadside, 648 Ib. 
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SIXTH RATES. 


First Class. 
26 Guns, VESTAL. 
Maindeck - 2  8in, 50 7ft. 


16 32pre. 40 7ft. Bin. * 
Quartr. dk. 2 32prs. 40 7ft. Gin. * 
Forecastle § 6 32prs. 25 6ft. 
* Cangreve, or Bloomfield. 

The Ships in this Class are,—Carysfort, 
Cleopatra, Creole, Iris, J uno, Spartan, 
Vestal. 

EQS” Weight of each Broadside, 452lb. 





24 Guns, Curacoa. 
No. of Guns 24 32prs. 40 7ft. Gin. * 
* Congreve or Bloomfield. 
The Ships in this Class are,—Aigle, 
Curacoa, Magicienne, Tribune. 
Kaz” Weight of each Broadside, 3841b. 





20 Guna, CaLypso. 
No.of Guns 20 32prs. 40 7ft. Gin. * 
* Congreve or Bloomfield. 
The Ships in this Class are,—Calypso, 
Coquette. 
GAS” Weight of each Broadside, 320Ib. 
Second Class. 
26 Guns, ANDROMACHE. 
Main deck - 2 G68pcar 36 5ft. 4in. 
18 32prs. 25 6ft. 
Quartr. dk. 


Forecastle ¢ 8 92pm. 25 Gf. 


The Guns in this Class are all to be on 
Hardy’s Compressor Carriages; and the 
fore-most and after-most Guns on each side 
of the Quarter Deck and Forecastle are to 
be fitted for transporting. 

The Ships in this Class are,—Actzon, 
Andromache, Calliope, Conway, Imogene. 

exe” Weight of each Broadside, 452Ib. 





26 Guns, ALLIGATOR. 
Main deck - 2 32prs. 25 6ft. 
18 32pcar.17 
Quartr, dk. . 
sa ' 6 18prs, 15 Sft. Gin. 


The Guns in this Class are all to be on 
Hardy's Compressor Carriages; and the 
fore-most and after-most Guns on each side 
of the Quarter Deck and Forecastle are o 
be fitted for transporting. 

The Ships in this Class are,—Alligator, 
Crocodile, Herald, North Star, Samarang. 
Talbot, Tyne, Volage. 

Kee” Weight of each Broadside 376lb. 





18 Guns, DaPHNe. 
No.of Guns 18 32prs. 40 7ft. Gin. * 
* Congreve or Bloomfield. 
The Ships in this Class are——Daphne, 
Dido. ; 
Ear Weight of each Broadside, 288lb. 


SLOOPS, BRIGS,&c. 


20 Guns Nimrop. 
NoofGuns - 2 32prs. 25 6ft. * 
18 32pcar.17 
* On transporting carriages. 
The Ships in this Class are,—Nimrod, 
Pearl, Tweed. ; 
EA” Weight of each Broadside, 3201b. 





18 Guns, MopEsts. 
No.of Guns 18 32pra, 25 6ft. 
Fore-most and after-most Guns on trans- 
porting carriages, 
The Ships in this class are,—Modeste, 
Rover. 
EQS” Weight of each Broadside, 288Ib. 
18 Guns, Harrier. 
No.of Guns 2 32prs. 25 6ft. * 
16  382pear.17 
* On transporting carriages. 


The Ships in this class are,—Champion,! No.of Guns 2 


Comus, Electra, Favourite, Fly, 
Hazard, Hyacinth, Larne, Orestes, 
Racehorse, Satellite, Scout, Wolf. 

Kae” Weight of each Broadside, 288]b. 


Harrier, 
Pylades, 





16 Guns, CoLuMBINE. 
No.of Guns 4 32prs, 25 6ft. * 
12) 382pear.17 
* On transportin;: earringes. 





The Ships in this class are,—Acorn, 
Albatres, Arab, Bittern, Columbine, Elk, . 
Fantome, Grecian, Heron, Liberty, Persian 
Pilot, Squirrel. 

Eg” Weight of each Broadside, 256}b. 





16 Guns, CHILDERs. 
No.of Guns 2 32prs. 25 ft. 4in. * 
14 382pcar.17 
* On transporting carriages. 
The Ships in this class are,—Childers, 


lc, Cruizer, Harlequin, Jaseur, Lily, Peli 
can, Pelorus, Racer Raleigh, Rinydove, 
Rose, Sappho, 
Sparrowhawk, Trinculo, 
derer, Wasp, Wolverene, Zebra. 


Scylla, Serpent, Snake, 
Victor, Wan- 


fe” Weight of each Broadside, 2561b, 





10 Guns, ALGERINE. 
18prs. 20 6ft. 
8 18pcar.10 

The Ships in this class are,—Algerine, 
Britomart, Camelion, Curlew, Espoir, Har- 
py, Leveret, Musquito, Nautilus, Pantaloon 
Partridge, Rapid, Rolla, Saracen, Savage, 
Sealark, Scorpion, Waterwitch, Weazle, 
Wizard. 

Bae” Weight of each Broadside, 90 Ib 
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BRIGANTINE, DOLPHIN. | Nors,—(a.b.ande.) These Guns are 
No.of Guns 1 32prs. 40 7ft.Gin. be introduced into the Service, and wil 
2 32prs. 32 ultimately supersede the present Guns of 


The Ships in this class are,—Bonetta,| the dimensions stated below : but as there 





Dart, Dolphin, Spy. are & great many of the old pattern in store, 
Rae” Weight Teach Broadside, 64Ib. pel are to be used as long as they last, as 
a ollows,— 
Brisk. New Guns. Old Guns. 
No.of Guns 1 32prs 40 7ft. 6in. cwt. ft. in. cwt. cwt. ft. in 
) 2 24pcar. 10 | (a) 32pr.50 9 Oor 48o0r50 8 0 
The Ships in this class are,—Brisk, Buz-: 46 9 0 
zarj, Charybdis, Forester, Griffin, Lynx, (6) .. 45 8 Gor, 40 7 6) 
Termagant. Congreve. 4 
Kae” Weight of each Broadside, 56lb. | 41 8 08 
(c) 41. 8 Oor Bloomfield. 4§ 
Ge” Carronades are in all Ships to be|\"” °° * 7 62 
mounted on Sir T. Hardy,s compressor | Congreve. § 








Prace EsTaBLisHMENTS OF THE Navy or Great Barrain, 


FIRST RATE. a: Feb 20 includ Oct 1 inclad 
Feb 90 includ Oct 1 includ 1839 B 1834 B 

; 1839 Boys 1834 Boys} Belvidera - - - 265-389 260 - 34 

ian - 820-66 790 - 58 Pique - - - - 305-39 — — 
sl cn 785-66 750 - 58 SIXTH RATE. 

Princess Charlotte 725-66 670-58\Guveye . _ 310.88 178 226 

SECOND RATE. Calypso (buldng) - 185-33 —-— 

Rodney - = - + 695-60 720-52! Andromache - - 165-33 160-26 

Asia & Venguard - 645-60 630 - 52) Dido & Daphne - 160-33 —-— 

THIRD RATE. SLOOPS. 

Revenge- - - 690-58 570-45)Nimrod . - - 180-24 120.22 

Edinburgh- - - 540-58 520-45|/Modeste - - - 125-24 —-«-—= 

Boscawen (buldng.) 570-53 520-45) Rover - - - 125-2 —-— 

FOURTH RATE. Harrier - - - 120-24 110-22 

Barham - - - 445-47 420-41/Columbine - - 115-24 110 22 
Portland - - - §895-47 380-41 GUN BRIGS. 

FIFTH RATE. Algerine - + - 60-10 50- 9 

Madagascar - 290-39 275 - 34|Bmsk - - 55 10 50- Q 

Resistance - 280-39 275 - 34\Schooners & Cutters 40- 8 40- 8 





SANDWICH ISLANDs. 


_ The Sandwich Islaniis Gazettes to the 11th of November contain 
the copy of some regulations for the port of Lahaina, in the island of Maui 
which are stated not to have given satisfaction to the commercial part 
of the community, and to have been framed and adopted through the 
influence of a ‘‘ quondam missionary,’’ who had ‘‘ obtained the office 
of teacher of political economy, &c., to His Majesty the King.”” The 
articles more particularly complained of do not seem, however, to bear 
out the exceptions taken to them. In order to provide against contra- 
band trade, the masters of vessels are required not to pay for refresh- 
ments they may stand in need of, in other articles but such as are not 
prohibited, nor to trade inany suchashe shall not havegiven the harbour- 
master a list of. Sailors from foreign ships are forbidden to spend the 
night on shore, without leave from the governor, and if so found out, 
are to be put in confinement till the next morning, and then delivered 
up tothe master on board, who must pay 86 for each man so delivered 
In case of sickness, leave, on application, will be given to reside on 
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shore. No native-born inhabitants of the Sandwich Islands are to be 
taken or engaged on board without license from the governor,and then 
subject to bond in $200 for his return in the space of 14 months. This 
regulation appears a salutary provision against the possibility of natives 
being enticed away by captains for other purposes than those of servi- 
ces on board ships. Generally the rules seem to be drawn up with a 
view to prevent desertion among the sailors arriving there, as well as 
for the preservation of good conduct on shore. Times, 24th A pril, 1839. 


—> 


The steam-ship Archimedes (230 tons N.M.), Minter, arrived here 
yesterday from London. She is fitted upon a new principle with her 
machinery, which is the invention of T, Smith. Esq., and manufactured 
by Messrs. Rennie. The vessel is at present propelled at the rate of 
ten knots by the log, with a screw working upon an horizontal axle in 
the after run of her, the screw making 150 revolutions in the minute. 
The time taken on her trip down here was as follows:—From London to 
Gravesend one hour and forty minutes, and from Gravesend to the 
Nore one hour and thirty minutes. The steam can be raised from the 
time of lighting the fires in thirty five to forty minutes. The engines 
are two forty-fives, and for every revolution of the engine the screw 
makes five and one third turns. The machinery is placed nearly down 
upon the keelson, and admirably protected on each side the vessel by 
coal boxes eight feet through , being a grand consideration for vessels 
of war fitted on the above principle. She is intended to cruise up 
and down the coast for one week to improve her trim and increase 
her speed, of which the inventor has not the least doubt. The vessel is 
beautifully modelled, and were it not for the appearance of her funnel 
she might be taken for the Phantom Ship gliding quietly over the 
surface of the deep, scarcely leaving a ripple behind her . 





HotyHEeaD Harzpour 

London, March 14th, 1839. 
Si1r.—In obedience to your directions to report on the qualifications 
and capacity for improvement of Holyhead harbour, as a packet 
station and also as a harbour of refuge for the trade, passing up and 
down the Irish Channel. I have the honor to state that my opinion as 
to the merits of that harbour for the Steam Packet establishment, as at 
present constituted, and for the class of vessels at present employed, is, 
that it very fairly answers the purpose intended, and that I doubt 
whether a more desirable packet station on this side of the channel, 
could be selected. 

But if it should be determined to employ steam ships of a greater 
size; and if a greater size should necessarily involve a greater draft of 
water, then, Ido not think the capacities of Holyhead harbour, as at 
present constructed would be sufficient for the above mentioned 
service. 

In this case two methods have been proposed for its improvement, 

First. The extension of the present pier, into deep water. Second. 
The construction of a new harbour to thenorthwards of the present 
one. 

Both these plans appear to be open to serious objections. 
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By extending the present pier, the entrance to the harbour would 
be i ee too far to the eastward, and too near the rocks on that side 
of the Bay, and it is doubtful whether the deeper water thus obtained 
could be long preserved, as the very large quantity of silt which fills the 
inner harbour, would probably accompany the extension of the pier 
head. 

The objections to the new harbour appear to be these. 

It is well known that ingales of wind from North to West, the sea 
at present breaks over the pier with great violence, and that from the 
heavy swell, reflected into the harbour from the eastern side of the bay, 
vessels frequently break away from their fastenings to the pier. Yet 
the present pier is greatly protected by the very rocks over which it is 
proposed to carry the outer wall of a new harbour, which, therefore 
would be exposed to a still more violent sea than that which effects the 
present berth of the Packets. 

With respect to its being a harbour of refuge, the merits of which 
essentially depend on the facilities of access, it may be questioned 
whether any harbour can be considered easy of access, the entrance to 
which lies between the pier heads, which approach each other so as to 
afford complete shelter. Ina gale of windand a heavy sea, reaching 
to the very mouth of the harbour, every seaman knows the imminent 
danger of being thrown on one or other of those piers. 

But even if the harbour were good and also easily entered, Holyhead 
is not an advantageous position. 

A port of refuge, implies a secure and accessible anchorage for all 
cee which can neither keep at sea nor avoid the shore; and therefore 
from the prominent situation of Holyhead, such term can never be 
applied to that place, however convenient a stopping place it may be, 
for the passing trade during adverse winds. 

I therefore submit, that Holyhead harhour is perliaps the most 
eligilbe situation for the Packets as at present established. 

But that it does not offera suitable place for the erection of large 
and expensive works in order to protect vessels for an increased draft 


of water, and that for a harbour of refuge it is so situated as to be 
inefficient. 


To Capt. Beaufort, R. N. F.R.g I have the honor to be, &c. &c. 
Hydrographer, Admiralty. W. L. Suerincuam, Lt., R. N. & Surveyor 





Holyhead, April 7th, 1839. 

Str,—Having had frequent Opportunities of visiting Holyhead, I 
would beg to call your attention to a few remarks I would make on 
that Fei at the sametime beg you will let them find a corner in your 
Invaluable Magazine, if you think them worthy. 

Frequent discussions have arisen, whether Hol yhhead or Porthdinllaen 
should have the preference in regard to a packet station combined 
with a harbour of refuge. It will be useless for me to say that as far as 
regards the latter place, every thing has to be made; in regard to Holy- 
head, many advantages offer It is true that itis exposed to north west- 
erly winds; but in the event of an outer harbour being made, how truly 
might it be termed a harbour of refuge ; 


; Many may say this will not 
alter the course or force of the wind ; true, but ships would ride in perfect 
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security from it. At the present moment, the small harbour here is 
now, and has been for some days past literally crowded with vessels, 
owing to the late easterly winds. It has been known that as many as 
200 sail have sought shelter from the violence of the wind and sea. It 
is therefore very evident, that if in its present state it is a resort of 
windbound ships, which are actually packed, as it were, together in a 
dock, how many more, and those ofa larger draught of water, would 
avail themselvs of so desirable a port, when bound to Liverpool with 
easterly winds, or down the St. Georges channel with southerly winds. 
Numbers took refuge here during the hurricane: it is true that two 
schooners went on shore on the opposite side of the bay, one from 
having lost her main-mast andthe other from driving from her anchor- 
age: that they would have done under similar circumstances, in any 
other place ; but fortunately having been run on a sandy beach, by pilots 
(who went to their assistance in the life-boat, under the direction of 
Captain Evans the harbour master at this port) an | were safely 
brought into this harbour, one with the assistance of one of H.M. 
Packets when the weather moderated. 

In speaking of the hurricane, I would beg to say that the small 
packets on this station did not miss the harbour once, whereas, if the 
station was transferred to Porthdinllaen, and we were visited with such 
another gale, the chances are, that they might be driven on shore at 
the back of the Head or some other part of Carnarvon Bay, this side of 
the straits, as the gale set right on that coast, making a dead lee shore. 

I have only transmitted these observations for your consideration ; 
but I am sure that any impartial judge will not hesitate in deciding in 
favor of this place, particularly when such glaring proofs are of 
almost every day occurence. I beg pardon, Sir, for having taken up 
so much of your valuable time, but knowing that you are a staunch 
advocate for all harbours of refuge. I trust you will excuse my having 
touched on a subject that has more than once come under your 
observation. a 

I remain, Sir, 


To the Editor of the Your Obedient Servant, 
Nautical Magazine. A SKIPPER OF A MERCHANTMAN. 


New Licutr ror Licut Houses .—A letter of the 10th ult. , from 
Trieste , states that a new system of producing light for lighthouses has 
been invented by a sergeant-major in the Austrian artillery, named 
Selcknosky. The apparatus consists of a parabolic mirror, 62 inches 
by 30, with a 12 inch focus, and the light is produced by a new kind 
of wax candle, invented by M. Selcknosky. It has been tried under 
the inspection of the Austrian Lloyd’s Company in the port of Trieste, 
by being erected on the mast of a vessel: The light is said to have 
illuminated the whole of the port and the surrounding parts of the town 
equal to the moon at full (!); and at the distance of 600 yards the finest 
writing could be read. A second trial has been made in bad 
weather , and rhe result was proportionally favourable. 





Arrica Rockx.—Between Monte Christi and Elba, lies the Africa 
rock and shoal, and the island of Ramosa, both of which are low, as 
we saw Monte Christi off Elba without observing either of these. 
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The channel between these islands and Corsica is 24 miles wide, 
and as the sea coast on the Corsica shore is low with high land at the 
back, caution is required at night. It is worthy of remark, that in the 
sailing directions (Purdy’s 1836) Africa rock is called the Formiches or 
Ants, another shoal of a similar nature lying off Talamore on the Con- 
tinent, Captain Smyth’s chart is no doubt the better authority.— 
Remarks of H.M.S. Rapid, F. J. Evans, second Master. 


To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 

Sir,— Well knowing the zeal, with which you support (through the 
medium of vour valuable magazine) any proposed for diminishing the 
dangers, to which shipping are exposed ; I have sent you the following 
remarks, the which, if you can find room for them in its pages; I shall 
feel obliged if you will insert. 

Itis a well known fact, that fogs are the greatest enemies, and the 
most difficult against which to guard, wherewith the seaman has to 
contend when near the land. Several vessels have been on shore, and 
sustained injuries during the prevalence of thick weather, within the last 
month; but it is my opinion, that such accidents may in a great measure 
be prevented; by an improvement in the light houses, and vessels with 
which our coasts are so thickly studded. | 

I believe, that each light vessel is furnished witha bell; and the watch 
on deck, when so inclined, set up an interesting kind of tinkle, that 
may be heard ten yards off, light houses are not furnished with any such 
musical instrument. 

In the place of a bell, every light vessel, and such light houses as’ 
are conveniently situated, should be furnished with a gong, and ar 
apparatus for striking it, which might be done without incurring a great 
expense ; and where a revolving lightis shown, the same apparatus that 
works the shades, might be made to sound thegong, which would be 
heard at a great distance. 

The different light houses, and vessels along the coast, might also’ 
be distinguished by causing each of their gongs to be struck a given’ 
number of times; and then to observe an interval of two or three’ 
minutes before striking the same number again. 

Every master of a vessel, should be furnished with a paper, specify- 
ing the number of strokes appropriated to each; by which means, he 
would be enabled to run his vessel as safely ina fog, as in clear weather. 

Hoping these remarks may be attended to 
I remain Mr. Editor, | 
Your obedient Servant, 
| THUMPER. 
N.B. The gong should always be sounded at night. 


ee 


Lonoeitupt oF EpInBuRGH OBSERVATORY. 

The following communication was received by Capt. Beaufort, from 
professor Henderson the astronomer at Edinburgh, and is interesting 
from the close agreement which is found between the chronometric and 
the several other modes employed in determining the longitnde of the 
observatory. 


/ 
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Dear sir, 
I have now heen able to determine the longitude of this observatory 


by means of Arnold and Dents chronometers. The result is very 
satisfactory. The mean of the 


m. 5. 

12 chronometers gives - - - - - - 12 43 

Occultations - - - - - - - 12 43 0 

Trigonometrical Survey - - - : - - 12 43 6 

Moon culminating stars + . - ’ - - 12 42 3 
Mean 12 43 





Which I now adopt in place of 12m. 43s. 6 hitherto used. The 
extreme results of the chronometers are 41s. l5and 45s. 29 


Iam, &c., 
Tyromas HenpERSON. 


To Capt. Beaufort, R, N. 


Harsours .—Mr. E. Rice moved an address for an inquiry into the 
state of the harbours on the eastern coast, which , after some remarks 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, was agreed to.—adjourned . 
The Bill for [mproving the Camber, Quays, and Wharfs of the 
Borough of Pertsmouth has passed Committee, with consent of all 
parties interested . 


‘‘Notice to Mariners .—The directors of the light houses of France 
have published a notice of the establishment of two new light-houses on 
the coast of the department of the Manche—one on Cape Carteret, on 
the western side of the Cotentin, which will be lighted on July 1; the 
other on the Fort Central of the breakwater at Cherbourg, which will 
belightedon August 1. The following indications are given of position, 
character, and bearings of these new lights ;— 


‘©< That on Cape Carteret will be an intermittent light, with half- 
minute intervals, fixed at the summit of a tower recently built, at 49 feet 
above the land and 262 feet above the level of the sea at the equinoctial 
high tides. In fine weather the bright light may be seen at the distance 
of six marine leagues, and the eclipses will not be total within the 
distance of 24 leagues. The light on the Fort Central of the breakwater 
at Cherbourg will be intermittent every three minutes, and will be placed 
on the summit of the tower lately erected at 65 feet above the level of 
the sea at the equinoctial high tides. Each flash of light will Jast between 
four and five seconds, and be immediately followed by a short eclipse, 
after which alight less brilliant, which will last 24 minutes, and then a short 
eclipse will precede a new flash. In ordinary weather this light may be 
seen at the distance of three sea leagues. Onapproaching the breakwater 
when the horizon is not hazy, there may be perceived at the same time 
as this intermittant light, the fixed light of the Fort de Querqueville, 
near the western entrance into the roadstead, and the two fixed lights 
of Fort Royal on the Ile Pelee, at the eastern entrance into the same 
roadstead. 
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TaBLE XLV. 


Munich 


1 Munich Foot 
} English Foot 


Feet and | Feet and 


Dec. parts. Dec. parts. 


= 0°9575601931 
== 1:0443207719 


h Feet to 





e 

t*) 

Munich | 
3 

pF) 

3} 

1:044 40 
2-089 41 
3°133 42 
4°177. | 43 
5°222 44 
6°266 45 
7°310 46 
$355 | 47 
9°399 48 
10°443 | 49 
11°488 50 
12°532 51 
13°576 | 52 
14°620 53 
15°665 54 
16°709 55 
17°7538 | 56 
18°798 | 57 
19°842 58 
20°886 59 
21°931 60 
22:975 61 
24019 | 62 
25°064 63 
26°108 64 
27°152 | 65 
28'197 | 66 
29°041 67 
30°285 68 
31°330 | 69 
32°374 | 70 
33°418 71 
34°463 72 
30°507 73 
36°551 74 
37°596 75 
38°640 | 76 
39°684 77 
40°729 78 








English | Munich 
Feet and; Feet and 
Dec. isa le parts 

38°302 | 41°773 

39°260 | 42°817 
40°218 | 42°86] 

41175 | 44°906 

42-133 | 45°950 

43°090 | 46°994 

44°048 | 48°039 
45°005 | 49°083 
45°963 | 50°127 

46°920 | 51:172 

47°878 | 52-216 

48°836 | 53°260 

49°793 | 54°305 
50°751 | 55°349 
51°708 | 56°393 
52°666 | 57°438 
93°623 | 58°482 
54°581 | 59°526 
55°588 | 60°571 
56°496 | 61°615 
57°454 | 62°659 
58°411 | 63°704 
59°369 | 64°748 

60°326 | 65-792 

61°284 | 66°837 

62°241 | 67°881 
63°199 | 68°925 

64157 | 69:969 

65°114 | 71014 

66°072 | 72:058 

67°029 | 73°102 

67:987 | 74°147 

68°944 | 75°191 

69:027 76°285 

70°859 | 77-280 

71°817 78°324 

72°775 79°368 
73°732 | 80°4138 

74690 | 81:457 














English 
Feet and 


‘Dec: parts. 


M untch 
and 


Feet 
Dec. parts 





75°647 | 
76°605 
77°562 | 
78°520 | 
79°477 
80°4:35 
81-393 
82°350 
83-308 
84-265 
85-223 
86°180 
87°138 
§8°096 
89:053 
90011 
90°968 
91-926 
92°883 
93-841 
94°798 
95°756 
143: 634 
191°512 
239-390 
287°263 
335°146 | 
383-024 | 
430-902 | 
478-780 
526°658 | 
574°586 


| 622-414 


670-292 
718°170 

766-048 ; 
861°804 | 


82°501 
83°546 
84-590 
85-634 
86-679 
87-723 
88-767 
89-812 
90-856 
91-900 
92-945 
93-989 
95-033 
96-078 
97122 
98-166 
99-210 
100-255 
101-299 
102-343 
103-388 
104-432 
156-648 
208-864 
261-080 
313-296 
365-512 
417°728 
469-944 
522-160 
574376 
626-592 
678-808 
731-025 
783°241 
835-457 
939-8889 | 


957°561 1044-32] | 
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MAGNETISM. 


On Tuesday the 21st May, Mr. Snow Harris delivered a lecture on 
Magnetism toa very numerous audience of Ladies and Gentlemen, at 
the United Service Institution. After dwelling on the importance of 
studying, the laws and phenomena of this mysterious power, Mr. Harris 
proceeded to explain the properties of the natural magnet, and its 
capability of communicatinz these properties to bars of steel—a fact 
often observed by the ancients, The attraction of dissimilar, and the 
repulsion of similar poles were then exhibited—as well as the directive 
tendency of a magnetic bar, sie | suspended, and also its deflection 
from the horizontal position usually termed its dip, He then applied 
these facts to the magnetism of the earth, explaining all the phenomena 
observed on its surface, on the hypothesis of the earth, being itself a 
vast magnet ; and that consequently its North Pole constantly attracts 
to itself the opposite pole of a freely suspended magnetic needle, which 
is in reality its South pole, bnt which we call its North Pole from its 
pee in that direction. Other metals have been found to assume 

y induction, a momentary magnetic state, which was shewn experi- 
mentally. A disk of copper was made to reyolve rapidly in a hori- 
zontal direction; over it was placed a plate of glass, and upon the 
the glass, a magnetic bar freely moving on a fine point. When a 
rapid motion was given to the copper disk under the glass, the mag- 
netic bar above it was also seen to revolve. The French philosophers 
suppose that the copper becomes magnetic in consequence of its rapid 
motion; Mr. Harris, however, is of opinion, that this phenomenon 
might be explained by conceiving each particle of copper, when under 
the bar, to become magnetic by induction; it might then have the 
power of deflecting the needle in an infinitely small degree before it 
parted with its magnetism ; and that the successive particles of copper 
thus brought under its influence, and in turn exerting their influence 
upon it, might produce the revolution of the bar. This principle 
of the inductive influence of a magnet on copper, had been success- 
fully applied to the mariners’ compass, in order to diminish the extent 
of its oscillations—the needle being made to revolve within a ring of 
that metal. In conclusion Mr. Harris alluded to a committee now 
sitting at the Admiralty on the mariners’ compass, from which much 
benefit might be hoped to result, 


Desritute Sastors AsyLum, Sartors Home anv EpiscoraL Fioa- 
TING. CHURCH. 


The Annual Meeting of the Friends of these most interesting and 
in their character, truly National Institutions, was held in the Queen’s 
Concert Room, Hanover Square, on Tuesday the 14th ulto, Admiral 
Hawker in the Chair. Amongst the Noblemen and Gentlemen on the 
platform, who took part in the proceedings, and evinced great interest 
in the object they came to advocate, were the Earl of Harrowby, Lord 
Radstock, and Captain The Hon. W. Wellesley. The Reverend Edwin 
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Sidney, in a very eloquent speech brought before the audience the 
claims of all these Establishments on the support of the British Nation, 
atid expressed a hope that his hearers would go and appreciate for 
themselves the admirable institutions of the Sailors Home and Destitute 
Sailor’s Asylum. 


The long neglected condition of Sailors, was feelingly animadverted 
on by the Gallant Chairman; and the fact that thirty thousand Brit+ 
ish Seamen, are now to be found in the American Naval and Merchant 
Service, was justly adduced by him in testimony that we have not suffi- 
ciently guarded our own interests in being at so little pains to attach 
those natural detenders of their Country to her shores. Captain Chap- 
man, a gentleman commanding a large Merchantman, trading to 
India, made many striking observations illustrative of the importance of 
the Religious instruction of Seamen; and this point was also pressed on 
the attention of the audience ina very earnest manner by Captain Bazal- 
gette. 


We confidently hope that every successive annual meeting having the 
interests of these Institutions for its object, will exhibit as for the honor 
of our Maritime Country it should; an increased assemblage of their 
Friends and supporters. 


. Truly the example of Capt. Elliott was deservedly held up to admi- 
ration. We are glad to find from the Report, that the Debt on the 
Sailor’s Home is diminished, and that hopes may now be entertained of 
the completion of the building-—All those who are interested in the 
results of the good conduct of Seamen, should employ their influence to 
bring them under its protecting roof; and all those who are impressed 
with a proper sense of the claims of the Destitute Sailor should bestow a 
benefaction upon the Asylum. 


INSTITUTION FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WiDOWS AND ORPHANS OF 
Orricers In Her Magesty’s Unitep Services. 


On Wednesday last an adjourned public meeting of the members of 
this Institution, was held at the offices of Messrs. Alexander and Kerr, 
Army Agents, Carlton Chambers, 8, Regent Street, for the election 
of Directors. Among other distinguiehed officers present, were Major 
General Sir Lewis Grant, Bart., Major General Sir John Jones, Bart., 
Major General Sir Neill Douglas, Lieut. General Sir Hudson Lowe, 
Colonel Sir Richard Williams, Colonel 8S. C. Campbell, C. B. Colonel 
Thwaites, Colonel Mc. Donald, Colonel H. D. Campbell, and 
Colonel Dacre, &c., &c. Major General Wright of the Royal 
Engineers, was called to the chair. 


From the discussion that ensued, it appeared that since the last 
meeting, upwards of one hundred officers have entered their names 
as subscribers to the Institution. ‘Ihe gallant chairman stated that 
local committees were in the course of formation in every military and 
naval depot. 

_ On a hasty glance at the Report, which has been handed to us, we 
think that several of the Regulations respecting the scale of, the sub- 
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scriptions and the controul to be exercised by the Directors, will 


require some reconsideration: the objects of the Institution, however, 
are so admirable, that we heartily wish it success. 


New Books. 





Trae Navticat Steam ENGINE explained, and its powers and capa- 
bilities described, for the use of the Officers of the Navy, and others 
interested in the results of Steam Navigation by Commander R. S. 
Robinson, R.N.—We noticed ina tormer Vol. * of this Magazine the 
work of Commander Robert Otway, on the application of the Steam 
Engine to Navigation. We have now before us the literary labours of 
another naval officer devoted to the same important subject. ‘‘ My 
object’ says the writer in his preface ‘‘has been to compress into a 
small space, such a description of the properties of Steam, and the 
Nature of the Marine Engine, as shall enable any officer, after having 
read this hook, to understand the principles, names and natures of the 
parts of any engine he may see; and to put him in the way of asking 
such questions as shall ensure his getting an answer intelligible and 
true.”” This design eppears to us to be accomplished and the attentive 

rofessional reader will find his account in the perusal of Commander 

obinson’s Work, it will render him generally intelligent with regard to 
the parts and powers of a Machine that it has become a positive 
naval duty to comprehend. : 





LITHOGRAPHY. 


LitHrocRaPHic Print oF H. M. Stream Fricatz, Gorcon, O. 
W. Brierly, Del: et Lith:—A very spirited effort of Mr. Brierly’s 

ncil, and not inferior to any of his former Marine Sketches.—We 
owever think the double sided ship in the distance too small for the 
position she occupies in the perspective. 





PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Commander R. Warren, to be acting Flag Captain to Commodore Douglas. W. M. 
Douglas, Mate a ep acting Flag, Lieut., to Commodore Douglas, confirmed. Lieut, 
Dobree, of the Volage to be Commander, and Mr. W. M. Rundle of the same ship, to be 
Lieut., for his meritorious conduct at the taking of Aden. R. Halliday, late Sec. to Vice 
Adm. Sir R. Otway, to be Agent victualler at Hawlbowline Island, Cork; and W. L. 
Freeman, to be Sec. to Vice admiral Sir R, W. Otway. 


Promotions. 


Captain, R. H. King. Commanders, T. P. Dobree, R. W. Otway, late 
Flag Lieut. to Adm. Sir. P. Durham. Lieutenants, R. A. Stewart, 
J.S. Rendles. 


APPpolINTMENTs.: 
Brenpow—Lieut., E. P. Charlewood. Mates, G. F. Day, G. H. Monro, 


* Naut. Mag. 1838, p. 140. 
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H. Hall. Vol. 1st., Cl. Waddilove, J. Gynne, A. Chetham, F. Stanfell, 
S. Greville, Meddilove. Chap., Rey. J. Jenkins. Surg., J. Allen. 
BELLEISLE.— Lieuts., H. Mills, W. Carr, H. B. Davis. Brrrannia.— 
Mast. Assist., J. Whiting. Mates, W. H. Robinson, R. Willcox, E. J. 
Cooper, R. J. Levinge, G. R. Halliday, E. R. Power, J. Mac. N. Boyd, 
Vols., Hon. J. Coke, R. Bateman. Surgs. H.O’Hagan, J. Carter, J. Paul, 
Thos. Miller. Clerk., E. D. Atkin. Schoolmaster, J, Mallard. BuEen- 
HEIM.—Lieuts.. C. Dawkins, G. Mends, H. Smith, J. C. Caffin. Mast., 
Thompson. .tssist. Surg., Dr. W. P. Cumming, Dr, Mansell. Sec. 
Mast.,R.Campbell. Purser,R.M.Wichelo. CHiILpERs.—-Vol., E. Algar.. 
Crio.—Com., Charles Deare. Lieut., M. Nolloth. Mast., W. T. 
Wheeler. Purser, G. Wallis. CurLEw.—2nd Mast., Me Carthy. 
Assist. Surg., G. Dunn. Coast Guarp.—E. Digby. CHaryspis.— 
Lieut., P. Hast. Acting. Drurp.—Clerks, J. Angelly, E. Ward. T. 
Littleton. Mates, R. Pottinger, S. Browne, N. J. Haydon, Hancock, 
F. Brooke. Coll. Mid., A. Bland. Farry.—Mid., E. Lacy, Excr.1- 
LENT.—Lieuts., C. B. Warren, C. B., Bamber, I. Grenfell, Mates, F. 
Morris, G. Girdlestone. INconstant.—IMPREGNABLE.—Lieuts.. W. 
Worsfold, Hector Tause, W. Edmonstone, J. R. Ward, (Flag lieut.) 
Sec. Mast., E. Moor, R. Burney. Purser, W. Page, Surg., Irving, 
Assist. Snrg., Martin. Chap., Rey. A. Watson, Clerk, Raines. Hows. 
—Assist. Surg., G. H. Macharsie. Hornnet.—Lieut., Miller, Acting. 
MELVILLE. — Lieut., T. C. Ross. Niaraara. — Lieuts., C.. g. 
Williams, G. Western. Mate, A. M. Sharp. _ Purser, J. Giles, 
Surg..L. Martin,M.D. Pantatoon.—Sec. Mast.,P. Cotter, Pick ue. 
Lieut., F. Holland, Acting. Fair Rosamony.—C.erk in Change, 
Niblett. ReEvENGE.—Capt., the Hon. W. Waldegrave. Com., Sacket 
Hope. JLieut.,H. B. Davis. Purser, T. Stones. SERPENT.—Com. Hon. 
R. Gore, Acting. SrrincapataM.—Lieut.,A. M. Noad. Racrnorsx. 
Com., Hon.,S. A. Harris. Lieut. F.S. Nott, T. Fowell. Roya. Sover- 
REIan YacuT.—Com., W. H. Hicks, for packet service, Vice Corbyn. 
SaTELLITE.— Purser, Aldridge. Truror.—Lieuts., J. Bird, W. C. 
Wood. Mates, Dayman, A.J.Smith, Purser, T.R. Hallett. Victory. 
—Com., Corbyn. Lieut., W. W. Pernefather, Sec. Mast., F, Kent. 
Mast. Assist. P.P.Cotter. Surg.,J. Armstrong. WINCHESTER. Mates, 
Forbes, Gardner. 





Movements GF Her Magesty’s Suies iN ComMISSION. 


AT HOME. 


Hastines, 74, Capt. H. Shiffner, 28, May arr. at Portsmouth with the 
Queen Dowager. Carron, 2, St. V., Lieut. Com. J. B. Craig, Ist May, 
arr. at Portsmouth from Sheerness. C110, 16, comd. at Portsmouth, 7th 
May, by Com. Deare. Cur ew, 10, Lieut. Ross, 10th May, at Plymouth 
ready for Africa. Druip, 46, comd. at Plymouth in April. Ecxo,St. V. 
Lieut. James, 16th May, arr. at Portsmouth from W. Indies. Li y, 16, 
Com.J. Reeve, 5th May, arr. at Portsmouth from the Gambia. PELICAN 
16, Com. Popham, lett Portsmouth for Chatham to be paid off. Powzr- 
FUL, 84, Capt. Napier, 17th May, left Plymouth for Lisbon. REvxEnas, 
78, comd. at Portsmouth, 10th May, by Hon. W. Waldegrave. WareEr- 
witcH, 10, Lieut. Dickey, 30th April, left Plymouth for Lisbon. 

in Harbour.—Britannia (in dock), Victory, Benbow, Revenge, Excellent, 
Royal George, Childers, Clio, Messenger and Lightning steamers. 

At Spithead.—Lily, Hydra (steam trigate. ) 


ABROAD. 


Acorn, 16, Com. Adams, 5th opel arr. at Madeira from Plymouth. 
CrouizEer, 16, Capt. King, 22nd March, arr. at Bombay from Aden. 
Darung, 18, Com. R. Elliott, 6th Oct., left Woahoo for Otaheite and 
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Valparaiso. Hastines, 74, Capt. H. Shiffner, Ist April, left Malta for 
England with the Queen Dowager, ; 4th May at Lisbon, 7th sailed. 
HERALD, 18, Capt. Nius, 18th February, arr. at Trincomalee from 
Madras. Hermes, St. V. Lieut. W. Blount, 4th May, arr. at Marseilles. 
IMPLACABLE, 74, Capt. Harvey, 15th April, arr. at Lisbon from Ply- 
mouth. MopsgstTE, 18, 29th March, arr. at New York from Havana. 
RHADAMANTHUsS, St. V. Com. A. Wakefield, 7th April, arr. at Gibraltar. 
from Plymouth. Rinapove, 16th Com. T. Nixon, 28th February, arr. 
at Jamaica from Vera Cruz; 31st sailed for Bermuda. Rover. 18, Com. 
T. C. Symonds, 18th March, arr. at Honduras from Jamaica. Scorrion, 
10, Lieut. Com. C. Gayton, 15th April, arr. at Gibralter from Malta. 
VOLAGE, 28, 22nd May, arr. at Bombay from Aden. ZEBRA, 16, Com. 
R. M’c Crea, 3rd April, arr. at Malta. 


Births. 

At Culverlands, near Farnham, 
the Lady of Captain Lord George 
Paulet. R.N., ofa son. 

On Saturday, the 20th inst., Mrs. 
A. Inderwick, of Michael’s-grove 
Brompton, of a daughter. 

- At Ponmere House, near Fal- 
mouth, On the 24 ult., the Lady of 
Lieut. Passingham, commander of 
H.M., packet Sheldrake, ofa daugh- 
ter. 

April 26th., At Yarmouth, Nor- 
folk the Lady of John pring Prats 
(daughter of Lieut. de Mont- 
morency R.N. of Greenwich Hospi- 
tal)of a daughter, 

fHarriagrs. 

Married, on the 2d, instant, at 
Kingston, Mr. Frederick Rowland 
of Cobham, to Jane, daughter of Mr. 
P. J. Stokes, purser, R. N, 

At Bow, Oliver Fowler, Esq., of 
Kingsclere, Hants, to Emma daugh- 
ter of Capt. Connolly, n.N., of Bow 
road. 

At AlverstokeChurch, on the 16th 
ins. by the Rev. Frederick Bea- 
don, Cason of Wells, Henry Layton 
Esq. Commander rR. N. to Charlotte 
Elizabeth, second daughter of the 
Rev. Edward Barnard, Rector of 
Alvelstoke, Hants. 

At Berry Pomeroy, on the 7th, 
ins. W. Brockendon, Esq. to Anna 
Maria, widow of the late Captain. 
Farwell, 2.n. of Totnes. 

At Eldad Chapel, Plymouth, Mr 
Chas. Woolnoth, son of Thomas. 
Woolnoth, Esq. of Linden Grove, 
to Fanny, daughter of the late Lieut. 
Moore, rR. N. 

Lately at Edinburgh, Arther 
Ellis Esq., R. N., of pag ih 
Norfolk, to Miss Webster, of Edin- 

burgh. 


Deaths: 


Ar TunbridgeWells, Lady Parry, 
Wife of Capt. Sir E. Parry Bart. 

Suddenly, at Braunton, Lieut. 
Langdon, R.N., aged 50. 

At Dalhousie, New Brunswick, 
on the 13th of March, Lieut. Perry 
Duinaresq, R.N. 

At Bath Park, Herts, on the 26th 
ult., aged 14 months, George 
Henry, the youngest son of Captain 
Townsend, B.N. 

On the 2nd inst., at Week Cot- 

e, near Torrington, James Cut- 
cliffe, Esq., late retired commander 
in her Majestys Navy, aged 71. 

On the 17th ult., at his residence 
Twickenham, Jospeh Chappel W ool- 
nough, commander R.N., K.H. 

At Saltash, April 30, Capt. Ed- 
ward Hawkins,r.N., aged 73. 

At Anderton, Millbrooke, on the 
28th ult., Miss Ann Tom, sister to 
the late Capt. Robert Brown Tom 
R.N.. aged 75, 

On the 14th inst., after a long ill- 
ness, Miss Incledon, of Walmer 
Farm, near Gosport sister of the late 
Capt Incledon, R. N. 

At Pau, Charlotte, wife of Capt. 
E. R. Williams, R.N. and neice of 
Admiral Taylor, of Maize-hill, 
Greenwich, 

On Thursday, May 9th, at Water- 
loo, near ortsmouth, George 
Portland, aged two years, the only 
and beloved son of Capt. Charles 
Paget, of her Majesty’s ship Howe, 
Sheerness, and Grnilsen of the late 
Vice Admiral the Hon. Sir C. Paget 
G.C.H. 

On the 2nd inst., near Great 
Torrington, retired Commander 
James Cutliffe, R.N., aged 71. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER, 
From the 21st of April, to the 20th May, 18389. 


kept at Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, by Mr. W. Roaerson, of the Royal 
, Observatory. 


WIND. 


Barometer. | Faur. THER. 
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Aprit—Mean height of the Barometer=30-056 inches: Mean Tempera- 
ture=43°6 degrees: Depth of Rain fallen==1-35 inches. 


TO OUR FRIENDS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

The continuation of ‘‘ The Luminous Sea” is unavoidably postponed. 

S. E. In our next. : i 

Our best thanks to our friend Tom STARBOARD for his complimentary verses, 

We are much obliged to Srormy Jacx for his Panoramic Sketches of Vera Cruz, &c, 

ScRUTATOR, in our next, 

Horatio, shall reeeive our early attention. 

In answer to many of our readers respecting ‘‘ White's Seidlitz Powders” which we 
so strongly recommend. They are prepared by Mr. White, Chemist, Cornhill, London. 

The following Books, &c., have been received. : 
Dr. P. Van Gaen’s introduction to the Theory of Navigation and Nautical Astronomy 
Crrsp’s treatise on Marine Architecture, and observations on the abolition of the 





system. 
ritish Fleets and English Prospects. 
The Outlaw. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 
Juty, 1839, 


Tune SEYCHELLES.— Communicated by G. Harrison, Esq. to the lute 
Commander Barrow of H.M.S. Rose, on his visit to those Islands in 
March, 1837. 


The Archipelago of Seychelles consists of more than thirty islands ;the 
largest being about twenty miles long, and from two to five miles broad. 

Mahe, and those in its immediate vicinity, are of primitive rock 
with high land generally, and are well watered by innumerable * 
small streams—-several still possess a quantity of good timber fit for 
ship building, and other useful purposes. 

The more distant islands are composed of sand and coral, and are 
but a few feet above high-water mark—most of them afford a supply 
of water, but it 1s of a brackish taste, and is procured by making exca- 
vations in the sand. The trees which grow upon them are merely fit 
for fire-wood. 

The climate is considered healthy, particularly for children ; and al- 
though the thermometer generally stands from 82° to 84° throughout 
the year, yet the heat in the day is seldom felt to be oppressive in 
the shade, and the evenings are particularly pleasant and cool. 

Swoln legs, Erysipelas, and Hydrocele, are the diseases to which 
persons born or who have long resided in the colony, are most subject. 

From May to November the S.E. trade-wind prevails; at which 
season vessels make their passage from hence to Mauritius in about 
twenty days on an average, and from Mauritius to Seychelles m seven 
days. During the other months the winds are variable; principally 
however from the S.W. and N.W.; at this period, .fourteen days 
isacommon run from Mauritius to Mahé,—hurricanes are unknown, 
but from the beginning of December to the middle of April the inhabi- 
tants of Seychelles do not like sending their vessels to Mauritius. 

It rains most during the months of October, November, December, 
and January.—The tide rises about six feet.—The only fruits very 
common are plantains and pine-apples, though many other tropical fruits 
may, occasionally, be obtained ; but the Seychelles are most famed for 
the Cocos-de-mer.+ 


* This has reference, principally, to the island of Mahé. 

+ Lodoicea Seychellarum, the double Seychelles Cocoa-nut. 
Until the discovery of the spot where these nuts grew in the year 1748, 
they were solely known from having been found floating on the surface of 
the sea in the Indian Ocean, and near the Maldive Islands, whence their 
French name was derived. 
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Vegetables are scarce, the pumpkin and sweet potatoe being the 
most common. 

Fish is plentiful, and only one kind poisonous, viz, the sardine or 
sprat. The flesh of the hawk’s bill turtle (that species whose scales 
are tortoise-shell) is never eaten at Seychelles: they are generally taken 
from May to the latter end of October, and are extremely valuable, 
being the sole source of revenue to many families. 

Green turtle are common from November to April, and may be pur- 
chased for twelve or fourteen shillings each. 

The land tortoise or turpin, which is brought from Aldabra, is a 
favorite article of food with the inhabitants; but it bas become 
scarce. 

Beef sellsat 44d. per Ib.; live pigs 3d. per lb.; sheep were formerly 
cheap, but are not now to be procured.—Fowls, when small, five for 
a dollar, but generally speaking, one shilling each: Turkeys from six 
to eight shillings. Supplies for shipping are not abundant; but they 
might become so if vessels frequently touched here. There are no 
venomous snakes or wild beasts, aud scarcely any game. 

In the town of Mahé, or near it, the government authorities reside, 
—where there are two prisons and a building for the public offices. 
Near the town is a burial ground, badly enclosed, and in the rear of it 
is what is called the government garden, where the French planted 
various trees introduced from different countries. Near the town, or 
rather village, and communicating with it by a causeway, is avery good 
ship-builder’s yard belonging to Messrs. Crook and Nay, who are on 
the point of heaving down and repairing the French ‘‘Gabare de L’ 
Etat La Prevoyante’’ which recently got on shore on Previdence island. 
The French government brig the ‘‘Colibri,’’ now at anchor in the har- 
bour, has also been lately repaired by Mr. Hodoul, who owns the 
small island near the establishment of Messrs, Crook and Nay. 

During the hurricane months last year, the same vessels were here, 
and alsoalarge ‘‘Gabare de L’ Etat’ called the Isére, which induces 
me to believe that they are beginning to prefer this harbour to Port 
Louis or any other in the neighbourhood of Bourbon. 

In the event of a vessel coming here purposely to be repaired, I 
would recommend her bringing everything with the exception of wood 
and workmen, the supply of marine stores at this small place not bemg 
always considerable. Flour, biscuit, salt provisions, wine &c. to 
serve on her return, ought also to be brought. As the dwellings of the 
planters are situated on the coast, the usual way of moving about, Is 
m canoes. | 

The person holding the chief authority is the government agent, who 
receives his instructions from the Govenor of Mauritius. There is also, 
an assistant agent, whose time, however, is totally taken up with the 
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duties of special justice, as that of the agent is with the duties of the 
‘customs and the department of internal revenues. The other public 
officers in the receipt of salaries from government, are—the Justice of 
Peace, the Health Officer for visiting vessels on their arrival, a Police 
Officer, a ‘‘ Huissier’”’ or Bailiff, and Gaoler. 

The officers not in the receipt of salaries are the following. 

A Notary Public, a Land Surveyor, a Surveyor of Vessels, a Regis- 
trar of the Peace Court, two assistant Justices of the Peace, a civil 
Commissary, and a ‘‘ Delégué du Curateur aux biens vacans.”’ 


The police force consists of seven special guards including the ser- 
geant, and twelve police guards. 

From December 1827 to July 1836, a military detachment from one 
of the regiments stationed at Mauritius, consisting of about thirty men, 
under the command of a subaltern officer, remained at Seychelles. 
Whether or not another detachment will ever be sent depends upon 
circumstances. 

The catholic faith is that which the white and coloured population 
professes ; but there is no church establishment, or priest of any de- 
scription. 

The blacks are of no particular creed. 

{In June 1832 a resident clergyman was appointed by government 
for Seychelles, who quitted the colony in 1833, sitice which period there 
has been no clergyman. 

Marriages are performed by the civil Commissary conformably to the 
French code. 

‘‘Tle Platte” is reserved by government for the use of vessels infected 
with contagious diseases. On ‘‘Curieuse,” goverment formed, in 
1829, an establishment for persons afflicted with leprosy; and there 
are, at this moment, on the island, 100 idividuals (16 being women, 5 
boys, and 8 girls) who are all under the immediate care > of a medical man 
assisted by an overseer and dresser. 

They have, with few exceptions, been sent, originally, from Mauritius, 
and were formerly scattered over Diego Garcia, Les Trois Freres, 
Peros Banos, Eagle and Providence Islands, which, like Seychelles, 
are dependencies of Mauritius. 

The actual population of the Archipelago is composed ot about five 
thousand persons, including children, and three thousand eight hundred 
apprentices under the slave abolition act. The births exceed the 
deaths; but notwithstanding this, our population has been on the 
decrease for many years in consequence of frequent migrations to Mau- 
ritius, where labour is in greater demand, and consequently at a higher 
price. 
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During the year 1837 twenty two vessels paid anchorage dues at 
this port—eight of them being whalers. 

The exports consist of wood, cocoa-nuts, cocos-de-mer, cocoa-nut 
oil, empty bags, cotton, tobacco, cacao, coffee, tortoiseshell, salt-fish, 
fish-oil, &c., &c., but in such small quantities that the whole yearly 
produce of Seychelles would not give full freights to two vessels of 
ninety tons burthen constantly trading between this and Mauritius. 

Qur exports or imports to or from other countries have hitherto been 
too trifling to deserve notice. Our imports, principally from Mauri- 
tius, consist of French wines, marine stores, rice, flour, calicos, soap, 
rum, brandy, beer, &c., &c., and even sugar, although we have two 
sugar estates on the island of Mahé, but which have been so badly 
managed hitherto that the produce has been little or nothing. 

From November 1823, when the first whaling ship was seen at Sey- 
chelles, to the end of 1836, eighty-two whaling vessels have obtained 
sperm oil in the neighbourhood of Seychelles, without including many 
others which never touched here in order to avoid the anchorage dues, 
which are 5d. per ton on English vessels, and one shilling per ton on 
foreign vessels, but only payable each voyage and not every time they 
enter the port. : 

The advantage which Seychelles possesses is its climate, for in every 
other respect whaling vessels would probably do better at many of the 
ports of Madagascar or Johanna, where supplies are so much cheaper. 

So little is done at Seychelles either in trade or agriculture, that the 
only direct tax the inhabitants pay is one shilling and sixpence per year 
upon apprentices between seven and sixty years of age. 

During the year 1836 the following vessels were built in different 
parts of the island of Mahé :— 

Barque General Colville, 125 tons. Schooner Légére 40 do. Lug- 
ger La Seduisant 26 do. Do. La Mouche 28 do. Do.Voltigeur 30 do. 

Barque Thomas Blyth, upwards of 300 tons; and a brig schooner 
belonging toa Mr. Mellon of about seventy tons. 

Also a brig schooner called the Prevoyante Marie Joseph de Sante 
Anne of about seventy tons. 


AUSTRALIAN Hyprocrarpuy.—Northern Coast. 


The following information from Captain Lewis, while Commander of 
the Schooner Isabella, in search of the survivors of the Charles Eaton in 
1836, will interest seamen. 

Off Booby Island, with the Island bearing E. 4 N. (comp.) 13 miles, 
two discoloured patches with breakers on their edges, about half a mile 


each, and trending east and west. 11 fms. between them—channel 
about 2 3 wide. Called them Lewis's western fields, to corroborate 
with his eastern fields. 
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 C. Wessel S.E. by S. 3 S. 12’, rounded a patch of green water on 
its northern side in 35 fms. which appeared to extend to the shore. 

A passage (through Torres strait) to the northward of Cumberland 
entrance, which may be taken when Cumberland entrance cannot; 
there is also a passage to the southward. In a direction from Lord 
Howe’s Island about 70 miles is a shoal which breaks, extending in a 
N.W. and S.E. direction about 12 miles; the S.W. end is im lat. 
32° 12’ and Lon. 157° 51. 

Centre of Oxley Island, S.E. 4S. and western extreme of it S.S. 
E. about 8 miles distant, breakers on both sides from mast-head. One 
patch bore N.E. by N. 1 mile, another S.E. by S. 1 mile. Passed 
between them with 1] fathoms; the northern patch appears extensive, 
trending east and west,—these are dangerous shoals. Called them 
Trekanny shoals. 

With Cape Croker bearing about S.S.W. 3 miles, a coral reef, 
about 7 feet over it, small in extent, 2} fms. at edge—Cape Croker 
does not appear to correspond with the description on the chart. 

The bay on the N.W. side of Croker’s island is 15. miles from point 
to point—the chart gives it 7 miles only. “A mud flat exists in Raffles 
Bay (not above water) due west of the opening of Palm Bay. 

The settlement should be formed in Palm Bay of Croker’s Island and 
at the southern part of the bay. Soil of Croker’s island is good; 
and the natives may be kept off better than they could be on the main. 
The bay is shoal and rocky ; plenty of fresh water is to be had, but it 
is exposed to the N.W. Monsoon. 

Lord Howes Island—plenty of good water, some thousand acres of 
land inhabited by 3 European men, and 3 New Zealand women— 
population increasing fast—good place of supplies for whalers—Land- 


rail very plentiful and very large, forms their principal food. 
Lat. at noon 10° 12’S., lon. 129° 42' E on 19th August, 1836— 


Night before in shoal water, the lead going in from 15 to 50 fms. 
From day-light to noon had run on various courses to get into deep water, 


Australia AND Paciric Istanps.—From the Remarks of Capt. 
C.R. Drinkwater Bethune, of H. M.S. Conway. 


AvustraLia—Port Phillip is a noble sheet of water, with an- 
chorage in all parts of it at a depth of not more than 15 fathoms. Off 
the southermost part of Point Gillibrand there is said to be a shoal 
which deservesattention in coming from the westward, although it 
may probably be nothing more than the spit which runs off and which 
is marked in the Admiralty chart. 

The town of Melbourne which was established in 1836 is situated 
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about 5 miles up the river Yarra, just below a fall of a few feet which 
preserves the water above it fresh. Here the River has scooped out a 
small basin which in many respects will prove convenient. The country 
is undulating and slightly wooded. 

Melbourne will probably be the centre from which a large extent of 
pastoral country will receive its supplies. Williamstown was, I believe, 
laid out to be an emporium for Melbourne, but it labours under the 
disadvantage of having no supply of water, and I should think will not 
succeed, since Melbourne as it increases will extend itself in a direct 
line towards the sea, to which water may be conveyed for the shipping 
at a small expence. Small vessels may go up to the town and lie 
alongside the banks. 

Capt. Bethune suggests that a buoy should be placed on the Pope’s 
Eye, another on the point ofthe West Bank at the north entrance of 
the West Channel; also a mark on Point Nepean to be kept on with a 
beacon off Swan Point. These, with four buoys for the South Channel 
and one for Prince George’s Bank, would render the navigation of the 
port quite secure. 

Vay Dizmen’s Lanp—Port Arthur.—There is no danger here which 
is not visible, and when coming in, a vessel should keep about mid-chan- 
nel, except with an easterly wind when it is better to keep rather on the 
east side. From the 30th October to 13th November, which was the 
period of our stay, the weather was very bad. The wind baffling off Point 
Puer, obliged us to anchor and run out the kedge, but a fine easterly breeze 
carried us round the S.W. cape. It blows here from the westward nine 
days out of ten, and there is generally a tronblesome sea. 

Port Arthur is the penal settlement of Van Diemen’s Land. It 
affords many advantages for a naval establishment ; it is capacious, 
well sheltered, easily defensible, and has a plentiful supply of water. 
Fhe heavy swell which is constantly found at its eutrance in light 
winds, will occasionally baffle vessels in approaching or leaving the 
harbour. 

New ZeaLanp—Bay of Islunds.—This bay is very extensive, and 
there is anchorage in many parts of it; that generally used is off and 
above the village of Kororarika. 

The British resident lives on the west side of the bay, to the north- 
ward of the river Wai Tanghi; a rock in the way of boats, lies off his 
house, to avoid which keep the flagstaff on with the south end of the 


house, and it will lead to the southward, into a little sandy bay where 


you can land. 

The importance of the Bay of Islands as a place of refreshment for 
whalers is daily increasing : respectable persons have here formed esta- 
blishments with facilities for the repairs of vessels and the supply of 
provisions. | 
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ToGa ISLANDS.—On the 19th July left the Bay of Islands. Wind 
S.W., steered direct for Toga, which after baffling winds we saw on 
the 28th. 

I tried to make Pylstart Island, but not having seen it [ conclude 
it lies to the westward of 184° 5’ E. 

The wind hanging to the westward, I rounded the west end of Tog4, 
and hove to for the night. 

Having rounded the west end of the island, avoiding some reefs off it , 
all of which I believe are visible, I ran to the E.N.E. until past the 
island of Atal4. The passage into which I entered is to the northward of 
the middle reef, which is circular, and lies N.E. from Atala The 
passage is about half a mile wide, with another reef about that distance 
north from the circular one. Having entered betwixt these two, it is ne- 
cessary to keep to the S.E, for about a mile and a half, to avoid some 
stones that lie off the middle reef, and then haul up south by compass for 
Nukualofa, which may be distinguished by the church, built on the only 
rising ground near. I anchored in 14 fms. with the small reef bearing 
north, the church south, Panghai Motu E. b N., just shutting in the 
distant main land. With the prevailing S.E. winds the usual passage 
in, is between the east end of Toga and Ena Island to the anchorage 
under Panghai Motu. The north passage is to be preferred in going 
out, the passage west of Atala being narrow and intricate, and shercrore 
should not be attempted without a leading wind. 

Nukualofa is the principal christian town and the residence of the 
missionaries. The population of the island is 5000, of which 1000 are 
christians. The principal heathen settlements are Bea about 5 miles 
from Nukualofa, and Mua about the same distance up the creek, round 
Panghai Motu. The water is bad and not plentiful. Pigs, yams, &c., 
may be obtained. The landing is awkward as a reef extends a quarter 
of a mile from the shore ; but just to the eastward of the church a cut 
has been made which admits a boat to approach the shore at high 
water. King Josias promised me that he would build a wharf out into 
deep water. 

A pilot will come off on a signal being made. 

Toga to Hobai. —Left Toga at 1h.20m. on the 3rd August, and the 
regular breeze blowing, ran out by the northern passage, at 7h.30m having 
run N, 5} E, (true) 29 miles perceiycd two small islands and tacked off. 

At daylight made the land and ran round Hadno the N.E. island of 
the Habai group; found we had been set north 15 miles; attempted to 
find an anchorage under it, but not liking its appearance, stood off. 

These islands are very low: the reefs do not extend more than a 
quarter of a mile on the eastern side of the northernmost islands. In 
rounding Ha&no it is necessary to. give the N.W. point a berth of half a 
mile to avoid a reef off it. From the point N. 41 E. (true) 6 miles, lies a 
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bank with only 3 fms. on it, which does not appear to have been before 
noticed. 

Went up to Lifuka the residence of the missionaries in my boat, and 
during my stay got observations for the time and the latitude. The ship 
was in the mean time employed in makinga rough survey of the coast, 
and while standing off and on for the night she discovered the bank 
above mentioned. 

The Habai Islands are subject to King George of Vavan, and Lifuka 
is his favorite residence; the population is about 4000 to 4500, three 
fourths christians. 

The only place likely to afford an anchorage is upon the shoal patch 
to the west of Foa, with the space between Lifuka and Foa open. No- 
thing but a few yams or fowls is to be procured. 

Koa is a perfect pyramid about 5000 feet high. 

Tofoa has an active volcano at the north end and is about 2800 feet 
high. A remarkable lake is spoken of on Tofoa, the islanders bring 
from it numbers of small black pebbles of igneous origin, which are 
much in request to cover the graves of their friends. 

About 30 persons reside at Kao and 70 at Tofoa. 

Habai to Vavan.—Vavan lies N.E. about 60 miles from Haéno. 
We ran in by the S.W. passage. No directions, are necessary, the 
water being very deep and there being no hidden danger, 

The finest yams in the universe are grown at Vavan. During my 
stay, King George acquainted me that he had chosen a flag for his 
dominions; white bordered with red, bearing a St. Andrew’s cross ot 
the same colour, 7 

Should a ship require a refit, there may be found a snug berth under 
a small island on the south side of the harbour, bearing about S.W. one 
mile and a quarter from the usual anchorage. A ship of 400 tons has 
been hove down on the beach opposite. 

To be continued. 


On Warerspouts.—Exztracted from Lieut. Col. Reid's Work on the 
Law of Storms. 


Of the different atmospheric phenomena, none is more curious than 
the waterspouts. That they cause small whirlwinds there seems no rea- 
son to doubt; and on this account, Horsburgh’s description of them was 
introdnced into the first chapter. 

That which renders the waterspout so remarkable is the circumstance 
of a double cone being formed when the phenomenon is complete, one 
cone pointing downwards from a cloud, whilst another points upwards 
from the sea. The thin semi-transparent columns, which stalk, as it 
were, on the surface of the ocean in calm weather, though no cloud is to 
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be seen above them, as well as the small agitated circles, which are only 
seen by their marking the smooth surface of the sea in their gyrations, 
may probably have the same origin as the waterspout. One of these 
circles, which appeared too insignificant to do harm, after performing 
many gyrations near a ship commanded by Captain Marquis, on the 
coast of Malabar, suddenly approached her, as she lay becalmed, with 
her sails loose, and passing across her bows, carried off her ftying jib 
and jib-boom into the air, higher than the mast-head. I have mysek 
witnessed these semi-transparent columns, within the tropics, without 
being able to decide which way they turned round; and the spiral form 
in which they are said to revolve may be the reason : for it is very diffi- 
cult to pronounce which way a screw revolves when turning rapidly. 
The figure being double, and the cones pointing in opposite directions, 
it should be observed whether the cloud above the spout also revolves, 
and if the gyrations of the upper portion of the phenomenon be in the 
same, or in the contrary direction to those at the surface of the sea. 

Notwithstanding diligent enquiry of a great many persons who wit- 

nessed waterspouts at sea, I have only been able to obtain one account 
in which the gyrations of the wind are satisfactorily explained; and in 
this instance it proved to be on the surface of the sea, turning in the con- 
trary direction to the apparent law in great storms, in south latitude. 
The instance alluded to is the waterspout described by Capt. Beechey 
in the published account of his voyage in the Pacific, when he comman- 
ded the Blossom. That account says,— 
- « While we were off Clermont Tonnerre, we had a narrow escape 
from a waterspout of more than ordinary size. It approached us amidst 
heavy rain, thunder, and lightning, and was not seen until it was very 
near to the ship. As soon as we were within its influence, a gust of 
wind obliged us to take in every sail, and the topsails, which could not 
be furled in time, were in danger of splitting. The wind blew with great 
¥iolence, momentarily changing its direction, as ifit were sweeping round 
in short spirals; the rain which fell in torrents was also precipitated in 
curves, with short intervals of cessation. Amidst this thick shower, the 
waterspout was discovered, extending in a tapering form, from a dense 
stratum of cloud to within thirty feet of the water, where it was hid by 
the foam of the sea, being whirled upwards by a tremendous gyration. 
It changed its direction after it was firet seen, and threatened to pass over 
the ship : but being diverted from its course by a heavy gust of wind, it 
gradually receded. On the dispersion of this magnificent phenomenon, 
we observed the column to diminish gradually, and at length to retire 
tothe cloud from whence it had descended, in an undulating form. 

%* Various causes have been assigned for these formations, which ap- 
pear to be intimately connected with electricity. On the present occe- 
sion, a ball of-fire was observed to be precipitated into the sea, and one 
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of the boats, which was away from the ship, was so surrounded by light- 
ning, that Lieut. Belcher thought advisable to get rid of the anchor by 
hanging it some fathoms under water, and to cover the seamen’s mus- 
kets. From the accounts of this officer and Mr. Smyth, who were at 
a distance from the ship, the column of the waterspout first descended 
in a spiral form, until it met the ascending column a short distance from 
the sea; a second and third were afterwards formed, which subsequently 
united into one large column, and this again separated into three small 
spirals, and then dispersed. It is not impossible that the highly rare- 
fied air, confined by the woods encircling the Lagoon Islands, may con- 
tribute to the formation of these phenomena. 

‘* Neither the Barometer nor Sympiesometer were sensibly affected by 
this partial disturbance of the atmosphere ; but the temperature under- 
went a change of eight degrees, falling from 82° to 74°: at midnight 
it rose to 78°. On the day succeeding this occurrence, several water- 
spouts were seen at a distance, the weather being squally and gloomy.” 

Clermont Tonnerre is in south latitude, and is one of the group of 
islands called ‘“‘ Dangerous Archipelago,” about lat. 19° S., long. 
137° W. | 

Having applied to Captain Beechey, in the hope that he might be 
able to explain in which way the gyrations of wind which accompanied 
this waterspout revolved, I received from him the following explana- 
tion : 

‘‘ The gyrations were in a direction contrary to that of the hands of 
a watch; if it had been otherwise the ship would have changed her 
tack, whereas she only broke off. She was on the starboard tack, and 
the waterspout came down upon the weather beam, and passed under 
thestern. At first the ship broke round off seven oreight points, and af- 
terwards kept coming up and breaking off, as the gusts of wind varied 
their direction, but the wind continued on the starboard side the whole 
time, and the ship did not alter her position more than a quarter of the 
circle. It was quite clear, from the peculiar manner im which the rain 
(ifsuch large drops can be so designated) fell, that we. were within the 
vortex of the spout, and that the gusts which laid the vessel on her side 
were part of the phenomenon, and consequently that the gyration must 
have been as I have stated. I have observed many waterspouts between 
the tropics, but, with the exception of that off Clermont Tonnerre, 
mever noticed the direction in which they turned, and regret that the 
subject was never before mentioned to me, as I have had many oppor-. 
tunities of determining the fact. 

‘ As it appears to me that any observations upon this extraordinary 
phenomenon will be interesting, I extract from. my journal a few lines, 
which I wrote when J last crossed the equator :-— 

*** The day had. been very sultry, and in the ahemnoon a sid arch of 
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heavy cuinuli and nimbi rose slowly above the southern horizon : while 
watching its movement, a waterspout began to form at a spot on the 
underside of the arch, that was darker than the rest of the line.. A thin 
cone (Sketch No. 1) first appeared, which gradually became elongated, 





and was shortly joined with several others, which went on increasing in 
length and bulk until the columns had reached about half down to the 
horizon. They here united and formed one immense dark-coloured 
tube. The sea beneath had been hitherto undisturbed; but when the 
columns united, it became perceptibly agitated, and almost immediately 
became whirled in the air with a rapid gyration, and formed a vast basin, 
from the centre off which the gradually-lengthening column seemed’ to 
drink fresh supplies of water (Sketch No. 2). The column had exten- 
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ded about two-thirds of the way towards the sea, and nearly connected 
itself with the basin, when a heavy shower of rain fell from the right of 
the arch a short distance from the spout, and shortly after another fell 
from the opposite side. This discharge appeared to have an effect upon 
the waterspout, which now began to retire. The sea, on the contrary, 
was perceptibly more agitated, and for seyeral minutes the basin con- 
tinued to increase in size, although the column was considerably dimi- 
nished (Sketch No. 3). In a few minutes more the column had entirely 
disappeared ; the sea, howeyer, still continued agitated, and did not 





_ subside for three minutes after all. disturbing causes from above had va~: 
nished. 2% | 
._“*© This phenomenon was unaccompanied by thunder or lightning, 
although the showers of rain which fell so suddenly, seemed to be oc- 
casioned by some such disturbance.’ 

‘‘ Two days afterwards we got the south-east trade wind, in lat. 0° 33 
S., long. 21° 40’ W. 

‘The waterspouts were seen in 20’ N., and 22° W. 

(Signed). ‘“< F, W. BEECHEY.”” 

The circular motion imparted to the water of the sea during water- 
spouts, is probably not confined merely to the surface, for the ocean, to 
an unknown depth, may partake of the impulse. 

In 1815, the Orontes frigate, commanded by Captain Cochrane, was 
in company with the Newcastle, the flag-ship of the late Admiral Sir 
Pulteney Malcolm. The ships were near the equator, between Tene- 
riffe and St. Helena, when two large waterspouts were observed a-head 
of the Orontes, one on each bow, about a mile and a half distant, whilst 
the Newcastle was nearly the same distance on the larboard-beam, 
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‘It was perfectly calm at the time: yet the Orontes was observed to be 
going a-head of the Admiral; and it was proved by throwing paper into 
the sea, that the vessel was making no way through the water. The 
officers were of opinion that the Orontes was carried forward 
by a partial current which did not affect the Newcastle, and the cir- 
cumstance was mentioned to the Admiral, by Captain Cochrane, on 
their arrival at Se Helena, as a curious coincidence, viz., the Orontes 
being carried forward, whilst the waterspouts were a-head of her. 

The moving pillars of sand described-by Bruce as having beer 
seen in. Nubia, though the account may be familiar to many, is here 
reprinted, because these moving pillars ae oneneet from the 
same cause, whatever that may be. 

‘* On the 14th of November, at 7 in the morning, we left Assa Nagga,- 
our course being due north; at 1 o’clock we alighted among accacia 
trees at Waadi el Halboub, having gone twenty-one miles. We were 
here at once surprised and terrified, by truly one of the most magnificent: 
sights in the world. In that vast expanse of desert from west to north- 
west of us, we saw a large number of pillars of sand at different distan-. 
ces, at times moving with great celerity, at others stalking on with a 
majestic slowness; at intervals we thought they were coming ina very’ 
few minutes to overwhelm: us ; and small quantities of sand did actually 
more than once reach us. Again they would retreat, so as to be almost: 
out of sight, their tops reaching to the very clouds. Then the tops 
often separated from the bodies ; and these once disjoined, dispersed in- 
the air, and did not appear more. Sometimes they were broken near 
the middle, as if struck with a large cannon shot. About noon they 
began to advance with considerable swiftness upon us, the wind being 
very strong at north. Eleven of them ranged alongside of us, about 
the distance of three miles. The greatest diameter of the largest ap- 
peared to me at that distance, as if it would: measure tén feet. They 
retired from us with a wind at south-east, leaving an impression upon 
my mind to which I can give no-name, though surely one ingredient in- 
it was fear, and a considerable deal of wonder and astonishment. It 
was in vain to think of flying : the swiftest horse, or fastest sailing ship, 
would have been of no use to have carried us out of the danger. 

** 15th Nov. At 7 a.-M., we left Waadi Dimokea. The. same ap- 
pearance: of:moving pillars of sand presented themselves to us this day, 
in form and disposition like those we had seen at Waadi el Halboub, 
only they seemed to be more in number and less in size.” 

‘The description of the waterspouts carrymg up the water of the sea 
into the air, together with-the reported rains of salt water during. hur- 
ricanes, led' me to inquire into the singular accounts of minute fish 
being seen in India on the land both alive and dead; after heavy: rain, 
and which are: there believed by most: persons to-fall- from the clouds. 
I thought it possible. since whirlwinds on land carry up branchesof trees 
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and whirlwinds at sea carry up the water of the ocean, such phenomena 
might have the power of raising pools of water, and all small bodies float- 
ing in them. This inquiry led to a very curious paper being written on 
the subject by Captain Grant, of the Bombay Engineers, and which 
will be found in the second volume of Engineer Professional Papers. 

Captain Grant states in this paper, that ‘‘ the small whirlwinds of 
India frequently assume the appearance of a large and lofty pillar of 
sand, moving at a steady pace across the plains; sucking every thing 
of small weight up into their vortex, and thus sweep along for miles, 
being evidently acted upon by two distinct forces, a spiral motion 
round their own axis, and a progressive or linear impulse.” 

He had never, however, observed which way these small whirlwinds 
revolved. 

This singular fact of fish being found on the land in India after rain, 
which is discredited only by those who have not inquired, deserves 
more close investigation than it has yet received. 

The sudden storm which sunk the steam-boat Tigris on the river Eu- . 
phrates, on the 21st May, 1836, in some respects bears a resemblance 
to the waterspout and the moving columns of sand just described; but, 
after an attentive consideration of all the documents connected with it, 
which Colonel Chesney liberally allowed me to peruse or to copy, I 
have been unable to satisfy myself as to its nature. These documents. 
are about to be published by Colonel Chesney, and his description of 
this singular blast will deserve to be studied. 

A memorandum, written by Mr. Ainsworth, who kept the meteoro- 
logical journal of the expedition, states :— 

‘‘It was a fine afternoon, only a few clouds, cumulo and cirro-strati, | 
in the horizon; a light breeze from the east-north-east ; the sun about 
two hours past the meridian, when a dense black cloud was first ob- 
served moving across the wilderness from the west-south-west, and in 
the teeth of the wind. As it approached, it was found to consist, in 
its base, of red coloured masses of dust, which succeeded one another 
rapidly ; breasting the wind in their onward progress, and rising ull 
they were received into the bosom of an over-hanging cloud, from 
which these columns of dust were again precipitated with great force 
and rapidity, accompanied with a violent rain. 

“During the storm the barometer fell upwards of two- tenths of an. 
inch, which is a very large amount in a climate where the average _ 
diurnal oscillation did not at that time amount to 05——. Immediately | 
after the storm had passed by, the weather resumed its previous tran- 
quillity; nimbi, or large clouds in the horizon. 

(Signed) “W. AINSwoRTH.” 

In the evidence taken by a court of. inquiry, held on the bank of 

the Euphrates, the day after the. loss of the. Tigris, the. commander of 
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that vessel stated his opinion that the wind blew from the west-north- 
west, veering towards north; but other officers of the expedition, with 
whom I have conversed, are of opinion that it blew without any 


veering. Should any travellers visit that part of the Euphrates within 


a few years, they might, by inquiries made ten or twenty miles further 
up the river, ascertain how the wind blew there, and thus determine 
whether it was a whirlwind or not. 


The smaller whirlwinds are not of unfrequent occurrence in England. 
In the two last volumes of Mr. Luke Howard’s ‘Climate of London,’ 
will be found accounts of a great number, under the three heads of 
tornadoes, whirlwinds, and waterspouts. These, however, appear to 
belong to the same phenomenon, though probably differing from the 
great storm. I have been informed® also, that marks are to be traced 
on freshly fallen snow, which it is difficult to attribute to any other 
cause than to similar gyrations with those which sometimes mark the 


smooth surface of the sea. Mr. Howard's opinion is in favour of their 


electrical origin; and when we read in the ‘ Philosophical Transac- 
tions,’ Captain Tillard’s description of the formation of Sabrina Island, 
where he describes lightning as darting from the crater during the 
eruption, whilst a great number of waterspouts were forming between 
the sea and the impending cloud, it is difficult to refuse belief in this 
connexion. 


Many of the descriptions of these whirlwinds speak of visible flame 
attending them, and occasionally of a remarkable noise. They must, 
no doubt, be regulated by some fixed law; and so uniform appears 
to be their mode of action, that this law probably will soon be 
ascertained. 


Having read an account in the Times newspaper, of whirlwinds, 
(similar to those so often described by Mr. Luke Howard), as having 
been seen near Lincoln, as well as Manchester, on the same day, I 
wrote to the persons named in the paragraph. 


The answers which have been received deserve attention: they are 
therefore inserted, as well as the paragraphs which led to the inquiry. 


Of two tornadoes which passed within a quarter of an hour of each. 
ether, the second only was distinctly seen at Branston to revolve, and 


that was turning in the contrary direction to Captain Beechey’s water- 
spout at Clermont Tonnerre, in the other hemisphere. 


‘“‘Errects oF a WHIRLWIND.—That phenomenon, which is known 
by this familiar name, was witnessed with great attention, and no 





* By Mr. James Gardener, who frequently tracked these singular marks 


whilst employed inthe North of Scotland on the Trigonomical Survey. 
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sinall cause of apprehension, on Wednesday last, by Mr. John Prest- 
wood, of Branston, near this city, whose minute description we state 
almost in his own words. About a quarter before 3, just preceding 
the storm, a whirl of air was seen to approach from the east, and to 
‘become a vast column about 80 yards in height, and as large round 
as a hay-stack that should have about 15 tons of hay in it. It ap- 
proached the field slowly where Mr. Prestwood and his men were hay- 
making, and took up the hay in a spiral ascent to a vast height, 
carrying it to a great distance, going off across the adjoining fields. 
In about ten minutes or a quarter of an hour another great tornado 
was seen to approach out of the same quarter, proceeding in the same 
route as the other; but it took across a fallow piece about 60 yards 
from Prestwood’s house. It made a turn to the right, and then alon 
the fallow field ; there then occurred a sight most wonderful, for it tore 
up the earth and raised it to a great height in a black mass that seemed 
to be full of fire, with thunder aud lightning out of the midst of it; the 
noise and crackling were hideous and appalling. It missed the house 
by a few yards, and Prestwood believes that if it had passed over it the 
whole would have been carried away. The corner of an out-house, 
and nearly a ton weight of newly-cut thorns, were taken along with it 
and scattered in all directions. It did not go faster than a horse could 
keep up with it. Its course then went whirling and curving towards 
Canwick. The cattle that beheld it fled about in order to avoid the 
danger; and such was its force, that any thing that lay in its way must 
have been destroyed.’’—Lincoln Gazette. 


‘* EXTRAORDINARY WHIRLWIND.—About 12 o’clock at noon, op 
Wednesday, a very extraordinary whirlwind took placc at Hopwood, 
about one mile from Middleton, in a field at Higherfold belonging to 
Mr. Joseph Howarth, a farmer. A large oak tree was torn up by the 
roots, another was blown down in Hopwood Clough, and boughs torn 
from off trees were seen flying in the air for nearly five minutes. The 
spouts from two cottages in Blomerly Clough, and the slating from an 
engine house near, were torn off. The men in Hopwood Clough 
Colliery, upwards of 300 yards under ground were seriously alarnred, 
describing the noise to be the same as if an engine had burst: people 
for the distanee of a mile and upwards could hear it. What makes the 
affair more strange, is, that the breadth the whirlwind took was-only 
about 20 yards. A man’s pair of breeches were carried off the ooakhill 
at Hopwood Colliery, and found in a sheep pasture about 400 -yarda off. 
There was not much rain, but there were many bryilliant..flagheg of 
lightning and heavy claps of thunder during the afternoon.” — Manchester 
Guardian. , 

(From the Times of July 11, 1838.) 
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Mr. Prestwood having carried the letter he received from me to the 
editor of the Lincoln Gazette, the following is the additional declaration 
taken down by the editor; and in recording which, he stated he was 
desirous of being exact. 


‘Lincoln, 19th July, 1838. 

‘‘ According to John Prestwood’s declaration and that of his wife, and 
Dennis Brodwell, their man-servant the first column was not seen 
to revolve on its own centre. It might do so; but that escaped their 
observation. It went something like a ‘rushing wind, a tearing wind ;’ 
but would not say it turned round as a top does when it is sct spin- 
ning. The second was seen distinctly to whirl round in that manner, 
and in the direction that the hands of a watch go. 


‘‘ The first was seen } before 3 inthe afternoon. It came from out 
of the east, inclined southward in curves, following the sun then to 
westward, and must have been inclining towards the northward after- 
wards. Canwick is four miles north-west from Branston. Both places 
are south-east from the city of Lincoln a few miles.—(See Ordnance 
map.) The first column, after passing Prestwood’s, was (according to 
hearsay) seen at Canwick fields (still inclining to north-west), and 
went over a farmer's yard near the spot called Sheepwash in the map. 
In two fields off this point, a ball of fire was seen to fall by three men, 
and it made a great hole, the stony soil being scattered around as if a 
large cart-load had been cast out in all directions. This was caused, it 
is supposed, by the first column. This column then made a detour 
more northward across the river Witham, which it momentarily dried 
for 50 to 100 yards, and made great devastation on the opposite side 
to where Prestwood first saw it, at Greetwell especially. 


‘‘ There was much lightning in all directions at the time this was 
occurring, and heavy rain followed, with much hail of large size; but 
no water was seen in the columns, and he does not suppose they con- 
tained any. ‘They seemed to be full of thunder, lightning, and earth, 
all mixed ‘peter 

(Signed) ‘‘ FE, B. Drury. 

“* Gazette Office, Lincoln.” 


— i 


- Extract from a veneet dated Middleton, August 8, 1838, oe to 
a whirlwind which occurred on the 4th July, 1838 :— 


‘<), The wind went round in the same manner as the hands of 
a watch. 
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‘‘2. There was a cloud over it at the time, and it appeared to be 
much disturbed. 
‘* 3. It came from the south-east, went about a mile and a half, and 
was about twenty yards in breadth. 
(Signed) ‘¢ JOSEPH FIELDING, 
‘* Middleton, near Manchester. “Reporter. ” 


If these two phenomena, just described, were the same as waterspouts 
at sea, it would appear as if they, as well as the great storms, revolve 
in contrary directions in the opposite hemispheres ; for Captain Beechey’s 
waterspout revolved in the contrary way to the hands of a watch. 


WHIRLWIND AT SEA. 


Srr,—If you think the following possesses any interest to the readers 

of the Nautical, you are at liberty to make use of it. 
Ship Calcutta, August 10, 1888. 

In lat. noon 29° 18’ S. and long. 45° 17’ E. 3° S. of Madagascar. 

Aug. 7th—A steady fresh breeze from the N.E. and clear W’., 
ship running at the rate of 8 knots per hour. Sunset—Lights in 
the western horizon, which continued at intervals all night. Towards 
daylight thick heavy clouds began to get up from the westward attended 
by much thunder and lightning. Shortened sail, a moderate easterly 
wind still continuing. At 7 the sky was completely overcast and very 
lowring and we had a heavy shower of rain, but no wind. Being 
rather apprehensive, I kept the courses up and a hand by the top-gal- 
lant halliards. i little before 8 we were caught in a kind of whirlwind 
which came suddenly upon us and laid us over considerably and as 
quickly passed over. The topsail halliards were let run, and had our 
canvass been set we should doubtless have lost our masts. Soon after 
a most remarkable scene presented itself: about a mile astern of us 
the sea seemed to be swept by whirlwinds. The water, though smooth 
around, was agitated and thrown up, as we see the dust in a high road 
on a summer day carried up and whirled about and dispersed in every 
direction. It was one of these that caught us and another came very 
near us; they were very interesting to look at, but we were quite satis- 
fied and desired no greater intimacy with them. © 

These whirlwinds are very dangerous, as some ships have experienced, 
having lost their masts by them.. Soon after two waterspouts formed : 
the column of the largest was very dense and thick, and appeared to 
enter the sea which boiled and foamed round it to the distance I should 
think of 50 or 60 feet. - 

Your obedient servant, 


J. H. Bentey. 
Commander of the Ship Calcutta. 
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ADDITIONAL FACTS‘ RELATING TO THE RELEIGH’S TYFOON, OF AUGUST 
Sth, & 6th, 1835., in THE cHINa szEA. By W.C, Redfield Esq., 
of New York. 

In my account of the Tyfoon of August 5th, and 6th, 1835., in the 
China Sea, js a paragraph derived from the Canton Register in which is 
stated, that the American Ship Levant, Capt. Dumaresq, which arrived 
on the 7th, the day after the gale, came in with royals set, from Gaspar 
Island in fourteen days, having had light winds all the way up the 
China Sea, and did not feel the Tyfoon’”*. The prolonged absence of 
Capt. Dumaresq from this country, alone preverited us from verifying 
this statement. He has now returned and has kindly placed in my 
hands his private journal, from which I extract the following: which 
shows, that in running into the path of the tyfoon from its southern 
side, the Levant came so far under the heel of the storm, as to make it 
necessary to take in her light sails and double reef the top sails. 








Counszs, WINDS. auocust 4th, 1835. (NAUTICAL TIME.) 
N.N. E. 8. W. Throughout these 24 hours fine breezes and clear plea- 
sant weather All possible sail set. Current VE. 


Distance by log| Breeze 6 to 8| by N. 50 miles. Lat. by Obs., 12°. 55’ N,, Lon., 
171 miles. knots. by Chr. 112, 18’ E. 


N, by E. $E. Ss, W. August 5th, 1835. Commences with fine breezes 
N. by E. and pleasant. All sail set and trimmed to the best 
fee advantage, middle and latter part the same. 
Distance by log | Breeze 7} to 8} t. by indifferent obs., 15°. 55’ N. Lon. by indiff- 

190 miles. knots. erent Obs., 113°. 24’ E. 

N.} W. S-S. W. Aug. 6th, 1835. Begins with fresh breezesand cloudy, 
all sail set; at 4 p.m. pussed a barque standin 
eastward. Through the night, strong breezes an 
squally, with rain and heavy sea, took in the royal 

; studding.sails, lacter part the same, (the ship was 

South now running into the path of the gale, which 

; had just passed,) at 11 a.m. heavy squalls 

with rain in torrents. Took in all studding sails 

: royals and top gallant sails, and double reefed the 
Distance by log | Breeze84 to 10 ils. No observation, Sun obscured, Lat. by 
225. miles. knots. account]9°, 54’ N., Lon. by account 113°. 38’ W. 


The Journal ends here, and the following continuation ts obtained from 


§ 


the ships log book. 
N. 4 W. South August 7th, 1835., commences with strong ‘breezes 
to to and squally from noon to 8,p.m., shook out 
North. S.S.E. reefs and set all light sails. 
N. by E. S. by W. | Middle part, fine breezes, and pleasant weather. At 
to to daylight made the Asses Ears island, bearing E. by 
N.W. & N.E. 8.E. N. distant, fivemiles. At 7 a.m., passed the Grand 


Ladrone. After part wind S. E., and pleasant 


Since writing the above I have been informed by Captain Dumaresgq, 
that he was induced to reef his Lopsails not so much from the violence 
of the wind, as from an apprehension of falling too near the land on the 
night of the sixth. 
~ * See N.M. for January 1839, p. 10, 





ee 
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It appears from the foregoing, that on the southern side of the storm, 
the S.W. monsoon was at this time prevailing, with even more than 
its usual force. It happens, unfortunately, that no entry of the state 
of the barometer was made in this portion of the journal. 

It also appears that the position which I had assigned to the Levant 
at noon on the 6th, in my geographical sketch, is within a few miles of 
ler actual position at that time; and the main positions which I adopted 
are in conformity with these extracts. 

Owing to some oversight in my former communication, the name of 
the Paracels was printed in the observations on the methods for avoiding 
the heart of this storm, instead of the rocks o1 shoals called the Pratas, 
which were intended. New York Feb. 19th, 1839. 

A Tyfoon of great severity was encountered in the China Sea on the 
morning of September 24th, (civil time) 1235, by Capt. Dumaresq, in 
the ship Martha bound to Canton, in which the ship was nearly dis- 
abled. Lat. at noon 14° 55’ N. Lon, 114° 33’ E. The wind veered 
round during the gale from N.N.W. to West and Southwest. Captain 
D. learned on his arrival at Canton, that sixty miles southward of his 
position, the American ship Panama had the gale from S.W. toS.S.W. 
and send throughout, without damage: while the English barque Sylph 
Capt. Wallace, about 80 miles N.N.E, of the Martha, on the Maccles- 
field bank, had the gale from the Northward and Eastward. This gale 
exhibits also the usual course of rotation, but appears to have been 
more limited in its extent. 





Tue Luminous Sea. 
Continued from p. 245- 


A defused luminous appearance of the sea, in some respects different 
from what I have seen, has been described by several navigators. 

Godehen de Riville saw the sea assume the appearance of a plain of 
snow on the coast of Malabar.* 

Captain Horsburgh, in the notes he gave to Sir Joseph Banks, says 
-—there is a peculiar phenomenon sometimes seen within a few degrees 
distance of the coast of Malabar, during the rainy monsoon, which he 
had an opportunity of observing. 

At midnight the weather was cloudy, and the sea was particularly 
dark, when suddenly it changed to a white flaming colour all around : 
this bore no resemblance to the sparkling or glowing appearance he 
had observed on other occasions in seas near the equator, but was a 


regular white colour, like milk, and did not continue more than ten 
ne ae Se eee Se 
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minutes.* A similar phenomenon, he says, is frequently seen in the 
Banda sea, and is very alarming to those who have never perceived or 
heard of such an appearance before. 

This singular phenomenon appears to be explained by some obser- 
vations communicated to me, by Mr. Langstaff a surveyor in the city, 
who formerly made several voyages. 

In going from New Holland to China, about half an hour after sun- 
set, every person on board was astonished by a milky appearance of 
the sea: the ship seemed to be surrounded by ice covered with snow ; 
some of the company supposed they were in soundings, and that coral 
bottom gave this curious reflection, but on sounding with 70 fms. of 
line no bottom was met with. A bucket of water being hauled up, 
Mr. Langstaff examined it in the dark, and discovered a great number 
of globular bodies linked together. each about the size of a pin’s head 

The chains thus formed did not exceed three inches in length, and 
emitted a pale phosphoric light. By introducing his hand into the 
water, Mr. Langstaff raised upon it several chains of the luminous 
globules, which were separated by opening the fingers, but readily re- 
united on being brought again unto contact, like globules of quick- 
silver, (the globules, he says, were so transparent that they could not 
be perceived when the hand was taken into the light.) This extra- 
ordinary appearance of the sea was visible for two nights. As soon 
as the moon exerted her influence, the sea changed to its natural dark 
color, and exhibited distinct glittering points as at other times. The 
phenomenon, he says, had never been witnessed before by any 
of the company on board, although some of the crew had been two or 
three times round the globe. 

I consider this account of Mr. Langstaff very interesting and im- 
portant, as it proves that the diffused light of the sea is produced by 
an assemblage of minute meduse on the surface of the water. 

In June. 1806, I found the sea at Margate more richly stored with the 
emall luminous meduse than I haveeverseenit. A bucketof the water 
being set by for some time, the animals sought the surface, and kept upa 
continual sparkling, which must have been occasioned by the motions 
of irdividualsas the water was perfectly at rest. A small quantity of the 
luminous water was first put into a glass jar, and on standing for some 
time, the medusee collected at the top of the jar and formed a gelati- 
nous mass, one inch and a half thick, and of a reddish or mud colour, 
leaving the water underneath perfectly clear. 

In order to ascertain ifthese animals would materially alter their size, 
or assume the figure of any other known species of medusee, I kept 
them alive for 25 days, by carefully changing the water in which they 
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* We have recorded similar instances in this work.— Ed. N.M. 
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were placed; during which time, although they appeared as vigorous 
as when first taken, their form was not in the slightest degree altered, 
and their size but little increased. By this experiment I was con- 
firmed in my opinion of their being a distinct species, as the young 
actinie and meduse exhibit the form of the parent in a much shorter 
period than the above. 

In September 1806, 1 took at Sandgate a number of the bere 
fulgens, but no other species: they were of various dimensions, from 
the full size down to that of the medusa scintillans on different parts 
of the coast of Sussex, also at Tenby, and at Milford Haven. I have 
likewise seen this species in the bogs of Dublin and Carlingford in 
Ireland. 

In the month of April, last year, I caught a number of the bere fal- 
gensin the sea at Hastings; they were of various sizes, from about the 
half of an inch in length, to the bulk of the head ofa large pin. I found 
many of them adhering together in the sea; some of the larger sort 
were covered with small ones, which fell off when the animals were 
handled, and by a person unacustomed to observe these creatures, 
would have been taken for a phosphoric substance. On putting a 
number of them into a glass, containing clear sea water, they still 
shewed a disposition to congregrate upon the surface: I observed that 
when they adhered together, they shewed no contractile motion in any 
part of their body, which explains the cause of the pale or white colour 
of the diffused light of the ocean. The flashes of light which I saw 
come from the sea at Herne bay, were probably produced by a sudden 
and general effort of the meduse to seperate from each other, and des- 
cend in the water. 

The medusa scintilans almost constantly exists in the different 
branches of Milford Haven that are called: pills. I have sometimes 
found these animals collected in such vast numbers in those situations, 
that they bore a considerable proportion to the volume of the water 
in which they were contained: thus, from a gallon of sea water in a 
luminous state, I have strained above a pint of these meduse—I have 
found the sea, under such circumstances, to yield me more support in 
swimming, and the water to taste more disagreeably than usual— 
probably the difference of density, that has been remarked at different 
times in the water of the sea, may be referred to this cause. 

All my own observations lead me to conclude that the medusa 
scintillans, is the most frequent source of the light of the sea around 
this country, and by comparing the accounts of others with each other, 
and with what I have myself seen, I am persuaded that it is 80 like- 
wise in other parts of the world. Many observers appear to have 


mistaken this species for the nereis noctiluca, which was very natural, 
as they were prepossessed with the idea of the frequent existence of the 
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one, and had no knowledge of the other. Some navigators have ac- 
tually described this species of medusa without being aware of its 
nature. Mr. Bajon during his voyage from France to Cayenne, col- 
lected many luminous points in the sea, which he says, when examined 
by a lens, were found to be minute spheres; they disappeared in the - 
air. Doctor le Boy in sailing from Naples to France, observed the 
sparkling of the sea, which is usually produced by the medusa scin- 
tillans. By filtering the water, he separated the luminous particles 
from it, which he preserved in spirits of wine: they were, he says, like 
the head of a pin, and did not at all resemble the nereis noctiluca. 
described by Vianelli; their color approached a yellow brown, and 
their substance was extremely tender and fragile. Notwithstanding 
this striking resemblance to the meduse scintillans, Le Roy, in conse- 
quence of a preconceived theory, did not suppose what he saw were 
animals, but particles of an oily or bituminous nature.* 


The iminute globules seen by Mr. Langstaff in the Indian Ocean, 
were, I think, in all probabilty, the scintillating species of medusa, and 
on my shewing him some of these animals | have preserved in aul, 
he entertained the same opinion. 


Professor Mitchell of New York, found the luminous appearance on 
the coast of America to be occasioned by minute animals, that from his 
description, plainly belonged to this species of medusa, notwithstanding 
which he supposed them to be a number of the nereis noctiluca.+ 


The luminous animalcule, discovered by Forster off the Cape of 
Good Hope, in his voyage round the world, bears so strong a resem- 
blance to the medusa scintillans that I am much disposed to believe 
them the same, He describes his animalcule as being a little gelatinous 
globule, less than the head of a pin; transpagent;*but a little brownish 
in its colour, and of so soft a texture, that it was destroyed by the 
slightest touch. On being highly magnified, he perceived on one side 
a depresession, in which there was a tube that passed into the body, 
and communicated with four or five intestinal sacs. 


Many writers have ascribed the light of the sea to other causes than 
luminous animals. Martin supposed it to be occasioned by putrefac- 
tion: Silberschlag believed it to be phosphoric: Professor J. Mayer 
conjectured that the surface of the sea imbibed light, which it after- 
wards discharged. Bajon and Gentil thought the light of the sea 
was electric, because it was excited by friction. Forster conceived that 
it was sometimes electric, sometimes caused from putrefaction, and 
at others by the presence of living animals. Fougeroux de Bondaroy 

* Observ. sur une lumiere produite par] Eaudela Mer. Mem. Etrang. 
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believed that it came sometimes from electric fires, but more frequently 
from the putrefaction of marine animals and plants. But these authors 
have left their speculations unsupported by either arguments or expe- 
riments, and they are inconsistent with all ascertained facts upon this 
subject. 

The remarkable property of emitting light during life, is only met 
with amongst animals of the four last classes of modern naturalists, viz. 
mollusca, insects, worms and zoophytes. 

The mollusca and worms contain each but a single luminous species ; 
the pholas dactylus in the one, and the nereis noctiluca in the other. 

Some species yield light, in the eight following genera of insects ; 
elata, lampyrts, fulgora, pausus, scolopendra, cancer, lynceus* and 
limulus. The luminous species of the genera lampyris and fulgora, are 
more numerous than is generally supposed, if we may judge from the 
appearance of luminous organs, to be seen in dried specimens. 
Amongst Zoophytes we find that the genera medusa, beroet, and pen- 
natula, contain species which afford light. 

The only animals which appear to possess organization for the pro- 
duction of light, are the luminous species of lampyris, elater, falgora 
and pausus. 

The light of the lampyrides is known to proceed from some of the 
last rings of the abdomen, which when not illuminated, are of a pale 
yellow colour. Upon the internal surface of these rings there is spread 
a layer of a peculiar soft yellow substance, which has been compared 
to paste, but by examination with a lens, I found it to be organized 
like the common instesrtitial substance of the insect’s body, except that 
it is of a closer texture, and a paler yellow colour. This substance 
does not entirely cover the inner surface of the rings, being more or less 
deficient along their edgés, where it presents an irregular waving out- 
line. I have observed in the glow worm, that it is absorbed, and its 
place supplied by common insterstitial substance, after the season for 
giving light is past. - The segments of the abdomen, behind which this 
particular substance is placed, are thin and transparent, in order to 
expose the internal illumination. 

The number of luminous rings varies in different species of lampyris, 
and as it would seem at different periods in the same individual. 

Besides the luminous substance above described, I have discovered m 
the common glow-worm on the inner side of the last abdomial ring, 

* The animal discovered by Riville off the coast of Malabar in 1754, is 
certainly a testaceous insect, and appears to belong to the genus lynceus of 
Maller. 

+ The lumimous zoophyte for which Peron has lately instituted the new 


genus pyrosoma appears to me to be a beroe and only worthy of a specific 
distinction. 
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"two bodies, which to the naked eye appear more minute than the head 
of the smallest pin. They are lodged in two slight depressions, formed 
-in ‘the shell of the rig, which is:at these points particularly transpa- 
rent. On examining these bodies under the microscope, I found that 
- they were sacs containing a soft yellow substance, of.a more close and 
homogeneous texture, than that which lines the mner surface of the 
rings. The membrane forming the sacs, appeared to be of two layers, 
- each of which is composed of a transparent silvery fibre, in the same 
manner as the internal membrane of the respiratory tubes of insects, 
except that in this case, the fibre passes in a spiral instead of a cir- 
cular direction. This membrane though so delicately constructed is 
-80 elastic as to preserve its form after the sac is ruptured and the 
contents discharged. :The light that proceeds from the sacs, is less 
under the controul of the insect than that of the luminous substance 
spread on the rings; it is rarelyif ever entirely extinguished in the 
season that the glow-worm gives light, even during the day; and when 
all the other rings are dark, these sacs often shine brightly. 

The circumstance of there being points which give a more permanent 

‘Tight than the other parts of the luminous rings of the abdomen has 
been noticed before by the Comte G. de Razoumouski ; he states the 
- number of these luminous points to vary from 2 to 5.* 
I must: however remark, that I never suw more than two of these 
- Juminous points, which were always upon the last ring of the body, and 
that the figures which accompany the memoir of the Comte de; Razqu- 
. mouski, bear scarcely any resemblance to the insect they are intended to 
. represent, from which we may fairly suspect him of inaccuracy in other 
_ particulars. 

. As. far as my observation has extended the small sacs of luminous 
substances are not found im.any species. of lampyris except the glow- 
. worm of this country. Thunburg mentions that the lampyris Japoniea 
:: has two vesicles on the tail, which afford light. 

The organs for the production of light in the genus elater, are situated 
in .the corcelet; these likewise consist of a peculiar yellow substance, 
. placed behind transparent parts of the shell which suffer the natural 
colour of this substance to be seen through them im the day, and when 
illumimated, give passage to the light. 

-On dissecting the organs of light in the elater noctilucus, I found that 
there is_a soft yellow substance of an oval figure, lodged in the concavity 
of the yellow spots of the corcelet, which parts are particularly thin and 
- transparent in this species. This substance is so remarkably close in its 
structure that at first.view it appears like an inorganic mass, but witha 
lens, it.is readily perceived. to be composed of a great number of very 





* Mem. de la Soc. de Lausanne, Tom. ii. - 
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minute parts or lobules closely pressed together. Around these oval 
masses the interstitial substance of the corcelet is arranged in a radiated 
manner, and the portion of the shell that immediately covers the irra- 
diated substance, is in a certain degree transparent but less so than that 
which lies over the oval masses; itis therefore probable that the inter- 
stitial substance in this situation, may be be endowed with the property 
of shining. A fasciculus of the muscles of the corcelet arises in the 
interior of the oval masses of the luminous substance, but not appa- 

rently with any design, as it contributes with the adjacent fasciculi, to 
move the anterior feet. 

In the elater ignitus, the masses of luminous substance are extremely 
irregular in their figure; they are situated nearly at the posterior an- 
gles of the corcelet, and are more loose in their texture than the oval 
masses of the noctilucus, resembling rather in composition, the inter- 
stitial substance which surrounds these masses in that species. The 

shell of the corcelet is somewhat thinner and more transparent along 
both sides of the margin, than at other places; but it is not, as in the 
noctilucus, elevated, and peculiarly clear and thin, immediately over 
the seat of the luminous organ ; consequently, the light emitted by the 
'elater ignitus, cannot be very brilliant. 
I have not been able to procure any specimen of the elater phos- 
- phorea, but from the accounts of naturalists, it appears to resemble in 
every respect the elater nocticulus; indeed I have great doubts of the 
phosphorea being a distinct species. 

I have had an opportunity of examining, preserved in a moist way, 
two species of fulgora, the candelaria and lanternaria, The light in this 
genus has been observed to issue from the remarkable proboscis on the 

_ fore part of the head. This part has always been described by authors 
- as hollow or empty, which I have found to be perfectly correct; and 
what is more extraordinary, that the cavity communicates freely with 
the external air by means of a chink or narrow aperture, placed on each 
side of the proboscis. This projection is covered internally by a mem- 
brane, between which and the horny part or shell, there appears to be 
interposed a pale reddish coloured soft substance, that is arranged in 
the candelaria in broad lines or stripes; but it is so thin, that I could 
not distinctly examine its structure, or absolutely determine whether it 
‘should be considered as a substance intended to furnish the light of 
‘these inseets or the pigment upon which the colour of the proboscis 
depends. 
- The globes of the antennee constitute the. organs of light in the pau- 
‘gus spherocerus. Dr. Afzelius, who discovered the luminous property 
‘in this species, compares them to lanterns spreading phosphoric light.* 
~ The rarity of the insect put it out of my power to examine its structure , 








* Lin. Trans, Vol. IV. 
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but from the form and situation of its organs of light, it is most pro- 
-bable they are constructed like those of the fulgoree. 

It has been conjectured by Carradori and others, that the lampyrides 
were enabled to moderate or extinguish their light by retracing the 
huminous substance under a membrane; but neither in them, nor any 
of the other luminous insects have I found an apparatus of this sort. 
The substance furnishing the light is uniformly applied to corresponding 
transparent parts of the shell of the insect from whence it is not moved ; 
indeed a membrane, if it did exist, would have but little effect in ob- 
scuring the light, and never could serve to extinguish it. The regula- 
tion of the kind and degree of the luminous appearance, does not 
depend upon any visible mechanism but like the production of the light 
itself, is accomplished by some inscrutable change in the luminous 
matter, which in some animals is a simple operation of organic life, and 
in others is subject to the will. 

It is worthy of remark that in all the dissections | have made of lu- 
minous insects, I did not find that the organs of light were better, or 
differently supplied with either nerves or air tubes than the other parts 
ef the body. The power of emitting light likewise exists in many 
ereatures which want nerves, a circumstance strongly marking a differ- 
ence between animal light, and animal electricity. 

With the exception of the animals above mentioned the exhibition of 
light depends upon the presence ofa fluid matter. 

In the pholas dactylus the luminous fluid is particularly evident, and 
iy vast quantity; it is recorded by Pliny that this fluid is like liquid 
phosphorus and renders every object luminous with which it comes into 
contact. Reaumur also found that is was diffusible in water, or any 
fluid in which the animal might be immersed. * 

The shining of the scolopendra electrica, 1 have always observed to be 
ancompanied by the appearance of an effusion of a luminous fluid upon 
the surface of the animal, more particularly about the head, which may 
be received upon the hand, or other bodies brought into contact with the 
insect at the moment, and these exhibit a phosphoric light for a few 
seconds afterwards. This fluid however, I never could discover in the 
form of moisture even upon the cleanest glass, although examined imme- 
diately with the most scrupulous attention by a lens; it must there- 
fore. be extremely attenuated. The same appearence has been observed 
during the illumination of the nereis noctiluca by Fougeroux aud Bon- 
daroy.t 

_ The animal discovered by Riville shed a blue liquor, which illumina- 
ted the water for a distance of two or three lines, 

* Mem del’ Acad : des Sc. 1742. 


+ Mem del’ Acad: des Sc. 1767. | 
} Mem: Etrang ; del’ Acad: des Se : Tom iu. 
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- Spailarzani relates, that the medusa which he examined, comuniéd- 
ted the property of: shining to water, milk, and otlrer fluids, on being 
rubbed or squeezed in them. 

The luminous fluid is, in some instances, confined to particular parts 
of the body, and in others, is diffused throughout the whole: substance 
of the animal. 

In the scolopendra electrica, itappears to reside imritediately under the 
integument. In the lyriceus discovered by Riville, it'is contained in 
the ovary. If I'may judge from my own observatiéns, every part of 
the body of the medusee ig furnished with this fluid; as' there is no part 
I' Have not seen illuminated under different circumstances, but Spallan- 
ziini affirms, that it is only found in the large tentacula, the edges of the 
umbella, and the purse or central mass; which he proved, he says, by 
detaching these parts successively, when they shone vividly, 
while the rest of the body neither gave light or communicated! any 
Juminous appearance to water. | 

Spallanzani discovered a mucous luminous fluid in the plomule of 
the pennatula phosphorea _ 

The phenomenon of animal light has been attempted to be ex. 
plained in different ways. By many persons it was formerly ascribed? 
to a putrefactive process, but since the modern theories of combustion 
became known, it has been generally believed to depend upon an‘ ac- 
tual inflananation of the luminous substance, similar to the slow com- 
bustion of phosphorus. Others have accounted for the luminous 
effect, by supposing the matter of light to be accumulated and rendered 
latent under particular circumstances, and afterwards evolved in a 
sensible form. 

The opinion of the light of living animals being the consequence of 
putrefaction, is evidently absurd, and contradictory to all observation 
on the subject. It has been proved by the experiments of Dr. Hulme 
and others, that even the luminous appearances of dead animals, are 
exhibited only during the first stages of the dissolution of the body, 
and that no light is emitted after putrefaction has really commenced. 

Spallanzani, who was the most strenuous advocate for the phosphor- 
escent nature of animal light, stated that the glow-worms shone more 
brilliantly when put into oxygen gas; that their light gradually dis- 
appeared in hydrogen or in azotic gas, and wis instantly extinguished 
in fixed air; that it was also lost by cold and revived by the apptica- 
tion of a warm temperature. He conjectured that the luminous 
matter of these insects, was composed of hydrogen and carbonated hy- 
drogen gas. 

Forster relates in the Lichtenberg Magazine for 1783, that on 
putting a lampyris splendidula into oxygen gas It gave as much heht as 
four of the same species In common air. 
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:’ Catradori has. mtade some experiments: upon the lucciole, (lampyris 
italica) which ‘led him to deny its phosphorescence : he found that the 
luminous part of the belly of the insect shone in vacuum, in oil, in. 
water, and different liquids, and under different circumstances, where: 
it was excluded from all communication with oxygen gas. He accounts, 
for the result of Forster’s experiment, by supposing that the worm 
shone more vividly, because it was more animated in oxygen gas than, 
mm common air. 

Carradori adopts on this subject the doctrine of Brughatelli, and. 
ascribes the luminous appearance of animals, to the condensation and: 
extrication of light in particular organs, which had previously existed; 
in combination with the substance oftheir bodies : he supposes the, 
light. to beoriginally derived from the food, or in the atmospheric air 
taken: into the body; in short, that certain animals have the peculiar. 
property of gradually imbibing light from foreign bodies, and of after- 
wards secreting it in a sensible form. 

' “The following experiments which I made upon this subject, would 
lead me to make different conclusions from those of the preceding 
authors. 

| Experiment I.—A glow-worm was put into a glass of water, in 
whieh it Hved nearly two hours, and continued to emit light as. usual, : 
until i¢ died, when the luminous appearance entirely ceased. 

Experiment II.—The luminous substance was extracted from the 
before-mentioned glow-worm, and from others killed in different ways ; 
but it afforded no light. 

Experiment III.—The sacs, containing the luminous matter, were 
eat from the bellies of living glow-worms, and shone, uuinterruptedly, 
for several hours m the atmosphere ; and after their light became ex-. 
tinct, it was revived by being moistened with water : some of these were 
put into water in the first instance, in which they continued to shine, 
unremittingly, for 48 hours. 

Experiment IV.—The luminous substance of a glow-worm was ex- 
posed to a degree of heat which would have been sufficient to inflame 
phosphorus, without mcreasing the brilliancy of its light ; and further, 
it vould not be made to burn by being applied to a red- hot i iron, or to 
the flame of a candle. 

Experiment V.—A_ delicate chcrmpinetce was introduced among 
some living glow-worms, during the time, they gave out much light: 
the temperature of the room being 69, the instrument rose to 75, ,76 
77, according to circumstances, as the warmth was reflected from the 
hand, or dissipated by the worm crawling over cold substances. . The 
luminous portion of the tail, when very brilliant, appeared to raise the 
thermometer qnicker than the other parts of the body; but it was not 
invariably the case. When shining strongly, I thought that the lumi- 
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nous rings communicated a sensation of warmth to the hand, but this 
was probably a deception, as the actual degree of heat was not sufficient 
for such an effect. It should however be mentioned, that in Templar’s 
observations on the glow-worm, he said his feelings deceived him if he 
did not experience some heat from the shining of the insect. 

Experiment VI.—To satisfy myself how far the evolution of heat 
during the shining of glow worms depended upon the life of the 
animals, I cut off the luminous portion of the tail from several 
living worms, and found that if the thermometer was applied to them 
immediately, it was raised by them one or twodegrees; but after 
these parts were dead, although they continued to emit light, they pro- 
duced no effect whatever upo= the instrument. 

Experiment VIIT.—Some hemispherical meduste were put into a spoon, 
containing a small quantity of sea water, and held over a burning 
candle. Assoon as the water became heated the meduse appeared 
like illuminated wheels, the spots at the margin and center alone emit - 
ting light; in which manner they shone vividly and permamently for 
about 20 seconds when they shrunk and died, after which they were no 
longer luminous. 

Experiment VIII.—Some of the same species were put into spirits: a 
strong and unremitting light was instantly given out, which issued from 
the central and marginal parts, as in the preceeding experiment and 
continued until they died. 

Experiment 1X.—Some of the scinttllating and hemispherical species 
of medusa, contained in a small glass jar, were introduced into the 
receiver ofan air pump and the air being exhausted, they shone as 
usual when shaken ; ifany difference could be perceived the light was 
more easily excited, and continued longer in a vacuum. 

I wished next to‘try the influence of electricity on the luminous 
property of animals. 

Experiment X.—A medusa hemispherica was placed in a small glass 
dish, containing a quantity of water, merely sufficient to allow the 
animal to preserve its "ficure ;. being insulated, it was electrified, and 
sparks drawn from it, which had not the slighest effect; the experiment 
was repeated several times with different oe but without exci- 
citing the animals to throw out light. 

Experiment XI,—Some hemispherical meduse + were placed in contact 
with the two ends of an interrupted chain and slight electric shocks 
passed through them. During the very moment of their receiving the 
shock no light was visible but immediately afterwards the medusee shone 
like illuminated wheels, which appearance remained for some seconds. 
Upon the closest inspection with a magnifying glass, no contractile 
motion could be perceived to accompany the exhibition of the light. The 
application of electricity in this instance seems -to have acted merely. as 
a strong mechanic shock. 
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The above experiments on the luminous medusa were made at Herne, 
with the assistance of George May Esq. of Stroud house, and in the 
presenee of a large company capable of accurately distinguishing their 
results. 

It seems proved by the foregoing experiments, that so far from the 
fuminous substance being of a phosphorescent nature it sometimes shews 
the strongest and most constant light when excluded from oxygen gas, 
that it in no circumstances undergoes any process like combustion, but 
is actually incapable of being inflamed; that the increase of heat, 
during the shining of the glow worm is an accompaniment, and not an 
effect of the phenomenon, and depends upon the excited state of the 
insect; and lastly, that heat and electricity increase the exhibition of 
light, merely by operating like other stimuli upon the vital properties of 
the animal. 

In confirmation of these opinions, I may quote the high authority 
of thc Secretary of this Society, who has found that the light of the 
glow-worm is not rendered more brilliant in oxygen, or in oxygenated 
muriatic gas, than in common air; and that it is not sensibly dimi- 
nished in hydrogen gas. 

I may further add that Spallanzani’s experiments of diffusing the 
luminous liquor of the medusa in water, milk, or other fluids, are in 
direct contradiction of his own theory, as is also the extinction of the 
light of these mixtures by the application ot a high degree of heat. 

If the light emitted from animals were derived from their food, or 
the air they respire, as supposed by Carradori, the phenomenon should 
be encreased or diminished, according to the quantity of food or air, that 
the creatures consume ; but we do not find this to be the case, for in 
those situations where they are sometimes found to be most luminous, they 
are deprived in a great measure, of these assumed sources of their hight. 

Jn fact, the luminous exhibitions of living animals are not only inde- 
pendent of all foreign light, but are frequently destroyed by the latter. 
I have always found the shining of the medusee to cease upon the rising 
of the moon or at the approach of day; and when out of the sea I ne- 
ver could excite them to throw out light until they had been kept for 
some time in the dark; all the luminous insects likewise secrete them- 
selves as much as possible during the day time, and go abroad only at 
night. I have it is true, found that the scopolendra electrica will not 
shine unless it has been previously exposed to golar light ; but I have 
observed that it shone as brilliantly and as frequently, after being kept 
a short time in a light situation, as when left uncovered the whole day, 
the circumstance of tke scolopendra requiring exposure previous to 
its giving out light, is very unaccountable, as the insect, when left to 
itself, always seeks as much as possible concealment during the day; 
indeed it is the opinion of some naturalists that it is killed by the light 
of the sun. Q 
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. ‘The opinions of Brugnatelli and Carradori are connected with’ some 
eeneral doctrines, respecting the nature of light, which: I shall not.at 
" present venture to discuss. It appears to me, that the question is- still 
unresolved, whether light has a substantial existencc, or is a pheno- 
menon depending upon certain operations or conditions of the ordinary 
forms of matter. But the highly ingenious researches of Count Rum- 
. ford, on the law of what! have been called subtle fluids, and the 
extraordinary advances lately made by Mr. Davy, on the decomposi- 
tion of substances, that were hitherto looked-upon as elementary, give 
us reason to hope, that future investigations may unfold views of the 
material world, of which we can at present have only an indistinct 
conception; that new modes of analysis may enable us to see things, 
not ‘“ through.a glass darkly,’’ but more nearly as they are; and: that 
the boundaries of physical and metaphysical science, .now so far 
asunder, may be made to approach each other. 

In the present state of our knowledge, our. business should be, to 
collect, arrange,.and compare phenomena, rather than to speculate 
- upon their nature. Nevertheless, I cannot refrain from observing, that 
the circumstances attending the luminous appearance of living animals, 
are much more favorable to the supposition of light bemg a property, 
‘than a substance. The quantity of light emitted. by an animal ina 
' certain time, (admitting it be matter) far exceeds that which could be 
possibly ‘supplied by the sources, whence. it is usually supposed to 
“be derived. Thus the luminous appearance of some medusee may be 
‘continued with the intermission of short intervals for an indefinite time, 
notwithstanding the creature be kept in darkness, and. without any 
other food than what a small quantity of filtered sea water would afford. 
The uninterrupted and long continued light that. is. sometimes evolved 
by the luminous seas, and the ova of the glow-worm, is. also imoon- 
- sistent with the notion of an accumulation and subsequent dispersion of 
- @ material substance. | | 
I shall terminate this paper by an enumeration of ‘the several conclu- 
sions, that are the result of the observations I have been able to make 
upon the phenomena of animal light. 

The property of emitting light is confined to. animals of the simplest 
organization, the greater number of which are inhabitants of the sea. 
- The: luminous property is not constant, but in general, exists only 

‘at’ certain periods, and in particular states of the animal’s body.. 
“The power of showing light resides in a_ peculiar substance. or fuid, 
which is’ sometimes situated in a particular organ, and’ at others 
‘diffused: throughout the. animal’s body. The light is: differently 
‘regulated, when the luminous matter exists in the living body, and when 
‘itis abstracted from it. Inthe first: case; it is intermitting, or alternated 
"with periods of darkness; is commonly produced or increased by a mus- 
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cular effort, and is sometimes absolutely dependant upon the will of 
the animal. In the second case the luminous appearance is usually 
permanent until it becomes extinct, after which it may be restored by 
friction, concussion, and the application of warmth, which last cause; 
operates on the luminous matter (while in the living body) only indirectly 
by exciting the animal. The luminous matter in all situations, so far 
from possessing phosphoric properties, is incombustible, and loses the 
quality of emitting light, by being dried or much heated. The exhibi- 
tion of light, however long it may be continued, causes no diminution 
of the bulk of the luminous matter. It does not require the presence 
of pure air, and is not extinguished by other gases. 

The luminous appearance of living animals is not exhausted by long 
continuance, or frequent repetitions, nor accumulated by exposure to 
natural light; it is therefore not dependent upon any foreign source, 
but inheres as a property in a peculiarly organized animal substance or 
fluid, and is regulated by the same laws which govern all the other 
functions of living beings. | 
- The light of the sea is always produced by living animals, and most 
frequently by the presence of the medusa scintillans. When great 
numbers of this species approach the surface, they sometimes coalesce 
together, and cause that showy or milky appearance of the sea, which 
is'so alarming to navigators. These animals when congregated on the 
surface of the water, can produce a flash of light, somewhat like an 
electric corruscation. When the luminous meduse are very numerous 
as frequently happens in confined bays, they form a considerabe portion 
of the mass of the sea, at which times they render the water heavier, 
and more nauseous to the taste; it is therefore adviseable to always 
strain sea water before it is drunk. 

The luminous property does not appear to have any connection with 
the economy of the animals that possess it, except in the flying insects, 
which by that means discover each other at night for the purpose of 
sexual congress. 


Secr. V.—Discussion or THE LONGITUDES OF THE PRINCIPAL 
Maritime Points or tHE Girose—By Lieut. H. Raper, R. N. 
- Secretary to the Royal Astronomical Society. 

| Continued from p 407. 

In our section I, (in the number for April,) we gave an abstract of 
the principal voyages and surveys referred to in the determination of 
Maritime Positions. In section If, we entered into some examination 
of the different methods of longitude, with the view of stating the 
principles by which we shall be guided in the selection of materials. 
ENLARGED SERIES.—NO. 7.—VOL. FOR 1839. 3.N. 
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In section III, a recommendation was advanced to adopt certain places 
as Secondary Meridians, for the general reference of longitudes by 
chronometer ; this point we shall keep in view, wherever convenient, 
in the arrangement of our future matter. And in section IV, a plan 
was proposed for placing on record chronometric determinations, 
which we shall follow as far as necessary, or as our data allow, in the 
discussion of longitudes determined by chronometer. 

In the present section which will be the last on the subject, though 
it will extend through more numbers than one of the Magazine, we 
shall enter upon the discussion of positions. It is unnecessary to specify 
here the order which we propose to follow, more particularly than to 
state, for reference, that we shall begin with the British Islands, and 
then proceed to Holland, the Baltic and the northern countries, France, 
Spain and Portugal, the Mediterranean, Africa, and afterwards as 
convenient.* It is sufficient to state that we shall endeavour, in general, 
to adopt such an arrangement under each division as will be conveni- 
ent for tracing the dependance of places upon each otber, in order that 
any correction which a place may receive hereafter, may be applied 
without difficulty or confusion and in a proper manner to all others 
connected with it. 

When two or three successive determinations agree nearly together 
we are apt to assume in general thatthey are mght. This i however by 
no means certain, as will be admitted in inspecting M. Bouvard’s long 
list of observations of moon culminating stars, for determining the 
difference of longitude between Greenwich and Paris, im which two or 
three equally bad results will often be found following each other. It 
is therefore open to discussion whether the first determinations of a 
place, even though they agree, are right or wrong. 

In like manner it is by no means certain that continuing the obser- 
vations will immediately confirm or improve the result. 

When two determinations by equally good observations; differ very 
widely, the truth is often likely to be found between them, because such 
great discrepancy most probably arises from the presence of errors of 
opposite kinds. 

It most commonly happens that the several determinations of the 
same place differ by small quantities from each other, though the 
greatest and least may differ widely.—In such cases a mean is probably 
near the truth. But in some cases the evidence divides itself in 
support of two distinct determinations, with little or no evidence for an 
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has appeared ; Captain Vidal is now arranging his ehronometric differences 
on the coast of Africa ; and within the last few days several determinations 
in the Pacific, Australia, and other places, have arrived from Captain 
Drinkwater Bethune, of H.M.S., Conway. | 
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intermediate position. In such cases the probability seems to be that 
one of the determinations is true and the other false, and a much 
severer scrutiny is demanded. Thus the evidence for Porto Rico would 
place it in either 66° 6’ or 66° 13’, upon nearly equal authority. 

It will often happen in the common course of things that some places 
will be fixed at once, while others will continue to be disputed for an 
indefinite period of time.— Vera Cruz and Callao, with others, seem to 
be cases of the former ; Rio de Janeiro, Porto Rico, of the latter. 

When observations of all kinds are continued through so long a 
period of time as to allow the several errors to which each is liable to 
take place in every possible way, these will nearly, if not exactly com- 
pensate ; and the mean of the whole is definitive. This seems to bethe 
case with the Havana as determined by the observations of Ferrer. 

It is necessary in arranging positions to bear constantly in mind that 
there is naturally a prepossession in favour of prior determinations, espe- 
cially when laid down by approved authority. Hence lunars which differ 
much from the received position are too hastily pronounced bad, and rejec- 
ted, the chronometers are assumed to have altered their rates together, and 
the whole question is begged. In compiling, therefore, a list of posi- 
tions it is important to have regard to the history of the determinations. * 

It is proper to state distinctly that I have computed no observations 
whatever. The labour of compiling data from various sources, not- 
withstanding that so much had already been digested, especially by 
M. Daussy,—of arranging the numerous results systematically,—and 
tracing, or endeavouring to trace, the causes of some of those perplex- 
ing anomalies which beset investigations of this kind, has been so great 
that to have charged myself besides with astronomical calculations 
would have postponed indefinitely the publication of the work (now in 
the press,) on account of which alone I had any motive for undertaking 
researches of the kind. I have therefore felt myself perfectly justified 
in adopting at once the results of computers of authority, and in 
neglecting original observations altogether, of which however it is pro- 
per to state, that a considerable number is scattered in various quarters, 
which would in all probability, well repay the labour of reduction. 

Some alterations may of course result hereafter from such computa- 

* Captain Fitz Roy, in adding up ‘the sun of his clironometric diferentes 
found them to exceed the whole circumference or 24 hours, by 33 seconds. 
This discrepancy can be nothing more than the effects of errors in some of 
the runs between places of which the absolute positions are not so well 
determined as is believed, but it ishighly in favour of Captain Fitzoy’s 
candour and of the integrity of all his work, that he should have plainly 
stated this fact, instead of attempting to bring matters right by applying 
trifling corrections afterwards to the rates actually employed, and greatly 
enhances the value of his differences. : 
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tions; but this will not materially interfere with the present arrange- 
ment, the principle of which is to exhibit the chronometrical connection 
of places with the points assumed as Secondary Meridians, the posi- 
tions of which alone, would, as has been recommended above, be made 
the object of definitive astronomical] determination. 

In this discussion we have not included latitudes because the obser- 
vation for latitude is independent, and the result with proper care, on 
shore, may always be obtamed to a degree of accuracy sufficient for all 
maritime purposes. | 

The elements of the discussion of the longitude of a place consist of 
independent or absolute astronomical observations, or of ehronomet 
differences, and often of both. 

The value of a chronometric determination is directly as the number 
of chronometers, and inversely as the number of days elapsed, and may 
in general be presumed to be greater as the disagreement of the several 
watches is less. The chronometric difference employed is sometimes 
the arithmetical mean of the results by the several chronometers, 
sometimes regard has been had, in framing the mean result, to the 
performance of each chronometer. 

This last proceeding has been followed in Captain Fitz Roy's Tables — 
other authorities which we shall quote have adopted the same plan, 
which is obviously out of the power of the mere compiler. 

' The order of the places discussed is determined chiefly by their 
mutual dependance ; the order of the authorities in the discussion of 
each place is chronological, because this order is the easiest for refer- 
ence, Is important as regards the history of the determinations, and 
admits of annexing new authorities, without confusion, to an indefinite 
extent. 

We shall adopt the ‘abbreviations employed in Sect. IV., namely, 
D.L. for diff. long. ch. for chronometers, d. for days, and binckets to 
‘include the difference between the greatest and least result. In the 
cases in which these particulars are not specified, I have either not been 
able to procure them, or have not found it necessary to undertake the 
labour of deducing them from more general accounts. 

Britis Is.anps. 

The positions adopted depend upon the trigonometrical survey accor- 
ding to the latest determinations supplied by the Ordnance to the Hydro- 
graphic Office,the system of triangles having now been carried round the 
coasts of England with the exception of part of the coasts of Norfolk and 
Essex, and N.W. part of Cornwall, which however have been connected: by 
secondary triangles, and the coasts of Scotland and Ireland. Iam indebted 
to Major Robe for several positions which have been re-calculated’ upon the 
spheroidal hypothesis, which gives results agreeing as nearly as can per- 
haps be expected in matters of the kind with Dr. Tiark’s determination by 
¢hronometers. 
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Part of the east coast of England is from the survey of Captain Hewett. 
The longitude of Edinburgh having undergone alterations from time to 
time it will be proper to state the later determinations. : 

Henderson Astr. Mem. Vol. IV.11 obs. I], moon and star [17s.] 12". 40°-5 

1827—8 8 obs. ITZ. [ 7s.] 12™. 89*-2 
The mean of these two is 12™, 39°°9. In the same volume p. 568, Mr. 
H. states that he has recalculated the results of the trigonometrical survey, 
and finds it 12". 43*°6. Inthe Monthly notices of the Royal Astr. Soc.,1836, 
Mr. Riddle gives as the result of 62 observations of moon cul. stars, toge- 
ther with others observed betore, 12". 445. The nautical almanac adopts 
12°, 43°°6 


In the last number of the Nautical Magazine is a note from Mr. Hen- 
derson to Captain Beaufort, in which the determination of the observatory 
by 12 of Arnold and Dent’s chronometers is given as 12", 48°. Mr, 
Henderson finally adopts 12™. 43*-0. 


. The east coast of Scotland is from Captain Slater’s survey referred to 
Ordnance points, now in the course of publication. Captain Slater's work 
joins Captain Hewett’s to the Southward, whose work is also in the course 
of publication. The Pentland Skerries are on the authority of Mr, 
Thomas 1880.—Nautical Magazine, 1832. 


A survey of the Orkneys is now in progress by Mr. Thomas. The 
Pladda lights are, with other points on the east coast of Scotland, now 
fixed by the survey. 


The Shetland islands are from the survey of Mr. Thomas in 1888, re- 
ferred to the trigonometrical station at Balta in the island of Unst. 


The Feroe islands are from a Danish chart, the longitudes being determi- 
ned by Captain Vidal by two runs, with reference to Balta station. 


St. Kilda was connected with Burncranah, Lough Swilly, a trigoname- 
trical station, and with Unst, by Captain Vidal. 


In surveying the bank which bears his name, Captain Vidal determined 
the position of the dangerous rock, Rockall ; also the positions of Rona and 
Suliska, of which the latitudes were erroneous 12 miles in 1832, although 
these islands, on our shores, are in the very channel for ships, so slowly 
does hydrography tend to advance when left to the accidental cor- 
rectione of ordinary navigation. Of the Hebrides, there has been no 
survey since Mackenzie’s, published in 1775. The southern extremity has 
been connected with the Ordnance survey, but the figure of the group 
is considered, in some degree, uncertain. 

The N.E. and north coasts of Ireland are from the surveys of Captain 
Mudge, founded on Ordnance points,—it may be proper to state that the 
sheet I. of this chart, does not, by some oversight, join accurately with 
sheet II., the latter is deemed correct. The Ordnance maps now published 
include the coast from Dublin round to Galway, by the north. The posi- 
-tions on the coast to the southward and westward ofa line joining Dublin 
and Galway, are taken from the Map, in 6 sheets, constructed upon Ordnance 
points, and completed by partial surveys made expressly for the Railway 
Commissioners,, and published in 1837—8. 
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Coasts oF Europe anp MEDITERANEAN. 


On the coast of France, both on the west side and in the Mediterranean, 
we implicitly follow M. Daussy, Conn. des tems, also the French light- 
house, list, and the latest charts of the coast, from which we take Jersey and 
Guernsey. 

The coast of Holland is from the Conn. des tems, in which M. Daussy 
quotes Krayenhoff—Recueil des observations hydrographiques, Amsterdam 
1818, also the Correspondance Astronomique of M. De Zach. The same 
points are those adopted by Captain Hewett in his survey of the North Sea 
now in the course of publication. . 

Denmark, Sweden and Norway, from the Conn. des tems, 1836, &c., 
in which M. Daussy quotes from Danish charts. Also, with the coasts 
of Russia, &c., on the shores of the Baltic, the chronometric measures of 
General Schubert.—Journal of the Geogr. Soc. 1836. Part II. The set 
of Swedish charts of the Baltic by Admiral Klint, the latest of which, are 1 
believe dated 1830, will require some corrections on account of these mea- 
sures. Of North Cape there seems no determination since 1788—Of the 
coast of Norway we possess no charts but those of Admiral Nordenanker, 
about 1790. 

On the coast of Spain there were no astronomical observations before 
1787, but cape Ortegal and Finisterre by Cook and Borda.—Memorias 
Sobre las observaciones, &c. por D. J. de Espinesa y Tello, Madrid 1809, 
Vol I. of this work contains a very interesting memoir, entitled Discurso 
sobre los progresos y estado actual de la hydrografia en Espaia por D. 
L. M. de Salazar. As also Ulloa’s report upon chronometers, at their 
introduction. , 

The north coast of Spain is taken from the survey of M. Le Saulnier. 

Vigo.—This position is doubtful. 

Espinosa.—D.L. Ferrol, mole, Vol. I. p. 28, 0° 84’ 50", 8° 12’ 47”, 8° 47’ 37” 

D.L. Cadiz, observ.2,24'0"  6°17'18" 8° 41’ 13” 
we adopt the mean with M. Daussy. 

The west of Portugal is, according to Franzini,as quoted by M. Daussy. 

Oporto, according to Captain Belcher’s survey, 1832. 

The observatory of Cadiz, of San Fernando, was fixed by 21 occultations 
and the other of Cadiz, by 7 occultations.—Astronomische Nachrichten, vol 
VI. M. Daussy adopts 34° 30:5, or 6° 17/18" W of Greenwich for the old 
observatory, and 6° 11’ 51” for the new.—Cartagena is considered doubtful 
nearly 2’ in Jong.—Conn. des tems 1836. 

Mahon, Palma, and the coast of Spain are M. Daussy’s corrections of 
Espinosa and Tofino’s, by later evidence.—Conn. des tems 1836. 

Gibraltar will be discussed hereafter. 

Lisbon observatory 9° 8’ 21” W. Astr. Nach. VIIT. 

Palermo observatory.—This had been given till 1812 as 44™ 6 (Paris) 

Burckhardt found 44" 7*5 by three eclipses of the sun and four occulta- 
tions, calculated byM. Wurm, Piazzi gave Captain Smyth 48" 59°-4. M 
Daussy has calculated eight occultations of Piazzi’s collection, by means of 
which he obtains 44" 4* or 13° 21’ 22” from Greenwich.—Conn, des tems, 
1835. Captain Smyth acquaints me that Piazzi's determination, commu- 
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nicated by himself consisted of an occultation of \ Virgin. June 12th 1791, 
and an eclipse of the © Sept. 1793, the beginningjand end of which, agreed 
within 5*, with corresponding observations by Dr. Maskelyne—Captain 
Smyth’s runs to Messina and Malta also agreed with Captain Gauttier’s 
run from Toulon. Though we conclude that M. Daussy’s calculations 
will no doubt influence this position, yet until this point has been further 
discussed, we shall, in accordance with our principle, adopt Captain 
Smyth’s position of the light-house preference to introducing changes in 
all his longitudes connected with this station : Light-house 38° 8’ 15” N. 
13° 21’ 56” E. 

Malta, Observatory.—Several observations are given for this position, of 
eclipses of the Sun and occultations, the results of which range between 
48" 29° (Paris) and 48= 48. As however Captains Gauttier and Smyth, 
the one from Toulon and the other from Palermo, agree very nearly, and 
as this place, according to our arrangement, in a chronometric position, we 
shall adopt the longitude of Captain Smyth 14° 30’ 50” E. 

M. Daussy has recalculated occultations observed by Tondu at Therapia, 
the Dardanelles and Smyrna, by which, together with chronometric differ- 
ences between these places obtained since by Hell and Gauttier, he 
determines their positions, as follows. (Coun-des tems 1835) 

Therapia. French Palace. 

Tondu. June 23, 1785, Imm. ¢ Sagitt, Corresp. obs. at Paris, Gr. and 


Marseille, 1* 46" 58°38 Par. 
| Aug. 16, Do. Do. Do. Corresp. obs. 
Marseille, 1h 46= 460°9 
Tondu 1787, D. L. Pera Ich. 1d. 20°°5. 
Gautt. 1820, D. L. Pera, Sch. Id. [06] 18°6, which he adopts. 


Dardanells. Castle of Asia. 
Tondu. Sep. 11, 1785, occult. 42 Ophiuch. Corresp. Paris, 1 86" 8°-6. 
Do. D. L. St. Sophia. 10, 23"0. 
Hell, 1816. D.L. Pera ch. 3d. [3*} 10= 23*2, 
applying this to 1" 367 36 gives Pera 1) 46= 26-8. 

Smyrna. French Consuls house. 

Tondu, Dee. 14, 1785. Occult. Celeno and Taigeta (Pleiades) 1, 
397 15°°1 and 1» 39" 14-8, mean 1b 89"14'-9, 

To deduce from this the long. of Pera.—Tondu made the diff. long. by 
3 passages 7" 15*°2. M. Daussy has found 4 other passages in intervals 
varying from 4 to 21 days, which afford 7" 21*-7. 

Hell, 1816. D. L. Pera. 2ch. Od. [4°] 7=22*5, which applied to 
1' 89" 14*°9 above, gives Pera 15 46™ 37" 5. 

The longitude of Pera as deduced from the above 3 places will therefore 
stand thus. 


h. m. 8. Be h.m 
By Therapia ¢ Sagitt. Jun. 23 1 46 53:3— 186= 1 46 34: 7 


Aug. 16 1 46 469— 18°6= 1 46 283 

By the Dardanelles, 42 oph. 1 36 3°6+10 23 2= 1 46 26°8 
By Smyrna Celeno. 1 89 15°1+ 7 22 5= 1 46 37°6 
| Taige. 1 89 14°8+ 7 22 5= 1 46 37°38 


mean 1 46 33°0 
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Assuming then that this longitude which involves all the observations, is 
better determined than the long. of any one of the places individually, the 
longitudes of the other three places would be deduced by simply applying 
the above chronometric differences ; but previous to this M. Daussy refers 
Pera to Milo. 

Gautt. Sept. 7, 1820. eclip. © sal M. Daussy, Grotto, 18 28" 27°65 


Do. D.L. Milo to Pera, direct 8 ch. 7 d. [0s°8] 18"9*-4. 
Do. D.L. Therapia to Pera 18*°6 (as above) 
Do. D.L Therapia to Milo, 3 ch. 24 d. [2*] 18 26:2, which 


gives between Milo and Pera 18 7°6; or with regard to the number of 
days elapsed 18" 9*0 which applied to 1n 28 27*°5 gives Pera 15 46" 36°65, 
differing 3*°5 from. that deduced from the occultations : as both seem enti- 
tled to equal credit, M. Daussy takes the mean 1 46 34-75 for the Palais de 
France. 

By the trigonometrical survey of the Bosphorus in 1785, the dome of St. 
Sophia is 0:6 to the E. and 1’ 19’°5 to the S. 

Adopting 1* 46"34'7 for Pera, we have finally 
Therapia, Fr. Palace §—s._-1:« 46: 347-4 0 18°6=1 46 63°83, or 29° 3’ 41” Gr. 
Dardanelles,Castle of Asia 1 46 34°7—10 23:2=1 36 11°5, or 26 2814 Gr. 
Smyrna, Fr. Consul’s ho. 1 46 34°7— 7 22°5=1 89 12°2,or27 825 Gr. 

The preceding longitudes of Smyrna and Alexandria determined by M. 
Daussy, afford an astronomical difference nearly agreeing with the chrono- 
metric difference as measured by M. Hell. 

D.L. Smyrna and islet at Alexandria close to the Figuera Rock 2ch. 12d 
| 2-5] 10m 49:4: or to the lighthouse which is 5*-9 E. of this islet, 10" 55-3: 
the astronomical difference is 150°10°3—1 39 12:2 or 10 581. This last 
applied to Smyrna, gives the Pharos 29° 52’ 56”—-which is the position in 
Capt. Smyth’s Chart. 


Algiers Light-house. 


Smyth - - - : - - - - +. 
Berard 18381 by D.L. from Toulon mar. obs. 2ch. 11d. 
1882 do. dow - -. - = 4ch. 7d. 
1832 do. do. .-— = - - 8ch. 12d. 
1883. do. do. ~=- - - -. 4ch. 6d. 

. We adopt 8° 4’ 40”. | 

It will not escape notice that these results constantly increase, and accor. 
dingly another, unless it fell considerably short of the’ mean of these, 
would have placed Algiers still further east. 

In the Black Sea we follow M. Gauttier, who determined numerous 
points by chronometers. 

Lieut. T. Graves in the Mastiff, and Lieut. S. Brock in the Magpie, 
have completed the shores of the Archipelago: their surveys are in the 
course of publication. After this they will proceed with the islands, of 
which Gauttier employed certain points only as trigonometrical stations. 
The coast of Syria has not been properly examined, some points were 
determined by Gauttier here, as also on the island of Cyprus. 

Captain Beaufort determined the longitudes of Makry, Cape on and 
Anamour Castle, on the coast of Karamania, by observations of Jupiter's 
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three good chronometers. Captain Gauttier on the other hand measured 
chronometric differences alone. The positions however, as laid down by 
these different methods agree very nearly, the discrepancies rarely ex- 
ceeding 2’. Captain Beaufort’s object was to produce charts and plans of 
harbours available for the navigation of a coast which before his visit was 
almost entirely unknown. He states accordingly that the nature of his 
instructions did not warrant his employing the time necessary to lay down 
with trigonometrical precision four hundred miles of ccast, and that his 
work therefore lays no claim to that rigorous accuracy which the title of 
survey may seem to imply. 

As M. Gauttier passed as quickly as possible from point to puint, while 
Capt. Beaufort’s differences, being subordinate to the more immediate 
objects of the survey, were often measured during long intervals, we shall 
in cases where these authorities disagree, prefer the former. 

In the above we have chiefly confined ourselves to the evidence for the 
astronomical positions of the secondary meridians, of Palermo and Smyrna. 
The charts and surveys already noticed are sufficient for every useful pur- 
pose, although, no doubt, evidence yet unpublished exists which might be 
of service in many places. We shall therefore enter into no further details 
in this sea, especially as we shall have to undertake the particular discussion 
of numerous places as yet imperfectly determined. 


Naval Chrontecle. 


NavuTiIcaAL RAMBLES. 
East end of Jamaica to Vera Cruz. 


As we drew in towards the land we had a good opportunity of view- 
ing its features; the north east end slopes gradually down to a point, 
the sea margin about it being rocky; the land beyond was partially 
hidden by a mass of fine fleecy cumuli, with here and there a peak of 
the blue range of mountaing peeping through. The cape itself is 
wooded and of a dark shade; on the eastern side there were some 
fine plantations of sugar cane and plaintain on a succession of eminences 
with the estate houses, surrounded by negro hamlets; altogether the 
scene here presented was very beautiful ; close to the point there isa 
large and conspicuous dwelling house; this part of the island being 
exposed to the sea breeze, and screened from the south, must be one of 
the healthiest spots on the northern side. The land between the East 
and N.E. ends is high: beyond the latter are two conspicuous peaks 
and a round mountainet, the eastern peak being isolated, the other 
joined to the mountainet ; they were of a dark indigo colour, and hence 
the distinguishing term of ‘‘ blue mountains.” 

As Port Antonio lay very invitingly in our course alter we had 
rounded the north-east end, the captain determined to take advantage 
of the baffling winds to obtain a cask or two of water, that necessary 
article having been greatly reduced in consequence of the unexpected 
ENLARGED SERIE8.—NO. 7'—VOL. FOR 1839. 30 
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length of the voyage; we therefore stood in shore towards that place at 
daylight on the Sth of March. At 10 a.m., the boat with the captain 
and passengers left the vessel, and after a pleasant sail of an hour 
entered the little port, which in every respect is very romantic and 
beautiful; indeed as a picture of tropical scenery nothing can be finer, 
and, with the exception of Lucea, it is considered the most charming 
scene in the island. 

We found very little alteration since our previous visit to the place 
several years before ; for with the exception of a large and conspicuous 
building erected for the accommodation of the soldiers at the extremity 
of the town, every thing appeared to have remained im statu quo. 
There was the little church perched upon a hill, backed by lofty moun- 
tains: the estate houses and mills, on the point to the eastward ; the 
line of shingled houses forming the town on the spit of land, which 
divides the east and west harbours, and the group of ships canopied 
over, with their ‘“‘streamers waving in the wind,” in the exact spot 
where we had seen them riding in perfect tranquility years ago—the 
tall cocoa-nut trees were still raising their graceful heads above all, and 
rustling in the breeze. The association of ideas which rushed upon us 
while surveying the familiar scenes of our youth, scenes that we 
had loved to look upon when serving on the station as a thouchtless 
‘‘ reefer,”’ cannot be described ; but it seemed instead of years having 
rolled away, that it was but as yesterday we had gazed upon all these 
objects ; such are the fleeting visions of the past, which thouch chang- 
ing ever in time’s ceaseless revolution, does not efface the impressions 
it makes upon the tablet of the memory as it rolls along. 

On landing upon a wharf we were accosted by name, by an old 
weatherbeaten seaman who claimed to be shipmate, his features were 
familiar but he was still a stranger, There were a multitude of ebony 
faces in the town, all smiling and wearing an expression of content and 
happiness, which it is doubtful will be lit up under the change of con- 
dition which has recently taken place. The consequent effects arising 
from the alteration of that position in society where all wants were sup- 
plied without a thought being necessarily called into action, to one 
where they are thrown ey upon their own resources, will probably 
be such as no mere human political sagacity can predict with certainty; 
and from what lias already occurred there is every reason for believing 
that those effects so far from being commensurate with the sanguine 
expectations of the humane, eventually will prove ruinous to at least 
one, if not to both of the parties interested as well as to the commercial 
prosperity, as far as that is connected with this island, of the mother 
country. 

‘* Disguise thyself as thou wilt, still slavery, thou art a bitter 
draught.” Unquestionably slavery is an evil, considering it in the 
abstract, but ina more extended sense are there not hundreds of degrees 
of slavery in the world, Where under the canopy of heaven shall we 
find a man truly and in every respecta free man? The sovereign upon 
the throne is not free—restraints environ all conditions: even the roam- 
ing savage is coerced; the liberty he seems unboundedly to enjoy of 
going whither he will is but limited after all; he is under restraint— 
enemies environ him—hostile tribes prowl about his path, there is no 
safeguard even for life in such freedom—in fact it is not freedom—it is 
slavery in its worst form—nature herself constrains him to drag a 
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lengthened chain. And what is the condition of an isolated being—like 
Selkirk for instance, ‘‘ monarch of all he surveyed?” a slave to his 
necessities. The greatest and most objectionable point in the situation 
of the negro-slave was, his inability in all cases (many were allowed that 
liberty) to change his employer or master: in all else his condition, as 
we have had opportunities over and over again of observing, was pre- 
ferable to that of the labourer of Europe. Although we do not consi- 
der the condition of the old negro improved by the change, (many of 
those people who are steady think so too) yet Jet us not be understood 
as expressing objection to the cessation of slavery. The bursting of 
the shackle, however light it may have rested, unquestionably was 
nothing less than a due tribute paid by the British Government to the 
moral claims of the unfortunate African, whose slavery it had instituted; 
and enforced by laws which made it imperative on the planter or land- 
owner to uphold the system. 

The individuals we saw were well dressed, their linen white and clean 
presenting a pleasing contrast to the state of the working classes in 
England, who, from smoke, wet, and poverty, are seldom seen other- 
wise than dirty and ill clothed. There is one great blessing in a tropi- 
cal climate; the whole body may be bathed as often as you please 
without the fear of consequences detrimental to health following, as in 
cold regions : the generality of black people here, especially the females, 
appear to take a peculiar delight in keeping their persons clean—there 
is undoubtedly a strong necessity for it. | 

Although not market day, there was no want of supplies; fruit, 
vegetables and fresh fish were plentiful and cheap; the bread was deli- 
cious—how different from that which is sold in the shops of England 
adulterated to that degiee as to be not only unpalatable, but often in- 
jurious to health, principally from the gypsum, fluor-spar, &c. inter- 
mixed with the flour, and the substitution of volatile salts, and other 
chemical mixtures, for barm or yeast. Indeed adulteration of food is 
carried to that degree through the avarice of dealers, that unless the 
legislature, by some enactment, puts a stop to such villany, hundreds 
will suffer a lingering death by the slow poison of these deliterious 
ingredients*, as there is little doubt hundreds have already died in 
consequence. There is no fancy or exaggeration here, thousands of 
instances are on record; penalties have been inflicted, but without 
effect—and until it be made a transportable offence, with the con- 
fiscation of property to boot, there can be no hope of its discontinu- 
ance. 

From the sudden change of temperature occasioned by a long 
continuance of northerly winds, the inhabitants of this part of the 
island had suffered much from (to them) a new disease, which they 





* It isnot long ago that a wholesale dealer was fined £10,000, for adul- 
terating flour taken up by the Lords of the Admiralty by contract. But 
this will not stop the evil, heavy as the penalty is; neither is it likely to 
restrain the unprincipled individual from continuing the practice. It was 
stated that the ingredient was indigestible, and would have killed a horse! 
such a wretch ought to have been sent out of the country. We have been 
assured by a Druggist, a young man, that, when an apprentice, he has 
assisted in the operation of pounding into a mass, tons of tobucco for the 
use of the Publicans and Brewers, to add to their beer. It is frightful to 
contemplate the extent to which this system is carried. 
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named the ‘‘ Dandy fever ;’’ it was a severe catarrh, attended with 
rheumatic pains and febrific symptoms. The ships in the harbour had 
all experienced unusually long passages ; one vessel had been twelve 
weeks after clearing the English channel. 

Having supplied ourselves with such necessaries as we required, and 
put our letters into the post office, we returned on board, and what is 
singular, without having had a question put to us as to the state of 
affairs in Europe. 

At 4h. 30m. we made sail; the wind still from the west, and a 
strong current running to the southeast. All day cirri were im constant 
change, as beautiful as they were evanescent. This disposition of the 
clouds was not only indicative of change, but showed that an interrup- 
tion had taken place in the general uniform motion of the atmosphere. 
By 8: following the weather wore a threatening aspect, and so blue, 
close set, and wild were the clouds from the south, by the West to 
the North, that had it been the hurricane season the Captain would 
have felt it his duty to have run into the port we had just visited—as it 
was, we anticipated a shift of wind. 

In the middle watch the dark nimbus clouds had formed mto what 
seaman call an arched-squall, most formidable in appearance, in a short 
time the lightning began to play, and the thunder to roar, a delu 
of rain followed, and the furious wind rushed upon us with terrific 
violence,—in an instant it shifted from West to N.E, blowing tremen- 
dously; in an hour after, it cleared away, and the wind gradually 
veered to E.N.E. when it steadied, and allowed us to proceed on our 
course. 

The situation of Port Antonio may be known at a distance, before 
the lower objects rise to the view, by two remarkable peaks of the Blue 
mountains which lie aback of it. 

The barracks and military hospital, situated at the extremity of the 
spit of land on which the town (Tichfield) stands, is immediately front- 
ing the general entrance tothe harbour. The insularity of Navy Island 
which lies across the western harbour, cannot be readily distinguished 
until close to it. On the left hand (eastward) there are several estate 
buildings on a point which forms the northen boundary of the easters 
ae among there is a windmill, where at present a steam engine 
is used. 

Our run along the land was avery agreeable one, but the winds 
were baffling from N.N.E. to E.N.E. This northerly inchnation 
produced a fall in the themometer of four degrees; and the temperature 
of the water was lowered one degree—the air was at 76° and the water 
79°. The general set of the current had been also influenced, the 
indraught upon the shore was so considerable tiat the vessel droped 
bodily upon it, although progressing to the westward rapidly, and we 
were obliged to alter the course several times to keep her off. 

A curious circumstance often took place, duriug the war, whilst work- 
ing up to windward on this shore; tacking at regular intervals, the 
m-shore board was always completed in less time than when standing 
off. This difference has been noticed elsewhere, and been attributed to 
the attraction of the land, but from what has been related above, we 
think it may here be ascribed to the inclination of the current, or drift- 
current, to the southward of west. 

We do not remember to have ever passed along the north side of this 
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fine island, without observing some of those majestic birds, called by 
sailors Boatswain's frigates and men-of war birds, (Alcyon Major). On 
this occasion we descried upwards of twenty of them, soaring high in 
mid-air, making short turns, and describing circles. We might have 
made a similar fanciful exclamation to that, which is related of the old 
military officer about the Captain of the Guard to Nebuchadnezzar, or 
more appropriately of the traveller in Spain, at a place remarkable for 
rain—‘‘ What! still here.” in all our former visits we found these 
birds over head, and now, after a lapse of years there they were wheel- 
ing and turning about in the same place, as if they were the guardian 

irits of the land: they are of a dark brown colour, approaching to 
black, with two very long feathers extending from the tail, these cross 
near their points, and give the birds a remarkable appearance : the wings, 
which are cxtremely long, are singularly formed, the inner portion 
being apparenfly devoid of quill feathers : some have white heads (and 
one we observed with a white neck also) and are termed by sailors 
admirals. Dampier gives rather a curious account of the tyranny 
which they exercise over the gulls, and of the amazing velocity of their 
gravitating descent to overtake the fish discharged by the objects of 
their persecution, before reaching the water. 

At noon the 6th, St Ann's bay bore S.E.: the scenery around this 
place was very beautiful; the verdure remarkable for its brightness ; 
and a long vista of cocoanut trees added a grace and finish to the pic- 
ture, that made it truly pam t To windward, we observed a fine 
cascade dashing down from the higher lands, amidst the dark foliage 
of the trees. Had it been night, and the land-wind off, we should 
have been gratified with the fragrance of the spicy pimento ; we could, 
however, very well be satisfied to forego that pleasure, to feast our eyes 
upon such a lovely scene as lay before us in the bright splendour of a 
tropical noon-day sun. - 

At 2 p.m. we passed Falmouth (or Martha brae) as it is usually 
called ; conspicuous from a dark wooded hill on its right side—like St. 
Ann’s, it is a reef-harbour, the breakers of which, shewed a line of 
white foam. This place was the scene of a very melancholy accident 
two or three years ago,—Four ladies (three of whom were the accom- 
plished daughters of the Rev. Mr. Bridges) accompanied by a young 
military officer, were sailing in a boat, when she unfortunately upset 
and all perished! A simple and ingenious plan, we understand, has 
been invented by a Lieutennant of the navy, for preventing the possi- 
bility of a boat being upaet from the pressure of the sail, by instantly 
releasing the sheet. All boats should be so constructed as to obviate 
swamping. There appears to be such an apathetic heedlessness of 
these matters among those who ought to be most interested, as to be 
truly astonishing ! 

At 8 p.m. we were abreast of Montego bay, the ‘‘ Jib-sheet bay,” of 
our old war tars, who so named it, on account of the vessels of war 
cruizing on the north side, generally heaving to instead of anchoring, 
when looking in for letters or orders that might have been dispatched 
over land by the naval Commander-in-Chief. We just got a glimpse 
of the delightful abode of a worthy friend, situated on the elevated 
land above Round-Hill Bluff: it occured to me at the moment that as 
the set was in shore, there was a possibility of a letter reaching him 
if enclosed in a bottle and tarned adrift; we lost no time in doing; so, 
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but it never reached its destination; we may have been a little too far 
off, or which is equally probable, it may have been seized by some 
hungry shark as his prize, and remain ensconced in his “ mail-bag” 
until death and decay shall yield it up once again to the surface, and 
the influence of the currents; but where it may be landed ultimately, 
should this be the case, it is impossible to divine, as the shark belongs 
to the pelargie tribes, and, from his swiftness, makes his transit m 
short periods, so that it would be no marvelous incident, if, on arriving 
at Vera Cruz, the identical letter should be in the post office there! 
On the other hand, as the shark is supposed to live to a great age, 
perhaps, in the next century the epistle may come to light, and so 
create a little bustle among the antiquarians; should that occur, this 
record will not have been altogether idle—many equally unlikely things 
have happened. 

The land between Falmouth and Montego bay appears to have been 
cultivated with great care, yet there is a great deal of woodland: the 
ridge has not a regular outline, but is jagged or notched, which, we 
think is occasioned by the unequal growth of the trees; the sea mar- 
gin is particularly cliffy. When aship is abreast of thepoint of the bay, 
the furthest land seen to the westward towards Lucea, appears insulated, 
but there are no slands or cays * in that direction; all the wooded parts in 
this side appear of a dark hue. The day closed as we opened the town. 

On the 7th, we experienced a strong gale from the North, with a 
heavy swell to the Southward; at 11, a.m., the wind drew round to 
N.E. by E. blowing fresh, no land in sight at noon, Lat. 18° 34’ N. 
Long. 79° 52’ W. temp. of air, 75, of the water 72°, bar. 30°2 course 
N. 79° W. 111 miles, a current 20 miles southerly since 5 p.m. yester- 
day when Montego Bay bore S.W. by S. 9 miles. 

The opinion that a westerly current scts constantly m the channel 
between Jamaica and Cuba, ts at variance with thetruth. During that 
season of the year when the trade wind is steady towards the eastern 
cardinal, a strong current in that direction runs through it, particularly 
abreast of Galeria Point; but it sometimes sets to the eastward, as we 
have experienced. 

At 7 a.m. of the 8th we sighted the Grand Cayman, and at noon we 
were off George town, Sandy Bay, the West point of the island N. 
N.W. 10 miles; the 5.W. point E. 4 S. 8 miles, and the Cay off it, 
W. by S. our Lat. 19° 13° N. 81° 51’ W.+ fresh trade N.E. by E.a 
great quantity of the fucus natans, temp. air 77° of the water 79° bar. 
30:02. current in 24 hours, 22 miles to the South. The current from 
Montego Bay to this island during the 43 hours run, set S. 18° 15’ E. 
45 miles. We made the East point and ran along the whole length of 
the island. The cocoa-nut trees were seen above the horizon at this 
extreme before the land or houses were visible, which was certainly a 
curious sight. The principal townt is situated close to the beach, 
which is composed of fine white sand, and the usual accompaniment to 
West India scenery, the cocoa nut tree abundantly interspersed among 
the buildings. When the eastern extreme of the island bore from us 


— CO 


* Except at Great River, near to. 
+ Our true longitudinal bearing of the land, was 81°37’ W. 
} We beleive it is called Bodden or Bowden town. 
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or rise in the land to the westward of it. Great Pedro Point is cliffy. 
There are some detached dwellings near the S.W. end. When this 
Point bore N.W. by W., a small sandy cay, with some bushes upon it 
appeared off it, and when the same Point bore N.N.W. the anchorage 
of Sandy Bay and George Town were opened, with the West Point of 
the Island running out long and low. 

Between the S. W. point, and a small mount, which is called 
Bodden’s Hill, there is a reef, near which, during the sea breeze, the 
water breaks heavily, and a sound of white water within it.” 

Whilst here we witnessed the fishermen perform the interesting but 
dangerous feat of surmounting the breakers in their small canoes. 
The rocks which compose the reef, are, in many places, some feet above 











*A correspondent relates an amusing Anecdote concerning this sound, 
He says I have reason to recollect this place, as in 1807 [ had a narrow 
escape from being drowned in it. The account I may give here asa sort of 
episode to this dry hydrographical description. The space of water lying 
between the reef and the shore is studded with vorul rocks ; some of these 
are flat, others covered with the branched madrepore, and sea-fun: the 
water is so clear that in most parts the bottom can be plainly seen, and 
the rocks avoided during the dau but after sunset this is no longer the 
case, and a boat is then liable to strike. Ona former visit the ship had 
deposited the cargoes of several sinall prizes in a depot at the head of this 
sound, there to remain until her cruise had ended. I was employed ina 
small undecked felucca one day in conveying these goods to the ship which 
was at anchor in Georges bay ; in the evening I was dispatched witha 
coxswain, to bring away the men who had been employed at the depot to 
load the boat. We were delayed some time in collecting and stowing them 
away, the whole having become stupidly inebriated. As soon as this was 
accomplished, we set the two lateen sails, and ran before the wind down 
the sound ; before, however, we had reached two-thirds of the distance, the 
sun went down , and I could no longer distinguish the channels: in this 
dilemma I went forward in order to pilot the vessel in the best way I 
could, but it soon became so dark that I had nothing to guide me. I had 
leant against the foremast, with a foot on either side of the stem-piece, the 
boat being without a bowsprit, and fortunately had the end of the fore 
sheet twisted round my hand at this moment. 

1 thought I saw the water break right a head, and called out to the 
Coxswain to put the helm a-port, but it blew so fresh that he did not hear 
me, and before I had time to repeat the order, the vessel struck, the sea 
lifted her, and the jerk sent me over the bows ;— my feet (I had neither 
shoes nor stockings on at the time) touched the bottom which was of sand, 
and the boat passed over my head—in an instant I found myself above 
water astern, and rose with such force that I was enabled to grasp the stern 
and jumped in board close alongside of the coxswain, who, not knowing 
what had happened, was exceedingly surprised at seeing a dark object rise 
out of the water: he gave a spring on one side, and called out, “ hollo! 
who the d—1 are you?””, When I told him what had occurred, he said that 
he did not hear me fall overboard, nor could he see forward on account of 
the sails. The poor fellow seemed greatly rejoiced at my escape, on his 
own account as well as mine; as he justly observed that had I not regained 
the vessel, he would have been at a loss to have accounted satisfactorily for 
my absence ; he relieved the excitement, the circumstance had caused his 
mind to feel, by every now and then exclaiming, “‘ thank God you are safe.” 

The vessel was going at the rate of about seven knots an hour, and had 
I fallen when she first pitched before striking the rock (which wes fortu- 
nately a small one) I must inevitably have been jammed between both. 
Indeed, as it was, had I not accidentally twined the rope round my hand 
and retained it, 1 should probably have been drowned, or discovered by 
sharks, which are here in plenty! We got on board before midnight 
without further accident, and grateful to Providence for my escape. 
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the water when the swell recedes, but with the fluent motion they are 
covered a fathom or two by the waves. ‘The object these enterprising 
men have in view when undertaking so perilous an exploit is, to save 
distance after a days deep-sea fishing outside. They paddle their 
little canoes towards the formidable barrier, keeping them end on, and 
waiting anxiously for the highest wave; (which is said to be the tenth 
in succession;) when this arives, the steersman standing, gives his 
directions, and away the little vessel goes, at first almost up and down, 
when on the top of the swell, the oars are adroitly hove up, and the 
next instant the canoe amidst the foam and roar of the breakers is 
launched into smooth water—the safety of the party being announced 
by a loud huzza! 

Were it not for the turtle which these islands provide for the tables 
of the rich, their very name would be unknown in England. Although 
nominally under the government of Jamaica, the Caymaneans have 
been wisely and humanely allowed to manage their owo internal con- 
cerns; and from all we know and have heard, we believe that a 
more peaceable, contented, and happy community, is not to be found 
in any part of the world—exempt alike from the envy and malice, 
which A ae abound in more populous and busy places—and having 
few desires, and these easily provided—they continue the ‘ even tenor 
of their way’—pleased and ever ready to please. They have neither 
doctor nor lawyer among them, diseases are attended to by the matrons 
and all differences settled by the patriarch— and the only warriors 
that meet their view, are, the officers and men of our vessels of war, 
which occasionally pay them a visit. | 

9th. From mor until noon the cumui were changing into cirri in 
the zenith, of very beautiful modifications, one of which I had not 
before observed, and from its resemblance to the vertibree of fish, I 
named it the herring-bone cirrus. 

At noon we found from observations that the current had set us S. 
9° 30’ E., upon a course N. 44° W. 128 miles, wind N.E. by E. the 
temperature of the air was 78°, of the water 78°; the barometer stand- 
ing at 30°6. The colour of the water was of a remarkable light blue, 
so much so as to have engaged our notice. and to give rise to the sup- 
position that there were deep soundings, over a white bottom; we 
could not afford time to sound, but it is probable that we should have 
been disappointed if we had tried. Our Lat. was 20° 29' N. by obser- 
vation, and Long. by lunar 83° 3’ 30” W- In 1823, Major Sabine let 
down a line of 1000 fathoms in 20° 30' N, and longitude 83° 30’ W, 
about 26 miles westerly of our position this day, without finding bottom 
the temperature indicated by the thermometer at that depth was 45°. 
5’,whilst at the surface it was 83°. As this light colour preceeded, 
and continued after we had passed his position, it seems unlikely to 
have been occasioned by the bottoin approximating to the i Se 
whatever effect may have proceeded from the disposition and colour of 
the bed of the ocean here. 

The various tints assumed by the water of the sea in different parts, 
being a subject of interest, we shall add here some extracts from a paper 
of M. Arago recently published, and which, we think, cannot but be 
acceptable to the reader, and more appropriate than any thing we 
eoul + sarabeel have to say on the subject. 

“* Mr Scoresly compares the colour of the polar seas to ultramarine 
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dlue; M. Cortaz considers the finest indigo or sky-blue, as that of the 
Mediteranean ; Captain Tuckey characterizes the waters of the Atlantic 
in the equinoctial regions as bright azure; and Sir Humphrey Davy 
gives bright blue as the tint reflected by the pure water obtained from 
melted snow or ice. Sky-blue, then, more or less intense, or mixed 
with smaller or greater quantities of white light, would appear to have 
been always the proper tint of the ocean. But is there any deception 
in this ? 

The waters of the sea are often impregnated with foreign matter. 
For example, the extensive green bands, so peculiarly striking in the 
polar regions, contain myriads of meduse of a yellowish tint, which 
combined with the blue colour of the ocean, produces green. Near 
Cape Palmas, on the coast of Guinea, Captain Tuckey’s vessel appeared 
to move in milk; that appearance arising from multitudes of animals 
floating on the surface, and so colouring the natural colour of the water. 
The belts of carmine which several navigators have traversed, arise from 
the same cause. It is necessary, then, to insist on the colours produced 
by foreign matter mixed with the water, so that they may not be con- 
founded with those to be described. The sky-blue tint of the sea is 
modified, and sometimes even entirely changed, in places where the 
water is not very deep. This is because the light reflected by the bot- 
tom reaches the eye, mixed with the natural light of the water. 

The effect of this supposition may be calculated by the laws of optics, 
but we must add to our acquaintance with the nature of two comming- 
led tints, what is more difficult to be ascertained, that of their compara- 
tive intensities. Thus, a bottom of yellow sand reflecting but lightly, 
gives the sea a green tint, because yellow mixed with blue, as is 
well known, produces green. Now, without changing the shades, if 
you replace the dull yellow by a bright yellow, the slight blue of pure 
water will scarcely produce a lively light green, and the sea wil] appear 
yellow.* In the bay of Loando the waters are always deep red, inso- 
much that they are said to be mixed with blood; and Captain Tuckey 
ascertained that the bottom is intensely red. Let us substitute for this 
bright red bottom one of the same colour, but dull, or reflecting slightly, 
and the waters will then appear orange, or even perhaps yellow. An 
objection, which at first sight appears important, is made to this mode 
of regarding the subject : a bottom of white sand, it is said, ought not 
to alter the tint of the sea, for if white weakens the colours with which 
it mixes, it yet does not change the hue. But there is a ready answer 
to this objection : for how can we be certain that the sand at the bot- 
tom is white? Is it not in the open day, after we have brought up a 

ortion, and exposed it to the white light of the sun or the clouds? 
fs the sand‘ip the same condition when beneath the water? If in the 
Open air you were to illuminate it with red, green, or blue light, it would 
appear red, green or blue. We have then still to inquire, what colour 
strikes it at the bottom of the water.” 


* We understand this is merely hypothetical—yellow as.a tint, we have 
never seen or heard of the sea assuming, not even in the turbid waters ot 
Estuaries, where the soil is brought down by freshes or by the ebb-tide and 
discolours the water—at sun-set, indeed, a yellow streak does occasionally 
flash along the water, but varying into different colours, and re-assumin 
again, as the undulation alters the surface reflected upon, but this only 
in the direction of the declining luminary. 7 
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“ Water is in the condition of many other bodies which philosophers 
have very deeply studied, and which possess two kinds of colours; a 
certain colour which is transmitted, and another, quite different, which 
is reflected. Water appears of a blue colour by reflection, and some 
imagine it to be green by transmission. Thus, water disperses in all 
directions, after having blued it, a portion of the blue light which went 
to illuminate it. This dispersed light constitutes the proper colour of 
liquids. As to the other trregularly transmitted rays, their passage 
through the water. makes them green, and this the more intensely the 
thicker the traversed mass.” 


‘‘ This being admitted, we may return to the case of a not very deep 
sea, with a bottom of white sand. This sand receives the light only 
through a stratum of water. The light then is green when it strikes 
the bottom, and it is with this tint that it is reflected; and in the 
second traject which the luminous rays make through the same liquid 
in returning from the sand to the open air, this tint sometimes so pre- 
dominates as to prevail over the blue. This, then, perhaps may be the 
whole secret, which is to the practical navigator, in the time of calm, 
acertain and invaluable index of great depths. We say in time of 
calm for when the ocean is agitated, the waves suitably elevated may 
in fact convey to the eye so large a quantity of transmitted or green 
rays, that the reflected blue rays shall be entirely masked.” 


The conclusion deduced in the above paragraph does not appear to 
us very clear—the case of a shallow sea with a white bottom is assumed 
—the light when it has reached the bottom is said to be green—we 
infer therefore that, the light received and transmitted to the bottom, 
is yellow, and becomes green by mixing with the reflected blue light— 
and on its return upwards sometimes jyredominates over the blue, and 
of course the green tint of the water will be increased—but why not 
always predominant? But how can this serve as an index of great 
depths—the conditions must be very different, and facts are directly 
opposed to the deduction—a green tint is the general indication of 
Soundings, and dark blue of great depth—the very reverse of what is 
stated above ; besides, those who are familiar with the ocean within 
the tropics, know that the water over a clean white sandy bottom is 
not of agreen tint, but of a light whitish azure, IR called by 
seamen ‘‘ white water’’—whenever it assumes a green tint we have 
always found turtle grass covering the space—and when detached 
rocks lay on the bottom, their positions may be distinctly ascertained 
ea the darker tint of the water, generally of a dark brown-green 
shade. 


M. A continues. ‘‘We have now traced hastily the imperfect 
outlines of a theory of the colours of the ocean, that voyagers may 
thereby be directed in investigations which they may have occasion to 
make on the subject. The examination of circumstances which may 
oppose this theory, will suggest to them experiments, or at least. 
observations, which otherwise they probably would not have thought 
of, thus every one will understand that the prism waves ought not to 
produce the same effects under differences in the direction of their pro- 
pagation, and some vartation in the colour of the sea will be expected 

er a change of wind. This phenomenon is apparent on the Swiss 
lakes .Is it 80 also in the open ocean ?” 7 
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" With respect to the latter question we may observe it may be readily 
answered, that under all changes, the sea has been known to shew no 
alteration of colour or tint, both when green and blue. A change of 
wind, we imagine, would have but a partial effect in modifying the 
prevailing colour, occasioned, of course, by the alteration in the direc- 
tion of the undulation. 7 

** Some persons persist in assigning an important influence to the 
blue of the sky in the production of that of the sea. It appears to us 
that this idea may be subjected to a decisive proof, thus,—the blue 
rays of the atmosphere do not return from the water to the eye, till 
after they have been regularly reflected. If the angle of reflection 
equals 370, they are polarised.* A piece of tourmaline+ will then 
completely eliminate them; and thus the blue of the sea will be seen 
without any extraneous mixture. 

‘‘ Those who may wish to develope this attempt to explain the 
colours of the sea, or those who may desire to refute it, and substitute 
a better, must begin with investigating the colour of the water when 
seen by transmission with the aid of diffused light. Those who will 
recall to their mind the pre-eminently green hue of the cut edge of a 
crystal glass, even when the latter is only illuminated in front and per- 
pendicularly, will be aware of the importance of this remark. The 
following appears a very simple means of obtaining a satisfactory 
conclusion.” | 


- “*I shall suppose the observer to be furnished with one of those 
large hollow prisms which philosophers are in the habit of using when 
they study the refraction of liquids. To render our apprehensions more 
precise, let us make the refracting angle 45°. We shall then suppose 
that the prism is partially immersed in water, so that the edge of its 
refracting angle is downwards, and that one of its faces, that which is 
farthest from the observer, shall be vertical ; whence it will result as a 
necessary consequence, that the other face will be inclined to the 
horizon at an angle of 45°, Under these circumstances, the light 
which moves horizontally in the water at a fraction of an inch below 
the surface, that which constitutes its edge colour, if the expression 
may be used, will strike perpendicularly the vertical side of the prism ; 
it will penetrate into the interior of the instrument, traverse the small 
quantity of air which it incloses, reach the second plate, and then be 
reflected vertically upwards. In looking upon this inclined surface 
the observer may then judge of the proper colour which the water has 
by refraction, quite as well as if his eye were in the liquid. In this 
form the experiment is so simple and easy, and requires so little time, 
that we shall venture to request the Academy to recommend to our 
voyagers to repeat it as often.as possible, not only in sea-water, but 
also in the lakes and rivers. When science shall be enriched with 
all these observations, we shall no longer run the risk of constructing 
theories sooner or later tu be contradicted by facts:’’} 





* Polarization ig a term applied to the change which takes place in the 
direction of rays that pass through certain crystals, having an apparent 
analogy to magnetic phenomena. _ 

+ Tourmaline, a mineral found in Ceylon, remarkable for becoming 
electric when heated. | 

; Comptes Rendus 
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Without presuming to obtrude an opinion, we may enquire how far 
the colours reflected by the prism may interfere in a just determination 
of the proper colour of the water? and, would the refracted light 
afford the true colour of the water as received from the reflection of the 
solar light ? 

The cirri were of a beautiful rose-pink colour at sunset this evening. 
10th, a fresh E.N.E. wind below, whilst above, the current of air 
was moving in an opposite direction with equal swiftness, ascertained 
distinctly by the motion of the clouds. Some fish were caught. 
At noon we found that the current had set us 37 miles to the south. 
At 1°15" p.m., saw Point Leones N N.E. 17 miles; the easting by 
current 10 miles. From the Cayman to Cape Corrientes in a run of 
492 hours, the current was S. 19° E. 61 miles. This is by no means 
uncommon, we have experienced it several times, indeed, generally, 
ships that heave to off that Cape at night have been set far-out of sight 
of land by the morning, to the S. E. The water all this day continued 
of the peculiar light azure colour already spoken of. 

The land of this part of Cuba is very low. The hydrographiecal 
notes are too long to be here mtroduced; but the channel is well 
known, and good descriptions to be found in the books of reference. 

At 6 p.m.,Cape Antonio bore N.W. by W. 4 W. 7 miles, wind S.E. 
during the night we had frequent squalls. | 

11th.—Slight showers, a great quantity of fucus natans floating by. 
At noon, upon a course N. 65° W. 90 miles, we found the current 
(determined by lunar) 31 miles due east. It would have been very satis- 
factory to have known in what direction the water was flowing in the 
middle of the Yucatan Channel, or if it was non fluens. It is probable, 
however, that the current was setting to the north west-ward, as the 
next day we found aset of 19 miles in the 24 hours due north. A very 
prettily marked species of Landrail blew on board and became astonish- 
ingly tame; attaching itselfto the carpenter. It was of a russetcolour,with 
black and white spots, breast bluish grey or Jead colour, beak, which 
was long and thick at the base, yellow ; crown of the head black ; eye 
red; thighs striped white and brown, vent feathers white; legs greenish, 
toes remarkably long ; the Mexicans call it Pecheche; it has probably 
been described ; but we called it the Campeche Rail; it was about the 
size of the wind thrush, but the legs longer, The temperature of the air 
80°, of the water 79° Lar, 30°00. At 7 P.M. westruck soundings on 
the Campéché Bank in 27 fathoms, white sand and shells; the tempera- 
ture of the water being 78° 3. 12th.—At noon nearly calm, a current 
ayain due north 19 miles: 30 fathoms, same quality of bottom as 
yesterday ; the colour of the water a lighter blue than in the deep ocean. 
Some small Grass birds flew on board; Red Rock fish and fine Red 
Snappers were caught, also a lead coloured Shark, the water was as 
smooth as a mill pond, in the evening light breeze from the N. N. W., 
lightning in that quarter. 

13th.—At noon we had only 13 fathoms, sand—wind north. Current 
13. miles south, Lat. 21°, 34’, Long. 89°, 21'W, air 75, water 76°, saw 
a number of spotted porpoises! the rest of the day we had from 10 to 
17 fathoms fine white sand; the colour of the water altered to a light 
green. 

14th.—Light airs from the north, current 16 miles south ; a great 
quantity of white Meduse; the colour of the water; blue-green, very 
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different from that of yesterday ; depth 25 fathoms fine sand. At mid- 
night 55 fathoms, rocky bottom, drawing off the bank. 

15th.— No bottom with 100 fathoms, colour of the water dark blue. 
During the forenoon there was a remarkable white haze to the north, 
wind veering from south to N. E., extremely close and oppressive at sun- 
set squally, wind veered from N.E. to N. N. W.,—at 8 p.m, a strong 
north set in, sea rose rapidly, Bar. fell to 29°80, clear starlight, day gale. 

In crossing the Bank, we ran between the Baxo Nuevo, and the 
Triangles, but did not see any of the dangers: the uncertainty of the 
currents makes it rather perilous navigation. 

16th.—The north lasted until 7 this morning when the wind died 
away suddenly, nearly to’a calm,—Lat. 20°, 31’ N,Lon. 93°, 39W wind 
N.N. E. air 73°, water 75°—Bar. 30°18—no current. 

17th.—Fine warm weather, light wind from N.E.b E.; the fish ap- 
peared abundant, leaping out of the water, Lat. 19° 49’ N. Long. 95° 
24’ W. at 5 p. m. saw the Cofre Peroté, W.S.W, estimated distance 81 
miles. At 8 saw Vera Cruz Lignt S.S.W., distant 14 miles. at the same 
time a reflected light bore south, which we learnt was occasioned by the 
burning of Charcoal. Wore and stood to the northward. The peak of 
Peroté was free from snow, at day light we stood for the port, and an- 


chored there at 1 P. m. 


Rock NEAR THE SKERRIFS, HOLYHEAD Bay. 


S1r,—I have to inform you of the discovery ofa rock, which will 
endanger large vessels passing close to the skerries at low water. It 
bears N. 47° W. (N. 20° W. Mag.) exactly 4 of a mile from the 
Skerries Lighthouse. The Lighthouse open its own width, south of 
Pengarn Mountain, will hit the rock. There is a great overfall upon it 
when the tide is running either way, and a is deep water all round 
It. am &c. 


To Captain Beaufort, R. N. F. W. Beecuey. 


Sram Bar.—We have been favored by Captain Brown, of the 
W.S. Hamilton, with the following particulars of the latitude and 
longitude of the anchorage of the bar at the mouth of the Siam-river, 
and which may prove of service to navigators of the Gulf of Siam :— 
‘‘The anchorage off the bar, with the mouth of the river Mecinden, 
bearing N } W.., in from 44 to 5 fathoms, is in lat. 13 26 N. and long. 
100 34 45 E. of Greenwich. This places the anchorage 40 miles more 
to the westward than Horsburgh’s Charts or Directory; and the 
Camboja coast as far down as the Pulo Panjang, according to the 
charts, is equally incorrect, being laid down about 40 miles more to 
the eastward than it really is.”—Stngapore Free Press, Jan. 3. 





Worr Rocx.—We have this morning received the followmg com- 
munication from our Penzance correspondent :— 

‘‘ A boat hasjust come in from the Wolf Rock, and we are pleased 
to be able to inform the public, that the beacon on the Wolf is now 
raised above high water mark ; during the late fine weather they have 
succeeded in getting on the seventh tier of erark and if the weather 
continues, will proceed rapidly towards a finish of the beacon this 
season, Shipping Gazette, 30th Muy, 
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PeRovisions ON DECK. 


We have read ‘from time to time with much gratification, the remarks 
made on this Journal in that useful and (to the mercantile community) 
invaluable paper the Shipping Gazette, but more especially in that of 
the 13th of June, and acknowledging the respect which we entertain 
for our very useful contemporary, having thanked him for his courtesy, 
we shall add some explanatory remarks on the subject of ‘‘ provisions 
on deck’’ to which he refers. We frankly admit that the allusion to 
the practice of carrying provisions on deck being cried down by the 
Arbroath correspondent of the Shipping Gazette was misplaced and 
should have stood under the matter to which it related, and admitting 
also that the desertion of seamen and the carrying a provision cask on 
deck are two distinct questions, having little or nothing to do with each 
other, we may briefly observe, that having disposed of one by asking for 
the information which our own correspondent sought for, we turned to 
the other in ‘‘ the mean time,”’ rather than omit noticing (to us) such 
an unintellicible complaint as carrying a provision cask on deck, bein 
discountenanced at Lloyd’s. ‘‘ The practice of carrying provisions and 
water on deck particularly in winter,” says the Arbroath writer, ‘‘ can- 
not be too strongly reprehended, and although discountenanced by 
Lloyd’s and insurance offices, by refusing to allow their loss to form 
part of a particular average, is still too general.”” Now what harm a 
cask, or even two, of provisions, and another or so of water can do on 
deck, is certainly unintelligible to us; we are not for having a cargo of 
provisions there, but we quite agree with our own correspondent, with 
no reference to a particular average, that if the usual reckless sacrifice 
of seamen is to be permitted and unheeded by certain parties, it is quite 
time to adopt any plan that will give a chance of saving life and pre- 
venting the repetition of those scenes on board timber ships, at which 
humanity shudders, and which disgraces the maritime commerce of this. 


country. 





Extract from the Journal of Captain Le Huby, of the Brig Les Jumeaux. 


Sailed from Maranham for Guadaloupe, on the 30th October, 1838, at 
2° a.m.—On the Ist Nov. at 7* 30", the wind being Easterly with 
light breezes and fine weather, I perceived a head of the ship a remark- 
able change in the water which had become a whitish green,—with a 
chopping rippled appearance and breaking in the direction of our course 
which was chen N.by W.. The ship was surrounded by eddies and the 
large spots of discoloured water made me conclude that I was ona 
shoal, causing me some uneasiness on account of our position. At 8 
o’Clock I sounded in 19 fathoms, rocky bottom. Continuing the same 
course and under the same circumstances the Ship going two knots, at 
9 sounded in 21 fathoms, coral bottom, at 10 sounded in 23 fathoms, the 
same bottom, at 11 sounded in 28 fathoms, the same bottom, at ]2° 20" 
P.M. after an observation for Latitude sounded in 32 fathoms, at 1 
o’clock sounded in 90 fathoms. The sea became smooth and re-as- 
sumed its natural colour. : | 
. Latitude at noon by a very good Meridian Altitude 0° 4° N.—The 
Longitude determined by a good set of observations taken at 9 o'Clock 
with a chronometer of Bréguet, gave at noon 47° 4’ W-: of Paris. 
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From this it appears, that the shoal over which I had passed extends 
from 0° 9’ 8. to 0° 4’ N. in aS.b.E.and N.b.W. direction, and from my 
examination of this spot, the sea being much agitated and breaking at 
intervals in a N. E. and S. W. direction, I think that theshoal may be 
a continuation of the Vigia Manoel-Luiz, and the breakers seen by the 
Portuguese Captain da Sylva. 

Without being able to ascertain whether it was so shoal in any part 
as to bring any vessel up, it must be dangerous in bad weather from the 
violence of the sea.—My first cast of the lead was at 50 miles N. 33 W. 
ofthe Vgia Manoel-Luiz, the position of which has been determined by 
Admiral Roussin.— Annales Maritiner 


Tue Netson Memoria. 


A meeting of the Committee of the Nelson Memorial took place on 
the Ist. of June, at the Thatched House Tavern, St. James’s Street, 
the Marquis of Anglescy in the chair, at which the following resolutions 
were agreed to. ‘‘ That the committee meet on Wednesday, the 19th 
inst., and that their final decision be then made; that the committee 
meet on that day, at 1 o’clock, and that the ballot close at 4 o’clock ; 
that the mode of deciding on the models, &c., be that each member of 
the committee shall deliver, in person, a written paper to Mr. Scott, the 
secretary, containing three or fewer numbers, being three or fewer 
numbers of the designs which he may conceive to be the best, and that 
the number which shall have the majority shall be chosen.” 

On Saturday the 22nd, the final decision was made agreeably to the 
above arrangement, and the choice is announced to have aggin fallen 
on the Railton Column! Whatcan be said on this occasion, but that 
the artist at all events may congratulate himself upon sucha “‘ confirma- 
tion strong” of the presumed merits of his design ! 

The subject having undergone so severe a scrutiny, the press having 
done its utmost to give expression to public opinion, and the committee 
having, without doubt, felt anxious to acquit themselves worthily in 
their task, we must believe that the nation will concur in the selection, 
and although individuals may differ in their views respecting its 
propriety, the monument, we trust, may eventually prove a credit to 
the national taste and judgment, as well as a testimonial worthy of the 
hero whose character and Siesds it is designed to commemorate. 


Haw Proceedings, 
Continued from p. 418 


Mr. Sergeant Wilde.| I have sent for the brief for the purpose of shew- 
ing what the cause was. Now the case of Major v. White, as sel od ita 
pears to be this: that a ship was chartered, an entire ship; and that the 
ship being chartered a person having some bacon and hams he wished to 
have conveyed, applied to ship them on board, although fully chartered, of 
which he had notice, and was told in what manner they would be stowed : 
they were sostowed—damage arose, and an action was brought, not by the 
shipper of the goods, but by the consignee under the bill of lading for bad 
stowage. The facts are very imperfectly stated on the report, but we may 
collect what the nature of the case was,by what fell from the learned judge 
in the particular part of the report, applicable to my friend’s case. Mr. 
Baron Parke says, ‘There is-now another ground of nonsuit, that the ship- 
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per of the aes was warned as to the way in which they would be stowed ; 
the plaintiff, as consignee, cannot maintain an action for damage done by 
bad stowage.” 1 say this is imperfectly reported—allow me to suppose 
the bill of lading sold on the Royal Exchange, as they are constantly done, 
and the bill of lading states the goods are shipped in good order and condi- 
tion, to be delivered in the like good order, the act of God, the Queen’s 
enemies, and all dangers and accidents of the seas, &c. excepted. Well, 
a man tells you the price of the bacon; you know it is of the first quality 
and you make your bargain and take it. It is very true that a bill of la- 
ding is a negociable instrument ;but I can prove, if necessary in the case, 
that the men stood on the wharf and saw it badly stowed: what has that to 
do with me? can I be affected by what he has done? Does every one in fu- 
ture buy these bills of lading at the peril that some careless man has assent- 
ed to the bad stowage? Is that the law? I say it is not: I say that is not 
the law. I am not therefore denying there may be particular circumstances 
under which there may be a di«charge, but I deny it asa general law. This 
is a case of a man claiming under a bill of lading. It is stated here thas 
the man was warned ;-—that looks as if his attention was called to what 
amounted to an agreement to take the responsibility. If when goods are 
shipped, the ship-owner says to the person, ‘‘That is the way they are to 
be stowed; if they are damaged, it is at your responsibility,’’ as between 
those two persons, the man cannot claim to charge the owner ifdam 
should arise. If between those two persons they agree that the risk should 
be on the shipper, I admit it would be on the shipper; but with this sort of 
universal practice for the ship-owner to bear it—what then? the case would 
have been diflerent. Itappears the hams were packed in hogsheads, and 
were put uppermost (which wasa_ bad stowage) at the supper particular 
request, in order to their being delivered as soon as possible after the ships 
arriving in London. I amreading from the brief in the particular cause. 
The report is that the man was apprised of the mode in which they would 
be stowed. I am shewing you what was the warning, and that he was 
more than warned; the stowage was for his particular purposes, it was a 
stowage of which the owner of the ship disapproved; it was a stowage, 
the consequence of which the ship-owner gave the shipper notice he must 
bear,—all which distinguishes it, and places it far from the present case, 
What as it to do with the present case! It has nothing to do with it. 


I say, therefore, upon the general principles of law, the shipper is not 
bound to see to the due loading of his goods,—the responsibility rests upon 
the owner. How can it be otherwise? what quantity of cargo a ship will 
take when stowed, how can the shipper of the goods tell? A ship of the 
same registered measurement will take a very different a Vocigeaca of cargo; 
some ought to be loaded one way, and some another. ho can fail to see 
the absurdity of it? When the cargo is delivered, the shipper is discharged 
from responsibility ; and nothing short of anexpress agreement will dis- 
charge the ship-owner—here he 1s left alone to act as he thinks fit—know- 
ledge has nothing to do w:-th it. 


First, I say, therefore, that the mere general knowledge of a man 
taking deck cargo, amounts to nothing; the shipper cannot prevent it 
if he thinks fit, still less when it is the Sac inion rule that the owner 
shall bear the loss. In this case, as far as concerns the acts of Jameson,— 
he being superintendant of the ponds, to open the gates, if there are 

ates, or furnish other means of access to the captain of the ship,—I say 
that man is only agent to let the captain take the cargo, and it is not by 
him that the plaintiffs can be effected. Here there is no agreement to 
alter the terms of the charter, or vary the responsibility of the ship- 
owner. The case, therefore, rests on the general law, that they have no 
right to ship deck eargo, and no custom to prove that they are exempted 
from the liability ;—so far from it, the custom fastens the responsibility 
on the ship-owner, for it is part of the custom that he shall answer for 
it. The only use of the custom is, to imply the assent of the shipper, 


od 
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as an assent on the owner's responsibility ; it is in fact an agreement that 
it is to be on the ship-owner’s responsibility, and the loading therefore 
is an improper loading within the counts of declaration. The evi- 
dence tends to show how much it increases the perils of the cargo. With 
respect to the assent, I say no such assent is proved in the particular 
case on the part of the principals, as could bind them with Jameson for 
that purpose—he is not their a: ie for that purpose ;—but if knowledge 
and assent was proved, it must be applied to a course and practice that 
they must be supposed to be acting under—that the shipping of deck 
loads was at the responsibility ofthe ship-owner; and therefore they 
stand also on their general right, broadly, by the custom under which the 
ship-owners have borne the loss. 

ntlemen, under these circumstancess, I submit to his Lordship 
and to you, that in point of law and in fact, these goods have been impro- 
perly stowed, and there is no custom that warrants the discharge of the 
responsibility ; and that the plaintiffs are entitled to a verdict for the sum 
they claim .—requesting you to bear in mind that the sum, though small, is 
in effect to decide whether deck cargo in future is to be shipped at the res- 
ponsibility of the shipper of the goods, without sl Saya in the charter- 
party, or allowance in the freight. I do not apprehend you will be dispo- 
sed or authorised to deviate from what has been the custom up to the pre- 
sent moment! and you will say, that the plaintiffs in this case are entitled 
to your verdict. 


Mr. Sergeant Stephens.\ Will your Lordship allow me to call your Lord- 
ship’s attention to the plea? 


Mr. Sergeant Wilde.| My friend should have done that before he closed 
his case. 


Mr Sergeant Stephens.| Perhaps your Lordship will consider the effect of 
the evidence on them. 





SUMMING UP. 


Mr. Baron Gurney.| Gentlemen of the Jury :—This is an action brought 
to recover a sum of money, certainly not a large amount, but which the 
plaintiffs say they are entitled to by reason of the defendant's having im- 
He lt ae a quantity of timber shipped by the plaintitts tron: Quebec 
to London. 


The defendant says, in answer to that,—first, she says, she has not im- 
roperly loaded this part of the cargo which has been lost and thrown over- 
board ; and next, she says,even it it were improperly stowed, still the 
stowage was at your request , and therefore you have no right to complain 
of a loss arising from that improper stowage. 

Now, Gentlemen, although the amount in question is but small, it is 
considered that this is a question of very considerable importance ; and I am 
sure it will receive from you the utmost atteution. 

Gentlemen, you have evidence on both sides on this subject; and a good 
deal which has. been addressed to you on the part ofthe learned counsel for 
the plaintiffs induces me to say, that I think you are not to consider this 
with reference to the custom which has prevailed, but you are to consider 
this with reference to the fact whether the stowage was actually improper, 
that is to say, whether it was such as to increase the perils of that naviga- 
tion. Prima facia, the deck is not the proper place tor the stowage of the 
cargo, or any part of it; nevertheless it may be the case, and their are some 
cases in which, by custom, some part of the cargo has been stowed on deck 
and one case cited in which it was held tobe allowable to do so; but if it 
increases the perils of the navigation, there can be no doubt, I believe, that 
is an improper stowage. a 

In order to enable you to decide that nue noe; I think, Gentlemen, it ‘is 
necessary that I should trouble you with a detail of the whole evidence 
-that has been given ;—aud passing over the introductory part,respecting 
the quantities of timber that are described to have been brought, and upon 
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which no question whatever was made, I come at once to thé accountof 
the voyage given by the captain,who is the agent of the owner, in the pros 
test which lhe made after he came on shore; and it is fairly observed, on 
the part of the plaintiffs, that this isa protest made on consideration after the 
ship’s arrival, not a copy of the log: and therefore you are to take it as the 
best case which the owner can make to shew what he has done, and to jus- 
tify the pear as AU bala of this part of the cargo. 
Now he givesthis account: The vessel sails from Quebec on the 8th of No- 
vember, and there does not appear to be aid thing material till the 21st, 

when, he says there came on an extremely heavy gale, &c. &c. 
[ His Lordship read to the Jury the protest of Captain Kay. 

This is the account whieh the captain has given, and the reasons 
assigns for throwing overboard this quantity of timber which was placed on 
the deck ; which the plaintiffs allege to have beeu improperly placed there 
—which the defendant says was properly there, or at all events, if not 
proper there, was there at the request at the plaintiffs. 

[ His Lordship proceeded to read from his notes the whole of the evidence 
of the plaintiffs. 
~ Gentlemen, that is the evidence on the part of the plaintiffs, to show you 
this practice of loading deck cargo, particularly in the fall of the year, is 
an improper stowage, inasmuch as itincreases the dangers of the navigation ; 
and, it it does so, undoubtedly, however extensive and prevalent the practice 
sy have been, it is an improper practice, and ought not to be permitted ; 
and if the owner pursues it, he does it et his own risk. 

Now, Gentlemen, the defendant calls before you a large body of evidence 
to show that this is not an improper practice ; and, on the contrary, most of 
the witnesses say the practice tends to increase the safety and not to increase 
the dangers of the ship. 

[His Lordship proceeded to read from his notes the whole of the evidence 
of the defendant. | 

Gentlemen, this is the evidence on the part of the defendant ; and these 
witnesses tell ou, in the first place, that the ship was well calenlated for 
the carrying of timber; that, in their opiuion, a deck cargo—even in the 
fall of the year—is not a thing that increases the danger to a ship, but, on 
the contrary, diminishes the danger; for though, by insreasing the weight 
of the cargo, the vessel will not sail so quickly, still she is what they call 
sea-kindly, and therefore the better enabled to resist the perils of the sea.. 

Now, Gentlemen, the first question for your consideration is this: Was 
this timber, which was stowed on the deck, properly or improperly stowed ? 

Upon that you have heard the evidence on one side, on the part of the 
plaintiffs, stating it to increase the dangers to the ship—and the other, on 
the part of the defendant, that it actually diminishes the danger If it in- 
creases the danger of the ship, or increases the danger to that partof the 
cargo,—in either case, itis an improper stowage, because it tends to the 
injury of the shipper of the goods, | 

Then, Gentlemen, the'‘next question is this: Wes it done in consequence 
of, and with the knowledge and consent of, the plaintiffs or either of them ? 

[t appears, part of the firm reside here in London, and Mr. Price resides 
at Quebec—he has a counting-house in the City of Quebec, and he has a 

nd three miles off wherethey pond timber; and when timber is wanted 
. from it, they goto his counting house, and he gives an order to Jameson, 
who is the superintendent. . 

Now, in this case, they do not bring home direct and positive knowledge 
to Price ;—one of the witnesses does, in another case, bring home’ direct 
and positive knowledge, because they had a conversation with him about a 
deck cargo, Mr. Price insisting on its being only for two-thirds of the freight, 
and the Captain disputing it; but, however, Mr. Price refused to deliver 
- him the best sort of timber, bat furnished him with a particular species of 
timber for the deck cargo: therefore, in that particular instance Price knew 
it, Inthe case now before you, you are to say whether it was known to 
.Mr. Priee, and approved: of by Mr. Prise. : 
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Now there is no direct communication proved with Mr. Price on this sub- 
ject, bnt there is direct evidence of the captain’s having gone on shore on 
some supposed message, and after that, going to the pond and making an 
application for a deck cargo to Mr. Jameson; and Mr. Jameson making 
reply that he would serve him as he had served others, and that he must 
wait his turn, and that afterwards he cameon board, the cargo haying bcen 
delivered at different times, and he approved of the mode ot stowaze, and 
spoke of its being very comfortable. 


Now, Gentlemen, youare to say whether that brings home to Mr. Price 
a knowledge of its being a deck cargo; or whether you find Jameson was 
60 situated with respect to tle plaintiffs (being a superintendent and deliver- 
er, ) as that hisknowledge and a probation is to be considered to be a know- 
ledge and approbation of Mr. Price. If Mr. Price did know of this cargo, 
being stowed on the deck, and approved of it, I think then it is too much 
for the piaintiffs to say atterwards, that they considered that stowage to be 
improper, because he furnished the deck cargo on an application expressly 
for it, and sees it stowed ; it is then too much for them to complain of that 
being an improper stowage, and claim a compensation. 

Now, Gentlemen, a great deal has been addressed to you on the subject 
of another count, in this declaration; I must beg you to lay all that out of 

our consideration. Counts are framed in different wa s, and pleas are 

ramed in different ways, but technically, which it would be in vain for me 
to endeavour to explain to you; but you are to consider these issues merely ; 
—first, Was this cargo improperly stowed ? If so, the plaintiff is entitled to 
your verdict upon that issue. N ext, whether improperly stowed or not, 
was it stowed in the manner in which it was with the knowledge and consent 
of the plaintiffs? In that case, rou willfind your verdict for the defendant 
on that issue. If not, you will find your verdict for the plaintiffs, on both 
these issues. | 

Gentlemen, you will consider your verdict upon each of these issues 
seperately. 

[The jury having consulted for a few moments, begged to retire. The 
jury accordingly withdrew. | 
_ [After the jury had been absent a few moments, 


Mr. Baron Gurney.| I must request the jury to return, I have omit- 
ted one part of the evidence. 
[The jury were accordingly ordered into court. 


Mr. Baron Gurney.| Gentlemen, I find that I have omitted one piece 
of the evidence, and that is the letter from the defendant's attorney to the 
plaintiffs, in answer to an application made, which was in March 1836. He 
says, ‘‘ We beg to say, as we have again seen and particularly examined the 
captain as to what passed between the captain and Jameson and Mr. 

illiam Price, as to his bringing home a deck load,—we are satisfied that 
the account of the same which we Bove you, isin every respect correct.” 
Then comes a pa ph upon which the learned counsel for the plaintiffs 
observed, and whieh makes it necessary that I should read it to you. “‘ We 
have made inquiry, and find that it is not at all an unusual thing in the trade, 
to stipulate by the charter-party that the vessel shall have a deck load ; and 
that insurances of deck loads are sometimes made, at, bowever, treble pre-~ 
miums.” Jtis the first part of that sentence that is made use of, and that 
is evidence that charter-parties are in different forms—in this case not, and 
in other cases stipulating for deck loads; and also a statement, if there 
are insurances for deck loads, they are at a higher rate, and increased rate 
of premiums. 

[The jury, having been absent about ten minutes, ugain returned into 
court. 


"Phe Associate.|Gentlemen, are you agreed on your verdict ? 
The Foreman.\ We find a verdict for the plaintiffs. Cc 
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Mr. Baron Gurney.| Do you find on both issues or on one? 

The Foreman.| Both, for the plaintrtts. 

Mr.Baron Gurney.} You tind the cargo was improperly stowed, and 
it was not with the consent and knowledge of the plaintrffs ? 


The Foreman.} Yes, my Lord. 
} VERDICT POR THE PLAINTIFFS. 


ee 


Improvements InN Mitt Bay.—Piymourts, Satarday, May 18.—We 
are informed that a London company is about to be enrolled by an Act 
of Parliament for the constructing of wet-docks at Milbay, for shipping 
engaged in the East and West India trade. Two gentleman of' this 
town have laid reports on the subject before a committee who are in- 
structed to make the necessary inquiries, which reports are highly 
approved of. The place has also been surveyed by an architect .fronr 
London. Itis, we believe, proposed to deepen the bay so that vessels of 
any burden may be accommodated, and an additional degree of shelter 
obtained by the construction of a break-water outside the entrance. 
This, in conjunction with the glass-works, sugar refinery, and paint 
manufactory, all speculations which have but recently been set on foot, 
sufficiently prove that capitalists are turning their attention to these towns 
as possessing natural advantages which may be turned to good account. 
Plymouth thronicle. 
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Bay oF IsLanps. 
We extract the following letter from the Australian Herald :— 
Bay of Islands, Sept. 27th, 1838. 

My Dear Sir,—When I left Sydney I promised to give you such 
information as might fallin my way, either in the Bay of Islands or 
upon the coast. I regret much that the news I have to communicate 
should be of such a melancholy nature. You will have heard of Captain 
Cherry, who commanded the Caroline, of Sydney, having been cruelly 
and barbarously murdered by some of the natives in Cook’s Straits, on 
or about the 31st. of August last, but liere there has been a wholesale 
massacre. By the Rebecca, Sims, an American whaler, which arrived 
two days ago, we learn that the Jean Bart, French whaler, which left 
this port about six months since, (say the 23d of March,) proeeeded to 
the Chatham Islands to whale. After the anchor was let go, and whilst 
the men were aloft furling sails, the inhabitants, who by the bye, are 
the same wretches who at Taranaca massacred the crew of the Harriett, 
of Sydney, (and were afterwards put upon the Chathams by Captain 
Harewood, of the Rodney, when tliey murdered nearly the whole of the 
poor inoffensive natives), shot them down from the yards, and then 
murdered the captain and officers, in all nearly forty persons, and burnt 
the ship. The French man-of-war fortunately was here, and is about 
to proceed instantly, to inflict that punishment the repeated crimes of 
this tribe merit. The Alligator, Captain Lambert, of H. M. navy, did 
something, but I trust Captain Cecil will do more. There ought to be 
a law enacted to make it « capital crime to supply either arms or ammu- 
nition to these people. By the Dutch laws any person doing so, is sent 
to the cham gangs, and although I sell many of those articles, willingly 
would I forego all the advantages of business, if the law prevented others 
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from doing it; but whilst others sell those artilces, Iam compelled in 
self-defence to do the same—though those arms may and have been 
turned against myself. The inhabitants of the Bay of Islands, ora part 
of it, have formed themselves into an association, called the ‘* Kororarike 
Association” for the purpose of the protection of property and preventing 
the desertion of seamen. Mr. Busby not having power to interfere 
either in one matter or the other, as the case submitted to him the other 
day fully proves, for a man being detected in a robbery, Mr. Busby stated 
he had nothing to do with it—the members therefore united to tar and 
feather the fellow and drum him off the beach. Now there are not less 
than fifty respectable people in the bay of Islands, I wish the gentlemen 
of the Press would press the matter upon the consideration of the 
government, as to the inutility of Mr. Busby at an expence little short 
of 1000/. per annum, for actually doing nothing. Give him magisterial 
power or remove him. | 
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EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM AUSTRALIA, Jan. 1839. 


At one of the meetings of the Geographical Society, Sir John Bar- 
row’s arguments in reference to the supply of fresh water in the interior 
of New Holland, was warmly opposed. I should think, to any one 
remembering the argument of Sir John’s opponent, its fallacy may be 
adduced from the circumstance of three herds of cattle having already 
come across to Australia at different seasons. 

One of the causes of the salubrity of the climate, arises, in my 
epinion, from a reason which I have never heard assigned to it—-there 
is little or no decomposition of vegetable matter. The leaves and bark 
of the trees being of antiseptic quality, as they fall off, they dry, and 
crumble into powder, without any fermentation taking place. I 
believe, it is fully admitted that decomposition of vegetable matter, Is 
the primary cause of most of the malignant fevers in tropical climates. 
The different tribes of theEucalyptus are the trees which abound most; 
they produce a resinous gum ; and if the juice from the leaf be expres- 
sed, it will be found of an aromatic nature. One thing is certain, the 
human constitution will bear more exposure to the atmosphere in this 
country than in any other part of the world, though the changes of 
temperature are very great and very sudden. 





Lights on THE NortH Coast or France.—We insert the fol- 
lowing extract from the Shipping Gazette, for the information of 
Seanien. 

The following letter has been addressed to our North Shields cor- 
respondent by Mr. John Kay, commander of the brig Rhoda, recently 
arrived at Shields, and for which those interested in passing to and 
from that part of the French coast, must feel indebted to Captain Kay 
for his communication.— 

‘‘ Srr,—lIn the chart published by Mr. Norie, describing the north 
coast of France, it is stated that there is a light placed on Conchee 
Island, the entrance to St. Malo, in France. Now, I have recently 
arrived from that place, and I can with confidence assure you that on 
that island there is no such thing; and more, I am given to understand 
the establishment of such a light has never been thouglit of. 
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‘¢ For the information and safety of strangers trading to that part of 
the French coast, it will be of essential service if you will give pub- 
licity to this in the Shipping and Mercanti/e Gazette, and such other 
channels as you deem adviseable, 

‘* Your obedient Servant, 


‘*Joun Kay, Brig Rhoda.” 





Voicanic IsLanp. 
Extract of a Letter, dated Valparaise, 22nd February, 1839.— 

The master of a vessel, lately arrived from the westwerd, states that 
whilst on his way from Juan Fernandez to this port, he saw at a short 
distance from him, a large island suddenly appear above the sea and 
gradually increase in dimensions, till the mass attained an extent of 
several miles in length, and an elevation nearly equal to that of Juan 
Fernandez: the man was so utterly confounded on beholding this ex- 
traordinary phenomenon, that, on his arrival here, he could give but a 
very indistinct account of what he had seen, and doubts for some days 
were even entertained of the truth of his report; but the veracity of 
his statement has been fully confirmed by the masters of other vessels 
which have passed through the same track, and have arrived since; and 
they add that there are three distinct masses or islands of considerable 
extent of surface and great height. A French corvette has proceeded 
to the spot to ascertain the precise position, and if rigasible make a 
survey of the new islands, and we shall no doubt see her back in a few 
days. They are unfortunately in the bet course followed by vessels 
coming from the North, so that before the circumstance can be made 
known along the coast, it would not be surprising if some were to run 
against them during the night, sailing along unwarily and unconsci- 
ous of any danger. These are of course volcanic sslanila! and a dread- 
ful eruption it must have been that heaved them forth to so great a 
height, and from a depth almost beyond the reach of the sounding 
line, We have had no severe earthquake here lately, nor can we hear 
that any concussion was felt on board at the moment of the emersion of 
these islands. The sea all round was very discoloured and muddy, 
and here and there it seemed to be in a state of ebullition, the aris 
presenting a most uncommon and terrific appearance. 

Since writing the above we have found the following particulars of 
the situation of the newly found Islands, which may be relied upon, 
and you may make any use of them you may think proper. 

N. point long. 70:33 West of Cadiz—lat. 33°54 8. 
S. point long. 70°34 do. lat. 33°40 S. 


Extract of a Letter dated, Valp. 16th March, 1839, 
The French Corvette Heroine, which went in quest of the Island 
has not returned. 





Bang weak Datkey Istanv, Dusiin Bay. 

Lieut. Frazer, R N., in the prosecution of the Admmalty Survey of 
the Coast of Ireland, which he is conducting with so much assiduity 
and talent, has recently discovered a Bank to the Southward of Dalkey 
Island, the knowledge of which will be important to vessels proceeding 
up St. George’s Channel, and having occasion to stretch over towards 
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Dublin Bay, as well to the coast navigation generally. The Bank is 
upwards of one mile in length from North to South—its general breadth 
is something less than } of a mile, and the least depth on it 2? fims. 
Its South point bears from Dalkey Island, about S.S. W. (Mag ) 
distant nearly two miles. 


— ne ee + es 


River E.se. 
Hamburgh, May 10,1839- - 
An alteration of the course of the river Elbe, near Stade, having 
taken place, and a broader channel, as deep as the former, having been 
formed to the north of the Stade Sand—notice is hereby given, that the 
black buoy, No. 15, and the white huoy, No. 8, will be placed, from 
and after the Ist of June next, to the north of the same, were tempora- 
buoys are now moored. The white, buoy No. 8, will consequent! 
theaccloreanl lie to the north, opposite the churchyard, and the black 
buoy No, 15, to the north on the Stade Sand, in such a manner that 
the course, which formerly described a bow towards N.N.E. to S.S.W 
will for the future be right north and south. 





ee ee ee 


ENGRAVING. 


Professor Jacobi, of St Petersburgh,is said to have discovered a method 
of conducting any line, however fine, engraved on copper into a relief 
by a galvanic process. The Emperor of Russia has placed at his dis- 
posal funds to enable him to perfect his discovery.—Atheneum. [If 
this process should be perfected, it will be of vast importance to litera- 
ture and the fine arts. In our own profession, for instance it would 
be most valuable, as it would cheapen and facilitate the introduction of 
‘diagrams and illustrations with type. By the bye, we understand that 
our ingenious fellow-townsman Mr. Thomas Spencer, has, for nearly 
twlve months back, been engaged in some experiments for effecting 
the very process here said to have been accomplished by Mr. Jacub.— 
Edit. Merc.] 


-_- 





Lignt on Coquert IsianpD. 


A satisfactory arrangemsnt has been made by the corporation of 
the Trinity, with the Duke of Northumberland, for erecting a light- 
house on Coquet Island, and we are assured the present season will 
not be allowed to pass without seeing this desirable object carried mte 
effect. The sailors are indebted to the indefatigable exertions of Mr. 
Browne, the solicitor to the Warkworth harbour, for this.—Sundertand 
Beacon. 


— ee = eae eee oe 


SanDy Hook Licnt Vesszt. 
Custom House, New York, May 16, 1839, 

The undersigned gives notice that the Light Ship belonging off 
Sandy Hook, was placed at her station yesterday. From such station 
the Sandy Hook Light bears west north-west, distance about THIR- 
TEEN miLES, and the Highlands of Neversink west by north, about 
eleven miles. : 
J. Hor, Collector, New York Journal of Commerce, 

18th May, 1839. 
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Hydrographic-Office, Admiralty, 18th June, 1839, — 
Two New Licuts on tre N. W. Coast or France, 
(Communicated by the French Government.) 





CAPE CARTERET. 


Notice is hereby given that on the Ist July next an Intermitting Light 
will be exhibited on the Tower recently erected upon Cape Carteret, 
wn lat. 49° 22’ 27” N. and long, 1° 48 20" W. of Greenwich. 

Bright flashes will regularly succeed each other every half minute. 

The lantern is 49 feet above the ground, and being 262 feet above the 
level of high water at Spring Tides, the light will be visible in clear wea-- 
ther at the distance of 6 leagues ; but its eclipses will not be total at 
less than 24 leagues. 

CHERBOURG BREAKWATER. 

Notice is also given that on the Ist of August next a Revolving Light 
of 3 minutes interval will be exhibited on the Tower lately built upon 
the Fort-Central of Cherbourg Breakwater, in lat. 49° 40° 28" N. and 
long. 1° 37’ 3” W. of Greenwich. 

Fach flash of light will last 4 or 5 seconds, and will be followed by a 
short eclipse ; a faint light will then appear for 22 minutes, and after 
another short eclipse there will be another flash, &c. 

This light is 65 feet above the level of high-water at Spring Tides, and 
will be visible in ordinary weather at the distance of 3 leagues. 

When approaching Cherbourg in clear weather, there will be seen at 
the same time with this revolving Light on Fort Central, the Fixed 
Light of Querqueville near the Western Entrance of the Road, and the 
two Fixed Lights on Pelée Isle, at its Eastern Entrance; but from 
their different characters and positions there will be no danger of mistak- 
ing them. : 





MEMORANDUM. 
Admiralty, 30th May, 1839. 
The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty are pleased to direct, that 
the following Regulation shall be observed in respect to the issue of 
Spirits and Wine to Women and Children when embarked on board her 
ajesty’s Ships of War, or Troop Ships, viz. 

11 Women are to be victualled at one half and all Children at one 
quarter of the allowance established for persons serving as part of the 
Crew, or doing duty on board, but neither Wine nor Spirits are ever to 
be served to Women or Children, but the stoppages of those Articles 
are to be made good to them by an allowance ot: double their prescribed 
rations of Sugar, Cocoa, and Tea ; the Purser or Master taking care to 
charge himself on the Debtor side of the General Statement of his 
Victualling Account, with the ainount of such stoppages of Spirits and 
Wine, together with the tenths thereon ; and taking credit, per Contra, 
for the amount of the respective extra rations of Sugar, Cocoa, and 
Tea, as also with the tenths upon the same. 

By Command of their Lordships 

C. WOOD. 
To all Captains, Commanding Officers, and 
Pursers of Her Mee Ships and Vessel 


and the Masters of Her Majesty's Troop 
Ships. 
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MEMORANDUM. 
Admiralty, 27th May, 1839. 


The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty having received repre- 
sentations that considerable leakage and waste of water frequently takes 
place from the Water Tanks during the inclination of Her Majesty’s 
Shipsin heavy gales of wind, their Lordships desire that great care be 
taken that the lids of all Water Tanks shall be at all times properly 
secured so as to prevent any such leakage and waste. 


By Command of their Lordships, 
C. WOOD. 


To all Captains and Commandinz Officers, 
Of her Majesty’s Ships and Vessels. 


MEMORANDUM. 
Admiralty, May, 10th 1839, 


Representations having been received, that when Invalids, 
Sick Soldiers, and other Supernumeraries requiring to be admitted 
into the Sick Mess, are borne on the Books of Her Majesty’s Ships 
at two-thirds allowance, the amount of the savings of their provisions, 
ordered to be paid in aid of that Mess, is not sufficient to provide such 
persons with fresh provisions and other necessary articles, without en- 
croaching upon the comforts of the sick belonging to the ship; the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty are pleased to direct that such 
Supernumeraries, so situated, shall be victualled in future at full, 
instead of two-thirds allowance, in order that the Sick Mess may be 
enabled to afford them their requisite comforts, without prejudice to 
the Ships’ Company. 

By Command of their Lordships, 
To all Captains, Commanding Offers, C. WOOD. 


Surgeons and Pursers of Her 
Majesty's Ships and Vessels. 


New Books. 


NARRATIVE. OF THE SURVEYING Voyaces or H. M.S. Anvenrure 
AND BEAGLE, BETWEEN THE YEARS 1826 and 1836 describing their 
examination of the Southern Shores of South America and the 
Beagle’s circumnavigation of the Globe in three Vols. with an 
Appendix ; Colburn, Great Mar.borough Street. 


This interesting and valuable work contains an account of the labours 
of Captains King and Fitz Roy, and the officers associated with them in 
their hydrographic researches in the Straits of Magalhaens, and other re- 
mote parts of the South American Coast. Among these Officers 
appear, with honourable mention, three of whose services their country 
has been deprived by an capes death: the late lamented Captain 
Stokes, Commander Skyring, and Lieut. Sholl. Ifany amelioration can 
be afforded to the feeling of those who have more especial cause for 
mourning their loss, it will surely be found in the tribute of respect paid 
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to their professional ability, courage and zeal, by those who had the 
best opportunity of forming an estimate of their worth. 


The first volume is composed of the journal of Captain King; with 
portions of that of Captain Stokes and Lieut. Skyring. 


The second with the Appendix is the work of Captain Fitz Roy, and 
the third contains the highly interesting portion supplied by Mr. Dar- 
win, the Naturalist to the second expedition in 1831, which was 
conducted by Captain Fitz Roy. 


The three volumes are liberally embellished with views (many of them 
beautifully engraved) from the drawings of Captain King, Messrs. Earle 
and Mertens, with portraitures of the inhabitants, whose aspects are 
not a little characteristic of their wild country, and inhospitable climate. 


Numerous delineations of headlands and other features of the coast are 
givep which cannot fail to interest the general reader, and may ulti- 
mately be useful to the Navigator. Upon the whole, we congratulate 
Captain Fitz Roy upon the appearance of a work which reflects much 
credit upon his superintendance, and in the incidental details of which 
there are so many testimonies of his humanity, ability, and unwearied 
zeal, in the prosecution of his task. 

Intending to transfer to our pages, whenever we can find sufficient 
space, such extracts from the hydrography, natural history, &c. &c., 
of these volumes, as will be most useful, we take our leave of it for the 
present. 


—_———— 


British Fieers and Enerisu Prosrects.—This pamphlet contains 
some good and well intentioned hints, but is written in too declamatory 
a strain to be regarded much by those whom it is intended to influence 
most. We trust however thatthe moral and physical treatment of British 
Seamen is becoming an object of real and heart-felt interest, to many 
members of our legislature and more especially to those under 
whose immediate superintendance they are placed. There is a general 
feeling gaining ground that they must no longer be neglected. 








PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 
PROMOTIONS. 


Capt., R.L: Warren, Com., H. Butler, (Jate flag Lieut to Lord A. Beau- 
elerk.) Lieuts. A. Sansum.~ Pursers Lyttleton and Ward (late Admiralty 
clerks on board Royal Adelaide.) Surg. J. Lambert, ot Cornwallis. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


ATHOLL—Sec. Mast., J. Hart, Vice Pettigrew. Brnsow— Mates, H. 
R. Foote, Joseph Nourse, C. B. Hamilton, C. D. O’Brien. Mid., Hon. 
O. Lambert. Vol., A. G. West. Burrato—Mast. Assist., I. Crosby. 
Brirannra—Lieut., I. E. Keaton, Acting Flag Lieut,to the Hon. Admi- 
ral Fleming. Vol. 1st, Class,I. D. Loch. Assist. Surgs.,H. Edmonds, F. 


ee eee 
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B. Pritchard. Clerk add.,J. Hobbs. BLENHEIM—Com., J. B. Wood- 
thorpe. Lieuts.,G.C. Mends, E.C Smith. Surg., I. Mein. Assist. Surg., 
W. P. Cumming. Purser,R. W. Wichelo. Naval Ins., G. F. Parker. 
Royal Marines, Captain, I.Whitcomb. Sec. Lieuts., G. W. Whiting, 
R. Farmar. Chap., Rev. G.Cooper. Mast., W. H. Thompson. Cro 
—Lieuts., H. E. B. Bennett, C. Crawley, S.G. Hunt. Surg., J. Kidd. 
Assist. Surg., A. Moffit, Surg., I. E. Goodridge, vice, Muirhead 
eancelled. Clerks, J. Price, E. I. H. Helpman. Mate, F. E, 
Rose. Vol. lst., V. Bedingfield. Coast Guarp—Lieut., J. H. Jackson. 
CHitpErs—Lieuts , R. Millbanke, M. Nolloth. Curacoa—Surg., Dr. 
W. Gunn, vice, E. Rowley. Mates, G. H. Gardner, G. Boothby. J. 
Woolward. Mid., S.T. Dickens. Vol. 1st Class, I. Jones. CALLIOPE 
— Mate, C. R. Egerton. Drurp—WNaval Ins., W. Searle. EXxcELLENT— 
Mates, H. Norman, H.P. Pope. Hastinas—Captain, I. Lawrence, C. 
B. vice Loch. Master, I. Aylen vice Giles. Howr—Mid., A. P. Ark- 
wright. Hypra, Mate, H. Warren. Clerk, W. Creser. Lity—Lieut. 
G. A. Seymour. Surg.,T. Kidd. Assist. Surg. I. F. Paul. Vol. 1st Class, 
F. W. Browne. Clerk, J. W. P. Foord. Mrtvitte—Mate, C. B. 
Hamilton. Clerk add., Chapman. Maaniricent—Com., J. C. Fitz- 
alee Princess CHARLOTTE—Assist. Surg., H. S. Beveridge, vice 

ustard. RevenacE—Lieut.. I. Lowe, G. Lavie, I. G. Dick, Hon. St. 
John Georges. Mast. A. B. Maclean. Vol. Ist Class, I. M. Reeve, R. 
Bateman. Assist. Surg., H. Baker. Vol. 1st Class, F. Fead, F. Frank- 
land, J. A. Sandford. Sec. Mast., F. Wills. Clerk, A. Park. Naval 
Ins., G. Jackson. Royat GrorGre—Sec. Mas. R. O Stewart. TERROR 
Clerk in charge, G. Mowbray. Sec. Mast., P. Cotter. THunpER— 
Mates, W. W. Wilson. Votaae—Lieut., P. Campbell. Victrory— 
Clerks, J. Barnes, W. Harris. WatTERwitcH—Clerk in charge, Norcock 
W EAzZLE—Mate G. Newcomen. 

W. M. Douglas, T. Wilson, A. Sansom, C. H. Douglas, and T. H-: 
Page, to be supernumerary Lieuts., of the Flag-ship, inthe West Indies, 


Movements oF Her Magsesty’s Srips 1n CoMMISSION. 
At Home, 


ATHOLL, 28, Mr. Bellany, 9th June, left Plymouth 
for Quebec.—Avon, 2, St. V. 16th June, arr. at ‘Portsmouth 
from Sheerness.—BEN Bow, 72, Capt., H. Stewart 18th June, arr. in the 
downs.— BLENHEIM, 72, Capt. Sir H. Senhouse, fitting at Sheerness.— 
Burrato, 3rd June, left Portsmouth for Quebec.—CHILDERS, 16, Com. 
Halsted, 15th June, left Portsmouth tor Plymouth,to proceed to East Indies, 
—Cornwattis, 72, Capt. Sir R. Grant, 15th June, arr. at Plymouth with 
the Hon. Lady Paget and family—Cur rw, 10, Lieut. Ross, 24th May, 
left Plymouth for Africa. —Dasuer, St. V. Lieut. Craze, 20th June, arr. 
at Portsmouth from Weymonth.—FLamER, 12, Lieut. Potbury, 26th May, 
arr, at Plymouth from the West Indies.—GorGon, St. V. commissioned at 
Sheerness, —H astines, 72, 24th June, at Spithead.--Hrrcurss, 72, 7th 
June arr. at Portsmouth from West Indies.——Hypra, St. V. 24 June, 
at Spithead.—Kirr, St. V. 16th June, left Portsmouth for Plymouth.— 
LIGHTNING, St. V. Lieut Williams, 17th June, sailed from Portsmouth, 
with Don Ferdinand, Saxe Coburg, for Lisbon.—Lity, 16, 27th May 

aid off, and recommissioned, by Com. Deare.—-PyLAaDFs, 18,Capt. V. L. 

astle, 3rd June, arr. at Plymouth from Ascension.—RAcEHORSE, 1%, 
Com., H. W. Crawford, loth, May left Plymouth, for N, America.— 
Rotra, 10, Lt, Charles Hall, 9th June, arr, at Plymouth, from Spain. — 
WINCHESTER, 50, Capt. J. Parker, 17th, June, at the Nore. 
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Ix Hansour, Britannia,’ Victory, Revenge, Excellent, Royal Georce, 
Lily, Clio, Lightning and Messenger Steamers, AT SprrHeap, Hastings 
und Hydra Steam Frigate. 


ABROAD- 


Acorn, 16, May, arrived on the const from. the Cape.— 
ALBAN, St. V. Lieut. Tinling, 9th April, left Jamaica for England.— 
Asta, 84, Capt. W. Fisher, 21st May, left Malta tur the westward. AN- 
DROMACHE, 36, Capt. gee C.B., 18th May, arrived at Halifax with 
part of the 8th reg. on bd. tor Jamaica, ordered home.—AProtto troop 
ship, 8rd Mar., left Trincomalee; 15th Apmi, arrived in Simon’s Bay for 
England.—Asra, 84, 6th Juue, returned to Malta from a cruise.—BEAGLE 
10, S.V., Com. J. C. Wickham, Nov., arr. at Port Phillip from Hobart 
Town.—BELLEROPHON, 10, Capt. S. Jackson, 25th April, sailed for Cortu, 
15th May, ret,—Briazer, St. V. 30th May, arr. at Malta from Gibraltar. 
Boapicra transport, Lieut. Ward, 2lst May, lett Bermuda; 22nd. June, 
arr. at Plymouth.—Buzzarp, 3, Lieut. Fitzgerald, 15th May at Barba, 
does. —CaLLIoPE, 28, 18th March, left Rio tor Monte Video.—CarysFort, 
28, Capt. H. B. Martin, 29th April, lett Malta for Constantinople.—Cas- 
Tor, 36, Capt. E. Collier, 25th April, left Malta for Corfu; 16th May at 
Malta from Zante.-—CHARYBDI8, 3, Hon. Lieut. Gore, 6th April, left Ja- 
maica for Bermuda; Ist May, St. Thomas.—C.roratra, 26, Capt. Lush- 
ington,4th May,arr.at St.John’s (N.B.);l1th at Halitax.—CoLumBINE, 16, 
Com. T. Henderson, 21st April, arr. at St. Helena from Cape.—Conway, 
28, Capt. C. R. Bethune, 2ist Nov., left Port Adelaide (S. Australia) for 
King George’s Sound, (Swan River.)—CorRNnwaLiis, 74, Capt. Sir R. 
Grant, Gth Apr.left Havana for Jamaica—Darpunx,18,13th May, at Lisbon 
—Drgr, St. V., Com. Sherer, 28th ee at Jamaica; 6th May, sailed tor 
St. Thomas.—Done@at, 78, Capt. T. Drake, 13th May, Lisbon.—Ep1n- 
RURGH, 74, Capt. W. H. Henderson, April, lett Havana for Bermuda ; 
2nd May, left Jamaica for Bermuda.—ELrctrRa, 18, Com. Preston, 28th 
Mar., arr. at Rio de Janicro from Portsmouth.—FLAMER, St. V., Lieut. 
J. Potbury, 28th Mar., left Jamaica for England.—F ry, 18, Com. Loch, 
16th April, at Rio de Jan.—ForresTeEr, 3, Lieut. F. G. Bond, May at 
Sierra Leone.—GRreEcIAN, 16,Com. W. Smyth, 6th April, at Rio de Ja- 
niero.—-GRIFFON, 3, 18th April, at Barbadoes.—HaRr.LEQuin, 16, Com. 
J. i. Erskine, 10th May, at Tenerife—HaRrrikEr, 18, Com’ H. H. Carew 
16th Jan. at San Blas.—HERcuLEs, 74, Capt. J. T. Nicolas, 24th Mar., 
leit Jamaica for Halitax.—HyacintTu, 18, Com. Warren, 16th Feb. at 
Penang. — IMPLACABLE, 74, Capt. Harvey, 12th May, Lisbon. 
—ImMoGENE, 26, 6th April, at Rio de Jan. — INcoNsTANT, 36, 14th 
May, lett Bermuda for Halitax.—JuritEeR, 38, 7th Mar. at Ceylon. 
MADAGASCAR, 46, 28th April, arr. at Havana from Vera Cruz; 2Iist Ma 
at Bermuda.— MrEpEA, 4, St. V., llth April, left St. Jago de Cuba for 
Bermuda; Sth May at Halitax.—-MELVILLE, 74, Capt. Dundas, 29th 
Mar. arr. at Simon’s Bay from Ascension.—MINbEN, 74, Capt. A.R. 
Sharpe, 2nd May, left Multa for Tunis; 13th, returned; 6th June, lett 
Malta for Palermo and Naples—Mopesre, 18, Commodure Douglas 28th 
Apr, at Bermuda from Nortolk, (U.S.); 11 May, left Bermuda forJamaica. 
Nimrop, 20, Com, J. Fraser, 9th April, at Jamaica trom Vera Cruz ; 25th 
suiled for Nassau, (N.P.)—PgLorus, 16, Com. F. Harding, 13th Dec.. 
lett Sydney tor New Zealand,— PEMBROKE, 74, Capt. I’. Moresby, 25th 
May. arr. off Multa ; 6th June at Malta refitting. —P1cKLE, sch-, Lieut: P. 
Hast, 4th April Jamaica ; 9th May, lett Jamaica for Bermuda.—PI ot, t6, 
Com. G- Ramsay, 30th April, lett Jamaica for Carthacena.—P1QveE, 36, 
Capt. E. Boxer, 3rd April, Jamaica; 9th, sailed for Halifax, 5th May arr- 
18th at Halifax.—PrrsrpENT, 53, flag of R. Adm. Ross. 15th Jan. at 
Callao.— Princess CuHaruotre, 1C4, Flag Adm. Hon. Sir 2: 
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Stopford, Zlst Muay sailed from Multa for the westwd.; 6th June, 
left Malta for Parlemo.--Rine@pove, 16, Com. S. Nixon, 8th May, 
in Hamilton Roads from Bermuda; 14th May at Jamaica, ordered 
home. — Ropney, 92, Capt. H. Parker, 25th April, left Malta for 
Corfu ; 15th May ret.; 6th June at Malta. — Sappuo, 16, Com. T. 
Fraser, 23rd March, at Jamaica, from St. Jago de Cuba; 2nd 
April sailed for Carthagena ; 80th April, left Jamaica on e@ cruise.—Sr- 
RINGAPATAM, 46, Capt. T. Leith, 18th April, Barbadoes.—SERPENT, 16, 
Com. R. L. Warren, 18th April Barbadves ; 28th, Jamaica; 4th May, 
left Jamaica for Havana.—Sxrpsack, 5, Lieut. J. Robinson, 9th April lett 
Jamaica for Bermuda ; 28rd May, arr. at Jamaica from Cuba,—SpirFirE 
6, St. V. Lieut. S: Kennedy, 7th May, arr. at Jamaica from Barbadoes.—. 
STARLING, 6, 26th March, arr. at Panama and sailed for Sandwich Ids- 
SULPHUR, 8, 26th Mar. arr. at Panama and sailed for Sandwich Ids. 
—TALAvERA, 74, Capt. W. B. Mends, 25th April, left Malta for 
Corfu; 15th May returned. — Taxnot, 28, Codrington, 9th May 
left Corfu for Cephalonia.—Tarrarus, St. V., 24th March, left Jamaica 
for St. Thomas; 17th April, arr. at St. Thomas. — TrincuLo, 
16, Com. H. E. Coffin, 11th May at Cadiz. — Tyns, 26, 6th 
June at Malta. —Vaneauanp, 80, Capt. Sir T. Fellowes, 2lst May, 
left Malta for the westd.; 5th June, arr. at Malta; 6th sailed for 
Palermo. — VESTAL, 26, 30th April, Jamaica from Vera Cruz,{5th 
May sailed for Barbadoes.—Voucano, St. V., 10th May at Gibraltar. 
WANDERER, 16, Capt. T. Bushby, 9th April, Jeft Jamaica for Honduras; 
5th May, Halifax ;14th May, at Jamaica, ordered home.—W<asp, 16, 10th 
May at Gibraltar.—WeEaz_x, 10, Com. J. Simpson, ]8th May at Malta 
im Barcelona; 6th June at Malta.—Wizanp, 10, Lt. Com. E. L. Harvey, 
26th Feb., left Rio for Bahia.— WovrRENE, 16, May at Sierra Leone.— 
ZEBRA, 16, Com. R. Mc Crea, 3rd April, arr, at Malta, 21st May, sailed 
for the westd. 


aan. of 


Birtins, Marriaces, axp DEatus. 


Births. 


At Southwold, cn the 3rd, inst., the 
Lady of Lieut., Ellis, R.N., of a Son. 

At her father’s house Prinsted Cottage, 
the Lady of Lieut., Bluett, R. M ,of a son. 

At Plymonth, on the 28th ult., Mrs. 
Poad, wife of John Poad, Esq., Purser, 
kK. N. ofa daughter. | 

In Portsmouth Dock yard, the Lady of 
Lieut. Malone, R. N., of a Son. 


Married. 


On the 12th inst., at St, Mary’s Church, 
Scarborough, by the Rev. John Dobson, 
B. A., Captain Hodgson Smith, of the 
Samuel, to Miss. Jane Margaret Halliday, 
only daughter of the late Mr, Cass Halli- 
day, R. N. all of Scarborough. 

At St. John’s Church, Paddington, on 
the 18th inst., Thos. Parker, eldest son of 
the late Capt., Ascott, R. N., Chudleigh 
Devon, to Mary Eliza, eldest daughter of 
the late R. Hallet, Esq. of Castle Hill, 
Axminster in the same county. 

At Cheltenham, May 22nd, John De 


Courcy Dashwood, Esq, Lieut., R. N. 
second son of Rear Admiral, Sir Charles 
Dashwood, to Henrietta Willoughby, only 
daughter to the late Samuel G. Barrett, 
Esq., of the Island of Jamaica. 

At Sholden, May 28, James Symington 
Shortt, Esq., Lieut., 4th or King’s Own, 
son of Lieut. Col., Shortt, 41st Reg., to 
Mary, daughter of Vice-Admiral Sir T. 
Harvey, K. C. B. of Sholden Lodge, Kent. 

At Jersey, a few days since, Lieut. 
Charles Bamber, (R. N.) son of Captain 
Bamber, to Miss. Godtrey, daughter of U. 
Godfrey, Esq., of Woodlands in that Island 

At St. Georges, Hanover-Square, Henry 
Byog, Esq., Lieut., R. N., son of the Hon. 
Capt. Byng, R. N., to Miss. Mary Anne 
Webb, of Quendon Hall, Essex, a descen- 
dant of Archbishop Cramner. 

’ At Stoke Church, Plymouth, John 
Griffiths Williams, Esq., Surgeon, R, N. 
to Charlotte, youngest dauzliter ofthe late 
Charles ‘T. Taprill, Fsy., late of the 
Gunwharf. . : 
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At Lynn, Regis, Wm. Canning, only son 
of the late W. Burnett, Esq., of the firm of 
Walsh, Burnett & Co., to Matilda, only 
daughter of Capt. Smith. R. N., and niece 
of James Spearman, Esq., M. D. of Leeds. 

At Edinburgh, on the 28th ult., W. 
Goldie, Esq., W. S., to Mary, eldest 
daughter of Capt., Charles Hope Reid, 
R. N., of Grangehill, Ayrshire. 

At Plymouth, Lieut., Pasco, R. N., to 
Sarah third daughter of I. Kerswell, Esq., 
Devon. 

At Bishopswarmouth, on the 6thinst. by 
the Rev. C. Grant, J. C. Evison, Esq., 
Lieut. R.N., to Henrietta, eldest daughcer 
of Jos. Spence, Feq., of Bishopswearmouth. 

At Greenwich, on the 13th. Lieut. 
George Augustus Bedford, r. N., to Ellen, 
youngest daughter of Lieut. Renwick, of 
Greenwich Hospital. 

At Trinity Church, Chelsea, on the 16th 
Robert Inman, Esq., Lieut. n.v.,of Row- 
land’s Castle, Hampshire, to Anne, eldest 
daughter of James Upton, Esq., Okey 
Lodge, Sedberg, Yorkshire. 

At St. George’s Hanover-square, on the 
18th, by the Rev. Lawrence Palk Welland 
Captain R. Crozier, late commanding the 
Victor, sloop-of-war, eldest son of R. B. 
Crozier, Esy, of West-hill, Isle of Wight, 
to Julia, daughter of George Stone, Esx., of 
Chislehurst, Kent. 


Bea ths. 


At Paris, Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
the late Capt. Fasham, Roby, R. N. 

On the 21st of April, at Woodstock, 
London District, Upper Canada, Lieut., 
James Gibson, R.N. 

At Rochester, much respected and re- 
greted George Stephenson Wintour, Esq, 
Commander in the Royal Navy, aged 68 

On the 3 inst., the lady of Captain 
Edward Williams, R, N., at Po, in the 
department of the Pyrennees, France. 

A few days since, Capt. H. E. P. Sturt 
Grindall, R. N. 

At Twickenham, Joseph C. Woolnough 
Commander, R. N., K. H. 

At St. George's Place, Plymouth, aged 
50, much respected, Capt. John Filmore, 


R.N. 

At Bedford, Fred. William Foot, Lteut., 
R. N., after two years’ illness, contracted 
on the Coast of Africa 

At Plymouth, May 28th, Johu Mitchell, 
Esq., R. N., late purser of H. M. S., 
Caledonia, in his 63rd, year. 

At Calais, in France, May 18th, Wm. 
Dunn, Esq. late purser of H. M. 8. 
Grafton. 

At Fordingbridze, a few days since, 
Capt- Jolin Joyce, R. N. (1809) aged 71. 
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At Fareham place, Lieut. Charles Bos. 
tock, R. N., (1802), aged 61 years. 

At Guernsey, on Sth, inst. James Jones, 
Esq., Purser, R. N. (1811), aged 70 years. 

On the 31st, ult., at the Semaphore 
Thames Ditton, Lieut. W. H. Dore, R.N. 
aged, 00. 

At Portsea, on the 7th inst. Helen, wife 
of Mr. John Mallard, R. N. aged 32 years 

On the 26th, ult. in Conduit-street, 
London, after a short illness, Eliza, relict of 
the late Captain James Bradshaw, R. N. 
of Abshot Ilouse, Hants. 

On the 25th ult. at Peckam, Lieut. 
Edward Rotton, R. N., aged 50. 

At Ballycawley, Tyrone, Thomas Bell, 
Esq., Surgeon, R.N. 

At Falmouth, Capt. Geo. Bell, R. N. 
aged 78. 

At Windsor, in consequence of a fall 
from his giz, Retired Commander, James 
Harding, in his 67th year. 

At Week, near Torrington, on the 2nd, 
inst. after a long and painful illness, Com- 
mander Cutliffe, R, N., aged 71 

In Upper Brook-street, Louisa, daughter 
of the late Capt. Wilbraham, r.x., and 
step-dauchter of Sir H, F. Bouverie, Gove- 
nor of Malta. 

At No. 40, Bruaswick-square, Comman- 
der John Hathorne ,n.w. 39 years of age. 

On the 21st June Colonel Sir Richard 
Williams, x.c.B., late commandant of the 
Royal Marines at Portsmouth, an_ officer 
of high merit and distinction, 

At Anclesey, on the 21st of June., aged 
10 years, Charlotte Sarah Bayrne, fifth and 
youngest daughter of R. Halkley, Esq.,n.x. 

At St. Michael’s lately, where he was 
interred, in the Protestant Bunal Ground, 
with Military honors, Wm. Harding Read, 
Fsq., many years British Consul, at the 
Azores. 

At Clatterford 14th. June, Lieut. Thos. 
Hewitt, n.v., in his 49th year ; also Miss 
Pike, daughter of Lieut. Pike, R.n. 

At Dyrham Park, Bath, on the 8th in- 
stant, James Douglas,Esq., Admiral of the 
Red. 

In the Kinzs-road East, Chelsea, Lieut. 
C. Blood, of the Chelsca Semaphore, in his 
54th. year. 

At Marine View, Southsea, on the 10th 
instant, of consurr ption, in the 20th year of 
his ace, Mr. Richard Gadsel Jackson, 
youngest son of Mr. William Jackson, 
KN. 

At Bath, G. Booth, Esq., Purser R.N. 
in his 70th year. 

At Gloucester-place, Bath, onthe llth 
instant, Ann, widow of the late Major 
Burn, R. M., aged 67. 


For reducing Bremen Feet to English, and English Feet to 
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TasBLeE XLVI. 


Bremen. 





1 Bremen Foot 
1 English Foot 





Bremen’ 
or Eng. Feet. 





SCOMONBAPWN 


a) 
N= 


a ee a 





English | ‘Bremen 
Feet and | Feet and 
Dec. parts.|Dec. parts. 

0°949 

1:898 

2°846 

3°795 

4°744 

5°693 

6°642 7°378 

7°591 8-431 

8°539 9-485 

9°488 | 10-539 
10°437 | 11-593 
11°386 | 12-647 
12°335 | 13-701 
13°284 | 14-755 
14°232 | 15-809 
15°181 | 16-863 
16°130 | 17-917 
17-079 | 18-971 
18-028 | 20-025 
18-977 | 21-079 
19-925 | 22-133 
20°874 | 23-187 
21823 | 24-240 
22°772 | 25°294 
28°721 | 26°348 
24-669 | 27-402 
25°618 | 28°456 
26°567 | 29°510 
27°516 | 30°564 
28°465 | 31-618 
29°414 | 32°672 
30°362 | 33-726 
31°311 | 34°780 
32°260 | 35°834 
33°209 | 36°888 
84°158 | 37°942 
35°107 | 38°996 
386°055 | 40°049 
37°004 | 41°103 








Bremen 
or Eng. Feet. 








English 


Bremen 


Feet and! Feet and 


Dec. parts.) Dec. parts 





37°953 
38-902 
39°851 
40-800 
41°748 
42°697 
43°646 
44°595 
45°50 44 
46°492 
47°44] 
48-390 
49-339 
50°288 
51-237 
02°185 
53°134 
54083 
35°032 
99°981 
56-930 
57°878 
58°827 
59-776 
60°725 
61°674 
62°623 
63°571 
64°520 
65°469 
66°418 
67°367 
68°316 
69°264 
70°213 
71°162 
727111 
73°060 
74008 





42°157 
43°211 
44°265 
45°319 
46°373 
47°427 
48°48 1 
49°535 
50°589 
31°643 
52°697 
53°75] 
04°805 
55°858 
06°912 
57°966 
59-020 
60°074 
61°128 
62°182 
63°236 
64°290 
65°344 
66°398 
67°452 
68°506 
69°560 
70°614 
71°667 
72°721 
73°775 
74°829 
75-883 
76:937 
77991 
79-045 
80-099 
81°153 
82°207 





1000 


0°9488264373 
10539335337 


English 
Feet and 
Dec: parts 


74957 
75°906 
76°855 
77°804 
78°7538 
79701 
80°650 
81°599 
82°548 
83°497 
844-46 
85°394 
86°3-43 
87°292 
88°241 
89°190 
90°139 
91°087 
92°036 
92°985 
93°934 
94°883 
142°324 
189°765 
237°207 
284648 
332°089 
379°531 


| 426°972 


474413 
021°855 
569°296 
616°737 
664179 
711°620 
759.061 
853°944 
948°826 


— —— 


Bremen 


Feet and 
. Dec. parts 





83°261 
84°315 
85°369 
86°423 
87°476 
88°530 
89-584 
90°638 
91°692 
92°746 
93-800 
94°854 
95°908 
96-962 
98°016 
99.070 
100°124 
101°178 
102°232 
103°285 
104°339 
105°393 
158°090 
210°787 
263°483 
316°180 
368°877 
421°573 
474°270 
526°967 
579°663 
632°360 
685°057 
737°753 
790°450 
843°147 
948-540 


105°3934 
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METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER, 


From the 21st of May, to the 20th June, 1839. 


kept at Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, by Mr. W. Rogerson, of the Royal 
Observatory. 



















































ca ed Barometer. | Fawr. THER. WIND. 
A a In the Shade. Quarter Sivan WEATHER. 
ie and ened oe Pe IT TE 
3 eS Dam. | 3pm. als S ane Time is A. M. P.M. 
InDec'!In Dec ©; oj] o | 
21 | Tu | 30°17 | 30-11 63 | 54164/NW NW 3/3 Bem | 
92 | W | 29°97 | 30:01 48/44/52; NW. Ni7/8] . - Beq ‘Cele (3) 
23 | Th | 30:13 | 30°04 56/39/59; N.|NW/6/5 Q ys ) 
94|F | 29°92 | 29-99 47/43/614 N | N'6/5| - Op 3) 
95| 8 | 3010 | 3013 | 45/49'38/50/ N| N|5/4| Be Be 
96 | Su | 30°18 | 30°18 59 31/60! N NW 3/3 B Be 
97 | M_ | 30°21 | 30-21 63 | 36) 64/SW | NE; 2|3 Bm B 
98 | Tu | 30°24 | 30°24 59/41/60! E | NE|3/4 Be Be 
29 | W | 30-20 | 30:16 |-48 | 64/39; 65) NE| NE/2/3 B iB 
30 | Th | 30°08 | 30-05 68/44/72} N| N/{41/4 Bem Bem 
3] | F - | 30°00 | 29:98 65151|/66) N | N/4/4 Bem 
1/8 |,29°95 | 29:92 67'47;69|NE/ E |4/4 Ben Rem 
21S | 29°88 | 29°84 59/44/60/NE| E|5/5]} Bem O 
3 | M | 29°70 | 29-67 60 | 46'64|NE/| SW /2/2/ Ofr(1) (2 | Bep(3) 
4|T .}:29:66 | 29°66 | 55/61/48; 63} E | N /2/2 O j 7 
& | W | 29°82 | 29°88 67|52'69|/SW|NEj 11 Of ~ | Bemtp3)(4 
6 | Th | 29°97 | 29:95 69 | 51) 70| SW| SW | 2'2 Be Be 
7|F | 29°85 | 29°81 63/54/68; SE] S$ /2;5|; Od (2 | Qop(3)(4) 
81S | 29-90 | 29:87 70|52/72| S| 8 /3.4 Be | ° Be 
9 | Su | 30-05 | 30-07 67 | 53/69; Sw | Sw |4 4 Be Bop (3) 
10 | M_ |-30-31 | 30:30 | 63 |-70|52/71/SW'SWj|3 4] Be. Be . 
11 | Tu | 30-26 | 30°30 68/56/72) W | Wi4/4/ Be Be 
12 | W | 30-23 | 30-16 , 48 | 76/53/77/Sw|sSwi2'2|,. B. B 
13 | Th | 29:93 | 29:90 | 72/77 | 60] 80|' E E'/3/ 4 -B | Bet 
14/| F | 29-86 | 29°87 , 59 | 62 | 55/63) NE | NE'3.3 Ogm | . Ogm 
15 | S - | 29:93 | 30-03 | 58 |.62 | 55|65| NE} NE 3,3 O Bem 
16 | Su- | 30-25 | 30:23 ,58/70/46/72|NE,NE4/4|  .B B 
17|M | 30-19 3015 | 72|50|74|NE] E |4|4 OB BetJr 4) 
18 | Tu | 30-05 | 29°98 80'57181/ E'NE(2'2!' Be Betlp 3) 
19 | W 80:09 ; 30-06 | 68 (,70 | 58 | 72) SW | Sw, 3 2) Betlp() +B 
20 | Th. 20-15 | 90-05 | 67 | "15 83/76 “Ss se? 2! Be : Bep 4) 














May—Mean height of the Barometer=29-961 inches: Mean Tempera- 
os ture=50'7 degrees: Depth of Rain fallen=1 ‘50 inches, 


Note.—QOn the Morning of May 26th, a severe frost, which grea ly “damaged the fruit 


TO OUR FRIENDS AND CORRESPONDENTS. | 
Ong or THE Recutvers, in our next. - 
§.E. unavoidably posponed till next month. . 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The first two Nos. of the Life of Field Marshal theDuke of Wellington, by Mazon 
Jackson and Carr. Scotr.—Of these we hope to take an early notice. 


LONDON : T. GOODE, PRINTER, 12 WILDERNESS ROW, CLERKENWELLs 


Digitized by Google 





ORIGINAL PAPERS. 
Avucust 1839. 
DIRECTIONS YOR THE BAR or Ba ronne. 


Time of igh-water.—Captains of vessels bound to Bayonne should 
carefully calculate the time of high-water, in order to be off the bar 
at the proper time for entering the Adour. Their calculation should 
be founded on the establishment of the bar, which is at 3h. 30m. 

Depth on the bar.—When the sea is smooth the bar will allow the 
passage over it at springs, of vessels drawing 14 feet, and at neaps those 
of 11 feet draught may pass it, provided in both cases that they do so 
at the time of high water. 

It is not always the deficiency of water on the bar of the Adour 
which determines the chief of the Pilot station to signalize that the 
entrance of the river is impracticable, or at least dangerous; he is 
guided in his decision as much by the state of the sea on the bar, 
and the velocity and duration of the ebb stream. 

The sea is sometimes smooth outside while it is terrific on the bar, 
and when it would be impossible to steer a vessel in the surf on it, while 
even the wind may be fair for entering. 

The pilots may be sometimes deceived in their opinion respecting the 
state of the bar of the Adour; but whatever state it may be in, when 
there is nothing to prevent a vessel keeping the sea, there is no ex- 
cuse for a vessel attempting to enter the river, when their experience 
decides on the signal being made not to do so. Even success in the 
attempt is scarcely enough to justify it. Captains are moreover in- 
formed that the final signal to any class of vessels not to attempt the 
bar is never made, but after the result of a mature deliberation among 
the pilots along with their chief. 

Course to steer for the bar.—Great care should be taken, when 
making the bar, to keep to the northward of it, whenever the wind has 
previously prevailed from N.N.W. to East, and to keep to the south- 
ward of it on the contrary when the wind has prevailed for 5 or 6 days 
from South to W.N.W. 

Entering with wind from N.N.W (to East.—Experience has proved 
that in the first of these cases the current sets to the S.W. and that 
it has carried vessels down to the coast of Spain that have not ta- 
ken the above precaution. 

ENLARGED SERIES,—NO. 8.—yoL. For 1839. 3 .R 
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Entering with the wind fiom South to W.N.W. In the case of 
the wind being from South to W.N.W. the current sets to the N.E.— 
vessels are then exposed to being drifted to the northward of the 
bar, when finding no shelter, and being unable to keep off the land 
in bad weather, they are obliged to run on shore between Bayonne 
and Vieux Boucant. 

Entering with the wind from N.N.W. to N.W., approach to the 
coast by the light of Biarritz. When the wind is from N.N.W. to 
N.W. a vessel ‘may run directly fot the mouth of the river, and in 
this case as in the preceding it, should always be remembered that 
the light of Biarritz isa short league to the S.W. of the bar. 


_ Advice to vessels coming along the coust of Spain.—When a ship 
bound to. Bayonne meets with the wind between W.S.W. and W.N.W. 
on the coast of Spain, and at such a distance as precludes the hope of 
entering the river before dark, she should stand off and on under a press 
of sail, so as to counteract the effect of the current which runs at the 
rate of 4 or 5 knots to the N.E. whenever the wind has been blowing 
some days between W.N.W. and South: she ought also to strive to 
keep an anchorage under her lee, into which she may run in the morn- 
ing, in case of the weather obliging her to seek refuge in it. If she 
be certain that the current is setting her to the N.E. as we have said, 
she should stand two hours to the northward or to sea, and three 
hours to the southward or in shore. The practice of the most experi- 
enced navigators has confirmed the importance of this mode of pro- 
ceeding. 

SIGNALS MADE AT THE MOUTH OF THE ApbouR.—Sienals are 
made for ships to enter or keep off, thus :— 


Signals for en'cring.—In the signals for entering it is essentially 
necessary to distinguish that signifying approach from that of entering, 
They are made from two different stations, but with the same system of 
flags. 

1. Signal of approuch.—The signal of approach summons vessels to 
the bar. 

2. The siynal of entering.—The signal of entering summons vessels 
across the bar and directs them how to steer so as to pass it. 

Places from which the siynals are made.—The signal of approach 
is made on the shore to the south of the entrance, on a mast 100 feet 
above the level of the sea at high water. That for entering is made at 
a white tower about 50 feet high at the head of the southern quay 
about 5 or G cables length from the bar. The mast for the signal of 
approach is about a cable’s length and half from this tower. 

Ships coming to Bayonne should arrive at that distance which will 
enable them to distinguish the mast for the signal of approach, in order 
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that they may conform to the signals from it, or keeping off as here- 
after stated. 


CoLourR AND SIGNIFICATION OF THE FLaGs.— Flags shewn at the 
Tower. 


1. Swedish flag (blue with a yellow cross) signifies, that vessels 
under 9 feet draft are to approach. 

2. Flag chequered with red and white squares, that vessels drawing 
9 feet and more are to approach. 

3. Dutch flag (tricoloured horizontal) that vessels of all kinds are 
to approach, 

Vessels are distinguished by two divisions, to each of which a par- 
ticular flag is assigned. Their coalition is indicated by the Dutch flag 
which is addressed to all, large and small. 

Ships to approach.—The division of vessels, the signal of which is 
made to approach, should make all possible sail to profit by the tide 
in entering. When about a quarter of a league from the bar these 
vessels should observe whether their signal is made from the tower, and 
then they will obey successively the indications of the flag from this 
tower, as will be seen in the special article on passing the bar, 

Ships to keep off.—lIf after the signal has been made for ships to 
approach the bar, the chief pilot considers it necessary in consequence 
of a change of weather to make the signal for keeping off, he will 
hoist and lower the Dutch flag on the tower three times alter having 
hauled it down from the flag-staff for calling the vessels in—there will 
then be no signal up any where. 

When the chief pilot forbids one class of vessels only from entering, 
he will hoist and lower three times the flag addressed to this class, and 
rehoist on the flag-staff on the sandhill the Dutch tag for that class of 
vessels which he would have approach the bar. 

Order not (o approach so near the cuast.—If the vessels summoned 
to the bar approach too near the coast, and the time for their entering 
the river be not come, the signal to them will be hauled down; but as 
the signal for keeping off is not made at the tower, this is no denial of 
their entering; vessels waiting for the time should keep a little to sea- 
ward under easy sail until they are finally called to enter. 


Examples in the use of the flags in different cases. 


1. The chief pilot considers that none but small vessels will be able 


to enter in the course of the tide. In this case the Swedish flag is 
hoisted on the flag-staff on the beach; small vessels may crowd on sail 


for the bar, where they will wait until the same flag hoisted at the 
tower directs them to the entrance. 

2 The chief pilot considers that the state of the sea will permit only 
large vessels to enter. 
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In this case the chequered flag will be hoisted at the flagstaff on the 
beach; large vessels only will approach the bar and the same flag 
hoisted at the tower will direct them to the entrance of the Adour. 

3. Ships of both classes may enter Bayonne—as is most generally 
the case. 

The Dutch flag on the flag staff on the beach there, calls all vessels 
over the bar.—The chief pilot commences taking in the small ones at 
half tide, hoisting the Swedish flag at the tower. When there is sufficient 
water on the bar for the large ones the Swedish flag is hauled down, 
and the Dutch one shewn in its stead, which applies equally to vessels 
of both classes. 

4. The Dutch flag having called all vessels without distinction, the 
chief pilot may consider it right, from motives of which he is the best 
judge, to warn off the large vessels, and only to admit the small ones : 
in this case the Dutch flag at the flag-staff on the beach is lowered, 
and the Swedish flag substituted for it; at the same time the chequer- 
ed flag is hoisted and lowered three times at the tower to warn off 
large ships—small vessels only then should remain and wait till the 
Swedish flag is hoisted to direct them over the bar. 

5. The whole of the ships having been directed to enter by the 
Dutch flag, the sea may increase so that it becomes necessary to forvid 
small vessels entering, in order to admit the larger ones. 

The signals will be the same as in the 4th example, that is, the 
Chequered flag is substituted at the flag-staff on the beach for the 
Dutch flag—at the same time the Swedish flag will be hoisted and 
lowered three times at the tower flag-staff to warn off the small 
vessels. Large ships should look out and remain till the Chequered 
flag is also hoisted at the tower, to direct them over the bar. 


PASSAGE OF THE BAR. 


Precautions.—As soon as one of the three flags is hoisted at the 
tower, the ships which it summons should make all sail possible for 
the bar, taking care to leave room between each other, so that no 
one should enter the surf until the one preceding her has passed it and 
has time to pass the signal staff and anchor. 

Dipping of the Flay to avoid mistakes.—As soon as the first ship has 
arrived within the surf, the flag at the tower will be lowered half mast 
high, and hoisted again immediately ; this movement will indicate that 
it will be to her that the signals from the tower will be next addressed. 
when the second ship has also passed the bar, the flag at the tower will 
be lowered and rehoisted again to make signals to the third and so on. 
It is recommended that captains of vessels pay the greatest attention to 
this signal in order that they may not fall into serious mistakes. 
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Signals from the tower to guide each vessel.—Whenever the flag 
of the tower is inclined to the north or to the south, the vessel entering 
is to put her head more to the north or south than before, and will 
continue to do so as long as the flag is so inclined. As soon as the 
flag is righted the vessel is to keep on the course on which she may be 
at that instant, and will continue so until she be signalised afresh by 
the same flag. 

Examples.—1. Suppose that a vessel is to the N.W. of the bar, 
steering S.E. to enter. 

If the flag of the tower be inclined to the southward, this vessel 
should come successively to South, S.S.W. and even S.W..; in fact 
she should keep more and more to starboard as long as the flag remains 
inclined to South. As soon as the flag is righted the vessel will keep 
on the course she was steering at the instant; should she be steering 
S.S.W. she should keep so till signalized afresh. 

2. When a vessel to the S.W. of the bar is steering to the N.E. 

If the flag of the tower be inclined to the North, the vessel will keep 
more to port as long as the flag remains so inclined, and she will as 
above, keep her head on the course she may be steering when the flag 
is righted. Other signals from the tower will be directed to her. 

The flag of the tower lowered to avoid mistakes.—If two vessels 
one from the North and the other from the South should offer at the 
same time to take the bar, as the signals to be made to them must 
necessarily be contrary, no signal will be made to either in order that 
all fatal mistakes may be avoided. The flag of the tower will then be 
lowered, the two ships must haul their wind, and the signal will be 
rehoisted when they are at the entrance of the port, or at least when 
they are so situated as that all confusion will be avoided. 

Method of demanding and signalising the draft of water.—When 
a vessel’s draft of water is required to be known, approaching the bar 
alone or before others, the flag of the tower will be hoisted and lowered 
once. If the vessel draw nine feet and under, she will answer by 
hoisting and lowering her flag once; ifshe draw ten, by doing so twice ; 
if eleven, three times and so on. 

The passing of the bur will thus be deferred or denied to a ship.— 
Aiter the above answer, or under any other circumstances, if the chief 
pilot considers it necessary to delay a ship’s passing the bar that may 
be making for it, he will hoist and lower twice the flag of the tower; 
and if he denies her taking it altogether, he will hoist and lower it three 
times. No signal appearing at the signal staff on the beach, it will be 
evident that this signal of denial will only apply to the vessel about or 
nearest to enter, for we have seen above that it ts necessary to change or 
suppress the signal of approach that the signal of denial made at the 
tower may apply to whole divisions. 
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To avoid the violence of the sea on the bar.—The bar being con- 
nected with the points forming the mouth of the river, and lying dis- 
tinctly out to seaward, ships should carefully avoid kceping along the 
coast when near it. The mouth of the river shonld always be kept 
well open without approaching the surf more than is actually necessary 
in crossing it. 

Advice in case the flood tide should not be sensible.—The river of 
Bayonne is subject to freshes, or a considerable increase of water which 
retards the flood tide and prevents its entrance. The current under 
these circumstances always runs out, as may be found by the river 
water being met a league and even more outside. A vessel should not 
then attempt to enter the river, because this current will increase the 
difficulty of passing the bar; nevertheless if the wind be fresh and the 
entering be not interdicted by the flagstaff on the beach it may be 
attempted; but it will be necessary to make all possible sail to run 
over the surf on the bar, which is very dangerous: under such circum- 
stances it is necessary to be ready to enter at least an hour and a half 
before high water. 

Advice to vessels entering in bad weather with the wind aft,— 
Generally in bad weather when the sea is high on the coast, it will be 
necessary to take the bar with all the sail a vessel can carry ; the head 
sails should be hoisted and the sheets hauled flut aft. If entering 
before the wind this precaution is indispensable, for if the sea broaches 
the vessel to, either way, it is necessary in such a narrow passage to have 
the immediate assistance of the head sails to regain the course. 


ANCHORAGE AND Ports oF REFUGE. 

Passage.—In bad weather vessels which cannot pass the bar of 
Bayonne, if the wind permits should anchor in the excellent port of 
Passage in Spain, where they will be certain of finding pilots and every 
necessary; when captains require it the chief pilot at the bar can send 
to Passage for pilots and instructions to take ships into Bayonne: with 
this precaution there is never any risk in returning to the anchorage 
after having left it. | 

Port of Socoa.—If there be not too much sea, vessels which cannot 
get into the Adour may anchor at Socoa, a little port very safe, inside 
the west point of S. Jean de Luz, but they should consider first their 
draft of water, the tides and directions, and above all should keep clear 
of detached stones proceeding from the rubbish of the quays of St. Jean 
de Luz and Secoa. | 

The course to run inon.—The bay of S. Jean de Luz is about six 
cables’ length deep and nearly as many wide, from the point of Saint 
Barbe to the fort of Socoa. Nearly in the middle of this line is the. 
Arta, a bed of rocks on which the sea often breaks, although there are 4 
fathoms on it at low water—this bank is on the line from the steeple 
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of S. Jean de Luz to Mt. Eshawrre, and from the tower of the fort of 
Socoa to the house nearest to it. There is a passage between this dan- 
ger and the fort of Socoa about one third the breadth of the bay at 
Socoa: the rocks are thus left to port in entering. It is necessary to 
avoid as much as possible entering before the time of half flood, al- 
though the pilot boats can go out at a quarter flood, and even at low 
water of neap tides. The time of high water is the same as at the bar | 
of Bayonne. 

Depth in Neap Tides.—In neap tides there is not more than a foot 
and a half water in the harbour of Socoa. With smooth water a ves- 
sel drawing 8 feet anda half can enter at high water, and if the tide be 
high and a strong breeze from W. or N.W. vessels. may enter drawing 
9} feet water. 

Depth in Spring T:des,—In spring tides the port dries as far out as 
the north jetty. With smooth water a vessel drawing 11 feet anda 
half may enter, and with W, and N.W. winds and a high tide a vessel 
drawing 124 feet may enter at high water. 

Signals of the Port of Socoa established 20th, November, 1824.— 
A fire on the mountain west of the port of Socoa is a signal for vessels 
to keep at sea, the entrance of the port not being practicable. 

A red flag hoisted on the same mountain directs vessels in sight not 
to attempt to enter till half flood. . 

As soon as the red flag is lowered and a tricoloured flag is shewn at 
the same place, vessels may make for the land taking particular care 
to observe the signals of this flag. A vessel should alter her course to 
port or starboard according as the flay may be inclined and keep on 
that course which she may be steering when the flag is righted 

When the flag on the mountain disappears, the vessel should look 
out for a similar flag on the north jetty and follow the same signals 
from it. This flag will lead vessels to the anchorage which a vessel 
may steer for, as soon as the flag is lowered and not before, and moor 
with two anchors and a hawser to steady her—she should first drop her 
best bower for the northern anchor, and having done so, run S.W. 
and let go her small bower. 

The signals from these flags are but seldom used, vessels generally 
entering with a pilot. 

Marks for laying the northern anchor: bearings by compass.— 
Church of S. Jean-de-Luz S.E. 4S., chapel of Bordagain $.S.W. 35S. 
capstan on the north quay of Socoa N.W. 4 W. 

Marks for laying the S.W. anchor.—Church of S. Jean-de-Luz 
8.E. 2° E., chapel of Bordagain S.S.W. 39., Capstan as before N.N. 
W.4wW. . 

To the northward of the bay of Bayonne there is not anchorage for 
a vessel in bad weather, not even in the Fosse of Cape Breton, |The 
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beach of this fosse, nevertheless in case of loss, is one on which vessels 
may run for a chance of saving their crews: unfortunately to gain this 
in bad weather, it is absolutely necessary to run into the fusse at its 
entrance about six miles from the coast, and indicated by two buoys, 
and then steer up it to the shore. 

To the northward or southward of the fosse are two long flats of sand, 
. on which the sea breaks furiously and which it is scarcely possible to 
pass. 

- Anchorage outside the bar.—In bad weather there will be less dan- 
ger in remaining at anchor outside the bar, than in either endeavouring 
to gain the fosse of C. Breton by running along the coast, or in endea- 
vouring to work off. The anchorage is about half a league N.W. (by 
compass) from the entrance of the river in 12 to 15 fathoms—the best 
position to run in from, at the first favourable moment, and where the 
ebb makes it favourable to make sail from, in the event of the wind 
allowing a vessel to get away from the land. 

ANCHORAGE SOUTH OF THE Bar.—Roap or Socoa.—From Bay- 
onne to Socoa there is no anchorage but that already described at this 
latter place. Vessels anchor here in 4 fms. at low water, the bottom 
sand and rocks, and it is necessary to buoy the cables. The jetties of 
the port afford shelter from the wind; but the anchorage is very dan- 
xerous in northerly and N.E. winds. 

FonTaraBiA.—The Bay of S. Jean de Luz, in which Socoa is situa- 
ted, is sometimes inaccessible in bad weather from the heavy sea whictr 
beats over the flats of S. Jean de Luz—the bay of Fontarabia is then 
the only part of the coast which can afford shelter to vessels sur- 
prised by bad weather, so as to be unable to work off shore. Small 
vessels are safe there in anchoring close to the chateau du Figuier, 
bearing south by compass: it is there that the fisherman of S. Jean de 
Luz wait, made fast to the shore, until they can return home. Large 
vessels anchor at two or three cables’ length south of the fort, in 8 ta 10 
fms., muddy bottom, where they are safe from winds from S.S.W. to 
W.N.W. but in danger with northerly ones. 


—_— 


AustRaLia AND Paciric IsLanps.—Fiom the Remarks of Capt. C.R. 
Drinkwater Bethune, of H.M.S. Conway. 
Continued from p. 450. 

Vavan to the Feejee or Vii Islands.—Left Vavan on 13th of August 
(1838) with the wind at S.E. and with a S.W. b W. course (Mag) 
passed 3 or 4 miles to the southward of the island of Lati, which is 
about 1600 feet high and has a barren appearance. Made Turtle 
island the next day at 9 a.m., and by our position at noon, found that 
we had been set N. 73° W. 36 miles since noon of yesterday. 
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Proceeding to the N.W., and passing the islands of Anghas4, Vu 
langha, Numuka, Kambara, Fukafa, and a small round island, name 
unknown, we made the island of Olorua right ahead, and Komo on 
the starboard bow. Between these two islands there is a reef, it is 
advisable therefore to pass to the westward of Olorua, unless the 
weather is clear, at which time all the dangers are visible. When 
round Olorua, a N. by W. course will carry you to Lakemba taking 
care to avoid the reefs off Yaiwé. 

Lakemba.—There is no shelter on the south side of this island for 
vessels larger than 10 or 15 tons, and caution is necessary with boats 
as the tides run strong in the passage. I understood that there was an 
anchorage (known by the name of Dillon’s anchorage) on its east side, 
also one on the north side of Yaiw4, and one for small vessels both at 
Komé and Oneata. I tried the last mentioned anchorage, but found 
it unsafe for a vessel drawing 17 feet. A passage in from the ocean 
south of Oneata was described to me when at Vavan, as being safe ; 
I do not however recommend it to strangers, as there are two reefs in 
it and Oncata itself is low. Lakemba was the first among the Viji 
islands visited by missionaries, and there is one residing there at this 
time. . 

From Lakemba steering W.b N. 100 miles brought us in the fajy 
way between Nerai and Koro. Hauling a little to the westward we 
passed the dangerous reef of Kaumomo* and stood to the S.W. 
Passing on the west side of Vateki we reached the harbour of Rewa 
in the Island of Viji-levu or Great Viji, at 1 p.m. having entered by the 
eastern passage. 

Rewa.—The anchorage bears this name although the town itself is 
5 or 6 miles up the river. There are two entrances to this anchorage 
which may be distinguished as the southern and the eastern. Entering 
by the former you pass to the westward of both the islets; by the 
latter you steer west, midway between them, hauling up about N.N.W. 
when clear of the reefs which extend off the nedhern one. 

The best: anchoring ground is in 10 fathoms with the west points of 
the two islets in one; farther to the eastward there are some patches 
of foul ground not always visible. In leaving the anchorage it is better 
to take the southern passage, though the eastern one may be taken 
by passing inside the reefs, and using the precaution to buoy the bad spots 
with canoes. Thesouthern passage possesses the advantage of the wea- 
ther point of the reef, projecting farther to sea-ward than the lee one, 
thus preserving smooth water. 

In order to procure water, it is necessary to go as far as the town, 
and sometimes further, where it may be filled from the river. Two 


nn a 


* Kaumomo appears to be the name of a reef Beveraiiy: and is not there- 
fore restricted to this only. 
ENLARGED SERIFS.—NO. 8.—VOL FoR 1839. : 3s 
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turns in the day are as much as can usually be accomplished, although 
by watching the tide in crossing the bar, a third may occasionally be 
procured. The river bank being lined with Mangrove, there is not 
much serviceable wood in the neighbourhood. 

Rewa to Motoriki and Bau.—On leaving Rewa stood to the south- 
ward—sighted Kandavu—tacked, and having weathered the Island of 
Mambualau off Kamba Point, entered the Motoriki channel. All the 
dangers visible from the mast-head, indeed a good mast-head look out 
is the safest guide among the reefs. It being necessary to anchor for 
the night, hauled up round a sandy islet to the westward of the north 
passage island, and passing some very dangerous looking spots (having 
on one cast only 3 fathoms) anchored in good shelter at 5 P.M. 

Motoriki.—On examining our position the following morning we 
felt some surprise at having got there in safety. The anchorage cannot 
be recommended for vessels drawing more than 15 feet. As an an- 
chorage for the night, the 5 fathom bank about 44miles E.N.E. of the 
village of Barata may be selected. 

Bau, is a small island distinguished as the residence of one of the 
most powerful of the Viji chiefs. The anchorage for communicating 
with this place is off Biva, a larger island about 2 miles further to the 
northward of it. A pilot should be taken although it is possible that 
a stranger with a chart and a good look out, might pick his way 
through the reefs. 

Barata.—The anchorage here is rather more intricate and confined 
than at Biva, and nothing is to be had at either of them except the 
war implements and weapons of the natives. Traders communicate 
here for the purpose of arranging for their cargoes with the chiefs. 

Liluka.—10 miles north of the Motoriki passage lies the Island of 
Ovalau. There is good anchorage off the town of Libuka inside the 
reefs, in which there are two openings or entrances to the anchorage. 
The southern one, which is that chiefly used, lies 6 or 7 miles from the 
south point of the island, and is about one sixth of a mile wide. 

There is a good supply of water here, and by anchoring with the 
village bearing W.S.W. in 15 fathoms, the boats are enabled to sail to 
and from the watering place, which is a short distance south of the 
village. The supply, although generally said to be abundant, was not 
very plentiful when we were there. Occasional supplies of vegetables 
may be procured. 

There are several white men residing at Libuka who bear a some- 
what more respectable character than those usually found in such situa- 
tions ; some of them appear well acquainted with the islands. 

Libuka to Port Jackson.—Left Ovalau at 6 a.m. on the 15th of 
September, running out by the lee passage, and anchored off Biva at 11. 
Left Biva the next day at 9° 30°, and after a long beat cleared the 
Motoriki prssage. 
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‘On the following day ran down the north side of Kandavu (called in 
Arrowsmith’s chart (1814) Mywoolla) the west end of which island 
forms ahigh cone. The dangers do not extend more than a quarter of 
‘a mile off this point, which circumstance renders it a good point to run 
for in making the islands from the westward ; having reached it, a vessel 
might beat up to Rewa in comparatively smooth water.—On the 19th 
being near the spot where a reef is placed in Norie’s chart, we endea- 
voured to get sight of it,and by our dead reckoning were very near the 
spot at noon; but finding by our observation that we had been set 
25 miles to the northward by a current, we gave up all hope of seeing 
it. At5 p.m. however we observed a reef, probably the one of which 
we were in search, and having closed it we got observations for time 
and for latitude, by which we place it in lat. 21° 41 S. and long. 174° 
44 E, Itextends about 1} miles inan E.S.E. and W.N.W, direction, 
and its greatest width is # of a mile, having a dry sandy islet near 
the centre. Passing Norfolk Island, on the 24th, we reached Sydney 
on the 4th of October. 

General description of the Feejee or Viji Islands. 

The Feejee Islands, or as now written by the Missionaries the Vii 
Islands, lie between the parallels of 15° 5’ and 19° South latitude, and 
extend from about 177° to 182° East longitude. 

They may be conveniently sub-divided into Three Groups. 

Ist. The weather or Eastern Group comprising Lakemba and the 
surrounding Islands. | 

2nd. The Viji-levu or great Viji and its Neighbours. 

3rd. The large North Island generally known as Tarkanava, although 
I believe that name properly applies only to its Eastern part. 

The Viji-levu (great) is as its name imports the most extensive. 
From this name may be derived Betelib or Beechalib, by which it is 
distinguished in some charts—it also figures under the name of Am- 
bow, derived from the island of Bau, contiguous to it, which is the rest- 
dence of the most powerful chief among the islands, and is pronounced 
Nebau. | 

The islands where I have visited them bear marks of igneous origin. 
The smaller islands, Lakemba, Oneata, Olorua, of the west group, 
Vateki and Ovalau attached to Viji-levu are apparently composed of a 
basaltic rock containing small black hexagonal crystals. Olorua 
presents the appearance of having been an active volcano, its summit 
is covered with scoria ; at Lakemba and Komé beds of ferruginous marl 
occur: Ovalau is composed, in a great measure, of the ahovementioned 
rock, and is entirely a conglomerate, and presents the appearance of 
not very distant convulsions of the earth—the appearance of the whole 
island is highly picturesque, resembling Aimao of the Society Islands. 
The Viji-levu about Rewa, Bau, and Baratta appears to-be indurated 
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clay—at Baratta-head layers of a hard rock occur about 3 inches 
thick and the clay contained nodules of grit. 

The two larger islands possess by report several rivers, one I explored 
for about 30 miles where it was 250 yards wide and 12 feet m depth ; 
‘a considerable delta has been formed by its action, the tide was felt at 
this distance from the sea. 

I have little data to guide me as to the climate; it was changeable 
during my stay, which I had expected, as the islands lie near the limits 
ofthe S.E. trade. In August and September the thermometer on the 
main deck ranged from 72° to 88°, averaging 75°—the weather was 
considered cold for the season. February and March are uncertain 
months, gusts from the N.W. may then be expected. 

I can aay but little as to the natural productions. No animal exists 
in a wild state but the rat. We obtained some birds of the parrot 
tribe. 

Forest trees abound, some apparently useful for ship-building, cabi- 
net and joiners work, I obtained 15 specimens, but could not procure 
the flowers. The other vegetable productions appear to consist of the 
usual tropical plants; on the high ground of Ovalan ferns abound and 
parasitica] plants in abundance, | found the nettle and a wild raspberry 
or bramble. 

The population has been stated to me on the authority of a person 
long acquainted with the islands as amounting to 200,000, but I do 
not know on what the opinion is founded. 

Families do not appear very numerous. It is however difficult to 
arrive at any-thing certain where wives are as numerous as children—I 
was informed, and there appeared to be some foundation for the asser- 
tion, that female children predominated, this however can hardly be 
reconciled with the fact—that in many parts of the island women are 
scarce, mapy of their continual wars arise for the purpose of procuring 
wives or female slaves—Bau is a continual drain on its dependant 
islands for girls. 

Since the arrival of the missionaries they possess an alphabet. Many 
dialects are in use throughout the islands ; so that in some parts they 
have totally different words to express similar ideas. 

- When Captain King was in Apsley straits he was accosted by the 
natives in the term Vin aca, Vin aca; this Major Campbell, in his 
memoir on Melville island, assumes to be an expression derived from 
the Portuguese meaning ‘‘come here’—the Viji when they express 
satisfaction at any-thing exclaim ‘‘ Ven aka Ven aka’”’ always repeating 
it. To this the language of the people of New Holland may have some 
affinity, and the woman mentioned by Captain King instead of wishing 
to decoy him on shore, perhaps only expressed her satisfaction at seeing 
him and desired further intercourse. 
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They appear to have a notion of a Supreme Being who created every 
thing—he is not an object of worship, appears in the form of a snake 
and inhabits certain caves; however I did not find that they paid 
particular respect to snakes as at Tog4, whtre at no very distant pe- 
riod no common person would touch the sacred snake, which is a water 
snake having alternate rings of black and blue, and quite harmless. 
Several other Gods have been reckoned to me, perhaps a dozen, each 
having a particular department and separate priests. When the inter- 
vention of a god is required in case of sickness or any other cause, a 
present is taken to the priest who does what is proper on the occasion. 
The priests appear to have influence; butI could not discover that the 
Chiefs made use of them for political purposes. 

In all the towns one or more temples ‘‘ bure” are erected ; they 
differ from the dwelling-houses by being much higher and more orna- 
mented—they are furnished with clubs, spears, and a kava bowl for 
the god’s use: the chiefs sometimes sleep in them; and strangers are 
received and entertained in them—they are often, also, the store-houses 
for arms, clubs, &c., to be used in the event of a surprise. They are 
often built in pursuance of vows made when Chiefs or other parties are 
ill, or suffering under some misfortune. 

In 1835, two Wesleyan Missionaries came to Lakemba from the 
Friendly islands ; and towards the end of 1837, one left that island and 
came on to Rewa, where he is established and apparently respected. 
Christianity has not, however, yet made much progress, for I do not 
‘think there are 50 persons professing it. Since an additional number 
of missionaries have been stationed among the islands, much may be 
expected from their labours. 


The government is divided among several Chiefs who are aan 
in all material points. The Chief of Bau has been looked up to as the 
most powerful; but from various causes his power is on the decline. 
The chieftainship may be called hereditary, that is, if the son is old 
enough and enterprising enough to assert his right—also if a younger 
son be of better blood by the mother’s side, he would prove a powerful 
rival to his elder brother; indeed I am not sure but he would be the 
legal successor,—they are very ingenious, their canoes, houses, manu- 
factures, arms, cloths, baskets, being generally of a superior description. 
They manufacture earthen vessels in which some taste and fancy are 
displayed. The houses are capacious and lofty ; generally raised ona 
stone foundation, and having timber enough in them to build a vessel : 
all the parts are tied together with sennet, and the whole covered with 
a thatch some feet in thickness—the walls are made with small spars 
seized with sennet, the doors and windows are small. They have but 
one apartment, though, occasionally in the very large houses the sleep- 
ing places are screened off. There is often a kind of shelf or gallery 
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running round the interior, which serves to hold their property in mats, 
&c.: the fire place of an oblong form, is lined with stones, and well 
furnished with large jars similar to grape jars, in which the yams, &c 
are cooked by a steaming process. For great entertainments the ovens 
are made out of doors. : 

They are continually in the water, and are expert in managing their 
canoes of which these are of three classes—first, a small kind used only 
with paddles, this has an outrigger of light wood and carries 2 or 3 
persons—second, a larger sailing canoe with an outrigger—third, the 
large double canoe differmg from the second class by the outrigger 
being a second canoe securely lashed to the principal one. On a plat- 
form between these two is erected a house, and in them they perform 
voyages of several days. They are built in a very ingenious manner, 
composed of many pieces fitted with fair edges and sized together mside 
and strengthened by timbers, some of them are 80 feet long; when not 
in use great care is taken of them, being generally hauled up under 
large sheds: the mast-steps amidships and rakes forward about 60 or 
70 degrees; the sail is an isosceles triangle in shape, the apex bemg at 
the stem of the yard supported by the mast and a light boom of equal 
length; the sail is of mats, the seams running parallel to a line joming 
the upper end of the boom and the mast-head. 

They sail either head or stern, taking care to keep the outrigger to 
windward. The best sailor takes the helm, the principal chief holds on 
the sheet. By lifting the steering paddle out of the water she flies off, 
the contrary effect is produced by forcing it deep in the water. Tack- 
ing is a severe operation—the canoe is kept away, the sheet eased off, 
and the mast being brought upright clears the tack of the gunwale, and 
enables the crew to shift it along to the other end, it is there secured ; 
the sheet dipped and she proceeds stern foremost on the other tack ; 
to perform this there is a tremendous noise, and at least 5 or 6 men 
overboard. On voyages they carry a fine weather and a storm sail; 
they sail very near the wind and appear to go very fast: they are often 
decorated with shells and streamers, and have a most picturesque 
appearance. 

They may be almost considered the staple commodity of the islands. 
The Friendly Islanders are in the habit of coming down with their fami- 
lies for the purpose of buying or building them; they bring quantities 
of whale’s teeth, which are highly prized, and Tapa (cloth), and pass 2 
or 3 years in constructing them ; when complete they wait for a wind 
and set off home. At Toga the N.W. is calleda Viji wind. 

Every man manufactures his own arms, the clubs are of every see 
and size, ornamented and plain; spears plain, barbed, 4 pointed, &c. 
bows and arrows. The cloth is often ornamented with a regular pat- 
tern, some of the kinds used for tying up the hair are very fine and 
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curious. Ornaments for the head are made of scarlet feathers, and are 
much prized. 

At Rewa there is a considerable manufacture of pottery in which 
much fancy is displayed. The men procure the clay and temper it, 
but the vessels are made by the women; the process consists in adding 
lump after lump and beating upon a smooth stone held within—the 
mouth, if open, is finished by inserting the finger and giving a dexterous. 
twirl at the bottom. When dried in the sun, they are burnt in piles, 
and while hot rubbed over with gum, which assists in eiosing the pores, 
and in giving a finished appearance to the work. 

These are largely exported to the other islands, return hapeane made 
in food, cloth, gum, whale’s teeth, &c. 

The articles of foreign trade, are Sandal Wood, Tortoise Shell, and 
Béche la Mer. The Sandal wood was formerly collected at the Northern 
islands, but I fancy the best of it has been already cut. The shell is 
collected in small quantities, each vessel taking as much as can be 
collected, while curing their main cargo of Béche la Mer. This slug 
is collected from the reefs in great quantities—the natives receive so 
much per basket. As fast as they are collected they are put into pots. 
and boiled in their own liquor, then dried and packed. They are in 
request at the Manilla market for China. 

Articles of barter are muskets, powder, whale’s teeth, vermilion, 
calico, hardware, &c. : 

I imagine the timber will not become an article of export. 

A great deal of the ground about Rewa is well suited for rice, and 
judging from the numerous patches of cultivation, I should say the. 
natives are not averse from labour. 

If dress be taken as the criterion of civilization, these natives rank 
low in the scale. The men wear nothing but a band of white cloth. 
round their waist crossed by another passing between their legs. This 
by the chiefs is worn two or three fathoms long behind and is a mark of. 
rank; this dress appears similar to that worn by the natives of the 
Nicobar Islands. The women wear round their waists a plaited fringed 
girdle. 

To make up for their. slender apparel, they exhaust their adorning 
efforts on their heads and faces. The hair which is curly, hard and. 
crisp, is, when full dreased, most curiously frizzed and dyed of various. 
colors; the most usual form is to have a parting across the head from. 
ear. to ear, the anterior part being whitened, the posterior black. . A. 
well made up head lasts with care some days. Their faces are often 
very elaborately painted, vermillion beimg in great request : some apply 
color to only one side of the face, others alternate different colors. The 
moat interesting pattern I have seen is a succession of small circles 
having 6 radii drawn in vermillion. The head dresser of the principal. 
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chiefs is not allowed to use his hands for any other purpose ; he there- 
fore is either fed by some other person, or eats off the ground. The 
men are not tattoed, the women are, after marriage, beneath the lips, 
and slightly on the corners of the mouth. 

There appears to be no doubt that in many of the islands buman 
flesh is eaten ; this appears to be done more in a revengeful feeling, than 
because other food is wanting. 

Marriages take place with uo other ceremony than offering a present. 
Only one person appears to be dignified with the name of wife; but 
the Chiefs possess as many woman as they are able to get from their 
friends, or seize from their enemies. Female children appear remark- 
ably numerous. Many of the women have considerable influence over 
their husbands or masters, and are in general faithful wives, but as 
in other barbarous countries, they perform a considerable portion of 
the work necessary for the support of the family. Infidelity. is 
punished by knocking on the head. Both men and women appear to- 
entertain a strong affection for their children. 

On the natural death of a chief, many of his women are iecugied's ; 
if killed in war they are seized by the victor. 

The white men resident find no difficutly in purchasing wives, but 
they are expected to pay them proper attention, and their relations 
seldom lose sight of them. . 

The girls on arriving at the age of Puberty cover themselves with a 
yellow die made from the Turmaric root, women confined do the same. 
On which occasion all their younger companions imitate them. These 
bright yellow groups have a very grotesque appearance. 

The men rarely stir without a weapon. 

Kava is used on all occasions of ceremony, it is not used so strong 
as in the other Polynesian islands, and it is rare to see a Vijiexcited by 
its use—a root of kava is also used on occasions of asking pardon or 
in agreements—one party offers it, and if received by the saat the 
thing is considered as agreed on. 

The mode of preparation is the same in all the islands—the mixer 
places himself opposite the greatest Chief, the rest of the company 
completing the circle; portions of the root are chewed by the society, 
or grated, and when prepared, balls are placed in a large wooden bowl, 
some of these are 3 feet in diameter and made of a single block. The 
mixer is placed cross legged behind this (for large parties two are used) 
and when all the material is collected, he tilts the bowl towards the 
Chief that he may judge if there be enough, the chief having signified 
his assent, water is brought, and the mixer first washing his hands, pro- 
ceeds to mix the whele together. During this process either speeches 
are made or a song sung, or rather chaunted in chorus, accompanied 
by beating of hands or slapping of knees or legs—good time is kept, 
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and each strophe finishes abruptly. When sufficiently mixed, a par- 
cel of loose substance like flax is thrown li:htly over the surface for the 
purpose of straining the liquid, and here the performer shews his skill, 
any awkwardness in the use of the strainer provokes a laugh, to the 
discomfiture of the operator. The liquor being cleared of the grounds, 
there is a short pause while the bass or flax is shaken out and cleansed; 
two or more Ganymedes then appear with cups made of the cocoa-nut 
shell or banana leaf or simply a leaf held at each end—these being 
held before the mixer, he saturates the bass and squeezes a portion 
into each—these are carried to the persons named by the chief, who 
had need be educated at the herald’s college, to proceed according to 
rank. The party named signifies his position by clapping his hand. 
The cup-bearers squat on their hams before the proper person, who 
drinks the beverage to the manifest delight of the society who all clap 
their hands and call out ‘‘thanks,”’ this would appear to be a sort of 
praise of the Chief for his bounty in providing such a drink. The 
custom of the Friendly Islands is to serve the person on the left and 
right of the great Chief before him: here, it seems, the greatest man 
drinks first —the last cup-full is generally given to the mixer, after which 
the bowl is cleaned and removed. Sugar-cane is sometimes eaten at 
the same time, the taste is like an infusion of rhubarb. I beg to state 
that what I drank was grated—the grater was a pice of coral on 
which the dry root was rubbed. 


Nautica. RamBiss.— Vera Cruz. 


Our pilot, a half-cast fisher, ran the vessel in from the offing in two 
courscs—S.S.W. and S.byW. until within the lighthouse, when he 
hauled up to the south eastward. What marks he was guided by, I 
do not know, for J could get no information on that head from him; but 
of this I am certain—he did not bring the tower of San Francisco * on 
with the citadel, at a bearing of south. He threaded his way cleverly 
through the numerous vessels which lay at anchor under the shelter of 
St. Juan-de-Ulioa, and moored the vessel with the best bower to the 
north; the small bower to the N.N.W.; and a stream to the S.E., 
in 5 fathoms, white sand and clay. 

The first land we sighted was the Cofre Peroté, a remarkable conical 
mountain to the northwestward of the harbour. The coast has a par- 
ched appearance (from the number of yellow sand hills bordering the 
sea) which is relieved here, and there, by a few green patches of the 





_* The tower of this church has a small cupola surmounted with a cross ; 
and is the next ecclesiastical building to the N.W. of the landing pier. 
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mimosa sensitiva, and a few stunted acacias, here bearing the distin- 
guished name of the “‘ holy thorn.” 

The sands are loose : ‘“‘ but smiling there 

Th’ acacia waves her yellow hair: 

Lonely and sweet, nor lov’d the less 

For flow’ring in the wilderness.” 

The appearance of the town, harbour, and extensive fortifications, is 
extremely picturesque from seaward, and loses nothing of this character 
on a nearer approach. Vera Cruz (True Cross) is a walled town, so 
inclosed rather as a protection against the effects of the wind and sea, 
than as a barrier, to shield it from the descent of an enemy. There isa 
pier or landing-place, the construction of which is not very creditable 
to the skill of the old Spaniard : at the inner extreme there are two 
town-gates which lead into a sandy area; and farther to the S.E. are 
two others. On the approach of a norther these gates are closed and 
secured; but both gates and wall seem insufficient to restrain the im- 
petuosity of the waves from surmounting them, and throwing into the 
plaza a vast body of salt water. The general consternation which 
appears to seize the inhabitants, more especially the boat-men, 
on the barsting in of one of those furious storms, is very striking ; and 
no doubt arises more from the recollection of damage cxperienced on 
former occasions, than from any apprehension of immediate danger. 
The gates are closed at 8 p.m. every evening, and opened for a short 
time at 10 o’clock, to allow the visitors from the vessels to embark. 

The markets lie to the left of the landing place. At the time we 
were there (March and April) the supplies were not abundant, and 
were consequently dear; the beef was lean and tough, and sold at a 
rial and a half (9d.) per Ib; fish which we expected to find plentiful 
and good, was, on the contrary, scarce, dear, and indifferent; it is pro- 
bable, however, that in other seasons when the norths do not prevail, 
the supply of this article may not only be good, but much cheaper. 
The marketeer, to ensure obtaining it fresh and sweet, ought to be up 
and away “‘ by times” in the morning, as the close atmosphere and 
radiated heat of the sun soon taint fish, flesh, and fowl, and whatever 
the epicures of more northern climes may say about the haut-gout of 
their game, sailors have no relish for half-putrid viands of any kind. 
} was disappointed in finding the poultry lean, contrary to expectation, 
as generally wherever the maize and Guinea corn are cultivated in the 
west, the domestic poultry thrive, and are remarkable for their fine 
flavour and fatness. 

. The fruits were few in variety, and by no means so good as in Cuba 
and the other islands; of the misberry or sapodilla (achras of Browne) 
we found a variety new to me, very much larger than any J had seen 
in the islands. Water may be obtained near the market-place, it is 
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not, however, good; much better may be procured, by permission, in 
the cloister yard of San Francisco. 

Biscuit, made in the town, is sold for 16 dollars the cwt., or £3 4s. 
sterling. Sugar, in large lumps, manufactured in the country is pro- 
curable at 4 dollars (163.) the aroba of 25lbs., or little more than 7} 
per lb. ; dear enough in a place where it is made. 

Goods are landed from vessels at the anchorage by large launches, 
which come off from the shore irregularly (during the season of the 
norths at least, and do not make any trips after 2" p m. A Senor Maxca 
(Anglicised Mahéa) furnishes these. He is a Creole Spaniard—at pre- 
sent a Mexican—a jolly, fat, laughing, good tempered fellow, speaking 
English with some degree of facility. His charges may appear high— 
from 36 to 40 dollars (£7 4s. to £8 0s.) for each boat. The charge 
for a ballast lighter, said to carry 20 tons is, 60 dollais,or £12 sterling ! 
it should be remembered, however, that the only place of security for 
these clumsy boats, is a small basin formed by the reef and shoal at 
the N.W. end of the town, near the old fort, (which, indeed, might be 
rendered quite secure by a break-water being constructed on the shoal) 
and that if caught in a norther out of that space, they would in-all pro- 
bability, be beaten in pieces, or so damaged as to be unserviccable for 
some time. 

By a rule of the port, on the arrival of a vessel, the master is not to 
allow of any communication until he has been visited by the Custom- 
house functionary, and the Captain of the port. 

An officer of the Customs is placed on board, fed and lodged in the 
cabin, and remains until the cargo be discharged. Delays take place in 
consequence of the number of saints’ days which are kept as holidays, 
and from apprehension of the northers; their vigilance and anxiety on 
these occasions appear ridiculous to a stranger. It is probable, how- 
ever, that, the dread which they seem to feel on the least indication of 
one of these gales, arises more from the contemplation of the loss of 
property and employment than from personal fear. I omitted. 
make the enquiry of the Captain respecting the pilot’s charge, and t 
Port dues—my time being pretty well employed in sketching, explor- 
ing, and making observations. 

The xorthers have been well described by others, but I believe the 
cause of their periodical recurrence remains unexplained : I shall not 
attempt a solution here, but ( think they may be traced to the falls of 
snow on the mountains in the northwest. It is an observation of the 
residents of Vera Cruz that, when the Peak of Orizaba is distinctly 
seen, a norther will assuredly follow; we have opportunities of re- 
marking that similar prognostications in different parts of the world, 
precede the bursting forth of violent squalls and high winds. 

The northers often commence very suddenly : I recollect one 
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morning, when there was every indication of serene weather, except a 
slight white haze around the horizon, a light air, at the time, from the 
south, whilst on a visit to the commander of one of Her Majesty’s 
Packets, a norther set in instantaneously, and with such wild impe- 
tuosity as to be really astonishing. 

In heavy northers, the sea breaks all across the entrance to the 
anchorage in 24 feet water ; the undulatory impression, therefore, 
reaches the bottom here, and probably would do so if there were ten 
or twelve fathoms in the bridge across from the light-house. During 
the continuance of one of these gales, the thermometer (Fahrenh.) fell 
13° i.e. from 79° to 66°, a proof that the frigorific principle, m a cer- 
tain degree, is retained during the transmission from a more northern 
latitude; and supports the inference drawn as to their place of origin. 
The lowest depression of the barometer was 20°80; and the height or 
crisis of the ‘gale was from noon until 8 p.m.; rain, severe lightning 
and heavy peals of thunder accompanied the wind ; but these metéoro- 
logical features are not general; on the contrary, the northers are 
usually, what seamen term, ‘* dry gales ;”” and one of the heavicst we 
experienced was attended with a beautiful clear sky over head, although 
the horizon was hazy ; to the sensation the air felt cold, notwithstanding 
the temperature indicated by the thermometer was as high as 71°. The 
continuance of these yales is not long, but they are sometimes renewed 
after a short interval: their duration may perhaps be dependant on the 
amount of cold air transmitted, which as soon as the temperature be- 
comes, as it were, assimilated with that of the medium into which it 
flows, ceases to act with violence. Notwithstanding that the calorific 
principle has been doubted as an agent in the production of high winds, 
by acting as an attracting power to cold veins of air, I think that in 
the case of the northers, as in other instances, that doubt cannot be 
maintained. The propriety of making the ran to the eastward, by the 
more northerly route across the sea of Mexico, during the season of 
the northers, will be apparent to the navigator, as the wmd may be 
made a fair one, whereas to the southward of 23 N., his more 
prudent course would be, to lie to, and thus delay his voyage. By the 
northern route we made the passage from Vera Cruz to Havanna in 
eleven days; whilst others were from eighteen to twenty m accom- 
plishing it by a more southern course. 

Although the land is described as being low about Vera Cruz, there 
are high mountain ridges in its rear, which, however, are seldom visible 
on account of the accumulation of vapour around them. Once only 
during our stay we obtained a clear view of the whole line, and I did 
not fail to take advantage of the opportunity so unexpectedly afforded 
me of tracing the interesting outline of the view, the two most striking 
abjects of which are the peaks of Orizaba and Perote, The change of 
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4cene thus suddenly bursting upon the sight, seemed to realize some of 
those magical delusions which are heard of in oriental romance, and 
certainly it was one of the most surprising novelties, unexpected as it 
was, of the many curious sights which engaged my attention whilst 
here —it was indeed a sight which at once brought the memory back to 
the periods of early discovery, of conquest, and maritime enterprise— 
to the days of Castilian pride, perfidy, and lust of gold !—Here lay 
before our wondering view the veritable land of the Incas, presenting 
in the perspective the same contour, but in the foreground bare of its 
primitive simplicity, physical and moral, and sublime only from the 
touches of the Omnipotent Hand which traced it into existence !— 
Otherwise, the associations aroused, told alone of European injustice, 
treachery, and inhumanity. The extreme bearing of this line by com- 
pass, from the anchorage, is, N.W.3N. 

The Megannas, or sand hills, cover a long line of sea-coast, and are 
very troublesome to travellers during high winds; they give the coun- 
try around a very desolate and sterile appearance ; and must serve to 
augment the extreme heat of the climate during the summer season 
from the calorific radiation. To what do these mounds owe their 
origin ?—~to the effects of an agitated ocean, and the whirl of aérial 
vortices---or to land floods? ages no doubt have passed since their 
general formation, and whether the agents of their production have 
become less energetic, or less subject to mutation, certain it is that, 
sufficient time has been afforded to the repensile plants to crown the 
summits of many, and give them a more agreeable aspect. 

Vera Cruz at a distance has a very picturesque appearance, but on 
a close inspection we found it, a miserable, dirty, and sadly dilapidated 
place. If we were to judge of the state of religion in this city, by the 
number of churches we should say thatthe people were very godly ; 
but we should probably be deceived in an estimate drawn from such a 
source; yet I would by no means be understood as doubting that the 
people are less devout than others: indeed any person who has witnessed 
high mass performed would not fail of being impressed with the solem- 
nity of the ceremony, and the apparent and real devoutness of the 
congregation in a gatholic church, especially in such a building as 
Notre Dame in Paris. However an incident is not always in keeping 
with this impression; whilst at Algiers: we had entered the Cathedral 
there during the morning service, and when about to quit, we passed 
a well dressed female on her knees in the middle of the aisle, crossing 
herself, aud apparently devoutly praying forgiveness of her sins; when 
our attention, which had already been directed to her position, was 
more closely arrested by the well known—arréter—which was accom- 
panied with the action of her finger pointing to a huge bombshell sus- 
pended in the ceiling of the building immediately over-head : she merely 
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added---‘‘ that is the sacriligious performance of those military savages 
the Prussians”’, and then went on with the counting of her beads; and 
rattled away with as much volubility as a school girl rehearsing her les- 
son! One peculiarity I have observed in the different countries pro- 
fessing the Roman Catholic religion—the bells all had the same 
unvaried tone—that of a frying-pan when struck with a piece of metal 
—and this rattling sound is incessant on Saints’ days, which from their 
number, recur with painful certainty on the ears of a heretic ! 

Most of the white natives appear sickly, the ladies thin and wan, 
dressed in black, are seldom seen out of doors during the heat of day, 
but may be descried sitting in large easy chairs, or on the floor, their 
knees nearly up to their chins, at the windows, listlessly gazing on the 
passers by. The monotony of such a life must be irksome to the black 
eycd senoritas who are free from the routine of domestic duties, and 
have nothing to excite them when the zorthers cease to blow—there- 
fore, let no testy skipper who had rather sunshine than furious squalls, 
inveigh against these winds of heaven—they are a real blessing : not 
only the harbingers of health to the parched-up denizens of this oven- 
heated nook, but to the delicate female particularly, who is doomed 
to little activity of body or soul, these renovating breezes are, as a 
ministering angel, and create in them, for the most part whatever of 
pleasurable feelings, mental and physical, they are capable of enjoying. 

The houses of the British Merchants are large, dark, and disagreeably 
cool, with a repulsive air of desolation about them—‘“‘ silent as death,”’ 
and more like prisons than domiciles of wealthy traficantes—a solitary 
Caxero was the only person seen within, the Dons were all either at 
the capital, or at their quintas---hospitality, at a discount! To those 
old stagers who recollect the manner and style (princely) in which that 
Grand Mogul of Agents or Factors, ‘‘old Sutherland” of Port au 
Prince ‘‘ carried on the war,’’ it would be a matter of surprise could 
they peep into the domestic arrangements of commercial countrymen 
in this corner of the western world. If report says true, there is not 
much of the ‘‘ thousand per cent” sacrificed at the shrine of the jolly 
gods. It is but justice to state, whether remarkable or not, that ‘‘ Mr. 
Deputy Bull” is, commonly, civil to those who are consigned to his care 
in the way of business, but farther than this, we believe, the skipper, 
unless he happens to bear a commission, not of £. s. and d., but a 
parchment one, need not raise his expectation---as to the Allemans, who 
by the bye, seem to have the greater ‘‘ run of business,”’ they are re- 
presented as exercising aristocratical feelings rather extravagantly ; but 
they can well afford this, and it would be a pity that any sojourner in 
such a horrid abode, should not be allowed to reap pleasure in the most 
agrecable manner to his feelings possible, whether the whim or the 
caprice should chance to embrace the hittleness of pride, or the pride 
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of littlencss, in an intercourse in all concience that is, and necessarily 
must be, pretty contracted—-there is, to be sure, something very dig- 
nified in the personal assumption of hauteur by an official factor, in a 
sandy and pestilential corner of the nether world, surrounded by jaded 
mules, half naked mestizos, carrion crows, and stagnant pools, where 
no European’s life is worth twenty-four hours purchase! ‘‘ but man, 
proud man, dressed in a little brief authority, &c., &c.’’ (your rea- 
ders, no doubt, Mr. Editor, have all read Shakespeare, and will re- 
member the rest) for my own part, these caprices never make much 
impression upon my mind; they are common enough, roam whicre we 
will, and are not exclusively the accompaniments of sandy tracts, nor 
are they characteristics alone of the Bremeners or the Hamburgers— 
from the tawney Hindoo, to the fair Circassian; indeed, Scythian, 
‘Muscovite, Scandinavian, Briton, or in short, the descendants of Shem, 
Ham and Japhet, white, black, brown, or olive—all, all are alike sub- 
ject to these stilt-like freaks, or fancies of the fickle imagination. 

But, to finish the picture of the town: here and there, principally in 
the sandy flat near the sea-wall, may be seen groups of mules, which, 
like their attendant ‘‘ Red-men”’ are miserably lean and dejected, heads 
and cars depressed, eyes riveted to the earth, and motionless, as if, poor 
beasts! they were absorbed in a ‘‘ brown study” on the ups and downs, 
which in their travail, they are doomed to suffer; and suffer with the 
patience of the ass, rather than with the viciousness characteristic of 
their hybrid race---poor things! unavailingly they do suffer, without 
exciting the sympathy of, or enjoying the benefit of one thought of 
commiseration from, their biped lords, the disciples of Mammon. Gold 
has never yet, and never will purchase one grain of humanity. 

The Indians, (so they have been designated) we had an opportunity 
of seeing were principally a mixed race, and were, without exception, 
the most ordinary and miserable beings of all the different tribes I had 
met with in North or South America; two or three, however, were 
pointed out to me as being of pure blood; or of the aboriginal stock, 
they were far more preposessing, and one of them of an agreeable 
countenance—they were of a much lighter colour than the others. 

The Negroes and the Carrion-crows appeared the idlers of the commu- 
nity—I do not associate these on account of their colour being similar, 
or from any antipathy to a black skin—but because the former were 
lounging about idly, and the latter in scores parading the street unmo- 
lested. Some of these useful but unsightly birds differed from the 
common Turkey Buzzard of the islands, with a bare head and neck, 
(which are also here); they were smaller, and were ornamented with a 
white ring around their neck : here, as in other towns of the west, they 
appear to hold, by universal as well as judicial consent, the office of 
City scavengers, and as far as animal matter is considered most effectu- 
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al ones—the curs, almost as numerous, and equally vigilant, but with- 
out the silence and harmlessness of the others, are their assistants— 
and—how can it be named?—English sailors were the sweepers! 
What is there in the nature of Englishmen that gives them the ream- 
ing propensity to which they are so prone? 

Go where you will, they are to be met with, not solitary as is the case 
with the people of other countries, but by twos, threes, sixes, do- 
zens, scores, hundreds, and sometimes by thousands ; (as in France for 
instance,)—Whence all this restlessness?—perhaps the bounds of 
the empire at home, are too narrow for their bloated ambition of ac- 
quiting wealth, too circumscribed to admit of their thriving each accord- 
ing to his notion of pleasure in the condition of life Providence has 
placed him ;---perhaps, too, the unequal distribution of property is one 
of the main causes to which these transits of person may be traced ; 
those who have to ‘“‘ work up hill’ require a greater range for their ex- 
ertions than a little insular spot can afford them. Be that as It may, 
the Briton seems to possess the bump of ‘‘ errantness” in an especial 
degree ; toimprove his worldly condition is the general rule of his action; 
a feeling or desire that is very natural-it is true, and hence his consti- 
tutional energy, perseverance, and determination of purpose leads him 
wherever that object seems likely to be realized. 

Captain Marryat abuses our seamen for serving the Americans, 
but I think unreasonably under present circumstances—during a genc- 
ral and profound peace, I do not see any great impropriety in doing so ; 
but, in a time of war between the two nations, every British subject 
(whether he covertly resigns his allegiance and nominally becomes a 
nationalized American citizen, or not) richly deserves the halter for 
his defection. The plain matter of fact, however, is, that the 
very same principle which actuates the clever and gallant Captam 
to employ his time and talents in Nautical Novel writing ,(i.e.—pecu- 
niary gain) induces our Tars to exchange their services for American 
dollars ; and neither the British Government, nor the British Merchant 
can consistently complain, so long as the wages of our seamen are ata 
lower rate than the remuneration given to sailors for their labours, by 
the Americans. 

Being unprepared for such a sight, as above stated, I was so per- 
fectly astonished as to stand for some time straining my eyes in wonder 
at the line of blue-jackets wielding their besoms. I was at first doubt- 
ful of their identity, unwilling to believe for one moment that British 
seamen could be found in a foreign land in so degrading a situation, 
when there were plenty of ships at home requiring their services! If 
the blue colour of their jackets did not immediately determine the 
point, I was shortly undeceived by sounds that could not be mistaken, 
I hardly know when I have felt so grievously annoyed as I did at this 
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moment. As may be supposed, I was not long in making enquiries for 
the purpose of clearing up the mystery which seemed to me to hang 
around this novel circumstance. 

It appeared that these seamen had been discharged from the Mexicari 
men-of-war, without a shilling for their services, and were, ‘‘ hanging 
on” as they said, with the hope (delusive perhaps) of ultimately obtain- 
ing their pay. The conduct of any Government in first enticing men 
to serve it, by fair promises, and afterwards to discharge them without 
fulfilling its contract, needs no comment. But who can sympathize 
with the sufferers? There is, we conceive, a vast difference between 
the action of the man who serves a foreign power in a peaceful character 
and he who actsthe belligerent as a mercinary for hire—who stakes his 
life—and does his best to take life: indeed, the evils of war, even of 
legitimate war are, of themselves, so impressive, and deplorable in their 
consequences, that tlrere is no manof proper feeing but must condemn 
the necessity that leads nation against nation—and, if this be true, is 
it. not extraordinary, that the ambition or the avarice which induces 
men of education to engage in the battles of other nations, should be 
generally deemed venial? With respect to the seamen we are speak- 
ing of, all we shall say of their case is, that if a body of intelligent 
men enter the service of a foreign power and fight its battles, in pre- 
ference of adhering to the more honourable and natural course of 
serving their own country, or any neutral power that will pay them 
better, they strictly deserve all the consequent ills that may befall them 
——and in their instance, they were wisely left to fight their own battle. 
Some rioting and disturbances took place with them, Jack was very 
indignant at his treatment, and expressed pretty plainly his inclination 
to cudgel the Dons— indeed had the body of blue-jackets been equal 
in number to have accomplished such an enterprise, I have little doubt, 
that, instead of sweeping the streets, they would have stormed the 
guard-house, held the town in reserve until they were paid, or paid 
themselves. 

We may now touch briefly on another subject arising out of the 
unsettled state of the country, and which shews from what a slender 
thread the tie of national consanguinity hangs. The intrigues (politi- 
tical) it is said, of the Dominican Friars, led to the expulsion of the old 
Spaniards from Mexico. If this were really the case, and any serious 
hopes were entertained by the intriguing party, of recovering the coun- 
try, all we can say is, that the good Fathers reasoned without their 
host: they might just as well have tried to transmute the baser metals 
into gold, as, at that late period, endeavour to create a re-action in 
favour of the mother country. Indeed, had it been possible, it was 
not desirable—the supplementary kingdom had outgrown its minority 
and the time had previously arrived for casting aside the leading- 
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string—this is an inevitable and natural consequence of increase of 
population and advancing years; but the remembrance of such has no 
lasting hold on the memory of the politition ;—‘‘ Thou knowest not, my 
son with what little wisdom the world is governed” are the memorable 
words of a German Count ; the truth of which, is exemplified every day. 

I am, it is trae, but a plain unlearned seamen, who can lay no claim 
to political sagacity, and really have an antipathy to politics, neverthe- 
less I have .a natural horror of a civil war, or of intestine commotion, 
rebellion, or insurrection, whether in the empire proper, or in its colo- 
nies and possessions abroad; and since we have been able to exercise 
our judgement, have considered that when population has increased to 
an extent sufficient to insure for any extensive colony, its own sepport 
and defence, common-sense dictates that, the sooner it were left un- 
shackled the better. The unhappy beings whom the fears or the 
Jealousy of the Creoles of the Mexican Republic had thus summarily 
banished, were ina most pitiable condition; and had it not been for 
the humanity of some of the English commanders of ships who con- 
veyed them to the Havana, where they obtained no sympathy from 
their own countrymen in power, some of the miserable families 
might have perished from want in a land of plenty! Whatever may 
have been the reason, the apathy with which the distressed condition 
of these poor people was viewed—the distrust and neglect exercised 
towards them by the authorities, were alike discreditable to the hu- 
manity and fellow-feeling of the Spaniard. The permission to land 
was, after 10 days or a fortnight’s delay most reluctantly given—indeed, 
not until the unhappy beings, now in the strictest sense of the 
word exiles, aliens alike to their adopted and native land, could in- 
duce some charitable resident to receive them and become guarantee 
for their good behaviour, was the admittance obtained for their disem- 
barkation. They were all, during this time, gratuitously fed by the 
masters of ships. 

On departing from our vessel all the men came ina body to the quar- 
ter deck, and tendered each his grateful thanks to the Captain for his 
kindness towards them, their wives and children; and many of these 
were so overcome by the rush of their feelings as to shed tears—the 
women I observed were much firmer—the unfeigned sensibility which 
was lit up on the occasion, could not be mistaken—there was a warmth 
and earnestness in the manner of each individual as he briefly but ex- 
pressively returned thanks to the worthy Englishman (an officer of the 
Navy) who had treated them with the most studied kindness, that, was 
extremely affecting and interesting: it was just one of those little 
incidents, which cress our path during the pilgrimage of life, that gives 
us an insight into the workings of the human heart, and displays our 
fellow beings in a most amiable point of view. 
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I gladdened the heart of the children by distributing some oranges 
among them, anda Spanish gentleman of some note (Don Juan Abadea) 
threw a handful of rials amidst tle groups as they prepared to depart, 
which gave the mothers in turn, an opportunity of expressing their 
feelings ; but they were altogether stoical. 


To be coutinued. 


—_—_—— 
° 


Ow Naminc Newry Discoverep Istanps, Heap-Lanps, &c. 


Something decisive seems absolutely requisite to be effected in this 
matter. We have no regulation emanating from an authorized source ; 
every voyager appearing to be at liberty to adopt whatever name he 
may [think proper, whether such may have been, or have not been 
repeated before in other cases. Like irresponsible power, this unques- 
tioned and consequently unrestricted licence, is generally, though 
perhaps unintentionally abused; yet, there appears a plan so reason- 
able and plain, which might be observed on all occasions where newly 
discovered islands are peopled, that it seems strange such has not 
been invariably followed. The surprise, however, vanishes on reflecting 
that in this matter, as in many others, there is a petty sort of vanity, 
excusable indeed in one point of view, which attaches to human nature. 
The plan we allude to is, to retain the name given to the island by the 
native iahabitants of it. The propriety of this is so apparent, that 
it must strike every person, without further comment, as extremely 
desirable to be adopted: in many cases it has been observed, and 
ought always to be so; those who depart from it, may, not unjustly 
be taxed with a want of goed taste, if not of good sense; and if there 
should be any persons who would deplore such an observance, they 
may console themselves by believing that there are still remaining, 
many isles, rocks, and sand-banks, uninhabited, for the exercise of 
that desire which would compliment a friend—a benefactor—or an 
official personage. 


A much worse practice than the non-observance of the above is 
very common—navigators and captains of trading vessels belonging to 
different nations, give various names to one and the same island, &c.; 
whilst there is no check to the exercise of the—so considered—privi- 
lege. Such is perhaps unavoidable; but the Hydrographers of the 
European, and North American States, should interpose and set the 
matter rizht; and as they are masters of the directing power, without 
which the commanders of ships would find themselves at great loss, by 
entering upon the province with a becoming but determined spirit, they 
might very soon accomplish the desired end. 
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Let the compilers of Charts for general use, enter into an agreement, 
binding themselves to adopt the vernacular name whenever possible, 


and where otherwise, that which shall have been fixed by the navigator, 
or Captain of a ship, who shall be proved by dates and the annual no- 
tation (day of the month, and year) to have been the first discoverer. 
By these simple means, perplexity would be remedied, and confusion 
avoided for the future; as then all the isles, &c.. would bear similar 
names on all charts, by whomsoever published. And it would also be 
extremely beneficial if some agreement could be entered into for redu- 
cing the plurality of names, now so common, to one alone for each 
island, place, &c. &c.—A little energy alone is wanting to the ful- 
filment of this object, which has now increased to such a degree, as not 
only to be a most perplexing source of error, but a disgrace to the 
present advanced state of hydrography—Surely—if there be any truth 
in the aphorism, that, ‘“‘knowledge is power’ in the general accepta- 
tion of the terms, to individual attainments—how superlatively so must 
be the power of the hydrographer, upon whom thousands rely for correct 
information to guide them through the labyrinths of islands, rocks, 
shoals and banks of the ocean—the vast and trackless sea. 

In an insular empire which, like Great Britain is mainly dependent for 
her prosperity and high station, upon the efficiency and strength of her 
Royal and Mercantile Marine, no parsuit followed, or station held by 
an individual member of the community, can surpass in importance or 
be more honourable, than that of the hydrographer, whether he be 
attatched to the Government, or to the general public. 

To be convinced of this, it is only necessary to glance an eye over 
the various beautiful and often elegant charts which are from time to 
time published alone in London—they are in fact something more 
than delineations of the features of the terraqueous globe—they are 
mementos—which will go down to posterity, recording the names* of 
those whose science, skill and persevering industry have united, not 
only in producing works that are of the highest degree of utility to all 
the maritime world, but in upholding thereby, the supremacy of the 
British Nation. 

The multitude of works of reference too, which are ushered forth for 
the benefit of the mariner,—comprehending among their contents the 
minutest description of places from one end of the world to the other, 
are almost enough to astound, in the contemplation of the indefatiga - 
ble industry necessarily exercised in their completion—the extreme 
care in the selection of matter—the comprehensive knowledge of geo- 
graphy in its widest acceptation—and the consummate tact in the 
arrangment of such a mass of important information! The man who 
in the capacity of an hydrographer, accomplishes all this—has attained 








- Among v whom are not only included the Navigators ‘and the Survey ors, 
but also the Hydrographers. 
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a very elevated station; and in the simple but emphatic language of 
commendation, ‘‘ deserves well of his country.” 

As to the assumption of such a censorship among Chartographers, 
considering the paramount importance of their labours to the navigator, 
the exercise of such a discretionary power, although self-constituted, 
may, and by all reflecting persons would be esteemed less objectionable 
than the other, which is not only assumed without authority, but is 
arbitrary and detrimental to the best interests of the navigator himself. 

Besides, although not hitherto opposed (but why permitted, we 
could never divine) the right of any commander who is not authorized 
by his Government to exercise it, is, not only questionable, but appears 
to be, an assumption without the slighest warrant for its justification, 
as well, we conceive, may he claim an individual right of possession. 

It will readily be admitted, that the two cases are not exactly parel- 
lel, indeed, as we have-argued them they stand as dane and antidote; 
but, we are free to confess that we have been constrained, as it were, to 
point out the remedy proposed, not as being the best mode that could 
be adopted, but as being preferable to the existing state of things. 

To the Hydrographers Royal of the respective Maratime nations, be- 
belongs the legitimate authority for managing the subject; and the 
sooner they issue a decree to put the matter in order the better. 

The. talented Editor of the French Discoveries, makes the following 
appropriate remarks bearing upon the question under review. 

‘‘The substitution of new names for lands, or islands known bc. 
fore, introduces confusion and ambiguity very hurtful to the progress of 
geography. It is very much to be wished, that, navigators before they 


allow themselves to give a name, would ascertain whether some one had 
not seen and named those very points before them. We cannot too 


earnestly invite them to make some little sacrifice of self-love on behalf 
of public utility.” 
Others have also touched on the subject, and, if we are not mista- 


ken, Sir John Herschel among the rest. 
Mareh, 1839 
AN ANCIENT MARINER. 





On THE LONGITUDES OF THE PRINCIPAL MARITIME POINTS OF THE 
Guonr.—By Lieut. Raper, R.N., Secretary to the Royal Astrono- 


mical Society. 
Section V.—Continued from p. 482. 


Errata and additions to the preceeding. 


Sect. V. The latest charts published by Admiral Klint are dated 
}&33, instead of 1830. 
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Commander Bayfield has acquainted me that he always employed 
seven chronometers instead of three, as I before stated at page 265. 


We have stated, p. 477, that the value of a chronometric result is 
greater, in general, as the discrepancies of the several chronometers 
among themselves are less. It is evident that when the chronometers 
go very nearly together, though any change which they may have un- 
dergone may have affected them all alike, there is, at least, no internal 
evidence that they have been thus collectively or individually affected at 
all. But when the chronometers, after every proper correction is made, 
are found to give different results, this fact is internal evidence, of an 
unanswerable kind, that some of them must have gone wrong; and 
it is moreover, exceedingly improbable that the several irregularities 
should be so exactly balanced against each other that the mean 
should be true. Hence it follows that the disagreement of the several 
chronometers among themselves impairs the value of the general result, 
and of course the extent to which a result may be supposed to be 
vitiated will be greater as the discrepancy in question is greater. 


To obtain the measure of the uncertainty which may be charged ona 
result in consequence of a given discrepancy, or difference of the great- 
est and least results, is indeed a far more difficult matter than to estab- 
lish the fact that the value of the result is thus impaired. To attempt 
an exact correction would, of course, be lost labour, but as in comparing 
chronometric results, it is absolutely necessary to have some regard to 
this discrepancy, it will be proper to say a few words on the point, 
especially as it does not seem to have been made a subject of special 
consideration. 


On a superficial view it might appear that the comparative value of 
two chrononietric results would be simply proportional, (but inversely) 
to this discrepancy ; that is, if A & B are twe measures of the same 
difference of longitude by different persons with the same number of 
chronometers in the same number of days, but exhibiting different 
discrepancies, it might appear that the value of A : val. of B :: B’s 
discrep. : A’s discrep. But this leads to the absurdity that if A had no 
discrepancy the value of A would be infinitely greater then that of B; 
in other words, because A is good, therefore B is worth nothing at all, 
which is nonsense. 


If now we make the discrepancy a separate consideration, and assume 
that the value of each result is greater as its own discrepancy is less, 
this would lead to the same absurdity, since it is the same as involving 
in each result the reciprocal of its own discrepancy. 


But if, making, as above, the discrepancy a separate consideration, 
we assume that the value of each result is greater as the discrepancy 
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of the other is greater, we obtain conclusions agreeable to common 
sense—Denoting therefore the number of chronometers employed in 
the result A, by x, the number of days by d, and the discrepancy by 
5, and accenting the same quantities for B,—the proposition, that the 
value of each result is directly as the number of chronometers, and in- 
versely as the number of days, plus the other discrepancy, will give for 
the comparison of the two results, the following analogy, 
Val. of A: val. of B:: “48': O45, 
d d' 

which gives 
val. of A. (n+4é'd) d' (ly 
val. of B™ (n'+éd') d 

This expression though founded upon assumptions not unreasonable 
is in a great degree empirical, not only because the assumptions have 
not been referred to demonstration, but because 6 is here treated as an 
independant quantity, whereas it depends, with the rates, on the number 
of days, and is in strictness as we shall see presently, a function of the 
number of chronometers and the error of each. But as the expression, 
in the extreme cases of 5 — 0, and 6 = o, is consistent with known 
conditions, and as, in actual practice, much that though empirical is 
nevertheless very useful, find its way into these questions, we shall con- 
sider it sufficiently well established to answer the purpose for which it 
was composed, namely, rather to assist the judgment in those cases in 
which the relative performance of the chronometers of different authori- 
ties must necessarily influence the final determination, than to afford an 
accurate numerical correction. 


In the above we have denoted by 6 the difference of the two extreme 
chronometers, and we have considered this as a true index of their 
general variations from the mean of the whole, upon the ground that 
when a solitary chronometer deviates much from the rest it is altogether 
rejected, and that accordingly the discrepancy is chargeable upon the 
chronometers generally. 


But to assign the value of this element properly, regard must be had 
to the number of chronometers, and the individual discrepancy of each, 
which would give rise to a series of products—the nature of the calcu- 
lation may be exhibited geometrically by marking ona straight line 
equal intervals representing the value or weight of a chronometer, 
beginning with that nearest the mean, and laying off at each pomt a 
perpendicular, above or below the line, according as the result is above 
or below the inean, and representing by its length the quantity of the 
discrepancy. A curve being drawn through the ends of the perpen- 
diculars, the mean perpendicular or ordinate which multiplied by the 
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abscissa would produce the area within the curve, above or below, 
would easily be found, and the two ordinates being added together would 
give the value of 5 in which the number of chronometers and the error or 
discrepancy of each would be involved.—In fact we may consider each 
chronometer with its particular discrepancy attached, and arranged in 
the order of the magnitude of these errors, as a point or element dr 
of a line z; if e is an error or discrepancy, fedx is the sum of all the 
discrepancies attatched to their several chronometers, and hence if n 
is the number of chronometers, and 6 the mean discrepancy, we should 


1 : . 
have 6 = = fedx; and the same for the minus side. 


This supposes the chronometers of equal weight, if, as generally 
happens, these are different, some will take constant coefficients, as 2, 
3, &c., and the summation will be broken up into parts. 


To prepare (1) for numerical computation we must for 3 put 0 
being the different longitude or result, in the same denomination as 6. 


Since, as was stated p 477 the order of the places is that of their 
mutual dependance, we pass at convenience from one place to anoenet 
without regard to Geographical relation. 


The results marked (H) are those which Captain Beaufort, having 


himself assisted in the determination, has adopted for the Hydrographic 
Office. 


When a preceding position is referred to as a standard point, the pre- 
cise spot of observation is, of course, considered to be the same, unless 
the contrary is expressed. 


The places printed in small capitals are those assumed as secondary 
meridians. 


The positions are numbered for the convenience of reference on 
some occasions. 


\ 


It may be proper here to remind the reader that although every 
reasonable attention has been paid to numerical accuracy in 
every particular, it is almost impossible, in such a mass of 
independant arithmetical details as are necessary to furnish a digest 


of this kind, but that many errors must exist, though none I hope 
materially affecting the results. 


1. Funcnar. Baritrisn Consvt’s House. 


Tiarks, 1823 by D.L. Falmouth Pend. Castle 26ch. 10 d. | 1* 7" 39° 
returning 16 d. 17 40 


a= 
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King D.L. Plymouth 11 ch. 10°2 d. [8"] 12045! 45” 

R. Owen, 1833 D.L. Portsmo. ObsY.in (49 24° W.) 14 d.1*3" 14° 17 98 
Do. Do | 13 14 17 38 

W. F.W. Owen by D.L. Falmouth 1742 17 42 

Vidal, 1836 by D.L. Portsmo. clock, (or ObsY.) 11 ch. 20 d. . 17 40 

Beechey Do. Do. 17 44 


Long. adopted 1 7™ 39° or 16° 54’ 45”, which has already been employed 
for many years. (H). 


2 Teneriffe. Santa Cruz. British Consuls’ House. 


Foster, D.L. Funchal 18 ch. 4d. 2= 40°=0'0", 16014’ 45” 
King Do. Do. 11 ch.3-5d. [1+] 2 40-4=40 6, 16 14 39 
W. F.W. Owen 2 39:°6=39 54, 16 14 51 
Beechey 1836, Do. Do. 10ch. 74d. 2 37 =89 15, 16 15 30 
Vidal 1836, Do. Do. llch. 7d. 2 42°1=40 15, 16 14 30 


Longitude adopted 16° 14’ 40” (H.) 


4. Port Praya. Quail Island. 


W.F.W. OwenD.L, Funchal, repeated voyages - 6936' 18" 23°31’ 3” 
King D.L. Teneriffe 11 ch. 10d [14*] 715 55 23 30 35 
Vidal D.L. Do. llch. 7d. 7 16 48 23 31 28 


FitzRoy D.L. Devonport baths 20 ch. 23 d. [7°] 19 20 10 23 80 10 
Longitude adopted 23° 30’ 45” (H.) 


4, St. Antonio I., Cape Verds, Tarafal Bay. 
Owen, Tables lat. and long. 25° 21’ 42” 


King D.L. Teneriffe 11 ch. 8 d. [96°] 9° 5’ 39" 25 20 19 
Foster D.L. Do. 8 d. 9 5 34 

Capt. F.’s station was about 2’ 42” W. of Capt. King’s, the D.L. is there- 
fore 98 16 2 22 56 


We shall adopt 25’ 21’ 40”, or the West point 25° 23’. 


5. Terceira. Angra, 


. Owen, when commanding the Leven 27° 12’ 48” 
FitzRoy D.L. Port Praya 18 ch. 15 d. [4°] 3° 42’ 34” 27 13 19 
Ditto D.L. Falmouth 11 ch. 11d. [6°] 22 9 52 27 12 29 


We adopt 27° 12’ 45”. 


6. Penedo de San Pedro. Summit. 
Foster D.L. Funchal 49° 29+, dist. 12 mile 12° 22’ 15", 29° 17’ 0”(Sea) 
FitzRoy D.L. Port Praya 5" 52 29 22 45 
We shall adopt this last. 


7. Gibraltar. Mole. 7 
Capt. Smyth, by runs by Falmouth 5e 20’ 49” 
Capt. Shirreff 5 20 36 
Lt. Arlett D.L. Teneriffe 7 ch. 13d. [12*] 10° 53’ 59”. 
Capt.Vidal D.L. Do. Crane Wharf, 10ch. 170.10 53 1 2 
: Do. Do. 9d. 10 5316 t mole 5 21 42 
Longitude adopted 5° 21’ 17” (H). It had formerly been adopted 
ENLARGED SERIE3,—NO. 8.—voaL. FoR 1839. ox 
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as 5° 20/ 40”, hence 37” will be added to all longitudes depending on this 
point. 

In the following longitudes deduced by Arlett’s differences, we have 
added 87”. 


8. Tanjier. C€onsul’s house. 
D- Luyando, plan, 5°48’ 1” 
Arlett D.L. Gibraltar, Dk. yd., 7ch. 1d. [0°], 27 19°, 5 48 36 
which last we adopt. 


9. C. Spartel, pitch. 


Arlett D.L. Tanjier, 7 ch. 2d. [20] 0» 6’ 48, 6° 55' 19° 
10 Sallee. 

Boteler 6 45 34” 

Arlet, (station off) D.L. Tanjier 6ch. Hd. [11°] 1° 2.17" ~— 6:50 53 (sea) 

The city deduced from this station 6 48 30 
11 C. Dar el Beida. (pitch) 

Arlett, D.L. Tanjier-7ch. 17d. [16°] 1° 47° 24” 7° 36 0" (sea) 

The station north of the cape, 7 36 0 


12 C. Blanco. Arlett (Jour. Geog. Soc, 1838,) 8° 384’ 
13. Mogador. Consul’s house. 


Arlett. D.L. Tanjier 6 chr. 32d. [10°] 3° 55’ 50" 9° 44’ 26, 
Do, D.L.Teneriffe7 chr. 4d. [ 4°] 6 28 33 946 7 
Do. D.L. Do. 7 chr, 14d. [ 6] 6 28 12 9 46 28 


we shall adopt 9° 46 15” 
14 C. Cantin (or Ras el Hudik.) 


Arlett. D.L. Mogador 6ch. 5d. [1*] 0° 25 (sea,) ' 9° 14’ 30, 
15. Arecife.—Fort San Gabriel. 

Artlett D.L. Teneriffe 7ch. 2d. [1*] 2° 41’ 51” 13° 32 49” 
16 C. Nun. 

Arlett D.L. (station) Arecife 7ch. 5d. |2*] 2° 22’ 36” (sea) lle 3 0” 
17 Cc. Verd. 

Roussin, extreme point 17° 32’ 0” 

Givry, quoted by M. Daussy, Conn. des tems, 1841, 17 80 56 

Boteler and Capt. Owen, western pap _ | 17 29 


which we adopt. 
18 C. Bojador. 


Capt. Owen’s tables 14° 31’ 30” 
Givry, quoted Conn. des tems 1841, 14 28 8 
Arlett, D.L. (station off) Teneriffe 7ch. 5d: ['7*] 1° 44’ 14 80 40 


As Arlett’s position with respect to the Cape is not distinctly stated, we 
adept 14° 29, which is (corrected, ) the longitude employed by the Hydrog. 
Office as agreeing with other well determined points to the northward and 
southward. 


— 
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C. Juby. 
Artlett, by D.L. from Tanjier, corrected 12° 52’ 30° 

19. Sterra Leone—North Battery. 
Owen. 13° 14 18” 
Vidal D.L. Tenerjffe 10ch, 18d. 3° 0 16”, 18 14 24 
D.L. Port Praya \lch. 11d. 10 16 18 13 14 27 


Longitude adopted 13° 14 30°(H), Major Sabine in 1822 made a cor- 
rection of 20’ in the received longitude of this place ; he determined fort 
Thornton by lunars, in 13°15 11". 


20 Iles de Los.—Crawford Island establishment. 


Vidal, D.L. Sierra Leone 10ch. 24., 89° 30" 13° 48° 0° 
21 Goree I. Flag-staff on the Fort. 

Owen, D.L. Port Praya, to and from, 6° 6 42° 17° 24 3 

Le PredourD.L. C. Sierra Leone, 6d. 4 6 50 17 25 20 

Belcher D.L. Teneriffe, mole 1 8 87 17 23 17 

D.L. Crawford I. 9ch. 3 38 37 17 26 37 

D.L. Sierra Leone Victuall Off. 4 10 27 17 25 27 


We shall adopt 17° 24. 30” 


22. North Banana Islands. Governor's house. 


Vidal D.L. Sierra Leone, 10 ch. 2 d. 13° 11' 42¢ 
23. C. Mesurada. 

Vidal D.L. Dr. Skinners’s house, to Sierra Leone 10 ch. 6 d. 10° 49’ 

Tree on highest ground 10 49 25 

24. C. Palmas. Fiag-staff. 

Vidal D.L. Sierra Leone, 10 ch. 11 d. 5°30 14’ 7°44 16 

C. Three Points. Southextreme. Vidal —- 2 6 45 
25. C. Coast. North Bastion. Vidal. 1° 159" 40" 
25. Accra, Fort James. Flag-staff. Vidal. 0° 11' 30° 
27. Benin River, N.W. point. Vidal 5 4 0 
28. Fernando Po, Adelaide Islet. 

Vidal D.L. Sierra Leone 10 ch. 30 d. 22°1'47” 3§=8. 47 17. 

Do. Peak _ 8 46 30. 
29. Coriscol. N.W. point Vidal, 9 19 45 


Capt. Vidal’s work depending on Sierra Leone, ends at C. St. John, in 
9° 21°35", The rest of the coast of Africa to the Southward, surveyed by 
Captain Owen, depends on the Cape of Good Hope, to which point we 
shall now proceed, returning to the coast of Africa afterwards. 


27. Care or Goop Hope, Onservatory 

La Caille gave 16° 4’ 37”, and determinations by different observers after- 
wards varied from 16° 0’ to 16° 7’. In 1829, and 1880 the Rev. W. Fellows, 
the astronomer at the cape, observed moon culminating stars, which were 
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computed, or in some cases compared by Mr. Henderson.the present 
Astronomer Royal of Scotland. In 1832, 1838, Mr. Henderson, who suc- 
ceeded Mr. Fallows at the cape observatory, likewise observed series of 
moon culminating stars, which he published in the transactions of the Royal 
Astronornical Society, determining the long. of the observatory 1* 13" 65°, a 
result which M. Daussy likewise obtained from the same observations by 
combining them together in a different marmer. In vol. VI., of the Me- 
moirs of the Royal Astronomical Society, Mr Henderson published « note 
dated May 20th, 1834, on his former paper, in which he finally fixes the 
longitude 1° 13" 55° and remarks that this is probably true to one second 
of time. 

There is some uncertainty as to the relative position of the observatory 
and other places.—A plan of the district shows 3’ 46” for the differenc? of 
longitude of the observatory and the dock-yard Simons town, but Captain 
FitzRoy made only 2’ 44”; how this affects the cape point we do not know. 


28 St. Helena, Observatory, (which is in the meridian of the 
anchorage.) 
Johnson 1880, 54 observations of moon culminating stars compared with 
observations at Greenwich, Cambridge, and Cape of Good Hope, & 43° 30" 
M. Daussy made by the same observations 5 42 51 
Foster 1829, D.L. Cape, fort Amsterdam, to James-town, 10 ch. 4d. 
24° 8’ 16”; fort Amsterdam 3’ 45" W. of observatory 24 12 0; § 43 15 
Fitzroy D.L. Simons bay, Dock-yard, 13 ch. 21 d.[16*]24° 8’ 10 
Dock-yard W. of observatory (cape) 2’ 45’ | 24114 5 42 19 
The mean of the last two is 5° 42 47°. We shall now considcr the connec- 
tion with Ascension and Sierra Leone. 


29 Ascension. Establishment, Barrack Square. 


Duperrey D.L. St. Helena observatory 4d. 3° 41° 42” 
Foster D.L. St. Helen, Lemon Valley 7d. 8 40212 8 42 8 
Lemon valley W. of observatory’ + 1455 


Fitzroy D.L. St. Helena Observatory 14 ch. 7d. [4*] 8 41 25 
We shall adopt 8° 41’ 40’ for this difference of longitude. 
Owen 1826, D.L, J. de Los, 15 d. 0, 38., a 140 26 5” 
Vidal 1838, D.L. Diz Cove, 16 d. 12 29 30 14 26 12 
The remarkable agreement of Captain Vidal’s chronometric runs during 
long intervals gives great weight to his connection with Sierra Leone, and 
this last position agrees singularly well with Captain Owen’s determination 
made 12 years before. Sierra Leone is determined probably to2 or 8 
seconds of time. Again, the meridian distances of St. Helena and Ascension 
agree remarkably well. Now on this run Captain FitzRoy’s chronometers 
vary only four seconds, while on the run from the cape to St. Helena they 
vary sixteen seconds, hence the connection between Ascension and St. 
Helena is more certain than that between St. Helena and the cape. If 
now we apply 8° 41’ 40° above, to 5° 42’ 47°, we obtain 14° 24’ 27", combi- 
ning this with 14" 26' 9” (the joint result of Owen’s and Vidals”) and giving 
double weight to this result, we obtain 14° 26’ 35’ and hence from St. 
Me ena 5° 43’ 53", which very nearly agrees with observation. 


a —— 
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_ 30. Havana, THB Morno. 

This important position was placed by Ryano in 1717, by four eclipses 
of the moon computed by Cassini, and one observation of Jup. I. Sat. in 
5" 38" 22" W. of Paris. (Mem. de l’acad. 1729). In 1799 Espinosa gave 
M. Humboldt, as more exact, 54 38m 11s. In 1800 M. Humboldt 
with Galiano and Robredo obtained several observations, which with 
other observations of Jupiters Satellites by Churruca in 1795, 
and in 1803 by Robredo, M. Oltmanns has calculated, giving 5* 38" 51°. In 
1800 and subsequent years Ferrer obtained 21 occultations which he calcu- 
lated. In vol. 4 of the memoirs of the Royal Astronomical Society, is a 
Memoir, communicated by Bauza, in which Ferrers’ former observations 
dre corrected by Burckhardt’s tables; the resulting longitude of the 
observatory is 5" 38" 47° 4, or 84° 41' 55" 5, W. of Paris, and that of the 
Morro (which is 24” to the W. of the observatory) 84° 42’ 19" 5. 

Applying to this the difference of longitude of Greenwich and Paris accor- 
ding to Mr. Henderson, (Phil. Trans. 1827), 9" 21° 5, or 2° 20’ 22” which 
has since been almost exaetly confirmed by Mr. Dent, with chronometers, 
gives for the Morro 82° 21’ 57” 5. 


31. Santa Cruz. Mr. Lang’sobs. (Astr. Nach.200) 64°40'45” 
32. St. Thomas, Mr. Kier’s obs. (D.L.) Lang’s Do. 58°:2 74 55 18 


Zahrtman. | 
33. Zacheo (or Desecho.) 
Ferrer, Conn. des Tems. 1817. 67° 27° 41 
Poly, D. UL. St. Thomas. (from E. pt.) 4ch. 2° 33° 30" 67 28 28 


we shall adopt 67° 28. 





Jabal Chronicic. 


Sartors Homes. 


With the view of calling the attention of out readers (mor¢ 
especially those among them who are ship-owners and com- 
mercial men) to the important subject of providing homes for 
our seamen, at our principal seaports ; we purpose laying before them 
in our present and some future numbers, an outline of Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s exertions in another land, to effect the establishment of these 
desirable institutions. 

Our readers are aware, that this gentleman has already laboured 
hard to improve the condition of seamen and has left an important 
mass of information appended to his report on the cause of shipwrecks ; 
and if his exertions in America in their behalf, tend in any manner 
towards obtaining their just reward in this country, in the establishment 
of those asylums for them in old age that are so much desired, we 
shall rejoice in having recorded Mr. Buckingham’s appeal to foreigners, 
which has too often been made in vain to his own countrymen. 


Public Meeting to promote the Establishment of a Sailors’ Home, 
at New Orleans. 


Mr. Buckingham said that he rejoiced to see before him so convincing 
a proof, as this overflowing audience furnished, of the deep, interest 
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which had at length been awakened in the sailors’ behalf. This was the 
third public meeting that he had had the privilege of attending in New 
Orleans during the past week onthissubject—each increasing in interest, 
until they had now arrived at a point, when all the city seemed to be 
awakened to its importance. He felt therefore the full force of the 
responsibility that lay upon him: the largeness and respectability of 
the audience, the sacredness of the day, and the solemnity of the place, 
added to the interest of the cause itself, made him feel the greatest 
anxiety that the proceedings of the evening should be conducted im the 
most efficient and becoming manner, and that its results should be 
worthy of the occassion that had brought them together. 

He said the order in which he desired to present this subject to his 
hearers, was the following : First—To show that sailors were a most 
neglected class, and to assign the reasons for this; Secondly—To show 
that they had powerful claims to our attention and support; Thirdly— 
To enumerate the disadvantages under which they laboured, as com- 
pared with other classes; Fourthly—The temptations to which they 
were exposed, and the sufferings and injuries to which they were sub- 
jected on this account ; Lastly—To point out the mode by which their 
condition could be improved, and to show by the example of other 
seaport towns what good has been done by such modes being adopted. 

First—As to the fact of sailors being a neglected class, no man ac- 
quainted with their history or condition could doubt it. There were 
benevolent institutions, clubs, societies, associations for almost every 
class but seamen: and therefore it was, that no portion of the com- 
munity derived so little assistance from their fellow men as sailors— 
fewer of their number rose from the common ranks to the superior, 
than of any other class, and much fewer laid by the means of providing 
for themselves in sickness or old age: so that when these came among 
them, being unprovided, they were without relief. One great cause of 
this, no doubt, was the state of separation in which they lived from the 
test ofthe world. They passed the greater part of their lives on another 
element from that occupied by men in general— 

‘* Their march was on the mountain wave, 
Their home was on the deep.” 
And, therefore, being constantly removed from the presence of their 
fellow men, they enjoy but little of their sympathy : thus proving the 
truth of the old adage, ‘‘ out of sight, out of mind.” 

Secondly-—Their claims, however, to the sympathy and assistance of 
their fellow men, were as strong as that which could be presented by 
any class of the community; as would be seen by a very slight enume- 
ration of them. Ist. They were the chief instruments by which the 
Deity had chosen that the world should be progressively made known 
to its own inhabitants; for, from the day when the ark rested on Arrarat 
up to the present hour, all great discoveries of continents, islands, and 
seas, had been made by intrepid and hardy navigators: and though we 
dwelt chiefly on thenames of the leaders of such expeditions, they would 
have been nothing without the seamen. How much we venerate such 
leaders and honor even their decendants, might be seen in the fact, that 
at the present moment there had just arrived in the City of New Orleans 
a Florentine lady, the lineal descendant of the great Amerigo Vespucci, 
one of the early discoverers of this continent; and all classes of citizens, 
from the members of Congress at Washington, to the humblest member 
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of the community, vied with each other, to pay her homage. This was 
a noble feeling, worthy of all commendation: but if he, Mr. Bucking- 
ham, could only summon up from their graves, the departed navigators 
of the olden time, Da Gama, Columbus, Vespucci, Raleigh, and others 
of that heroic age, and bid them tell the audience by whose bravery, 
firmness, energy, patience, perseverance and skill their voyages had 
been accomplished and their discoveries achieved, there would not 
be one who would not say—‘‘To our intrepid mariners were we mainly, 
indebted for success; and to them, in future, be accorded a full share 
of the honors we enjoy.’’ 2nd. As the agentsof commerce as well as 
of discovery, they are also fairly entitled to our support. The two 
countries of Britain and America, owe more to their ships and seamen 
than to almost any other agency, the great prosperity they now enjoy. 
What would it avail England to be the largest manufacturers in the 
world, but for her seamen, who convey these products, to distant quar- 
ters of the globe for sale? And what would it avail the United States, 
though her fertile lands yields so much more of food in grain, and 
materials in Cotton, Sugar, Rice, Indigo, and other valuable products, 
were it not that her seamen transport this surplus to every shore, in 
search of purchasers, who give it all the value it posessses ? The opulent 
planter and the wealthy merchant of America, as well as the extensive 
manufacturer and rich trader of England, are indebted, in a great 
degree, to the seamen of their respective countries for the wealth they 
enjoy: and almost every member of the community in both nations, if 
they but look around on all they eat, drink, wear, and consume in their 
dwellings in a single day, will see, how much of it is foreign produce, 
which never could be purchased or procured but by the agency of ships 
and seamen, who carry out the produce and fabrics of their owncountry, 
and bring back in return the productions of almost every other region 
under the sun, from the Frozen Sea, to the Torrid Zone, and from 
California to the Equator. 3rd. Of their agency in war, and bravery 
and fidelity with which they defend their conntry in the hour of peril, 
he would say no more than this—that in England the sentiment was 
universal, that 


‘‘Britain’s best bulwarks are her wooden walls.” 


And he believed that in America, while the land forces had not been 
found wanting in the faithful discharge of their duties, the fleets and 
squadrons, and even the single ships of the United States navy, had 
evinced as much bravery and skill as those of any other ships in the 
world; and defended their flag with a fidelity that all must admire. 
The neglected seamen of both countries might therefore appropriately 
sing, in the language of their popular poet Dibdin— 


‘Then Oh! protect the hardy tar, 
Be mindful of his merit, 

And when again you’re plunged in war 
He’ll show his daring spirit. 

If, however, seamen, as a class, present these powerful claims on the 
commrnity, from being the srinicipall agents in the promotion of disco- 
veries—-the establishment of commerce—and the defence of their country 
from hostile powers they are no less entitled to admiration for the 
general qualities and characteristics by which they are distinguished 
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from most others. Theit bravery isso tempered by gentleness and 
generosity, that a thorough bred and true hearted sailor has been well 
described as 

“In war like a lion—in peace like a lamb.” 

And this generosity is so shewn to foe as well as to friend, that the 
maxim by which their battles is conducted, is to give fair play during 
the combat—to shew mercy when it is ended—and to rescue all whom 
they can from perishing. 

‘‘To snatch even the vanquished from death and the grave, 
For the true hearted seamen but conquers to save.” 

Then again, in all their domestic affections, who can surpass the sons 
of the ocean —fidelity is their constant character, and their friendship 
is as firm as their love is ardent and sincere. Faithful to their country, 
their commander, their officers, and their shipmates, under every possi- 
ble trial; fond as lovers, husbands, and fathers, of those whom they 
are bound to protect; and filial and affectionate to their aged parents 
and relatives, whatever may be their condition; and, at the same time 
generous to a fault, to all who are in need—for their motto is, | 

‘© While a shot’s in the locker, a messmate to bless, 

It shall always be shared with a friend in distress.”’ 
Such are their claims to sympathy, admiration, and, if necessary, sup- 
port, by the importance of the duties they fulfil in the great business 
of life, and by the manner in which they blend the social and domestic 
virtues with the sterner features of their character. oo 

Thirdly—Mr. Buckingham next pointed out the disadvantages under 
which seamen, as a class, labored, as compared with other portions of 
the community: 1. From the necessity of giving to a thorough-bred 
seaman the training of his limbs and muscles to the necessary degree of 
flexibility to mount the high and giddy mast ; and the necessary degree 
of firmness to suffer and endure, as well as to be cool and self possessed 
in the hour of the greatest danger—a training which could only be 
acquired by sending boys very early to sea. They all labored under 
the great disadvantage of imperfect education. No morning or evening 
academy, no Sunday school, no domestic tuition, was open to them ; 
but from the moment of their embarkation on a sea life, the winds and 
waves were their only teachers, and the power to do and dare, to suffer 
and to sustain, were the only lessons they learnt—so that very many 
could neither read nor write, and would therefore never rise above their 
first condition as common seamen before the mast. 2. The same cir- 
cumstance of their gomy so early to sea, cut them off from all the 
powerful, though endearing influences of a mother’s tenderness, a 
father’s care, a brother’s admonition, or a sister’s love—these influences 
which effect so much when rightly directed in the formation of character, 
and surround the young and incautions with a protecting shield. 3. 
They were also deprived, by this early separation from their homes, of 
the valuable lessons of prudence and’ economy, in the acquisition, use, 
and disbursements of money. While youths of other trades or profes- 
sions received their wages in small portions at a time, and learned by 
habit the important duty of keeping some adjusted balance between 
their income and expenditure, boys at sea received all their earnings in 
large sums, at distant intervals of time, and being thus unused to the 
gradual and moderate expenditure of their earnings in small sums, they 
were wholly disqualified for the custody of large amounts, and generally, 
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like children, were eagerly impatient to spend all they received as speedily 
as possible, often purchasing present pleasure at the expence of future 
ain. 

Fourthly—If this, said Mr. Buckingham, were their condition, and 
no other circumstances called upon us to hold out to them the friendly 
aid of counsel and support, it were sufficient to enlist our sympathies— 
because their very weakness, and the unprotected state in which they 
are, makes them like children, unable to take care of themselves. 
The same chivalrous spirit, therefore, which impels a man to rush to the 

rotection. of a woman, when she is in distress—or a child, when it is 
imposed upon—ought to impel us to the sailor’s rescue; for true chi- 
valry consists in defending the weak againat the strong, and helping 
those who most stand in need of our assistance. If it be asked, who are 
the strong, that take advantage of the seamen’s weakness, and impose. 
upon his good nature and credulity, to their benefit and to his wrong ? 
the answer will be this— in almost every sea-port in Britain and in 
America, there is a class of pexsons, most appropriately called by the 
seamen themselves ‘‘ Land Sharks,’’ who like that monster of the deep, 
lie in wait only to devour. These are the grog-shop keepers, who, 
under the guise of boarding-houses for seamen, lure them into their 
dens of intoxication, profligacy, and vice, and first drowning their rea- 
son by stupifying drinks, then nflaming their passions by every excite- 
ment they can place in their way, at length bind them captive in their 
chains, dinin them of every dollar they possess ; and when they have 
wrested from them all their hard-earned gains, they either turn them adrift 
on the world, to shift for themselves, with bodies diseased by the poison 
they have made them swallow—minds disordered by the scenes of vice 
in which they have mingled—clothing gone, by being pledged at the 
pawnbrokers, for debts or for drink, and neither food, raiment, nor home ; 
or else they hold them in bondage until some ship is in want of hands,when 
the poor victims are transferred to the vessel, and the month’s wages 
in advance, which ought to be applied to the sailor’s outfit, in giving 
him the requisite stock of clothes and necessaries for nis voyage, is 
absorbed by the harpy, in whose custody he is, for the payment of some 
arrear of debt, not contracted for the sailor’s comfortable subsistence, 
but run up against him for the rum he has been persuaded to drink, 
and for otbien vicious indulgences as ruinous to the body as to the soul. 

Such, said Mr. Buckingham, is the condition of the great bulk of 
of the seamen in England and America; two of the most intelligent, 
powerful, wealthy, moral, and religious nations in the world. But, I 
ask, he added, is not this the deeper reproach to us all—that in two 
such nations such a state of things should exist : and that all our in- 
telligence, power, wealth, morality, and religion, should not yet have 
taught us to perform the act of the Good Samaritan towards our 
wounded and suffering fellow countrymen, the seamen of our waters— 
who like the traveller, have literally ‘‘fallen among thieves,’’and who 
have lain for a long while stripped, naked, and bleeding, in the highway ; 
while the priest and the levite have looked on and passed by on the 
other side.—Let it be our duty, then, said the speaker, to bind up 
their bruised limbs—to pour wine and oil into their bleeding wounds, 
and to set them on our own beast, and convey them to an Inn, and leave 
there something for their maintenance and comfort till they recover. 
Our duty as Christians, is plain,—for in the language of our blessed 
ENLARGED SERIES.—NO. 8.—VOL FoR 1839. Jy 
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Saviour, we have but to look upon the example of the Good Samaritan , 
and then follow our Lord’s benign advice, ‘‘Go thou and do likewise,”’ 


Pumpine Suips. 
Mr. Editor, | 
During my late visit to Philadelphia the accompanying contri- 

vance excited some attention, as having been very useful oi? boatd a 
ship, which had sprung a leak on her passage from India. 

I therefore arocured a rough drawing of it which will make its cbn= 
struction sufficiently known. 
_ Although the pendulum has been applied to a similar purpose, it is 
possible that the mode of doing so is new. You will in this case much 
eblige me by causing it to be inserted in the Nautical Magazine. 


Yours, &c. 


J. A. CHAPMAN, 
Atheneum, Friday. 


To the Editor of the Nautical Magazite, 
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Tae: Trrniry CorPoratTION. 


We regret much that our arrangements prevented the appearance of 
the following letter in our last number, but we insert it now, as it con 
veys Our own as well as our correspondents opinion on the subject. 

Sir,—The death of Captain Robinson has made a vacancy at the 
Trinity Board, which is to be filled up on the 2nd July next, by the 
election of an elder brother. 

A similar announcement a few years ago would not have been wor- 
thy of notice, but such events will become progressively of greater 
interest in the exact ratio in which the corporation advances in intelli- 
gence and usefulness. It is with this prospective view that the present 
matter is laid before your readers. | 

The forthcoming election has, as might have been foreseen, aroused 
the expectants of the West Indian and Baltic party to anxiety and 
activity. There is a good thing te be had—they claim it by the rule 
of ‘‘ one down the other come on,’’ and can see no reasons why they 
should not secure a benefit to themselves, through the precedent of an 
ald custom which has wrought nothing but injury to the Institution 
which has endured it. 

There are some members of the corporation, however, who see that 
the admission of men of high Nautical talent, into the fraternity, would 
be of vast advantage; and Captain Fitz Roy, x.w., well known for his 
charts and surveys, has been spoken of as an officer willing and eligible. 
to fill the vacancy. 

The Trinity Board is known only for its ballasting, lighting, beacon- 
age, and buoyage; its examination of Pilots, Masters, and Christ 
Church boys; the exhibition of its members on the Admiralty bench, 
and at the fair of Deptford and Strond: none of the elders will invite 
me to write a chapter on their practice under any of these heads, nor 
is it my intention so to do, my business is merely to tell them that if 
they examine their charter, they will find that no Institution in 
this country has greater powers under the sanction of the crown, 
to work out benefits to the commercial community. Believing that 
the more efficient of the brotherhood have a desire that profit: 
should accrue {to the shipping and commercial interests, by their ad- 
ministration and direction of Trinity affairs,—I trust that they will be 
scrupulous of their votes on the present occasion that they may make 
st one of departure from a course which they cannot but look back. 
upon with regret. They cannot elect a gentleman more qualified to 
discharge the important dutics of the office, nor can there be selected 
One upon whom the honour will be more worthily conferred, than 
Captain FitzRoy of the Royal Navy.* Lest it should be observed and I 
expect it will be) that the appointment has been considered as an 
honourable distinction which the meritorious and skilful master mariner 
might hope to attain, and that it is not desirable to permit a sailor of 
the Royal service to participate—since thereby the encouragement, 
the chance of preferment be lessened to the master mariner—lest such 
an argument be taken up, Sir, I must add a word on this head. 

The Corporation is governed by a charter. If that charter declares 
that Naval officers are excluded and that elder brothers must have 


* The election has taken place, and we are happy to find that Captain 
FitzRoy was returned an Elder Brother.—Ep. N ed : 
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been masters of the Baltic, West or East India trades, Captain FitzRoy 
is ineligible, and the pleading I have quoted must be admitted ; but 
it is not so. Observe the charter, and you admit the Navy; disregard 
it and you exclude alike the naval officer and meritorious sailor of the’ 
merchant service : their claims to distinction, in the first case, are 
equal; in the last, their chances of attaining it are equally- remote. 
There is no business on shore in which a sailor can employ himself, 
from the ship-broker to the rigger, which should not disqualify him 
for an elder brother—it is an office of honour and confidence, as well 
as one of business; yet who but these and their connextons ever find 
their way to it, Under the old system a Horsburgh ora Ruddal of 
the merchant service; a Cook or a Flinders of the navy, may benefit 
the maritime world by their researches and surveys, and full of renown 
and experience find their claims to be Elder Brothers of the Trinity 
House set aside, by the pretensions of some navigator:who once ad- 
ventured to cross the Bay or sail up the Baltic; some individual who 
cares more for addition and substraction in arithmetic, than plane 
or spherical trigonometry; one in shoit, who has a greater regard 
for signs £. s. d.than for ° ‘ “. Now, Mr. Editor, asI stand at 
my station, my foundation as yet not quite undermined, | expect to 
have a little of the regard of the corporation; they owe me some con- 
sideration, if but from the privilege 1 may have once given them while 
eclipsed by my sister, to beat their masters,* and if they will rule their 
course by my bearings, they will elect more than one Captain FitzRoy ; 
such men will enable the corporation to apply the powers of its charter 
fully to all the purposes which it was intended to reach: they will have 
no private interests to serve, no particular mercantile interests to con- 
ciliate—they will have too much honour and pride to give their 
suffrages to men of mere wealth and influence, or to their nominees; nor 
will they hesitate to associate themselves with the respectable master 
mariner who (albeit without interest) may present himself with the 
moore valuable recommendation of past labours, recognised merit, and 
present professional ability. 7 
I am, Sir, 
Yours to command 
17ch June 1839, Owe oF THE RECULVERS,. 


We have long since thought, that it would be a wholesome and useful 
measure to introduce some naval scientific officers into the Trinity Corpo- 
ration, sclected from among those who have distinguished themselves in the 
scientific branch of their profession ; end without any disparagement to the 
officer named by our correspondent, we shall briefly add to it, those of 
some others, who we consider well fitted by Ail ete for the station ; 
while from their standing in the navy, they might be less liable to be called 
into active service, and thus lett to an uninterrupted performance of their 
new duties, a consideration of no small importance. Taking them in the 
order of rank they stand thus—Captains, W. F. W. Owen; W. H. Smyth; 
A. T.E. Vidal; P. P. King; R. FitzRoy ; R. Owen, all of whom are 
unemployed; F. W. Beechey, H. W. Bayfield; W. Hewett, fan officer 
eminently qualified, by his knowledge. of the north sea, and the 
whole eastern coast of this country, to have a seat at the ea) House, ) 
Captains F. Bullock, and E. J. JobiecH ; while Commanders, M. 6later, 

* Sea apprentices are told that they may beat their masters while the 
Sisters and Reculvers are in one. 
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H, M. Denham, C. G. Robinson, and E. Barnett, might be left for future 
selection as they advance to the higher ranks of their profession. 

Our correspondent will find us always ready to attend to him on this 
important subject. Ed. N. M. 


VARNE AND RipcGre- 


ne, To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 

- S1rx,—Permit me to call the attention of your correspondent, Mr. 
Martin, to the following statement in his letter. 

_‘* This Mammouth bone was hawled up between the two shoals, 
Varne and Ridge.—-These submarine cliffs are ridges of chalk. (p.329) 
Now Sir, L have always uaderstood them to be sand—and indeed I 
recollect once anchoring there in calm weather against the tide, which 
I could not have done had they been chalk. On turning to the pilot 
avon them called ‘ two sands’, and Capt. White says ‘ sand and 

ng i : R : 

As we are apt to place implicit confidence in the authority of 
the Harbour master, I dare say your correspondent will forgive my 
calling his attention to this statement. 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
“2 SCRUTATOR. 


CHRONOMETERS. | , 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine 

Sir,—Entrusted by my friend R. N. with bis short address to you on 
the subject of Chronometers, I beg to thank you for its prompt insertion 
and for some (perhaps judicious) softening down of the strength of the 
expressions. I have now, partly in duty to my friend (who has again 
sailed) partly to other circumstances whch I will describe, to request you 
will be pleased to clear up an ambiguity which occurs in your prefatory 
introduction to his communication. For myself, I have no doubt of 
your meaning, but there is a difference of opinion respecting it among 
many of our friends, both afloat and ashore here, which we should be 
obliged by your deciding. 

You speak of the ‘‘original statement alluded to,” and of ‘‘the work 
in question”. The subjects of dispute are, which is the statement and 
which the work, referred to by you. 3 

The party to which I belong believe, that the ‘‘original statement” 
you had in your mind was the one originally made by, ‘‘Parkinson 
and Frodsham,’ published by Captain Sir John Ross, in an appendix 
to his Arctic Narrative; and that the ‘‘work in question” was the 
narrative itself of that officer. Our opponents contend that by the 
statement, you meant the one published in the Mechanic’s Magazine of 
the 9th of March; and that the work is that Magazine. You will see 
that the weight of your significant ‘‘no more,” falls upon very different 
shoulders, according as the one, or the other, of these senses 1s adopted. 
We have as usual, gone considerable lengths in backing our respective 
opinions, and the bearers of stock are waiting your decision in your next 
number ; but independently of the bets, we pay 80 much deference to 
you, that it is the anxiety to remove all doubt as to your meaning, that 
is the principal reason of this requést being made. 
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Will you permit me to add, that attracted by the indignation fre- 
quently expressed by my friend, and subsequently, by the above 
discussion, I have been induced since his departure, to read the articles 
in your Magazine, connected with the subject of his letter to you, and 
as by-standers frequently see points which escape the notice of the 
players, I believe I have remarked a fact hitherto unnoticed, which 
may be useful in the acquisition of ‘‘the whole truth”. 


That the smashing statement in the Mechanic’s Magazine of March 
9th, strikes fourteen out of the fifteen prizes, so strangely claimed by 
‘*Parkinson and Frodsham,”’ irrecoverably from their grasp, cannot be 
disputed ; it still leaves one untouched, and this would certainly be 
enough to keep them within the small, but greatly meritorious corps of | 
successful competitors, if they could hold tt. But this I conceive to 
be impossible, for it is a fact, and a remarkable one, that an advertise- 
ment has been published for a long time, within’ the wrapper of the 
Nautical Magazine, (and, too happy in its snuggery, was dosing there 
in the last number,) from which may be demonstrated,—that the only 
Chronometer which has been admitted, by any party, to give validity 
to any one of the claims of ‘‘Parkinson and Frodsham,” (F.R.5S.)* to 
be successtn] competitors in the Royal Observatory contests, was 
actually made by another person. The author of the advertisement, 
rejoices in it as his, he gives its rate, &c. and publicly states, month 
after month, uncontradicted by ‘‘ Parkinson and Frodsham’’, that the 
‘* Honorable board of Admiralty has been pleased to grant the premium 
of £170” for it to him! 


It is curious, but lamentable to see falsehood walking thus openly 
and unblushingly amongst us, but let me ask—Are the navy, the 
astronomer, the merchantman, the traveller, &c. who from their pecu- 
liar separation from the world of art and mechanical skill, must de- 

end upon the outward and received tokens of excellence, to be much 
onger cajoled upon the important question of the making of chrono- 
meters ? What becomes of all the care taken by the Government, of 
all the sums expended by the nation, on this subject, if bold pretenders, 
if competitors rejected in every instance, and who never received even 
‘‘honourable mention,” are permitted to seize upon distinctions created 
equally for the interests of science and humanity ,—if such parties can, 
unchecked by shame or the proper authorities, strut with them before 
the world, deceiving the navigator, defrauding the real victor, and 
cheating grave and learned societies of their much envied literals to 
use them as trade-puffs ? 

It is with great submission that I venture to give publicity through 
your means to a suggestion I have lately rg ani heard—that the 
Admiralty would not consider the whole of their at on this subject 
to be discharged when they granted the rewards and their consequent 
distinctions, but that they should, in addition, vouchsafe to check the 
present abuse of them, to watch over their future use, to see they are 
borne, as they were intended, ‘‘ to save and not to destroy,” and, with- 


* This adjunct, (F. R.S.) may be useful, if correctly read, to distinguish 
that party of thisname, who never was a successful competitor during the 
whole period (thirteen years) of the Chronometer trials at the Reyal 
Observatory, but then it must be interpreted Frodsham Rejected Statim. 


iY 
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out any exception, insist that agreably to the motto of him whose 
memory must ever be dear to them, 
‘* Palmam qui meruit ferat.” 

Believing that in thus addressing you on this interesting subject, Iam 
acting in the same spirit that my friend would were he in harbour, and 
that I am contributing a mite to the cause of truth, 

I am Sir, 


| | Yours most truly, 
Plymouth, May 12, 1839, S 


We had no reference to the Mechanic’s Magazine, and alluded only to 
the appendix to Sir John Ross’s book in our comments on our correspon- 
dents former communication. We have nothing to do with statements 
which appear in our advertising sheet for obvious reesons. Ed. N.M. 


LowERING Boats in case of accidents. 


H.M.S. 8 —, Havanah; 
March, 1839. 

Mr. Eprtor,—As quarter boats are no longer allowed to Brigs in 
H. M. Service, even those of 480 tons, it becomes a matter of conse- 
quence to be enabled to lower a stern boat in case of a man falling 
overboard, before the ships way is stopped, that is, before she has shot 
so far ahead as to render the use of a boat unnecessary. This has beeri 
achieved by a very simple and neat contrivance of Cap. Ramsay, of 
H.M.S. Pilot; so simple and so useful that it ought to be fitted to 
the stern davits of all flush deck vessels. | 

To the outer end of each of the stern davits is fitted an iron cheek 
with a roller or small sheave, capable of taking with ease a piece of 
34 or 4 inch rope. A piece of rope of this size is secured to the rings 
in the bow and stern of the boat, the length being only sufficient to 
reacli the water; when the boat is hoisted up by the tackles, the pen- 
dants secured to the rings of the boat are passed over the sheaves in 
the cheeks on the end of the davits and belayed inboard ; the tackles 
are now unhooked, and the boat is ready for lowering.—The crew jump 
in, the life lines cast off, and lower away by the pendants, letting the 
ends go when the boat is near the water. The pendants unreeve and 
the boat is clear. The tackles are again hooked on, the boat hoisted 
up, the pendants secured as before, the tackles unhooked and the boat 
is again ready for speedy service in aid of the unfortunate. 

Wishing, Mr. Editor, that when I fall overboard, there may be 
quarter-boats so prepared. 





I remain, yours, 
A Jotiy Boat Boy. 


Port CHARGES AND GRIEVANCES AT MaAuRITIUS. 


_We consider the following letter so important that we transfer it, 
without hesitation, to our own pages. 
To the Editor of the Shipping and Mercantile Gazette, 
Str,—I1 take the liberty of laying before you a statement of charges 
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on shipping,- which I think enormous in‘a colonial port, at least they 
fall very heavy on ships which enter the port of Port Louis, Mauritius, 
in many cases seeking for freights which are not generally very good, at 
least they have not been so the year past, viz., 1838. On calculating 
the amount from a statement of tonnage which entered the port during 
the year 1838, published a short time previous to my leaving the 
colony in March, 1839, I find the rough amount as follows :— 
532 vessels, or 123,607 tons, at 97d. per ton anchorage £5021 10 
Boats and warps, 5/. each vessel . . 2660 0 © 
Pilotage, 71. 10s. ditto . . . . . 3990 0 
Dredging machine, 15 percent... . 1862 0 
489 vessels. Port Clearance, l/. eac e.. as “8 489 0 


oOoooem 





. £14,022 10 8 
As economy is absolutely necessary in every charge which comes 
against shipping, in order that they may in sume measure compete 
with the foreigner, under the present pois of reciprocity, and leave 
a sinall profit on the capital embarked, I beg leave, Mr. Editor to call 
your particular attention to some of the above overcharges :—I cannot 
ee secre any other name. ad i: 
_ lst. The fy) is enormous (9 r ton register), consider 
that it is a aniral formed harbour. i va ake 
2d. For boats and warps I was charged (in this case I state how they 
were required on board my vessel) 3/. in, and 3/. out; in they were not 
necessary, and out they are seldom of any use to the ship—but they 
must be paid for, used or not. Pilotage is also very heavy, taking 
iuto consideration the distance they come off to ships. I lay at anchor 
the last time I was at Port Louis three hours after sunrise, with a sig- 
nal flying for a pilot, before I got one, and then in amongst the buoys 
a distance of 13 mile from the Post-office, in sight? The next charge 
of 15 per cent. on the-gross amount of pilotage, warps, anchorage, &e,. 
for a dredging machine, to clear the harbour of silt, mud, &c., is a 
most grievous imposition ; as the said machine has not been in. use 
since the spring of 1836, but is lying in the inner harbour a complete 
wreck, with the machinery taken out of her; and it is a most notorious 
fact that the harbour is gradually, but very perceptibly, filliag up every 
year with the sand and earth which wash out of the town, and from 
the small creeks, which also empty themselves into the basin in diffe- 
rent parts during the heavy rains; so that where there was, a few years 
ago, 22 and 24 feet water, and a line-of-battle ship could moor and 
lay clear of the ground at low water, at this eign time a merchant 
yesael drawing 17 or 18 feet cannot lay afloat when the water has ebbed. 
The charge for port clearance is for the trouble of collecting the other | 
anchorage, I suppose. There-is also another grievance, Mr. Editor 
Which I beg leave to notice at the same time, viz., our ships are in 
many cases in a state of mutiny during the whole of the time they are 
in the port,with the seamen. ‘The ships lay very near the shore, and 
some unruly characters, it is our misfortune very often to have amongst 
our crews, go on shore when they think proper, without, leave, come 
on board in like manner, drunk and disorderly, insulting and abusing 
captain and officers, in many cases coming to blows, and making use 
of. the most’ brutal nnd disgusting language; and there is no redress 
whatever—except 24 hours confinement, andthe man or men sent on 
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board again worse in dissipation than when they were taken from the 
ship. Our maritime law, which gives us very little authority over 
those placed under our command, becomes null and void at Port Louis. 
It is very requisite a marine police-magistrate should be appointed to 
take cognizance daiiy of cases of the kind above-mentioned, and punish 
such offenders in a summary manner, — | 

I hope you will excuse my intruding so much on your valuable time, 
and insert the above in your widely circulated columns. 

I am, Sir, most respectfully your obedient servant, 
Livorpool, June 18, 1839, A SHIPMASTER; 


Law Proceedings, 


ComMMERCIAL SuHiprina Company. Miles and others, v Thomas 
and others. 


Special injunction applied for to restrain defendants from meddling with 
a ship belonging to Com. Ship. Co. or her cargo and her Captain from 
sailing.—Plaintiffs were members of the companys, and defendants’ share- 
holders.—Company formed in 1837, for working ships from Medway.— 
Vessel in question built for company, and for convenience sake was regis- 
tered in name of defendants instead of company: had made several 
profitable voyages for coals to Stockton, and on now completing her 
seventh voyege, defendants refused to give any account to company on 
ground by the registry they were not bound to do, nor would they furnish 
the company with account of any other voyage she might make. 

The Vice Chancellor unhesitatingly directed injunction to be issued, 
considering the defendants had abused the power of trustees. ; 
’ Eary Batuurst Collision.—The Adelaide Schooner cargo 90 tons of 
coal) at anchor on 14th Feb. in Milford Haven, driven there by stress of 
weather. On same night the Earl Bathurst (brig 237 tons of coals laien) 
took shelter there and dragging her anchor, came in collision with Adelaide 
' carrying away bowsprit, bulwarks and stanchions of Adelaide, crew 
jumped on board of Brigg to save themselves, and she went down 36 hours 
afterwards. Value of the vessel £500. The question was attended with 
conflicting evidence. It was proved that the brig’s sails were not clued 
up when anchor was let go, and notwithstanding the arguinent advanced, 
that the schooner had been abandoned by her crew, Dr. Lushington con- 
sidered that no blame was attached to her, and that the crew were justified 
. so doing. He considered the brig in fault and, accordingly pronounced 
or the damage. 


Tre Sarnta—Salvage.—A Suit for Services rendered to Sarnia 
schooner 74 tons, on night of 2nd June last—Sarnia on voyage from Guern- 
sey to London got on a rock off South Foreland and boatmen put off to her. 
Hero offered assistance and was accepted, and with alleged exertions of 
Kent (another boat) got her off.—Value ofcargo £1500 tender of £10 re- 
fused. In support of the Suit, it was argued the tender had been illiberal 
and against it that the services were slight! Dr, Lushington considered 
the services of the Kent as unnecessary. 


“ie Braganza.—In our last volume (p. 703) will be found a narra- 
tion of the mutiny and murder committed on board the American Vessel 
Braganza subsequently cast ashore on the coast uf Holland, at which time 
the offending parties were secured. The following result of their trial which 
has since taken place in the United States, we extract from the ‘‘ Shipping 
Gazette.”’ 

At the opening of the court yesterday morning Cornelius Wilhelms, one 
of the prisoners recently convicted of the murder of Captain A. F. Turley, 
ENLARGED SERIFS. —NO. 8.—VOL. FOR 1839. 3 Z - 
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on board the brig Braganza, was put to the bar to receive sentence of death. 
After the usual ceremony of aries the prisoners, Judge Thompson 
proceeded to Ponoue the sentence as tollows :— 

Cornelius Wilhelms, you have been indicted for the crime of murder, in 
killing the captain of the brig Braganza, under whom you were serving ag 
aseaman. A crime for which, by the laws of the United States, you have 
forfeited your life. 

For this offence you have been tried by a jury of your own selection. 
For by the laws of the United States the right of challenge is so liberally 
erionded to all criminals charged with capital offences, that all against 
whom there is colourable exception may be excluded from the trial. 

That jury after a full’and patient hearing,have convicted you of the offence 
for which you stand charged in the indictment. And that conviction is 
sustained by the most clear and unquestionable evidence. And the murder 
was committed under such aggravated and appalling circumstances that no 
hope can be entertained by you that a pardon will be extended to you by 
the President of the United States‘to arrest the judyment of law upon you. 
If you have entertained any such hopes, you ought to ebandon them, and 
make np your mind that your doom 1s fixed and inevitable. 

It is a painful circumstance that you have, during the whole trial, ap- 

ed so indifferent and insensible to the situation in which you stand. 
ut it is hardly to be expected that if you are so hardened as to commit 
the horrid crime of murder, under the circumstances that have been proved 
against you, without the least provocation, to be urged in any manner, 
to extend or mitigate the aggravated character of the crime; but, on the 
contrary, for the vile and base purpose of running away with the vessel 
and cargo. And if you could not be moved by the cries and shrieks of the 
wife of him yuu were in the act of murdering, to stay the perpetration of 
the bloody deed, it is in vain to hope that any human power can bring 
you to a feeling sense of the awful and aggravated nature of your offence. 

Any admonition or advice from the court, to such a hardened offender, 
would not only be thrown away and lost upon you, but would, most likely 

be spurned with contempt. 

I cannot, ‘however, in the discharge of this painful duty, permit you to 
be launched into eternity, and to oy ite: in judgment before your Maker, 
to whom you havean account to render for the crime you have committed, 
infinitely more awful, and momentous in its consequences, than any judg- 
ment that can be pronounced upon you by any human tribunal ; without 
entreating, and beseeching, you to pause and reflect seriously, upon the 
awful situation in which you stand, and to devote the few remaining days 
you have to live in this world, to endeavour to prepare for the awful 
event which awaits you. 

All that remains for the court is, to pronounce upon you the solemn 
and final judgment of the law, which is, that you be remanded to the 
prison, from whence you came, and that you remain there confined until 
the 2lst day of June next. And on that day, that you be taken between 
the hours of ten o’clock in the forenoon, and two o’clock in the afternoon, 
to the place of execution, and then hanged by the neck until you are dead, 
and may the Lord in his infinite mercy have compassion upon your soul.” 

While receiving the sentence, the prisoner stood entirely unmoved, and 
presented the same dogged and sullen expression of countenance which hag 
characterised him throughout the trial. 

Hans Knudsen, another of the piratical crew who were yesterday con- 
victed of piracy and robbery, was also arraigned and informed by Judge 
Thompson, that in consequence of the jury having recommended him to 
mercy, the judgment of the court would be suspended until the next term, 
in order to afford time for an application to be made to the president, who 
gt perhaps interpose a pardon, and thus wrest him from the hands of 
the law. 
oat prisoners were then remanded.—N. 8S. Circuit Court, New York 18th 

ay. 
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Braz Rocxs.—Firth of Forth. 


The following information has been recently received at the Admiralty 
from Mr. Patrick Dall, R.N. the Superintendent at Leith, respecting a 
patch of rocks in the Firth of Forth which has hitherto escaped the 
notice of our Surveyors.—Mr. Dall was led to the discovery by the 
reports of the Fisherman to whom it appears they had long been known 
under the name of the Blae Rocks.—The following are Mr. Dall’s 
remarks. 

The marks for the shoalest part of the Blae (on which there are 17 
feet at very low springs) are a high cliff over Carlin’s Nose Quarry on 
with the south point of the high land of Inch Colm Island—and Dr. 
Chalmers’ Cottage, or Eastermost house in Burntisland Links, on with 
Eastern hummock of the Black rock. 

The leading mark to sail to the southward of the Blae—is the high 
cliff over Carlin’s Nose Quarry a sails breadth open to the southward of 
Inch Colm island which will carry a vessel over in not less than 6 fathoms 
water. 

To sail to the northward of the Blae—keep the monastery of Inch 
€olm on with the high cliff over Carlin’s Nose Quarry, which will carry 
a vessel close past Kinghorn Ness in 10 fathoms—and in from 12 to 15 
fathoms inside the Blae ;—when Dr. Chalmer’s cottage is open a sails’ 
breadth to the westward of the Black Rock, haul to the southward. 


NEWLY DISCOVERED LAND IN THE SOUTHERN OCEAN. 


The Messrs. Enderby whose enlightened enterprize is so well knowa 
to the Commercial and Nautical world, in the summer of last year 
dispatched a sealing expedition to tlie South Sea consisting of two ves- 
sels, with directions to their commanders in the prosecution of their 
voyage to look for land in those yet imperfectly explored regions.—Mr. 
Balleny the master of the Eliza Scott, one of these vessels, has trans- 
mitted the following particulars of his success to Messrs Enderby, which 
through their kindness we are enabled to lay before our readers. 

The letter which was received on the 23rd. ulto, bears date April 23rd. 
and states that on the 9thfof February last, Mr. Balleny fell in with land 
which had the appearance of three large islands and several smaller ones 
or rocks.—Volumes of smoke were seen issuing from two Volcanic 
Craters on the centre Island. A landing having been effected several 
pieces of stone were picked up and brought on board. Prior to making 
the land, the water had assumed a dirty discoloured appearance and was 
strewed with feathers, but the weather was so thick as to limit the view to 
4 ofa mile round the ship, Mr. Balleny places the land in lat. 66° 44’S 
and long. 163° 11’ E. 

On the 2nd of March he had the gratification of following up this 
discovery by a second in lat. 65° 10’ S and long. 117° E. 

This occurring in the night he hove too till daylight, and describes the 
scene of drift ice, field ice, and ice-bergs as the most extraordinary he 
had ever witnessed, with, says he, ‘evidently land at the back.”’ The 
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ice was a solid body to the southward. Mr. Balleny notices that there 
nad been a rapid increase in the magnetic variation.— On the 23rd he 
seemed to have reached the northern edge of the ice in long. 93°E— 
Easterly winds had prevailed, but there were then heavy gales from the 
westward. 


Arctic Discovery. 
(From the Inverness Courier. ) 


We have been favoured with the following private letter addressed 
by Mr. Thomas Simpson, one of the leaders of the expedition for the 
discovery of the north-west passage, by a friend in this neighbourhood. 
Our distinguished young countryman writes in high spirits, and with 
that enthusiasm and devotion to his cause, without which no great 
enterprise was ever accomplished :— 

‘* Fort Confidence, 19th Decembe-, 1838. 


“‘Our old enemy the ice has stepped cruelly in between us and the 
fulfilment of our hopes. I had a party of five men and two Indians on 
foat, and set out from this place on the 7th June. We successfully 
crossed the height of land with our boats, a portion of our undertaking 
long deemed particularly difficult and doubttul. But my repeated and 
fatiguing journeys of last winter had so thoroughly explored eyery 
route, that we were quite prepared for each obstacle that occurred. On 
the 30th we reached the Copper Mine, and found it still fast! It gave 
way a few days afterwards, and we descended all its terrificrapids, then 
swollen to their utmost height, along with the driving ice; grand but 
perilous running, I assure you. Often had we to pull for life or death, 
to avoid the suction of the precipitous cliffs, along whose base the 
waters raged with overwhelming fury. The descent of Escape Rapid 
was the finest thing of the kind I ever witnessed. Below, the breakers 
made a clean breach over our little vessels; while above we were in- 
volved in a cloud of spray that dashed from an overhanging rock a 
hundred and fifty feet in height, and formed a magnificent rainbow 
around us in the bright sunshine. It was a gorgeous shower bath, 
however, that few would relish. On the 1st of July we encamped at 
the Northern Sea, which still glistened with ice as firm and impenetrable 
as adamant. It kept us imprisoned in the mouth of the Copper-mine 
till the 17th, and our subsequent progress to Franklin’s Point Turn- 
again (which was attained on the 9th of August) was one of incessant 
struggle with the same relentless foe, in which our poor boats got 
several planks more than half cut through. At Point Turnagain they 
were finally arrested, and remained beset for twenty-two days, so difl- 
erent was the season of 1838 from that of 1824, when Franklin found 
a pefectly clear sea on the 16th of August. The mild weather we 
experienced in July though very agreeable at the time, was in fact our 
bane; the gales which there would have cleared the ocean for us, 
reserved themselves till the following month, and brought down the ice 
from far and near upon the very part of the coast were we were so un- 
fortunately confined. It was during ten days of that tedious interval 
(from the 20th to the 29th August) that I performed the pedestrian 
journey to the eastward; its results are the tracing of a 100 miles of « 
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the coast, the surveying 30 miles further, the discovery of an extensive 
snow-covered land to the north (distant about 30 miles from the main) 
which I have had the honour of naming ‘‘ Victoria Land,” besides many 
islands, and of an open sea to the eastward. At my furthest point we 
erected a lofty stone pillar, with a letter for the information of ‘‘ who- 
ever might find it.” The march altogether was a most fatiguing one, 
and the weather, on our return to the boats, very inclement. Five 
days carried us to the ‘‘ Bloody Fall’ of Hearne, as it is called ; five 
more up the Coppermine to our boat deposit ; and in a third space of 
five days we crossed the mountains on foot to this place, where we 
found every thing in good order on the 14th instant. Some dry venison 
was stored up during our absence. We have now two dozen of nets 
set in the lake, and want no longer stares us in the face, as it did for 
several months after our arrival herelast year. Luxuries we have none, 
our only beverage being an infusion of the arctic tea plant (a rather 
bitter but wholsome herb), without sugar. 

‘* My hopes of final success, instead of being depressed, are elevated 
by the check this year received, and the knowledge thus painfully ac- 
quired. The existence of an open sea to the eastward is no more 
doubtful, and should the main shore be again encircled by ice in August 
the southern coast of the great northern land before alluded to will 
afford an earlier passage into that eastern sea. Besides, I now regard 
September as the best month of the year for arctic navigation, and from 
the mouth of the coppermine to this place is merely a hop, step, and 
a jump; an eight days’ journey on foot. I traversed that ground over 
and over last winter, and again this autumn. By the way, that is the 
country for princely hunting; not a day but I had several chases after 
the rain-deer. A full grown buck, with his towering antlers, is a noble 
animal; in fact I now despise all meaner game. I have three tamed 
white wolves, too of my own taking.” 


The account of the expedition of Messrs. Dease and Simpson is now 
published in vol. 0th, part 2nd of Royal Geographical Society’s Journal, in 
which also will be found the President’s address on presenting to Mr. Simp- 
son (through Mr. Harrison of the Hudson’s Bay Company) the medal which 
has been so deservedly awarded to him by that Society.—Ep. N.M. 


Inpian Mal.s. 


By the convention lately entered into between England and France 
and agreed upon by the Governments, of both countries, the mails for 
India will be carried in sealed boxes, and under the charge of an En- 
glish messenger, to Marseilles, whence an English steamer in waiting 
will convey them to Malta, and from thence they will be forwarded 
without delay. to Alexandria, and overland to the Red Sea, and by 
steamers from thence to their destination. The convention, of course, 
only refers to their conveyance in so far as the passage through France 
ts concerned. The French Government has readily and generously 
afforded every facility to the carrying out of the plan proposed by the 
British Government, and, therefore will get from the people of England 
the thanks to which such a service rendered entitles it. Now it will be 
seen that this new arrangement will disconnect the Indian mails, alto- 
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ether from the Lisbon and Gibralta, or, as we are wont to call it, the 
Pecinsula packet-line. In future, as we have been informed, her 
Magesty’s packets are to be employed in carrying those mails both be- 
tween Dover and Calais, and Marseilles and Malta, and again between 
the latter place and Alexandria. As regards the homeward mails, the 
steamer will be in waiting at Alexandria to take on board the mails on 
their arrival there from the Red Sea, and will proceed forthwith to 
Malta. At Malta it is proposed that a change of steamers will take 
place, in order to avoid some difficulties or delays that the quarantine 
laws would occasion, and the mails so transferred to another steamer to 
be in waiting for them, will be forwarded to Marseilles, where an En- 
glish messenger will be in waiting to bear them overland to Calais in 
sealed boxes, to be in this last named place taken on board a steamer 
to be also in waitiug to receive them, and bring them to Dover. It is 
plain enough that this arrangement will obviate many of the difficulties, 
and, pethaps, altogether, the delay which have been so much and so 
often complained of in the transmission and reception of the Indian 
mails. : 


CuRRENTS OF THE OCEAN. 


We have recently received the following accounts of bottle papers, 
and according to our usual custom we lay them before our readers, 
believing that such records may at some future period be of service 
in the investigation of the important subject of currents. 

H.M.S. Arrow, 14th July 1838, Lat. 48° 30'N., Long. 9°25’ W. 
The wind has been from S.W. for five days,’occasionally blowing strong 
the last few hours a fresh gale, which has now drawn round to N.W. 

(Signed) B.J. Sulivan, Lieut. Commander, 

H.M. Transport Maitland, sailed from Port Royal, Jamaica, 10th 
March, 1838, with the head-quarters of the 84th regt. on board. This. 
bottle was thrown over on the 22nd April, 1838, in Lat. 49° 5’ N. and 
Long. 18° 19’ W. (Signed) Chas, Hodgson. 

The above papers were transmitted to the Admiralty by M. Durant 
St. André, the French Consul General in London, who states that they 
were both found on the 25th of February last, on the coast of Arachon. 
From this it appears that the one from H.M.S. Arrow had travelled in 
the direction of 8. 51° E. at the rate of 3 miles per day; and that from 
the Maitland Transport S, 70° E. 2:4 miles per day. 

H.M.S. Thunder, 7th February, 1839, Lat. 18° 56’ N. Long. 74° 
56° W. thrown overboard at 1 p.m. Current S.W.b S. 4 mile per 
hour. (signed) Edw. Barnett. 

This bottle was picked up at the entrance of the Grande Riviére of 
Jérémie, Haiti,on 20th February 1839; it therefore appears to have 
drifted in a S. 72° W. course at the rate of 4 miles per day. The par- 
uculars of time and place being minutely described by Mr. T. B. Smith, 
who states that it had blown a strong northwester for three days pre- 
vious to the 20th, which must have accelerated the drift of the bottle, 
and that the spot where it came on shore is situated 14miles S.E. of 
the Fort or point of Jérémie. 
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H.M. Surveying Vessel Lark—12th of July, 1838, Lat. 24°29’ N, 
and Long. 83° 10‘ W.—Light winds and fine—current East, 2 miles 
per hour. (Signed) Thos. Smith, Lieut. Comr. 

This bottle, which was forwarded to the Admiralty by Mr. O. 
©’Hara from the British Consulate at Cay West, Florida, was found on 
the beach of Loe Cay, Florida Reef, on the 20th of May last. Loe 
Cay is on the border of the Gulf in Lat. 24° 33’ N. and Long. 81° 31’ 
W. which gives the drift of the bottle easterly, 88 miles—at the rate of 
about 4 of a mile per day. : 

In all probability this bottle had been on shore some days when 
aoa up, for with such a current as Lieut. Smith registers, it would 

ave reached its destination in a much shorter time.—Eb. N.M. 

The American Brig Emma of Lime, Connecticut, from Philadelphia 
to Berbice, 17th June, 1838, threw over a bottle in Lat. 11° 4' N. and 
Long. 58° 50’ W. which was picked up on 27th of the August following 
on the Eastern shores or the Grand Cayman—having drifted a distance 
of 1400 miles in 71 days, or probably in less time, as it may have re- 
mained undiscovered some days. 

H.M.S. Conway, 7th May 1837, Lat 14°41’ N. Long. 94° 25’ E. 
set during the last 24 hours N.W.b W. # of a mile an hour. Fine w. 
smooth water. Temperature, air 86°, water 87°. 

(Signed) Chas. R. Drinkwater, Commander. 

This bottle was picked up on the 5th October, about 12 or 14 miles 
West of the town of Maulmain, coast of Tenasserim—having drifted on 
a N.E. b E. 3 E. course a distance of 190 miles in 151 days, or 1:26 
miles per day. 

H. M.S. Sulphur, 3rd April, 1838—Lat. 6° 16 N, Lon. 86°18 W. 
looking out for the Island of Cocos. Current hitherto setting to the 
Eastward—winds N. Westerly.—At 3 saw Island of Cocos, S. b. W. 

(Signed) Edw. Belcher, Commander. 

The paper enlosed in this bottle was forwarded home by Mr. Cade, 
H. M. Consul at Panama—who states that it was picked up 
on the Ist of July, 1838, on the shore called Vedaciabout 7} 
leagues to the south of Mensabe in front of the Island of 
Iguanas, distant about 96 miles from Panama. This account gives the 
drift of the bottle E. b. N. 500 miles in 88 days, or 5°6 miles per day. 

Brig Rapid, Colonel Light, Commander, on a surveying voyage to 
South Australia, 4th August, 1836, Lat. 42 S. Lon. 92° E. all hands 
in good health._— Wish this to be inserted in one of the most public 
London Papers. (Signed) A.B. A.W.C. 

Found on Western side of Garden Island, Cockburn Sound, about 
the 8th or 10th of June, 1838, first seen about 150 yards from the 
beach, and about the same distance inside a reef even with the surface 
of the water, during a strong westerly gale. The bottle was in a few 
minutes thrown by the surf high on the sandy beach. Its drift is N.E. 
b. E. 4 E. 1380 miles in 678 days, in 2°05 miles per day. 


We extract the following from the Shipping Gazette. 

DunpeE—May 17 ;— 

A bottle was picked up on the north beach of St. Eustatius, on 
Tuesday last, the 26th February, with a paper enclosed, containing the 
‘ following :— 


Ship William Miles, of Bristol, bound to Jamaica. 
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_ Oth p.m., Tuesday [here the paper is deficient] weeks at sea, and in 
lat. 18°28 N., long. by chronometer, 57 20 W. 

Passengers—My wife, William M‘Bayne, Esq., Mr. Joseph White, 
Mrs. Emma Frazyer, of Kingston. a 

This bottle, with the contents, is put into the sea, in hope it may be 
of use to any one who may take an interest in the currents in this part 
of the ocean. The finder will be pleased to communicate with the 
Editor of the Nautical Magazine, and any trifling expence will be rea- 
dily repaid by | 
| James Pike, Master of the Ship Wm. Miles. 

N.B.—All well on board. . 

St. Chrisfopher Gazette, March 1. 

The drift of this bottle coincides with others which have been thrown 
overboard in the same locality, being in a W #S direction. Jt has tra- 
velled 330 miles, but since Mr. Pike in his memorandum does not name 
the month, we cannot ascertain its rate.—Ed. N.M. 


Mictsay HarsBourR AND Ftoatine Docks. 


We are informed that the promoters of the Exeter and Plymouth 
Railway intend making Milbay the terminus of their line, for which pur- 
pose it is admirably situated midway between Plymouth and Devonport. 
The floating dock will hold 200 sail, exclusive of the foreign packets ; 
and the outer harbour, which will be formed by a breakwater, from the 
point of Mr. Gill’s quarry, will have from three or four fathoms at low 
tide, and will afford abundance of room for steamers to lay afloat, and 
go out of harbour at any time of tide. The great abundance of stone 
on the spot will render the cost of this work comparatively trifling,as 
the limestone excavated to form the inner harbour will go a great way 
in completing the breakwater. The waste water of the Plymouth leat 
will ide keep the water in the floating dock at a level of high water 
spring tides, a dry dock will also be formed so as to render assistances 
to distressed vessels with the least possible detention or injury of the 
cargo, the want of which has hitherto caused serious losses of both life 
and property. Mr. Charles Dean, and assistants, are at present enga- 
ged in the survey and estimate; and we understand he intends modelling 
the bay apd surrounding lands which will shortly be laid before the 
public.— Devonport. Telegraph. | 

BrrxHaM—Torsay—At a meeting of the commissioners under an 
act for improving the harbour and market of Brixham, held at the pub- 
lic rooms, on Thursday last, it was proposed, and, after some discussion 
carried unanimously, that a petition be presented to parliament fora 
grant of money, to enable the commissioners to carry out the provision 
of the act, as far as relates to the building of a Breakwater at Torbay. 
The grounds, we understand, for this application are that the legislature 
has prescribed to them a plan which partakes more of the character 
of a national work than their own local and limited means will enable 
them to accomplish, and has also refused to allow them a passing or 
anchorage toll thereby taking from them the only means by which they 
might altimately have accomplished so desrable an object as a refuge 
harbour in Torbay.— Western Times. 


ig, A 
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ImpRoveMeNTS oF Leirit Hansocr.—Ever since the introduction 
of steam ‘navigation to Leith, great inconvenience has been felt for the 
want ofaccommodation for large class steamers. To remove this incon- 
venience, and offer higher inducements for large steamers discharging 
and loading cargoes, the dock commissioners have for some time been 
receiving plans for the improvement of the harbour, as regards additional 
accommodation for steamers ; one of these has been adopted, and oper- 
ations begun upon a most extensive scale. The leading features of this 
plan are, that the wooden pier is to be taken down, and a portion of 
the stone pier lowered five Pet beneath the present height; a spiendid 
‘stone landing quay will thus be formed along the whole range of ground 
from the landing-places of George the Fourth to a considerable way 
along the present stone pier; behind the range of quay, a bulwark is 
to be built, extending 120 feet along the sands, upon which sheds and 
warehouses, for the accommodation of goods, will be built ; anda portion 
of it will remain as an open thoroughfare for carriazes, &c. The whole 
is to be composed of strongly-built mason work; and the contract 
binds the party to have it completed within twelve months.—Edinburgh 
Evening Post. 


Repcar Harsour.—tThe following petition, signed by a number of 
shipowners and masters of ships in North and South Shiclds, Newcastle, 
Sunderland, Stockton, and Whitby, in favour of the formation of 
a harbour of refuge at Redcar, was presented by the Hon. W. 
Duncombe : — 

‘‘ To the Honourable the Commons of the United Kingdom of Great 

Britain and Ireland in Parliament assembled. 

‘‘ The humb'e petition of the undersigned owners and mates of ves-« 
sels trading between London and the northern and eastern ports of En- 
gland and Scotland. 

‘‘Humbly sheweth that your petitioners have heard with deep regret 
that your honourable house has rejected the bill to authorize the forma- 
tion of the proposed refuge harbour at Redcar, the immediate construc- 
tion of which your petitioners have looked forward to with great 
anxiety. 

‘That your petitioners are fully satisfied that the formation of Red= 
car harbour will, under Providence, be the means of protecting our 
lives and those of the crews and passengers under our charge. 

‘¢ That your petitioners humbly solicit you: honourable house to take 
immediate measures to forward the construction of the much required 
harbour of refuge at Redcar, to prevent the continuance of the calami- 
ties by shipwreck which occur every winter on the north-eastern coast: 

‘¢ And your petitioners will ever pray.” 


Rissre Navication ImproveMentT.—We are able to state, from 
the best sources of information, that the operations of the Ribble 1m- 
provement undertaking are procceding most satisfactorily. The con- 
struction of the cofter-dam is completed, and every thing in readiness 
for commencing the dis!odgement of the water, the engine and all the 
pumping apparatus being quite in readiness for work. As soon as the 
water is pumped out, a number of masons, as many as there will be 
room for, will commence the excavations, so as to clear out the rock in 
the shortest possible time. Every thing has hitherto gone on most favour- 
ENLARGED SERIES.—NO. 8.-—voL FoR 1859. 4)a 
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ably, and should the autumn turn out to be a dry season, the directors 
have very confident expectations of finishing this year, the removal of 
all the rock required for the accomplishment of that department of the 
projected deepening. The excavation will be effected in three separate 
portions, that comprised in the piesent coffer-dam being the most diffi- 
cult length. It is most gratifying to add, that, unlike most of the great 
undertakings which mark the enterprize of the day, it is computed that 
as regards the excavation of the rock, considered originally the most 
formidable part of the Ribble improvement, the actual cost will be con- 
siderably below the estimates. Simultaneously with the excavation, the 
dredging process will be actively carried forward, as the steam dredging 
vessel will be perfectly ready for commencing operations on Tuesday.— 
Preston Chronicle. . 


So 


ae . 
«ot 


<4 
REPoRT ON SHIPWRECKS OF TIMBER SHIPS. 


The select Committee appointed to inquire into Shipwrecks of Timber 
Ships, and the Loss ot Life attendant thereon, and to report to the 
House whether any or what means can be adopted to reduce the 
amount thereof in future, have, pursuant to the order of the House, 
proceeded to inquire into the Shipwrecks of Timber-laden Vessels, 
and the Loss of Life consequent thereon. 

Cuarrman—Mr. George Palmer. 


Admiral Sir Chas. Adam. Earl of Hillsborough. 
Sir Charles Vere. Lord Viscount Sandon. 
Mr. Alderman Thomson. Mr. Callaghan. — 
Admiral Sir Edwd. Codrington. Captain Alsager. 

Mr Aaron Chapman. Mr. Emmerson Tennent. 
Mr. William Duncombe. Mr. Hodgson Hinde. 
Captain Gordon. Mr. Wodehouse. 


The first point which your committee directed their attention to, 
was, to ascertain, by the most authentic records, the number of timber- 
laden vessels which appeared to have been lost or fallen in with as 
wrecks at sea, with any direct statements which may have been made 
as to the sufferings of the crews ; the particulars of these will be found 
in the appendix ; but the general result is as follows :—By the extracts 
from Lloyd's Lists, in the evidence given by Captain D. Sutton, it 
appears that in the year 1834 there is recorded in the list of that year 
the loss of four timber-ships from America, wrecked on the shores of 
America or Europe, and seventeen lost at sea, of six of which no ac- 
count whatever of the crews had been obtained; and in the case of 
three of the remaining eleven, it had been ascertained that the sufferings 
of the crews had been very great indeed; in one of those, the Lucy. 
after 19 days’ privation, only two of the crew having been found alive. 
In the year 1835, fifteen ships are reported wrecked on the shore, and 
thirty-four at sea; of seventeen of which no account of the crews had 
been obtained ; and of the other seventeen, the sufferings of the crews 
of six had been very great; in one, the Francis Spaight, reduced by 
having been without water or provisions to the necessity of sacrific- 
ing four of their number, by lot, for the preservation of the rest. 
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In 1836, twenty seven ships are reported wrecked on the shore, 
and forty-four at sea; of eighteen of which no accounts had been re- 
ceived of the crews ; and of the other twenty-six, the sufferings of the 
crews of three had been very great; in the Earle Kellie, the second 
mate and .two men are reported to have been starved to death. 

In 1837, seven ships are reported wrecked on the shore, and twenty- 
five at sea; of nineteen of which no accounts had been received of the 
crews; and of the other six, the sufferings of the crews of three had 
been extreme; in one, the Caledonia, two are reported, when near 
death, to have had their throats cut for the sake of their blood, and 
when fallen in with by the Dryden, which saved the remainder of the 
crew, they were about to sacrifice a boy. 

In 1838, eighteen ships are reported as wrecked on the shore, and 
forty-eight at sea; of twenty-seven of which there had been no ac- 
counts of the crews; of the remaining twenty-one, the sufferings of the 
crews of two had been extreme; in one, the Earl Moira, four. bodies 
only having been found under the main-top, all dead, with part of one, 
of their comrades hung up like butcher’s meet ia a stall; and in the 
other, the Anna Maria, five bodies were found dead, with part of the 
leg of a woman by the side of one of them, who had evidently been 
feeding upon it; and one more, the Frederick of St. John’s, fallen in 
with by the Hope, with her crew lashed to the main-top, without the 
power of assisting them. | 

In confirmation of these statements of loss, as recorded in Lloyd's. 
List, the committee applied to the honourable commissioners of her 
Majesty’s customs for a return of the number of ships which cleared 
out from British North Amefica in the years 1836, 7, and 8, for ports in 
the United Kingdom ; and of those which were believed to have been lost, 
from their never having arrived at their destined or any other port, to 
the knowledge of the commissioners ; and they are concerned to find 
by this return that the number of missing ships supposed to have been 
lost exceed considerably the number reported in Lloyd's List, thus 
confirming that part of the evidence of Mr. T. J. Smith, chief clerk of 
Lloyd’s, in which le says there are many instances of vessels not heard 
of, which are never posted at all. 

By the Custom-house return, an abstract of which will be found in 
the apendix (whilst the whole return, which they considered too volumin- 
ous to print, will be found bound up if necessary to be referred to), it 
appears that the number of ships from British North America lost or 
missing in 1836, was 74; in 1837, 51; and in 1838, 101; out of the 
whole number which cleared out from British North America in 1836, 
1,942; in 1837, 1, 815; and in 1838, 1,670. 

Having thus ascertained the extent of the arrival and loss of timber- 
Jaden ships from British North America, your committee considered it 
an object of importance to know the character of the ships lost, as well 
as the character of the whole number engaged in the trade; and they 
consequently applied to the secretary of Lloyd’s Register Book of Ship- 
ping, who very readily undertook to mark against the names of the 
ships, in the return from the Custom-house, the character which those 
that had been surveyed held in the register book, and also to mark those 
which had not been surveyed at all; it isright to state, that this survey 
of merchant shipping, although established from the year 1760, by the 
common consent of merchants, underwriters and shipowners, is no; 
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compulsory upon the shipowner to submit to. In this return of the 
ships lost in 1836, amounting in pumber to 74, the characters are mark- 
ed as follows :— 7 

Al. 11; and in 1838, 101 ships lost Al . 24 





IE . 2 IE . | 

El. 14 EY . 20 
—27 —45 
E 1 El .18 | 

El! . 18 fl. 2 

Il . 1 A2 . 2 
—I15 —:22 

Not surveyed 32 £2. 1 

Not surveyed 33 

74 10t 


In adverting to the above evidence and returns, your committee are 
concerned to observe, that the instances proved each year of great suf- 
fering of the crews of some ships, from their having been fallen in with, 
with two or three only left on board alive to tell the tale of their disas- 
ters, or the remains of dead bodies in others, equally proving the fact, 
can only be considered as an index of the suffering to a like extent in 
all those other vessels, the crews of which have never been heard of, 
and which appear in the return to a most frightful extent, being in the 
last three years no less than 64 ships, which together with the nine 
ships in which some remains of the crews were found, make a total of 
73 ships by Lloyd’s List alone, the crews of which amounted to 949 
seamen ; this, without making any allowance for the additional num- 
ber of ships reported as lost in the Custom-house returns, They also 
observe, from the characters of the ships lost in 1836 and 1838, the 
characters not having been named against those of 1857, there is as 
large a proportion of A. 1, and good ships lost, as of old and inferior 
ones; thus proving beyond a doubt, that the loss is occasioned by 
other causes than the frailty of the vessels themselves. 


The average tonnage of the ships lost ‘is from 320 to 330 tons, old 
measurement; and the average number reported to have been lost in 
the last three years by the Custom-house return, and the account given 
in Lloyd’s List in that period, appear to have been 196, or 63,200 
tons, manned by 2,548 seamen, valued with their freight and cargoes 
at 5,100J. each, or at the whole sum of 999,600. 


The wages paid to the seamen in this trade exceed the wages paid 
to seamen in other trades, where the voyages are of similar duration, 
from 7s. to 10s. per month ; in consequence, as the witnesses state, of 
the number of losses and general discomfort to the crew in a timber- 
laden vessel; the length of each voyage to and from North America 
being from 13 to 16 weeks; and the provisions and water being stated, 
if not in the whole yet in part, to be carried on deck. 


In the evidence taken in regard to the insurance of these ships and 
cargoes, it is stated to be doubtful in law whether the underwriter is 
answerable for cargo loaded on deck, unless there be a special provision 
to that effect in the policy; the last decision, where Gould and Dowie 
were Plaintiffs, was against the shipowner. 
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The average premium of insurance, out and home, on the ship, for 
the spring voyage, is stated to be from 3/. to 3/. 10s. per cent., and 
for the autumn voyage, from six to ten guineas; and the difference of 
premium with or without a deck load, appears by the evidence of Mr. 
Hoyer, who has paid it, to be 21s. per cent. In the northern ports of 
England, the insurance is generally effected in clubs, and Mr. Ord 
states, that the Wear Company permit deck loads to be carried by 
vessels sailing from America before the Ist of October to the extent of 
36 load of timber for every 254 tons measurement, or thereabouts, but 
virtually prohibit it altogether after that date, by requiring five per cent 
additional premium on all the insurances if carried. 


Your committee, in making their enquiry regarding ships employed 
in the Baltic trade, find that, although the losses of ships during the 
winter season are frequently very numerous, and the premiums of in- 
surance vary from ten shillings in the spring to eight guineas in the 
winter, yet they are not attended by the same disastrous loss of life and 
sufferings of the crews ag in the case of the North American ships; if 
wrecked on the coast, the population is so great as generally to be 
able to give assistance, and if at sea, the number of vessels continually 
traversing those parts is such that the people are very soon relieved ; 
whereas in the case of a ship being wrecked in her passage home late 
in the seeson from America, there is little chance of any one passing in 
the same track until the spring of the following year. 


In following up their inquiry as to the cause of these great losses, 
your committee have been relieved from much difficulty by the almost 
unanimous opinion of every witness examined, that the primary cause 
ot all the mischief has been in the improper over-stowage of the ships, 
by carrying heavy loads of timber upon deck, and thus, whether with 
or without ballast in their holds, rendering them top-heavy, and liable 
to upset, or to be thrown upon their beam-ends, by the first heavy sea 
which strikes them. In alluding to this evidence, they would pointedly 
refer to that of Mr. Joseph Somes, who has had great experience at sea, 
and is now one of the largest shipowners in England, and who strongly 
recommends an act of parliament being passed, to prevent any load 
being taken upon deck ; and states that he can prove, to any reason- 
able mind, that the owner in the end loses by permitting his ship to 
carry a deck load, from the great wear and tear of the ship; the proof 
of this wear and tear is shown by the evidence of several of the witnesses 
who have surveyed ships after their arrival with heavy deck loads upon 
them, and found their fastenings loosened, seams opened, and beams 
broken. This also is strongly confirmed by the evidence of an eminent 
shipbuilder, well known to most members of the house, Mr. G. F. 
Young, late member for Tynemouth, and Mr. Jos. Adams, the foreman 
builder of her Majesty’s yard at Chatham. 


After a full consideration of the evidence received, your committee 
give it as their decided opinion that no deck loads should be suffered 
to be carried on any timber-laden vessels from North America, and 
that every inducement should be given towards promoting a fair and 
efficient survey of every ship in the merchant service. 

June 18, 1839. 
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AMERICAN EXPLoRING EXPEDITION. 


(From the New York Daily Express.) 


Copy of a letter from Lieut. Charles Wilkes, commanding the ex- 
poring expedition, to the Secretary of the Navy, duted 


U.S: Ship Vincennes, 


Orange Harbour, Terra del Fuego. Feb. 22, 1839. 


Srr,—I have the honour to advise you of my arrival with the squadron 
at this harbour, all in good health, on the 19th instant; this being the 
rendezvous I designated previous to carrying into effect your orders re- 
lative to exploring south in the antarctic circle, and the employment of 
the scientific corps in those regions. 


Since my departure from Rio de Janeiro on the 6th of January, I 
have had no opportunity of communicating with you. 


We had a long, though pleasant passage, owing to light winds to © 
Rio Nigro, on the coast of Patagonia, where your instructions carried 
me. Other duties have prevented my completing my report of the ob- 
servations there; it shall be forwarded, however, to you thie earliest op 
portunity, and will, [ hope, be satisfactory to you. 

We experienced some detention at Rio Nigro, owing to the exposed 
situation of the open roadstead, and regret to inform you that we lost 
four anchors and cables, one by the Peacock and three by the two 
tenders, all the vessels having been compelled to get under way and 
run off during a gale; the Peacock, Porpoise, and tenders, were com- 
pelled to slip their cables. 


On our return the next day the Porpoise recovered hers, but the 
others could not be obtained, after a diligentsearch, owing to their buoys 
having broken adrift; and, having completed all that your instructions 
required of me, I left Rio Nigro, on the 2nd of February for this ancho; 
rage. On my track here I passed through the straits of La Manure, 
around and within four miles of Cape Horn, with the squadron in com; 

any. 

I found the Relicf here engaged in preparing for us, ayreeably to my 
instructions to her commander. 

We have been also since our arrival constantly engaged in lai aed 
the vessel for a cruize to the antarctic regions Although 1am fully 
aware the attempt is hazardous and may probably be unsuccessful, yet 
advantages may accrue from it to our future operations in any attempt 
we may hereafter make, and | cannot forego the opportunity which the 
season yet affords of making the trial. 


I take leave to enclose herewith the instructions I have given for 
this cruize, which will give you full information in regard to our intend- 
ed movements. 

I shall leave the Vincennes only in this haibour, safely moored, and 
proceed with the Porpoise and tender Sea Gull, to endeavour to gain 
a further knowledge of the extent of Palmer’s land to the southward 
and castward, as there may be less ice in that vicinity at this late sea- 
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son than at any other time, the new ice not having yet formed, which 
I trust will enable me to gain information for any future attempt. 

Previous to leaving Rio de Janiero I was apprehensive, as I informed 
you, that I should be very late in the season for this duty. I shall en- 
deavour to improve our limited time to the best advantage, as will 
appear in the copies of my instructions herewith transmitted. 

The Vincennes will await my return here as long as practicable, and 
in the event of my detention by ice, she will proceed to Valparaiso, 
there to join the other vessels that may not be detained, with instruc- 
tions to Captain [!udson to carry out as far as possible previous to an 
attempt to aid me on the breaking up of the ice another season. 

The Peacock, Porpoise, and tenders, have been filled up with pro- 
visions from the Relief, and are well supplied with warm clothing, pre- 
served meats, and antiscorbutics, for any emergency, to make us com- 
fortable in case of detention. 

I take with me the pendulum and other instruments, to employ my 
time if we should be detained, which it will be my endeavour to avoid, 
for I am fully convinced of the delays and disadvantages such a deten- 
tion would cause to the more impoitant duties and operations of the 
expedition ; yet I trust, in the event of such an accident, our time will 
not be mispent or lost. 

1 have the honour to be, sir, most respectfully, 
Cnaries WILKEs, Commanding Exp. Ex. 


Hon. James K. Pavintne, 
Secretary of the Navy, Washington. 


ee ee le ee 


FRENCH EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 


The French frigate 4rtemise, 52 guns, Capt. La Place, left Hobart 
Town, on the 20th of February; her destination is not given, in the 
Colonial Papers, —The following is from the Sydney Herald :—The 
French corvettes L’ Astrolabe Commodore D’Urville, and Zelee Capt. 
Jacquinot, touched at Vavau and Hapai, and surveyed the group. 
The Zelee and L’ Astrolabe are discovery ships, and were fitted out 
in 1837, and after leaving the Fejees, will survey the Solomon Archipe- 
lago, and from thence will come to Port Jackson’ The voyage of these 
vessels is expected to be one of extraordinary interest, having been fit- 
ted out for the purpose of discovering a great southern continent, which 
has been reported to be in existence near the South Pole ; also to survey 
the whole of the islands of the South Pacific. They have already made 
several interesting discoveries one of which is an island to the South- 
ward of South Shetland, the exact situation of which | have not learnt. 
The Zelee and Astrolabe were built expressly for the purpose and are 
fitted out for three years, and the following is a copy of the inscription 
on the medals distributed hy them to the principal chiefs and people 
at the various islands touched: at :—‘Voyage, Autour Du Monde Ex- 
ploration Du Pole Australis ; Louis Philip I., Rot des Francois Cor- 
vettes L’ Astrolabe and Zelee, Monsieur Decampe De Rosanville, 
Vice Admiral Ministre De La Marine; Monsicur Dumont D’ Orville, 
Cupitaine Commodore L’Expedition.”” L’Astrolabe and Zelee have 
been farther.to the southward than preceding Navigators encountering 
very heavy weather, and blocked up in fields and mountains of ice for 
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several weeks; Commodore D’Urville stated at Tavau, that had the 
vessels not been built expressly for the voyage they must have been lost 
in the high latitudes. They gave up as fruitless the idea of discovering 
a southern Continent, and after enduring innumerable hardships, re- 
turned to the northward, mere wrecks. 


IMPORTANT TO OwNEKRS OF VESSELS. 


Lisbon, 11th Aprl, 1839, 

Art. 1 —All foreign ships entering the ports of this kingdom in 
ballast and loading a full cargo of salt, shall be free from the tonnage 
duty. Foreign ships entering any of the ports of this kingdom in 
ballast, and sailing out again to take a full cargo of salt at another of 
our ports, are equally free from the tonnage duty. 

Art. 2.—All foreign vessels entering the ports of this kingdom under 
Franquia, in order to complete their cargoes with salt, shall pay the 
duty of 100 reis per ton. 

Art. 3.—All foreign vessels entering the ports of this kingdom to 
discharge cargoes of merchandize, and here load a full cargo of salt 
shall pay the duty of 100 reis per ton. l 

Art. 4.—All foreign vessels, which, having paid the tonnage duty in 
one of the ports of this kingdom, suil in ballast to another port of the 
kingdom in order there to take a full cargo of salt, are entitled to 
receive back the duty paid in the first port, with the deduction merely 
100 reis per ton, on presenting to the competent authority a legal 
certificate of the said payment. 

Art. 5.—The dispositions of the article 7th, of the Royal decree of 
14th November, 1836, relative to the payment of tonnage duty 
on Portuguese vessels. are applicable to the articles 2, 3, and 4 of the 


actual law. 
Art. 6.—AIl former legislation, contrary to the present law, is here- 


by revoked. Shipping Gazette. 


Dawisn QUARANTINE CERTIFICATES. 


The following has been received from the Russian Consulate-Gene- 
ral :— 

‘< Sir,—I had the pleasure to communicate to you, by my letter of 
the 20th ult., the decision of the Imperial Russian Government, that 
all vessels bound to any Russian port in the Baltic, having on board 
suspected goods which have already been purified at any English qua- 
rantine establishment, and producing regular English quarantine certi- 
ficates, would be admitted in those ports without subjecting them ‘to a 
second purification. As this regulation tends also to vessels going from 
England with cottons, and requires them to be provided with English 
quarantine certificates, I have received instructions from my govern- 
ment to give information to the British mercantile and shipping interest 
that in future all vessels coming from England with cargoes consisting 
wholly or in part of cotton, must, on their arrival at their port of des- 
tination in the Baltic, produce to the custom house imstead of the Da- 
nish quarantine certificates, a special certificate from the Danish go- 
vernment, stating that their cargoes have been purified at the English 
quarantine establishments. 
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‘¢ This new regulation is applicable also to vessels bound to any of 
the Russian ports in the Baltic, having on board other suspected goods 
and having been purified in the English quarantine establishments, 
such vessels being required to produce similar certificates from the Da- 
nish government. : | 

‘¢ Requesting you will be good euough to communicate these new re- 
gulations to the committee for managing the affairs of Lloyd’s, I remain 
sir, your obedient servant, 
3 (Signed) ‘‘ G. N. BENKHAUSEN. 
‘* To M. Dobson, Esq.”’ 


Tap Queen Dowacer.—The particulars of this illustrious lady’s 
return to England, and of her disembarkation at Portsmouth, have 
long since been detailed in the different daily papers, more especially 
by those which are devoted to the registry of events connected with 
naval interests, and affecting to naval feelings. Our own notice of 
Queen Adelaide’s arrival, was from a variety of untoward circumstances 
far too brief, either to satisfy ourselves or those who regard our journal 
as a record of occurrences deserving more than an Ephemeral remem- 
brance. | ' 7 


We hasten therefore to make the following additions to our former 
announcement, desiring not only to preserve a memorial of the public 
respect paid to the character of her Majesty, by the formalities of her 
regal welcome home, but of those incidents which render it more than 
usually gratifying to national feeling. 


' The Hastings, 74, Captain Loch, appeared off Portsmouth on the 
Evening of the 23rd of May, and early on the Morning of the 24th the 
Commander in chief Admiral theHon.C. E Fleeming with his Flag 
Captain, Alexander Ellice M. P.—Accompanied by his Serene Highness 
Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar, nephew to the Queen, the Hon. W. 
Ashley her Majesty’s Treasurer and Chamberlain, and Lord Adolphus 
Fitz-Clarence, embarked on board the Hydra Steamer to pay their res- 
pects to her Majesty. The Hastings was towed to Spithead by the 
Hydra, receiving the customary salutes from the ships and garrison, and 
on dropping her anchor was immediately decorated with flags mm honor 
of the Sovereign’s birthday. At one o’clock she fired a salute with the 
other men of war. a 


~The Queen having signified her pleasure that the Commander in Chief 
and Lieut. Govr. should dine with her, on this day, Admiral Fleeming 
with the distinguished personages by whom he was accompanied, re- 
turned to the shore, and atsix in the evening again proceeded on board 
the Hastings for that purpose. 


On Friday the 25th, Queen Adelaide quitted the Hastings under a 
salute ; the yards were manned and the officers and ships company uni- 
ted in cheering the Royal Voyager as she departed in the Lightning 
Steamer to be landed on the British Shore. 

Her Majesty evinced much emotion on leaving the ship. The Steam- 
er went round the Hastings twice, and as she passed close on the star- 
board side of the vessel, her Majesty was again cheered, which she 
acknowledged by approaching the side of the steamer and waving her 
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handkerchief. Such scenes affect us whether we will or no, and tears 
aresaid to have glistened on the sun-browned cheek of many of our 
hardy tarson this occasion. 

The Queen made a very handsome present of silver plate to Com- 
mander Worth, and enhanced the gift by a necklace for his lady; a 
compliment which could not but be most gratifying. After his royal 
guest had quitted the Hastings, Captain Loch thus addressed the offi- 
cers and ship’s Company. 

‘< It is the Queen Dowager’s gracious pleasure that I should take 
this mode of informing the Officers and Ship’s company under my 
command, of the gratification and satisfaction her Majesty has received 
from their general good conduct while the Standard has been flying 
on board the Hastings. Queen Adelaide also takes this mode 
of bidding the Officers and Ship’s Company farewell, wishing them 
health and prosperity.”’ 

The garrison and each of the men-of-war saluted the standard as 
the steamer passed on towards the King’s stairs at the Dock-yard, 
where her Majesty was to disembark. Here a guard ot honor of the 
Royal Marines with their band and colours, was drawn up, and the com- 
mander in Chief, the Lieut. Governor and the Dock-yard Authorities 
were also in waiting. 

Immediately on the Queen Dowager’s landing she stepped into her 
carriage amidst the hearty cheers of the multitude assembled to witness 
her arrival. The troops of the garrison lined the route taken by 
the royal cortege as far as they could extend, and another royal sa- 
lute was fired from the fortifications of Portsea, as her Majesty passed 
through the Lion gates on her way to London. 

The beneficent disposition of the Queen Dowager is already well 
known in this country, and the testimony of enlightened zeal 
given by her for the spread of true religion, in the foundation, which 
through her liberality has been }aid of our national church at Malta, 
will be remembered by all true lovers of their country with pleasure ; 
but the following anecdote which we seme time since extracted from 
the columns of the Hampshire Telegraph, deserves a record of scarce 
less permanency than that noble proof of practical benevolence, as even 
more affecting to the individual feeling of British Sailors. 

The day previous to the arrival of the Hastings at Spithead, one of 
the seamen fell from the main-top-sail yard of that ship, during a 
heavy squall, and was killed on the spot. Tl.e Queen Dowager wished 
to have been at the expense of the young man’s funeral, but finding 
his messmates had previously expressed the same desire, her Majesty 
considerately gave way to their generous feeling, and instead, directed 
a tomb-stone to be erected to the deceased’s memory. On enquiry, no 
means existed on board the Hastings to trace whether the young man 
had left a widow or parents; but Queen Adelaide caused enquiry to 
be made, through the clergyman of the parish to which he belonged, 
from whom her Majesty learned that the young man had left a deserv- 
ing indigent mother, to whom the Queen Dowager has been pleased 
to grant a pension of seven shillings a week. | 

We sincerely trust that the improved state of the Queen Dowagr’s 
health will long continue, and with this hope close our notice of the 
interesting circumstances which we have here retraced. 
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For reducing Dresden Feet to English, and English Feet to 





Dresden. 
1 Dresden Foot == (€*329348 
1 English Foot = 1:076023 

<a - 

gf) no ge) ci sf 
| Engtish | Dresden jo , | English | Dresden 3 > | English 
3 Feet and ; Feet and 8 x Feet and: Feetand | & | Feet and 

Ea Dec. parts. Dec. parts.! Q x) ‘Dec. parts. Dec.iparts | Q4 

5 | 8 3 
1 0-929 1076 | 40 | 37-174 | 43-041 79, 73-418 
2 1-859 2°152 | 41 | 38°103 | 44117 §0. 74°348 
3 | 2-788 38°228 | 42 | 39°033 | 45°193 81) 75°277 
4{ 3717 4°304 | 43 | 39°962 | 46-269 82; 76°206 
6 4°647 3380 | 44 | 40°891 | 47°345 Se 77°136 
6 | 5:576 6456 | 45 | 41°821 | 48°421 84+ =78:065 
+7 | 6605 7532 | 46 | 42°750 | 49497 85} 78:995 
8 | 7:435 8608 | 47 | 43°679 | 50°573 86' 79-924 
9 8°364 9°684 | 48 | 44°609 | 51:649 87; 80°853 
10 | 9-293 | 10°760 | 49 | 45°538 | 52°725 88; 81°783 
1 11 | 10223 | 11°836 | 50 | 46°467 | 53°801 89, 82°712 
12 | 11°152 | 12°612 | 51 | 47:397 | 54°877 90} 83°641 
18 | 12081 | 13°988 | 52 | 48°326 | 55:953 91) 84571 
14 | 18°01] | 15°064 | 53 | 49°255 | 57-029 92) 85-500 
15 | 13°940 | 165140 | 54 | 00°185 | 58-105 93} 86°429 
16 | 14°869 | 17°216 | 55 | 51114 | 59°18] 94; 87°359 
17 | 15°:799 | 18°292 | 56 ! 52°043 | 60°257 95} 88-288 
18 | 16°728 | 19°368 | 57 | 52:°973 | 61°333 96} 89°217 
19 | 17°658 | 20°444 | 58.| 53:902 | 62°409 97) 90°147 
20 | 18587 {| 21°520 | 59 | 54°831 | 63°485 98; 91:076 
21 | 19516 | 22°596 | 60 | 55°761 | 64°56] 99| 92°005 
22 | 20-446 | 23°672 | 61 | 56-690 | 65°637 | 100} 92°935 
23 | 21-375 | 24°748 | 62 | 57°620 | 66713 | 150) 139-402 
24 | 22°304 | 25°824 | 63 | 58°549 | 67°789 | 200] 185°870 
25 | 23°234 | 26:901 | 64 | 59°478 | 68°865 | 250) 232°337 
26 | 24°163 | 27°977 | 65 | 60°408 | 69°941 | 300; 278°804 
27 | 25°092 | 29°053 | 66 | 61°337 | 71°017 | 350, 325:272 
28 | 26-022 | 80°129 | 67 | 62:266 | 72°094 | 400, 371°734 
29 | 26°951 | 81°205 | 68 | 63°196 | 73°170 | 450, 418°206 
30 | 27°880 | 32°281 | 69 | 64125 | 74°246 | 500; 464-676 
31 | 28°810 | 33°357 | 70 | 65°054 | 75°322 | 550; 511°141 
32 | 29°739 | 34:°433 | 71 | 65°984. | 76°398 | 600! 557-609 
33 | 30°668 | 35°509 | 72 | 66°913 | 77-474 | 650] 604°076 
34 | 31°598 | 36°585 | 73 | 67-842 | 78°550 | 700] 650°543 
35 | 82°527 | 37°66] | 74 | 68°772 | 79°626 | 750) 697-011 
36 | 33°456 | 38°737 | 75 | 69-701 | 80°702 | 800; 743-478 
37 | 34°386 | 39°813 | 76 | 70°630 | 81°778 | 850! 789-946 
38 | 35°315 | 40°389 | 77 | 71°560 | 82°854 | 900] 836-413 
$Y | 36°245 | 41°965 | 78 | 72°489 | 83°930 |1000) 929°348 
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New Books. 


On THE NeEcessiry oF Harsours oF ReruGe and their proved 
utility in that part of the British Channel called the Narrows, §c,— 
ty K.B. Martin, Harbour-master, Ramsgate. hidd, Tavtsiock 
Street, Covent Garden 1839. 


This useful pamphlet should have received an earlier notice but for 
circumstances unavoidable ; however, we shall endeavour to make up 
for our tardiness by calling to it the attention of the merchants, ship 
owners and underwriters of this flourishing land, to whom it was 
addressed. It plainly shews the truth of the assertion in its title, and 
that a refuge harbour ‘‘ saves from the wear and tear, and wreck of 
ocean, a nation’s commercial wealth, and preserves the lives of her 
brave mariners in peace; and it is a nerve of defence and supply in 
war’. ‘* Wherever’, says the author “an efficient Port of Refuge is 
constructed, there the country flourishes, and there the people thrive.’” 
These argumeuts are not unworthy the attention even of members of 
parliament ! 


—= 


Anatysis or 100 VoraGes To AND FROM INDIA ann CuHINa, 
pe formed by ships in the H.E.I.C. Service with remarks on the advan- 
tages of Steam power applied as an auxiliary aid to shipping, and 
suggestions for a thereby the communication with India via the 
Cape of Good Hope. To which is added an appendix containing a des- 
cription of Melville's Patent Propellers—by Henry Wise, late chief officer 
of hs Honourable Company’s ship Edinburyh.—Allen and Co. Leaden- 

au Street. 


This is a valuable book. The grand object of the author is, to shew 
the great advantage of applying steam power in navigation conjointly 
with sails, in its most economical and therefore most effectual manner. 
Our nautical readers are quite aware, that there are occasions 
when the use of steam power would be most desirable ; and that there 
are others, when a fair wind renders a vessel comparatively independant 
of it: but the judicious combination of sail and steam remained a dest- 
_deratum. The application of steam power, not to interfere with the 
arrangements of a ship, her mast, sails, &c., so as to effect that com- 
bination and to leave either of them their full effect, a dana of the 
other, was not without its difficulties, and appears to have occupied 
the attention of Mr. Melville. This gentleman by a very ingenious con- 
trivance in his propellers, appears to have succeeded in overcoming 
those difficulties ; the necessary machinery and propellers occupying 
but a small portion of the ship, and leaving her when required entirely 
under the influence of her sails. Such an invention has no small claim 
to notice in the present day; bringing with it the great recommendation 
of securing a reduction of the time usually occupied without such 
means in performing voyages to distant parts of the world at the least 
cost. The advantages of it are fully illustrated by an account judiciously 
condensed by Mr. Coleman of Milman street, London, of 100 passages 
performed between this country and her eastern possessions; which 
accpunt forms the bulk of the work, and shews that a saving of time 
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amounting to about one third of each voyage may be gained! This is 
decidedly important, and hence the great value of the work. While 
therefore, we point out Mr. Melville’s propellers to the attention of 
capitalists, we can equally recommend Mr. Coleman’s labours to East 
India navigators as a valuable reference. On the whole we congratulate 
the author, in having so succesfully dealt with his subject ; and are fully 
satisfied that the times have arrived when his endeavours must he 
turned to account. 


ScienTiric Memoirs, selected from the translations of the Forcign 
Academies of Science and learned Societies and from Foreign 
Journals.—Edited by Richard Taylor, F.S.A.—Vol. I1., Part V. 
June 1839. e , . 


Doubts respecting the practicability of continuing this work without 
furthur encouragement and support from the public had caused Mr. 
Taylor to suspend its publication: but induced by the recommendation 
of persons on whose judgment of its utility he could rely, he now sends 
forth the present number. We have no other motive in noticing the 
book, than the conviction of its claim on the attention of all the lovers of 
science among us, who, in its pages are furnished with a mass of highly 
useful and interesting information, which to many of them, indeed we 
may say to most of them, would without Mr. Taylor’s labours have 
remained quite inaccessible.—The present number contains Mr Jacobi’s 
Electro Magnetic Experiments; Messrs. Gauss and Weber’s results 
of the observations made by the Magnetic Association in 1836 ; and 
Professor Rose’s paper on the combination of ammonia with carbonic 
acid, | 


ee 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


PROMOTIONS. 
Comr. W.N. Fowell. Lieut. D. Elliot. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


ADELaipE. R. C.—E. Earle to command. ARRow. — Lieut. 
W. Kobinson to the command, Vice Sullivan invalided. BRritTannra.— 
Mate, Hon. J.:W. S. Spencer. Sec. Mas. W. Forster. Curio, —Sur. 
J. E. Goodridge. Mid. V. G. Hickley. Coast Guarp. - Capt. 
F. E. Loch late of the Hastings, to be Inspector General, in 
Scotland, vice Knight deceased. Comrs. W. Mc Ilwaine, H. D. 
Twysden, C. J. F. Newton, J. Wheadley, J. Gordon, E. J. Parrey, W. 
Shallard, & C. W. Riley to be eee oe Vice R.S. Hay 
J. Oake, A.S.*Pearson, E. Richards, J. T. Warren, G. Baker, D. Peat and 
J. Pulling, term of service expired. Lieuts. J. B. Hookley, R. F. King. 
CrocopiILE.— Mate, R. G. Smith. Curacoa.—Mates, C. R. Egerton 
for age to Calliope. Nav. Ins. R. C. Saunders. ExcE.LLent.—Mates 
C. fr. James, W. A. R. Lee. Add. Clerk, F. Siddall Purser, Ass. Surg. E. 
H. Me Clee, Vice Hopley.. Gorcon, St. V.—Capt. W. H. Henderson. 
Lieut. F. T. Brown. Purser, R. Lewer. Ass. Surg. O. Hagan, \.D, 
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Greerwicu Hos.—G. Decoeurdeux, out-pensioner. Hypna.—Mate, 
G. H. Clarke, from ExcrLient. Lity.—Mate, C. G. Wilkie. Mid. R. 
Berrington. MaGniricent.—Lient. I. H. Page, additional. MELVILLE 
Lieut.H. Dumaresq,G.Sprigg. Nragara—Com. J. Duffill. Mate,M. M. 
Duncan. Princess CHARLOTTE— Lieu. H. E. 8. Winthrop. RE&vENGR 
Mid. A. F. Shawe, Vol. 1st. cl. W. Lambard. Saracen—Master and Pilot. 
C.H. Millen. Stac — Lieu. J. Compton. WincnestEr—-Mates. J. 
Hamilton from EXxcELLENT, and T, Woodman. Ags. Surg. W. Peacock, 
H. B. Pritchard, N. J. Hayden additional. 

The following Mates have passed for Lieuts. at the Naval College, Messrs. 
W. R. Lee, M. Duncan, A. Bland, A. Glen, E. L. Moore, T. C. Woodman, 
W.G. Mansfield, B. H. Paget. 


Movements oF Her Majesty’s SHips 1N COMMISSION. 


At Home. . 


ApoL1o, 46.—28rd June, arr. at Ports. from E. Indies. Curo, I6,— 
Comr. Freemantle, 16th July, left Ports. for Plym. and Mediterr. Corn- 
WALLIS, 74, Capt. Sir R. Grant, 15th June, arr. at Plym. fr W. Indies; 
2nd July, pd. offt Curacoa, 24. Capt. J. Jones, 5th July, left Sheerness ; 
8th, arr. at Ports. Hanrarien, 18, 10th July, arr. at Ports. from S. Ame- 
rica; 18th, pd. off. Liantnine, St. V., 9th July, at Ports. fr. Lisbon. 
PowERFUL, 84, Capt. Napier, 30th June, left Cork for Mediterr. Roza, 
10, Lt. Chas. Hall, 26th vate. left Plym. for Spain. WINCHESTER, 52, 
22nd June, left Sheerness for W. Indies ; 6th July at Ports. 

In Harsour.—Britannia, Victory, Revenge, Excellent, Royal George, 
Lily, Pantaloon, Messenger, St. V. 

T SpITHEAD.—Hastings, Winchester, Curacoa. 


ABROAD. 


ACHERON, St. V., Lt. Kennedy, 18th June, arr. at Gibr. and ret. to 
Malta. Acorn, 16, Comr. Adams, 18th May, arr. at Ascension from 
Sierra Leone. ALGERINE, 10, Lt. Thomas, 13th May, left Bombay for 
Trincomalee. ANDROMACHE, 28, Capt. Baynes, 9th June, P. Edward’s 
Island. Asia, 84, Capt. W. Fisher, 19th June at Malta fr. Palermo. 
BEaGLE, Surv. V., Comr. T. Wickham, Mar. at Sydney. BELLEROPHON, 
80, Capt. T. Jackson, 18th June at Malta, fr. Palermo. Brisx, 3, 22nd 
May at Ascension, fr. Sierra Leone. Buzzarp, 3, Lt. Com. J. Stoll, 18th 
June, arr. at N. York fr. Barbadoes. Castor, 36, Capt. E. Collier, 18th 
June at Majta fr. Palermo. CHaryspis, 8, Hon. Lt. Gore, 25th May, © 
at Jamaica. CLEOPATRA, 26, Capt: Lushington, 5th June left Halifax for 
Newfoundland. Cotumsia, 2, 14th June at Halifax fr. Jam. Con- 
FIANCE, 2, 16th June, at Malta fr. Palermo. Crocopi Le, 28, 8th June 
left Halifax forJam. Cur rw, 10. Lt. Ross, 8th June, arr. at Madeira. 
Daruneg, 18, 20th June, Cadiz; 80th, Lisbon. Donraat, 78, Capt. T. 
Drake, 24th J une, Tagus. EprnBurRGH, 74, Capt. W. H. Henderson, 8th 
June arr. at Halifax fr. Bermuda. Esrorr, 10, 24th June, Tagus. Fry, 
18, 21st Mar. at Valparaiso. Gan@es, 84, 6th July left Lisbon for Malta. 
Hermes, St. V., Lt. W. Blount, 30th June, lett Marseilles for Malta.. 
Hornet, 4, 16th May at Janmica from Chagres; 19th, sa. for Bermuda. 
Hypra, St. V., Comr. Milward, 4th July, arr. at Lisbon fr. Plym: and 

roc. to Gibr. ImPpLaoaBLE, 74, Capt. Harvey, 6th July, left Lisbon for 

alta. INconsTANT, 36, Flag of Ad. Sir. T. Harvey, 21st May arr. at Hali- 
fax. MADAGASCAR, 46, 7th June, left Halifaz for Quebec. MEDEa«, 4, St.V.. 
4th June left Halifax for Sydney re Meera, St. V.. 19th June at 
Malta. MINDEN, 74, Capt. A. R. Sharpe, C.B., 19th June at Malta fr. 
Naples. MopgrstE, 18, 23rd April at Jam. PanTALoon, 10, 25th May 
arr. at Quebec. PErtorvs, 16, Com. F. Harding, 5th Mar. ret. to Sydney, 
Commodore ill, PEMBROKE, 74, Capt. F. Moresby, 15th June, lett 
Malta for Palermo. Prot, 16, Comr. G. Bamsay, 21st April at Jamaica. 
PIQuE, 36, Capt. E. Boxer, 26th May at Halifax ; 3rd’ June, St. John’s 
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20th off Grosse Island. Princess CHarvorrr, 104, Flag Adm. Sir R. 
Stopford, 18th June at Malta fr. Palermo. RHADAMANTHUs, St. V., 
Comr. A. Wakefield, 6th June left Malta for Palermo ; 12th returned ; 
12th July sa. Rina@pove, 16, Comr. S. Nixon, 18th May at Halifax ; 4th 
June, sa. for Sydney. (C.B.) Ropney, 92, Capt. H. Parker, 9th June, 
left Malta for Palermo; 19th, ret. Rover, 18, Comr. C. Eden, 20th 
April, Jam. Sare.uirs, 18. Com. T. Robb, 18th May at Havanna. SEr- 
PENT, 16, Com. R. L. Warren, 28th May at Bermuda from Havana. 
Skrpsack, 5, Lt. J. Robinson, 9th April, left Jam. for Bermuda. Snake, 
16, Com. A. Milne, 6th June arr. at Halifax ; 7th, sa. for Bermuda. Ta- 
LAVERA, 74, Capt. W. B. Mends, 19th June at Malta fr. Palermo. Tar- 
TARuS, St. V. 22nd May, at Jamaica. TrincvuLo, 16, Com. H. E. Coffin, 
24th June Cadiz. VxEsTAL, 26, 15th June, at Halifax fr. Bermuda. Vor- 
cano, St. V., 19th June at Malta fr. Ionian Ids; 13th July ret. Wan- 
DERER, 16, Com. T. Bushby, 8th June, vey of Fundy. asP, 16, Lt. 
Crozier, 19th June, left Gibr. on a cruise. EAZLE, 10, Com. John Simp- 
son, 19th June, at Malta fr. Palermo; 13th July, ret. WrLLESLEY, 74, 
Flag R. Adm. Sir Fred. Maitland, 15th May, left Bombay tor Trincoma- 
ty WINCHRSTER, 52, Capt. E. Sparshott, 16th July, left Ports. for W. 
ndies. 


Biatus, MARRIAGES, AND Deatus. 


Births, 
In Rochester Terrace on the 12th June, 
the lady of Captain Washington R.N., of a 
60 


D. 

On 29nd instant at Donaghadee, the 
lady of Captain Camonilleri, R.N., Inspec- 
sa Commander of Coast Guard, of a son. 

t Chudleigh, on the 25:h, the lady of 
Capt. T. Powney, R.N., K.H., of a 
daughter. 


Mari tages. 

At Pitfirrane, Fife, on the 10th., instant, 
by the Rev. E. Romsay, Robert H. S. 
Jackson, -, second son of the late Lieut. 
General Jackson, and Lieut., in the 97th 

» to Elizabeth, youngest daughter of 
Adm. Sir. P. Halkett, of Pitfirrane, Bart., 
G.C.H. 

At Canford, June 24, Lieut. John Bil- 
lingsley, R.N., to Charlotte, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Robert Hieks, Esq., Banker 
of Ringwood. 

At Stoke Church, Plymouth, Mr. Robert 
Simmons, Purser, R.N., to Mrs Langley. 


Dea ths. 

At Sea, on the 3rd of June, Com. Wm. 
Hen. Hallowell Carew, of H.M.S. Harrier ; 
third son of the late Adm. Sir. Benj. Hallo- 
well Carew, G.C.B. 

In Wimpole-street, Lady Carew, wife of 
Captain Sir Thomas Carew, R.N. 

At Stoke, near Plymouth, Mrs, Holt, 
wife of Captain W. Holt, R.N. 


On the 4th inst., in the Polygon, Bristol 
Hot Wells, Lieut. John Andrews Reeve, 


R.N. 

‘i On the 6th inst. Elizabeth, wife of ee 
ooper, Esq. R.N., and youngest daughter 

of shila T G. Brainsian: Faq. of Si cceis 

At Lebeck house, Hotwells, June 24th, 
Peter Hugh Jekyll Lewis Rye, Esq., only 
son of Capt. Peter Rye, R.N., aged 32. 

At Gravesend, near Torpoint, on Sunday 
last, aged 67, Mrs. Sarah Tickel, widow of 
the late Wm. Tickel, Esq., Purser, R. N. 

At her residence, near Wells. July 1, at 
a very advanced age, Mrs. Gambier, relict 
of the late Vice-Admiral James Gambier. 

At Bath, June 23, Maria, second 
daughter of Capt: John Davies, R.N., in 
her 13th year. . 

In the East Indies, lately, on board of 
Her Majesty’s Ship Wellesley, Mr. Row- 
land Bateman, Mate of that ship. 

On the 15th of March, on board the ship 
Roslin Castle, on his passage from Sydne 
to London, Mr. M. Goodsir, Surg. R.N. 

At Southsea, on the Ist. instant, Mary 
Elizaheth, only daughter of Lieut. Wm. 
Lester, R.N., aged 15 

On Sunday, the 23d. inst., in the 34th 

ear of her age, Louisa Jane, wife of George 

rvine Scott, Esq., of Kensington-square, 
and third daughter of the late Vice Admiral 
Matthew Henry Scott. 

At Anglesey. on the 21st. instant., aged 
10 years, Charlotte Sarah Bayne, fifth and 
a daughter of R. Hallilay Esq., 

N. 


On the 30th April, in his 28th year Dr. 
D. Campbell, Surg. of H.M.S. Melville.” 
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METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER, 


From the 21st of June, to the 20th July, 1839. 
kept at Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, by Mr. W. Rocexrson, of the Royal 



























































Observatory. 

cS . {| Barometer. | Faure. Trer. WIND. 
es | Inthe Shade. | | WEATHER. 
AA Quarter Stren 
2 | Fs — Peyety 272) 7. lays 
S| S| 9am. | Sram] § | 03 Ss |s sei taba eS A.M. P.M. 

InDec'In Dec.; 0 | 0 | o | © | 
21 | F | 29°82 | 29°84 |66|71/59|73/SW |SWi5/6| Qbe Qbe 
221% | 29°64 | 29°50 |62/72155'64/ S | 8.16|6| Op (2) Op (3) 
23 | Su | 29°45 | 29°60 | 61/65/55; 67;/SW |SW17|7| Qbep 2) | Qbep(3 
24|M_ | 29°83 | 29°87 |63/69154'70| W |/SW'7/7| Qp(2) Qbe 
25 | Tu | 29°96 | 29:94 | 63/73 55/73) SW | SW {3/3 Be Be 
961 W | 29°55 | 29°49 | 68 |69'56!71| SE SW 4/5 Be Otlr (3 
27 | Th | 29°88 | 29°86 | 63 | 68 | 53; 68; SW | SW! 4/4 Be Or (4) 
28 | F | 29°66 | 29°68 | 60/60| 51/63) 8 | NW.6/7]| Qbethr (2)| Qor (4) 
291g | 29:94 | 30°02 | 51/55| 49/59; NW | NW;7/6| Qod (2) Qo 
30 | Su | 30°14 | 30°18 | 50/54/43, 55|NW| N 4 3 Be O 
1|M_ | 30°32 | 30°32 | 53/60) 40 62| N | N {3/4 O Be 
2| Tu | 30°30 | 30°30 | 56|61/47|/67| W | NW)2/2| = Ofm Bem 
31 w | 30°31 | 30-25 | 61/68! 52) 69|NE | NE /2/2 O Be 
41 Th | 30-21 | 30-20 | 63|75|52|76!NE | NE |2/2 B Be 
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JunE—Mean height of the Barometer=29:924 inches: Mean Tempera- 
ture=60'7 degrees: Depth of Rain fallen=1-70 inches. 


TO OUR FRIENDS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


_ Anaceident having occured to our last number by which a whole line was omitted in 
p. 483, our subscribers are requested to supply the defect by substituting the leaf 
accompanying our present number. 

We regret that the great number of Cuts and Plates which the hurricane papers of 
Stormy Jack require for their illustration prevents our immediate attention to them. 
They shall however not fail to appear as we can get them forward. 

Mr. Davy’s useful paper in our next. 

We have endeavoured to make out the return voyage of the Cordelia but have not yet 
succeeded to our wishes. We shall be obliged in any future communication if the writer 
will let his lines be further apart. 

Mexicano shall receive our attention. 

We are obliged by Mu. W. Dovrry’s attention and shall be glad of the remarks on 
Bass's Strait to appear with his present important communication in our next: 


LONDON : T. GOODE, PRINTER, 12 WILDERNESS ROW, CLERKENWELL, 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 
SEPTEMBER 1839. 


PassaGES OF HER Masesty'’s snip CoRNWALLIS.—North America 
and West India station—Captain Sir Richard Grant. 


NortH coast oF Cusa.—A survey of the Bajos de Los Colorados 
with the coast to Matanzas, published in 1837, is a most valuable 
document, and greatly facilitates the navigation round Cape Antonio 
to the Havana, or through the Florida strait; it is on a scale of 7} 
inches to a degree, and to be had at the Havana Admiralty for two 
dollars. The Colorados are well defined and appear not so extensive 
or dangerous as laid down on our charts; the shoal off Bahia Honda 
is marked doubtful and the coast line well delineated. These advan- 
tages, with a knowledge of the remarkable high-lands of Buenavista, 
the Cockscomb mountains, Saddle hill, Dolphin hill, the Table land of 
Mariel, the Maidens’ paps, Iron hills and Matanzas, are of infinite 
importance and enable the navigator to proceed with great confidence, 
Such a chart would be a valuable addition to our West India chart 
box.* 

The season of the Norths on this coast, is from October to about the 
end of March; their strength is seldom over No. 6, and their general 
characteristic, dark gloomy weather with heavy rain for the first 24 
hours, thence very hazy and fine. During this period the high-lands 
are much obscured, it is therefore advisable to keep well in, which, as 
the coast is clean to within three miles, is unattended with danger. 
The Norths occupy half the season above mentioned and are succeeded 
by easterly and southerly winds which occasionally blow strong for 
two or three days. The eastern or gulph stream is much influenced by 
the frequent north winds blowing across its course. It flows steadily 
about mid-channel and on the Florida side, as if the current of the 
Mexican gulf, after receiving the impetus of the Mississipi, set S.East- 
erly round the Tortugas and S. Western coast of Florida. In the sea- 
son of the regular trade-wind it has been found to strike the coast of 
Cuba about Bahia Honda filling up the whole channel and pursuing 
its steady course; but the frequency of the Norths causes a south- 
westerly set and prevents its reaching the coast until near the meridian 
of the Havana. 


* We believe that this chart has been introduced into those of the 
Admiralty recently published. 
ENLARGED SERIES.—-NO. 9.—voL FoR 1859. 4c 
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Ships from Havana towards Jamaica should go by cape Antonio 
while there is a chance of Northers; by their assistance very short 
passages have recently been made. 

In addition to the high-lands above mentioned, are the entrances of 
the harbours, particularly that of Port Mariel which is remarkable from 
a martello tower and a church conspicuously placed. The port appears 
under the western slope of the Table-land. 

Havana.—The Cabana or north side of the entrance of this spacious 
harbour is a high ridge, the descent of which is nearly perpendicular ; 
this is crowned with extensive battlements overlooking the city and 
commanding the surrounding country, while fronting the sea the land 
forms a glacis nearly to the coast. At the extreme point of entrance 
the land terminates in a mass of rock on which stands the Morro castle, 
the light-house and signal station. This range of fortifications, toge- 
ther with Fort Principe to the west, a row of palm-trees and the lesser 
elevations, encompass the plain on which in a semicircular form stands 
the city of Havana. These prominences direct to the port, and at night 
an excellent revolving light * can be seen at an offing of from 6 to 7 
leagues. | 

The canal or inlet to this fine harbour is nearly two cables length 
across, but contracted by the shoal on the south side to a little over 
one. The shoal runs out from La Punta and extends half way up the 
passage where it has a small buoy named St. Elmo. On the north 
side, the shoal called the Capstan shoal, which is just inside the Morro, 
and does not run out from the shore more than } mile, is marked by a 
large flat beacon buoy. The inlet is three fourths of a mile long in a 
N.W. and S.E, direction, simple in its pilotage, requiring no other 
guidance but the eye and such attention to the sails as the circum- 
stances would suggest. For instance a large ship rounding the Morro 
close with the trade wind, would provide for the head sails being 
becalmed under the high-land, when the wind pressing with increased 
force on the high poop and after sails would throw her head up against 
the helm and probably run her on the rocks ; it is therefore advisable 
to have the driver brailed up and the after braces manned. Again with a 
S.E. channel, the trade-wind which is considered to blow from N.E. to 
S.E, must frequently be very scant. When such is the case, it will 
be necessary to pass close to the capstan buoy; keep sail on the ship 
and though the sails may be nearly aback, she will yet fetch up past the 
St. Elmo shoal, when by edging a little off, the flaws will for an instant 
fill. The shipping at the cavalry wharf may be rounded close, so that 
with attention, vessels push into this harbour with very doubtful winds 
—with the wind right out it is impossible, and in preference to beating 
about I would advise anchoring on the Morro bank just at the entrance. 


_* We shall be glad of any other particulars of it. 
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The Regla bank is half a mile in extent, stretching from Regla point 
towards the harbour mouth, and is exactly in the fair way; parts of it 
are dry at low water and the outer limits marked by flat buoys. The 
shoal of la Luz is in the centre of the harbour and by the plan has 4 fms. 
on it. Jt has however only 18 feet on it,—with this knowledge ships 
must be careful in selecting a birth so far in. { strongly recommend ships 
of the line to bring to, short of the shoals. The best anchorage in the 
harbour being at two cables distance from the Machina wharf, marked 
No. 12 on the plan of the harbour, with the admiralty house (No. 11) 
bearing from 8.W. to W.N.W. in 7 fms. fast holding ground, moor 
with 4 shackles on the north anchor and 3 on the S.W. It may be 
useful to mention that all the danger buoys, except the St. Elmo, are 
flat and nearly awash with the water. 

The merchant shipping are at the city wharfs or in tiers on the Caba- 
na shore: their forests of masts displaying the flags of nearly all the 
maritime nations—the various men-of-war—a large fortified city— 
steamers, and the bustle of trade are sufficient indications to the stran- 
ger that he has arrived at a place of very great and flourishing 
commerce. 

The slave vessels are interspersed among the shipping on the Cabana 
shore and areeasily distinguished by their very neat and rakish appear- 
ance. At the time I write there are upwards of twenty Ships, Brigs, 
Brigantines, and a fanciful variety of Schooners ; scarcely a day passes, 
but some of them slip out always under the Spanish flag, and others 
having run their cargo, hoist the Portuguese colors, and boldly come in. 
The two largest and finest, are the ships Venus and Socorro, each 
about 350 tons. They are much masted, in fact all legs and wings; I 
was surprized at their immense topsails. They are two beautiful cor- 
vettes, pierced for 20 guns, fitted in most costly style and well found. 
The Venus is as sharp as our river steamers, and looks rather ticklish ; 
her first voyage she made in 3 months and 14 days, landing close to the 
Havana 830 slaves: it was considered the best speculation that had been 
made for a considerable time, and well rewarded the proprietors who 
made the Captain a present of 20,0008, The Socorro arrived, having 
landed near Port Mariel, 570 slaves, upwards of 200 having died on the 
passage. I went on board just as she anchored, she was very filthy, 
had thrown her guns overboard or landed them. The Captain, who 
was a frenchman, said they had had very bad weather, he was chuckling 
at having eluded the Nimrod, which vessel came in about an hour after 
him, she had 2 chronometers by Barraud and Arnold, excellent com- 
passes, indeed no expense is spared to ensure speed and safety, An 
ex-Lieut. of our service is said to have made several very successful 
voyages. Thenumber of slave vessels have much increased within the last 
3 years, and each ves3el is required to make more voyages, What with. 
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insurances and the small number captured as compared with the great 
number fitted out, the loss and check is trifling ; on an average I was 
informed by a Spanish Merchant whose authority may be relied on, our 
captures do not amount to more than 3 per cent- 

The Barracones or Barricades, places where the slaves are confined 
and exhibited for sale, are all situated about a mile outside the city, 
they have grounds attached sufficient to raise most of the food and the 
establishments have the appearance of order and cleanliness. The 
different apartments, which are very large rooms or covered enclosures, 
had about 100 slaves in cach, who had been sorted as to age, size and 
sex. The Barracones were well filled, the demand was great and the 
stock easily kept up. A Spanish gentleman who had purchased eight 
slaves and was selecting others, afforded an opportunity of observing 
this singular and heartless transaction. Fora healthy able person he 
paid 400 dollars. We were asked how many we wanted but were soon 
made out to be English, and taken no farther notice of. A short resi- 
dence at Havana will convince any one of the increase and success of 
the slave trade; no other speculation can compete with it; its returns 
are so great that fair and honorable commerce appears dull in compari- 
son. In concluding this short notice of slaves and slave ships, I may 
mention, as to the difficulties of condemning, owing to false papers, 
that the Venus has three sets, Spanish, Portuguese and American, for 
one of which 10,000 dollars were paid. 

AMERICAN Suips oF War. The Corvette Levant of twenty 32 pr. 
7ft. long guns, is a new class of vessel, being larger and in all greatly 
superior to the Natches and Boston class, of which ten were built in 
1826 and 8. Ten of the new class are ordered to be built, of which 
number the Cyane and Levant are completed. The tonnage of the 
Levant is 860 tons, she has a round stern and appears a very strong 
built ship, with a crew of 250 men. Capt Hiram Paulding with four 
Lieutenants, a Master, &c. and a professor of mathematics, are among 
her officers; of midshipmen, passed and unpassed, she has a large 
proportion. The Boston is 650 tons, with eighteen 32 pr. cannonades, 
and two long 24 prs., with a crew of 200 men—both classes of vessels 
are very deep waisted, thick sides and particularly stout lower masts. 
The Boston has nearly completed her three years, and in that time has 
had two captains, nine lieutenants, two masters and numerous other 
changes. This happens in consequence of the officers applying for 
leave, when they are immediately superceded. An officer seldom 
remains more than a year on ship board, and usually divides his time 
between services afloat and leave on shore. The schooner Wave 
also arived ; she mounts one long brass 9 pr. and has a sliding keel, 
draws 6 ft. when up, and 16 down; this vessel, which has several 
officers with a fine crew, and some long fast boats, is employed in the 
Florida war against the Seminoles Indians. 
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Two American vessels from Boston, the schooner Greyhound, 
Walch Master, and the brig Isaac McKim, Captain Clarke, have 
made remarkably fast passages to Valparaiso, one in 60 and the other 
in 65 days— this is equal to steam. 

The American West India Squadron consists of a frigate, four cor- 
vettes and two schooners. 

The Spanish Squadron has dwindled to a frigate, and a few small 
vessels. I observed that the frigates rudder chains were shackled to a 
very large iron bolt, about 4 ft. long, projecting from the after part of the 
rudder—this, if any thing happened to the rudder-head, could be rea- 
dily used to steer the ship by. 

Fort Casana. As a marked favour the English officers were 
permitted to visit this strong hold of the Havanese. Much preparation 
was made, and at the end of a fortnight the Count de Mirasol of Bilboa 
notoriety, who. is the Lieut. Governor, and his staff, accompanied us ; 
and: after inspecting the Corona regiment, their barracks, &c., crossed 
over and had a steep ascent to the fort. The works are very extensive, 
and mount near 200 pieces of cannon; the guns had been recently 
blacked, but their decayed state was still apparent. It reminded us of 
St. Juan de Ulloa; the description of guns was the same, the greater 
number being iron, and none over 24lbs.; the carriages were in a simi- 
lar condition. The site of this imposing fortress was chosen by the 
Earl of Albemarle, who with 50 cannon and 8 mortars became master 
of the surrounding country, and Havana capitulated—this happened in 
August 1762. 

From Havana To Bermupa. 20th. March, at daylight made sail 
and stood out of the harbour, Edinburgh in company bound to Ja- 
maica; the Modeste followed an hour later. Came out with a fine 
breeze at S.E. whichwe found outside to be E.S.E.; stood to the N.E. 
goiny 6 knots, at 9h. a.m. the Modeste was on our weather beam, and 
at noon she was hull down on our weather bow. Tacked ship and saw 
no more of her ; she is a stiff ship, sails well, and is a splendid man of 
war. 

It is advisable to sail from Havana early in the morning and stand off 
on the starboard tack until noon, when it generally happens that the 
wind draws to East and E.N.E. allowing a good lay along the land. 
_In this way a ship will have worked up to Matanzas by sunsct, and be 
in the most favorable position for going off all night on the starboard 
tack. If the wind will allow, keep a good full at N.E. which will reach 
into mid-channel of the Florida reef. No fear need be entertained about 
Cay Sal, as the current sets about N.E. 2 to 3 kts per hour. Of course 
during the Norths the current will have a more easterly direction, and 
incline towards the Cay Sal and Bahama Banks, at which time it will 
be necessary to borrow more on the Florida shore. Having left Ma- 
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tanzas at 645 p.m. we continued on the starboard tack, and at noon 
next day were 55 miles from Gun Cay, having had the current N. 40° 
E. 2’ per hour. Gun Cay Light House,* which is white, was when 
first seen from the mast-head reported to be a sail. At 6 30 the light 
bore E.b 8S. 3S. and being just visible from the 6th rattling up the 
mizen rigging which is 40 feet above the sea, must have been distant 15 
miles. Working up the reckoning from noon to this time, viz. 64 hrs. 
gives for the current N. 11° E. 22'. We now steered N. 4 W. which 
cleared the strait and at noon (22nd.) the Maternillo Reef bore S.S.E. 
42 miles, the stream having set us during the remaining 174 hours N. 7° 
W. 48 miles. We were now fairly in the Atlantic Ocean, and the wind 
drawing round from East to S.E. and South, a N.E. b E. course was 
shaped for Bermuda, which though not direct is yet to be preferred, as 
in eight cases out of ten the wind will be at S.W., West, N.W. and 
North. A gale or very strong breeze may be expected from the N.W. 
quarter, when having attained a good weather position it will be easy 
on the port tack to make the islands. This was the case with Corn- 
wallis and we got a pilot on the 7th day from Havana, which is consi- 
dered a most excellent passage. 


Tue Gutr Stream anD Weep. The mean temperature of the 
Mexican Sea in the month of April and four preceding months is 74° 
and that of the Florida stream from the Tortugas to the Maternillo 
Reef 78°. In the Havana harbour it is 74°, and to the Southward 
from Jamaica to Cape Antonio 80°. This vast volume of water, called 
the Gulf stream, may be considered as the grand artery of the Atlantic 
Ocean ; its temperature at depths of 2 to 300 fms have been found the 
same, and after sweeping along the coast of the United States it will be 
found on the meridian of Halifax flowing through a sea nearly at the 
freezing point, having preserved a temperature of 74° with an atmos- 
phere on its surface 24° less, This portion of the stream has deservedly 
obtained the title of ‘‘ the region of storms;” J know no name more 
appropriately bestowed. Our experience is, that having crossed it eight 
times in this good old ship, we have six times encountered gales of wind; 
nor is it to be considered that a single gale is the sole penalty, for it 
frequently happens that the passage has to be struggled through in a 
series of them. Why then may I ask should our merchant shipping 
ever dream of following the course of this boisterous stream in preter- 
ance to the shorter and safer route by the Bermuda Islands. This 
should be a serious question to the navigator, on his clearing the 
Florida strait; not that fine weather may not often be met with; 
still experience teaches that the contrary very greatly prevails. 

The difference of temperature passing out of the stream 80 miles 


* See a drawing and description of this light in our vol, for 1836 p. 677, 
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north of the Maternillo Reef, was 6°, viz. from 78° to 72°, the follow- 
ing day it was 69°, and then 66° on to Bermuda. 

In April 1838, the breadth of the stream on the meridian of Halifax 
was 120 miles, the current set due east 2 miles an hour, and on both 
sides the eddies, to the S.W. and W. were nearly a mile an hour, 
with ripplings on its edges, bubbling amidst a collection of weed, foam 
and drift stuff. 

Tue Sarcasso Weep. It is generally considered that one of the 
indications of being in the gulf stream, is the meeting quantities of 
weed. The reverse has been our experience. Small detached pieces 
have been seen, but in the Eddies and through that vast space, inclu- 
ding the West Indian seas, and the open ocean from the borders of 
the stream to 26° north latitude, and 31° of longitude, is this singular 
weed found in greatest profusion—twice we met it in such large and 
eontinuous masses that the sea appeared encrusted with it, and at Ber- 
muda also, after N.Wly. winds, it had been driven in over the reefs, and 
the ship was surrounded with fields of it. At sea it will always be 
found in lines parallel to the wind, and it is curious to observe ona 
sudden change in how short a time it is re-arranged. It is in light 
airs and calms, when the weed is thrown out of its usual order, and 
loosely scattered, that it appears in greatest abundance. 

Tue Bermupas, In the spring of the year a great number of whales 
visit these islands, and on the southern side, the sea for a considerable 
distance abounds with them. They are generally in the offing during 
the day, but by night they come close in shore and about the reefs 
where the boats are in wait for day-light, and are engaged whaling 
between that and 10 o’Clock. We arrived at the Bermudas and were 
there during a great part of the season which is from March to June. 
There are 12 boats belonging to four companies, who are generally suc- 
eessful and consider 15 fish as good work. The whale is a great boon 
to the Bermudians and the season is one of feasting and enjoyment. 

The islands being principally supplied from America causes the price of 
provisions to be high. The charge for Meat is 10:1. to 1s. per Ib.—it is 
seldom therefore that the mass of the inhabitants, the black population, 
can procure such food. The whale then is every thing to them, and the 
moment he is landed the carcase becomes public property; a red pendant 
is hoisted at all the signal stations, whereupon the people proceed to 
the spot and with proper instruments cut out large square blocks of it, 
taking from where they like and as much as they wish for. They are 
particularly fond of whale beef and speak of it as excellent. The pro- 
ceeds of the remainder are sufficient to keep hundreds of people until 
the returning season. | 

Pitoracre, &c. Castle Harbour is nearly filled up, is yearly becom- 
ing more so, and St. Georges is not fit for large vessels. Murray’s 
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anchorage and that at Clarence Cove and Grassy Bay, are therefore the 
only places fit for men of war. The channels leading to them are 
intricate, and only to be taken by the native pilot, whose sight becomes 
so instructed, as to stand forward and looking through the water, thread 
the shoals with perfect safety. Of the anchorages above mentioned I 
forward a survey of Clarence Cove by Mr. Davis, there are moorings 
of the heaviest description laid down for the flag ship and it will be seen 
that it is the most singular anchorage perhaps in the world. 

Henry Davy. 
Bermuda, Ist. May, 1839. 


West Innia WanpERINGS.—The Berry Islands. Bahamas. 


Tue Berry Istanns generally are from 50 to 80 feet high com- 
posed of the soft free stone, common to the Bahamas and covered 
with stunted trees and shrubs whirh give them a verdant appearance 
all the year round. Their semicircular trend enables a stranger to 
know nearly where he is, and the most remarkable from the offing is 
the white sand-stone cliffs on Whale and Holms Cays, and Haines Bluff ;. 
the dark clumps of trees on Anderson and Cistern Cays, render 
them equally conspicuous, the latter being 100 feet ; the highest part 
of the group, is named Taylor’s Hill.—The following were the number 
of residents on these islands in 1835, viz. Stirrup Cays, seven; Great 
Harbour, six ; Cistern Cay, fifteen; Bambo, four; Bridgewater Cay, 
eight; Little Harbour, two; Bond Cay, four; Little Whale Cay, six ; 
Great Whale Cay, six ; total population, fifty-eight, all black except 
Mr. Bethell a European, and three of the Ellis family, all coloured peo- 
ple. Judging from the produce of the Stirrup Cays with 3 or 4 working 
hands those islands would raise sufficient to supply the ships in want of 
water, stock and vegetables that are continually passing from the Nor- 
thern to the Southern States of America. Good anchorage may be 
found in six fms. with Ellis’s flag-staff bearing South one mile, and in 
moderate weather with the prevailing winds, goods may be conveniently 
landed, and water and stock shipped from Bertram’s Cove. Vessels 
should not remain there with the wind at all to the Westward of South 
for it invariably comes round to N.W. and North in the course of a few 
hours. In the winter months from October to March it is not at all 
unusual for it to veer round once a week. 

The wells are a few yards from the beach, of course being private 
property, permission must be had to use them from Mr. Ellis the owner. 
The water is good, but the well requires deepening for a constant sup- 
ply. Bertram’s cove has its name from the late Commander of H.M.S. 
Tweed, whose remains were interred here in July 1834. A neat stone 
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tomb has since been erected on the spot by Mr. Ellis and his partner 
with the following inscription neatly cut ona slab :— 

Sacred to the memory of Allan Bertram Esq., late Commander of 
H.M.S, Tweed, who departed this life, of fever, July 29th, 1834, after 
serving faithfully his country 33 years; aged 44 years. 

O Bertram, the man, the brother, 
Art thou gone and gone for ever? 
Hast thou cross’d that unknown river 
Life’s dreary road ? 
Like thee we shall not find another 
The world abroad. 
‘* He was borne to the earth by the crew that he died with; 
He had the tears of his shipmutes, the prayers of his friends.””,—— 

Between the cove and Ellis’s house the new township was framed 
by the Lieutenant Govenor and principal inhabitants of Nassau, and in 
honour of his Majesty, named William’s town on the 23rd November 
1835. The small building lots were afterwards sold by auction at a 
very high rate (some, 40 dollars). 

Slaughter harbour is formed by the little and great Stirrup Cays. 
The entrance to it is mtricate and strangers will require a pilot. Pro- 
bably the best direction for it is to keep, by eye, clear of the rocky 
islet nearly in mid-channel. The space of deep water inside is rather 
confined ; it certainly would not contain more than six vessels of twelve 
feet draught, this being the largest size that can cross the bar. This 
harbour is very conveniently situated for watching slavers, and was 
some years since much resorted to by our schooners of war, for that 
purpose. Moorings were laid down here by Lieut. Shortland, from 
which they slipped and were at sea in a few minutes. At the present 
time slavers frequently pass. 

It has been proposed to fill up the gap between Lusans rocks and 
Tweed point, with fragments of rock, sand, and conch shells, under the 
supposition that these would petrify into a solid mass in a few years, a 
process which, is evidently going on in the neighbourhood, as we fre- 
quently find conch shells embedded in solid rock. Thus Bertram’s 
cove would be rendered safe to land in eleven months out of the year. 
Although the primitive rock or stone is porous, yet exposure to the 
weather renders its surface of a flinty nature. Trees and shrubs are 
literally growing in crevices and holes, and here and there are sandy 
spots (known by the name of White Land) where Indian corn and 
most vegetables thrive abundantly. Great Stirrup Cay is about eighty 
feet, and the little one fifty five feet above the sea. 

Great harbour is scarcely worthy the name for any vessel drawing 
above eight feet, as the tongue of deep water in the mouth of it is 
quite exposed to N.E. winds. The most convenient anchorage is off 
a cove in 9 feet, where wood and water may be procured. It is high- 
ENLARGED SERIES.~—-NO. 9.—vOL FOR 1839. 4D 
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water here, at full and change, about 7h 30™, the average rise being 33 
feet. The flood sets through to the westward; the ebb to the east- 
ward. The sand ridges between Lignum-vite: and Great Sands prevent 
a boat going through except at high water, when one drawing three 
feet may coast round inside to Little harbour, keeping off abreast of 
Anderson’s Cay and giving the low sandy range, named Ambergris 
Cays, a birth of about one mile and a half; and when the S.E. Cay 
bears N.E. 24 miles she should haul up gradually round the sand coves, 
by eye, for Little harbour. The new unmeaning word Stirrup has 
recently been given to the extreme Cays of this group : surely the old 
one is more appropriate ; for without much stretch of fancy the whole 
range may form a saddle and these stirrups to it. 

The bank of soundings outside the Berry islands is very regular and 
mostly composed of coral sand, affording good anchorage in light 
winds in from 12 to 5 fms. From Stirrup Cay to Haines Bluff the 
shore is sandy, with several prominent white stone cliffs. There is a 
passage inside Petite Cay for boats only, and anchorage under Haines 
Bluff sheltered from the prevailing winds. 

Market Fish Cays are the most dangerous to approach on the N.E. 
side, the rocky patches extending off two miles. Inthe month of June 
the current was decidedly S.E. for several days. Very tolerable 
anchorage may be found between these Cays and the Ambergris Range. 
The latter are surrounded by very loose sand which admits a person to 
sink knee deep into it, and stretches a considerable distance to the 
southward—they are covered with Palmetto trees and shrubs common 
to the others, and abound with plovers and sand larks. Bullock’s har- 
bour is formed by Cistern and Bambo Cays ; it is very secure for vessels 
drawing 8 feet. Wood and a small supply of water may be found on 
most of the Berry islands. The two wells at Little harbour, though 
twelve feet deep and cut through the sand-stone rock, will not receive 
more than a hogshead each in 10 hours, but it shonld be observed that 
most Bahama water has a slight brackish taste. 

A depth of fifteen feet may be carried round the north end of Frozen 
Cay, and tolerably sheltered anchorage off the centre of it may be had in 
three fms. This Cay is well named, as the sharp rocks of which it is 
formed much resemble a mass of icicles frozen together. The small 
particles of green are from prickly pears and samphire ; the shore is 
very bold, having 6 fms. within} mile. The tide sets strongly through 
all the cuts; springs averaging three knots and neaps two ; irregular 
as the time of high water; (F.C. VIII.) is about the mean. The inner 
harbour is fit only for boats. The island at present belonging to Mr. 
Sweeting is favourable for rearing bullocks, of which he has about 
twenty. On Stirrup Cay there are also a few; the whole of the group 
would appear to answer well for the purpose of rearing cattle if there 
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were a sufficient demand for them. The general practice of the stragling 
settlers is to keep} dogs on one; stock and poultry on a second; and 
to reserve a third of the numerous Cays around them for provisions ; 
having besides, abundance of fish always, for the trouble of catching. 
Families may live very comfortably that are at all industrious. 

Bond Cay is the largest of the group, and similar in appearance to 
frozen Cay, and Bond Cay Cut is by far the best harbour of the whole. 
The entrance is to the Southward of two remarkable barren rocks 
named the Sisters, joined to Bond Cay by a ledge of rocks nearly dry, 
forming a natural breakwater for the anchorage, which can be taken 
by eye, in from 10 to 15 feet, and is well sheltered from all winds. 

Whale Cay is also a narrow strip. Some high white stone cliffs 
(about 80 feet) render it remarkable, and Wilson’s house near the 
North end, is also conspicuous from the offing. Here the prominent 
and regular bank of soundings commences. The South point of this 
Cay is named “‘ upper,’ and the South point of the Chub Cays 
‘* lower Chub point”; they are dark rocky bluffs and steep. Very 
tolerable anchorage may be taken with N.W. or Northerly winds, 
between Frazers’s Flag Cay and Thompson's Cay, in 3 fms. Small 
vessels may get close under the latter, and be supplied with wood and 
water from the deserted huts under a high clump of cocoa-nut trees. 
It is at present without inhabitants: large fruit trees, and some valu- 
able timber indicate its being superior to the others. 

The extensive ponds are filled with duck and widgeon in the winter 
months, The low sandy range stretching to the N.W. named Sam- 
phire and Fish Cays, have dry sand-bores many miles around them, 
through which very small boats only can pass, and are resorted to 
occasionally, {for the purpose of gathering sponge, this being the 
northern limit, at which it is met with on the Great Bahama bank. 

The South Surrup Cay, the last of the range, is covered by a mass 
of trees about thirty-five feet, which are literally growing out of a 
swamp. The latitude is 25° 25’ 5’ N. by stars North and South. 

Vessels crossing the bank through the N. W. cut, generally anchor 
here the evening they leave Nassau, and by starting at daylight, get 
to the worst part of the cut when the sun is three hours high. The 
best plan is to run down near the edge of the bank with Blackwood 
Bush, bearing East; it can be seen from a height of 30 feet, when in 
the tongue of blue water which is rendered conspicuous, by the very 
white water on either side. The space between Blackwood Bush and 
the South Stirrup is quite blocked up with sand bores high out of the 
water. On some of these verdure is begimning to appear. Tlie first 
plants or shrubs are generally bay, lavender, cedar, and samphire. 

Joulter’s Cays are connected with Andros Island nearly by dry sand, 
the few channels between them are fit only for small boats and for the 
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purpose of sponging and fishing. Hog Cay is the only one inhabited ; 
a very industrious black man named Mills lives on it; stock, vegetables 
and very good water can be procured from it. 

It is probable this extensive mass was named after Sir Edmund 
Andros, Governor of New York in 1674, and of Virginia about 1688, 
the time when these islands were individually known. 

On approaching the Cays a stranger is somewhat surprised to see 
lofty pine trees about 100 feet high, forming a strong contrast with the 
miserable barren appearance of the windward Bahama Jslands. The 
difference of latitude and true bearing between Golding Cay and the 
highest of the Joulter Range formed the base for the North side, and 
the triangulation was continued to the Sheep Cays off the N.W. ex- 
treme. A few miles to the southward of this is the new township of 
Red Bay so called from having small patches of red sand lying over the 
coral rocks that form it. At high water a great proportion appears 
sandy but the Sheep Cays only are really so; it scarcely deserves the 
name of a bay, as the indentation is very small and the water shoal for 
a considerable distance off, and the only secure shelter is inside the 
Cross Cays for small craft of four feet draught. 

The plan of forming townships by drawing stragglers from the bush is 
good, but there are some objections to it. Most have beenin the habit of 
keeping pigs, poultry, &c. which cannot now be done without a great 
increase of labour in making fences, &c. Red Bay settlement is worse 
off for fish than any of the others; this is certainly a drawback, and 
likely to check its advancement. Most of the people also are liberated 
North American negroes, wrecked here some years since, rather untract- 
able troublesome characters, who earn a scanty livelihood by cutting 
wood in gangs in the interior of the islands; in fact it has supplied Nas- 
sau for the last century with hard wood for building vessels and houses 
and the quantity sent yearly is now enormous—about ten small vessels 
are constantly employed conveying it thither. 

From the difficulty of approaching them, these islands have remained 
a blank up to the present time, none of our predecessors seeming to 
relish such mud work, the whole western part being composed of slimy 
mud, much like pipe clay. There are many creeks still unexplored 
which appear to occupy a great portion of the island. Extensive fresh 
water. lakes are said to be in the interior, very useful to the wood-cut- 
ters; several logs which they had floated down were ten or twelve feet 
long, squaring about 1§ inches, being Madeira wood, mahogany and 
cedar. Groups of pine trees can be seen as far as the eye can reach 
from both sides, occupying about 7-Sths of the whole water or swamp 
land. ~ 

There is not a creature at present living on the western coast from 
Red Bay to Kemp's plantation. Many parts of the surface have be- 
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come cemented into rock by the action of the sun and salt water. As 
all the swampy land is overflown in westerly winds, the parts exposed 
to the constant washing of the sea between high and low water mark 
are safe and slimy, all having the appearance of white sand at some 
distance. Strong gales have thrown up a belt above this composed of 
coarse sand, shells and stones; inside are mangrove and other trees 
which thrive in swampy land ; some button-wood trees have every ap- 
pearance of very great age, from which it might be inferred that the sea 
is gaining on the prominent points of the coast, and the reverse happens 
when the mangrove bushes thickly line the shore, but the manner in 
which they disperse out their roots in all directions is wonderful; they 
make a wilderness of a sand or mud bank in a very few years. The 
water here is certainly the best in the Bahamas and very abundant. It 
may be found by digging in the marl on any part of the west coast. 
The spots marked as wells on the chart have been used for many years 
by the sponging and turtling vessels. 

This is the great sponging district. The sponge is usually found on 
grassy and rocky patches near the shores of this group. Crawls for 
cleaning them may be seen from Joulter’s to Jonas’ Cays, constructed 
with sticks about two inches thick, driven in the mud and forming a 
square of 12 feet, sufficiently high to prevent the sponge washing out. 
In these the sponge is soakedjand washed frequently, after having been 
buried in sand about a week or ten days, when it loses the black animal 
matter which has an offensive smell. When first gathered the pieces 
are wrenched from the rocks with a strong two pronged fork fixed toa 
long pole. The sponges are of four kinds, yellow, glove, velvet and 
mop. The first is the most valuable kind, selling at one shilling (cur- 
rency) per pound, the second at 9d.; the velvet is the toughest and 
much used in stables for its softness ; the last kind is very inferior and 
only used for mops. I am informed at present it scarely repays the 
outfit, but J]5d. a pound would about remunerate the fishermen. The 
sargasso or gulfweed is found growing in vast quantities with the sponge 
in every part. 

The soundings of approach are extremely irregular from 10 to 12 ft. 
and the slimy mud with which the lead is covered is an unerring mark 
for being in the parallel of Andros Islands. 

The trackless swamps were quite alive with Flamingos; immense 
flocks of them were seen in all directions marching stately in their 
gaudy carmine plumage.’ In the breeding and moulting season, June 
and July, they are easily run down, their principal resort at this time, 
being in the fresh water lakes leading from the wide opening. The 
best time to get a shot is at the dawn of day, when the birds are 
busy feeding. One or two should be selected in preference to a flock. 
We generally succeeded best by sailing down between them and the 
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sun when a few hours high; their flesh is red and coarse, and even the 
fat partakes of the crimson hye. Many of the crane tribe, spoonbill, 
curlew and plover, are also numerous. I am informed sheep thrive 
well, but horned cattle cannot be reared. Guanas are very large and 
plentiful here: they are hunted with a small kind of hound, and if 
taken alive, the mouth is sewed up with twine, and they keep alive a 
month or six weeks without food. Nassau is chiefly supplied from 
these Islands with the guana. Land Crabs literally swarm here and 
afford food for the inhabitants the greatest part of the year: even the 
hogs are fed on them. It is the grey or white kind of crab common 
to Cuba and the Bahamas; in the autumn they are very fat and equal 
in flavour to the black species of Jamaica. They are found in myriads 
in all parts, and thought a great delicacy ; we got tired of them in a 
few weeks. The creeks are swarming with musquitos, and in calm 
weather they come a mile off shore, and are succeeded in the morning 
by as great a pest, viz. large Dun Flies, usually called doctors, from 
the quantity of blood they extract, by means of a piercing sharp probe 
which gives a smart pain. They appear peculiar to these Islands and 
are particularly numerous on the western coast. 

Little William Island (North end) is in lat. 24° 40’ 15”, lon. 78° 
3110" West, from our true bearing and patent log distances, I con- 
sider the latitude within a few seconds, having got stars a few miles 
to the Eastward on Button Cay, but the longitude may be a mile or 
two in error from our failing to get chronometric observations and the. 
coast trending too far from the meridian to insure precision by latitude 
alone. 


The following information was obtained as to the inhabitants in 1836 
as near as could be ascertained at the different settlements, 


Red Bay. ‘ ; : 120 
Between it and Nicholl’s Town ; 90 
Conch Sound and Mastic Point : : 50 
Blanket Sound and Hard Bargain . . 20 
Calabash Bay and Fresh Creek ; 70 
Cargills 15, Berkly 20, Kemps 15 . : 50 


Making a total population of 400 





Observations of stars gave the latitude of the south end of Yellow 
Cay 24° 12’ N., the tide here flows at full and change about 1h 20m, 
rising three feet, it continues running to the eastward, through the 
cuts three hours after. The tides appear to meet near the middle of 
the Bights, where it rises about eighteen inches ; abundance of firewood 
may be found on every part. Wood Cay, forming Loggerhead creek 
has still several fine fruit trees, consisting of Oranges, Shaddock, For- 
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bidden fruit, Guava and Cocoa nut, and Cargill has a hut there for 
the accommodation of hunters. 

When blowing fresh from the west, there are 2 or 3 feet more water 

in the ‘“‘wide opening” than with the usual wind, and all the land is 
overflowed, leaving nothing visible but the trees. At such times the 
water is like milk, and the coast should then be avoided, except by 
those who have a good local knowledge. The principal boat channel 
between these Islands is the Northern Bight, The shoalest part of it, 
as in the others, is a few miles from the Western mouth, where the mud 
shoals have barely 3 feet, and are passed by trimming and lightening 
the larger craft. Any description of this mass of Cays would be a 
repetition of that of the larger group, as they are precisely of the same 
formation and similar in appearance. As we approach the Eastern 
shore, a rocky coast is prevalent, with white sandy coves; near the 
centre Pine Barrens predominate. All to the Southward of the North- 
ern Bight are evidently the Ghost Islands of the Spaniards, but now 
called the Main of Andros. Observed for Latitude at a prominent 
Mangrove point 6 miles S. by E. of the southern bight, one altitude of 
North star and suns mer. altitude gave the Latitude 23° 55’ 15” N. 
Here the coast tends more to the southward and the labyrmth of creeks 
and Cays becomes quite bewildering. The small craft turtling in the 
neighbourhood generally pass this range as close as possible, and steer 
up for the water Cay group, following the lanes of deep water, by eye, 
and never attempt going outside Jonas Cay, or the extensive shoals 
stretching from them. In this part we were aground out of sight of 
the land, and inside it is so shoal we did not go to the main Island. 
From Joe’s Cay to Curly Cut, water Cays are the first of this side of 
rocky formation. That on which the cisterns or wells of fresh water 
are found, forms a secure boat harbour, which may be known by two 
sponge crawls near the mouth. The water is deeper there than in the 
channels leading to it. Two meridian altitudes of the sun and one of 
the north star, gave the latitude 23° 40’ 45” N., it flows here at full 
and change of the moon, about XI; rise 3 feet, flood sets in strong to 
the N. E. 

The Curly Cut Cays, the next range to the southward, are gene- 
rally of sandy formation covered with mangrove, palmetto, and other 
trees, averaging about 30 feet high, at high water. Between these 
and the last named, shoals extend nearly a mile on the western side, 
but small craft take any of the deep water lanes by eye. 


OoLoocan Bay. 


The sketch of this bay and its vicinity which accompanies the present 
number is the one referred to at p. 570 of our volume for 1837, where 
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some useful remarks respecting the Palawan Passage will be found.— 
The following account of Ooloogan Bay is from Horsburghs East India 
Directory. 

Ooloogan Bay on the western coast, is formed by rugged high 
land on the east side the entrance, and by several islands to the west- 
ward; the entrance is in lat. 10° 12’ N. and the course leading into 
the bay is south in 35 fathoms water, decreasing to 22 fathoms off the 
south point of Harbour Islands situated near the middle of the bay 
where a ship might occasionally run for shelter in blowing weather. 
There is a passage on either side Three Peaked Island which is the 
small island outside the entrance of the Bay. There isa high Table 
Hillin lat. 10° 49’ N,, situated on a peninsula, on each side of which a 
bay is formed, the entrance of the Northern one called Malampaya 
Bay is about 9 or 10 miles to the northward of Table Hill, formed by 
numerous islands of various sizes with a round island directly off it. 
Although narrow, the depths are 16 to 20 fathoms in the entrance, and 
also among the islands inside the Bay, where there is good shelter; here 
is also anchorage in lat. 10° 33’ N. amongst the northernmost of a 
group of islands; and between Molampaya Bay and the north point of 
Palawan there is good anchorage in several places amongst the numerous 
islands that line the coast. Ragged Islands are in lat. 11°15’ N. long. 
119° 21’ E. by chronometer. Soundings extend from the coast in 
some places 7 or 8 leagues, in other parts only 3 or 4 leagues, but the 
inhabitants of this island, being in a savage state, it is not visited by 
navigators, and seldom seen except by those who adopt the passage to 
China or Manilla, by the coast of Palawan late in the season. The 
western coast and the shoals fronting it have however been lately exa - 
mined by Capt. Ross, and the situation of the shoals correctly ascer- 
tained. 


Tue New Hesripses. 


Among the various changes which have been produced in some of 
the remote regions of the earth by the advance of civilization and the 
progress of christianity, there are none more remarkable than that which 
has taken place in the Sandwich Islands. In that country where bar- 
barous ignorance led to the murder of Capt. Cook by a people who were 
then mere savages, we now find religious instruction widely diffused, 
and even the arts and comforts of life introduced among the inhabitants. 
The publication of a newspaper at Honolulu, the principal town in the 
island of Oahu,is a striking instance of their advance; as a sample of 
which we offer to the attention of the reader the following account of 
the New Hebrides extracted from the ‘‘ Sandwich Island Gazette of 
Saturday, February the 10th.” 
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The New Hebrides were discovered by Quiros in 1506 ;—they were 
surveyed by Capt. Cook in 1773, The loss of the distinguished La- 
pérouse at the island of Mallicolo, one of this group, has given to thé 
New Hebrides a thicd claim to the admiration aid respect of the ad- 
vocates of maritime enterprise. The most that can at present be 
recorded of their past history, present condition, and future prospects, 
will be the testimony of casual observers: of this class of observers we 
are one, having had occasional opportunities of witnessing the condition 
of this group, during the progress of several voyages, in the whaling 
service, between the years of 1828 and 1834. 

Tanna is the principal island of the south-eastern portion of the 
New Hebrides; two or three small islets are situated to the eastward 
of Tanna; the charts exhibit two of them, Erronan and Annatom ; 
another called by the natives Irritoc, which we do not remember to 
have seen described, lies in a direction about S.S.E. from the S.E. point 
of Tanna, and distant from it, perhaps nineteen or twenty miles. 
Approaching Tanna from the northwest a beautiful prospect strikes the 
view: the country appears divided into farms where meadows, orchards, 
arable patches, intersected by race-courses, avenues, and foot-paths, 
seem to ape civilization; and, even in the transition state between 
barbarism and refinement, reminds the British voyager of his native 
country. 

The Volcano, in constant action, during each of our visits to Tanna, 
and always sublime and awful, is seen on a promontory on the west 
side of the harbour of Port Resolution, so named by Capt. Cook. 

This harbour, situated on the south point of the island, is considered 
safe and convenient. Still farther to the westward is a bay, often 
resorted to by whale ships. 

The natives of Tanna evince a treacherous disposition ; their habits 
are grovelling and their persons filthy ; their faces are besmeared with 
turmeric and a sort of charcoal : of their beautifying applications cocoa- 
nut oil forms an essential ingredient. The use of the betel nut and: 
Chenam is common at this island as well as the rest of the group; the 
effect of which is visible in the usual black teeth and red lips of a betel 
che wer. 

The language of the natives of Tanna seems to possess a similarity of 
sound with that of the Malays. 

We were not able to procure any information respecting the form of 
government at Tannay, nor could we discover any appearance of 
gradation in rank among the islanders, excepting that the oldest men 
seemed to possess the greatest influence. 

The island produces yams, tarro, shaddocks, bananas, limes, cu- 
cumbers, cocoa-nuts and a species of sweet potato. Sandal wood is 
abundant at Tanna, and several valuable sorts of timber are to be 
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found there: the clubs of the natives are made of ebony, many of 
them are neatly inlaid with pearl, shell, and stones, and some are 
beautifully carved. A peculiar sort of hog is found here; we have 
observed many of them, which when full grown are not above the size 
of a rabbit; rats also are abundant here. 

. Ships visiting Tanna are under the necessity of establishing a com- 
munication with the shore, by means of their own boats; the natives 
have no canoes, using only a sort of raft with which they dare venture 
only one or two hundred yards from the beach. 

When the natives come off with these rafts they are always armed, 
and vigilant to guard against treacherous attacks. 

On our first visit to this island, in 1828, we held communication 
with the inhabitants in the manner above described ; a bountiful sap- 
ply of refreshment was procured: the price of a hog was an empty 
bottle or a strip of cloth, suitable for what is termed at the Sandwich 
islands, a malo; for a dozen of large yams a small fish-hook was con-' 
sidered an equivalent ; and, other desirable articles of food were valued. 
at a similar rate. 

. Previously to the departure of the ship in which we visited ne 
an affray took place between a part of our crew and some of the 
natives: the boats were on the point of leaving the shore, when an 
unusual stir was perceived among a mob of savages near the beach, the. 
cause of which we were at first sight unable to determine ; it appeared 
after a closer inspection that an armed body of natives were dancing 
furiously around an individual of a perfectly white skin ; by their. 
singular antics they were evidently aiming to decoy one of the boats 
to the shore, for the purpose, as we at first imagined, of placing 
the white individual, whom we supposed to be some shipwrecked 
stranger, on board of her. The crew of the boat nearest the shore, 
under the command of the third mate of the ship, anxious to 
ascertain with more certainty the real character of the object of the 
merriment of the savages, incautiously approached the beach, and were 
saluted with a most unceremonious volley of stones, darts, and spears ; 
excited by this most impudent attack, the man in the boat, returned 
the incivility of the natives by discharging four of their muskets; four 
natives fell, and their bodies were instantly removed by their com- 
panions, and the mob retired. Albinoes are not uncommon among the 
Polynesians, and it is probable that the white individual was one. 

_Erromanga is the next island of the new Hebrides group which 
seems entitled to consideration ; as its situation and productions have 
been particularly described by other writers, we glance from it towards 
Mallicolo, passing by unnoticed, Sandwich island, Apee, and other 
inferior islands of the same group. i 
_ In the vicinity of Sandwich Island, as rumour says, the Brig Tame- 
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hameha, (a vessel sent from.the Sandwich Islands, in company with 
the Brig Becket, now the S. I. Brig Harieta, on the 2d of Dec. 1829) 
was supposed to-have been lost; indefinite accounts of her visit to 
that island, and of the appearance at sea of a light near it, shortly after 
her departure, have long ago been received at the Sandwich Islands, 
and there can rest but little doubt, that the Tamehameha with her ill- 
fated crew was destroyed by fire near that island. 

Mallicolo, in point of size, ranks among the most important of the 
New Hebrides ; it was at Mallicolo that the Boussole and Astrolabe— 
the vessels under command of the eminent navigator J. F. G. de La- 
pérouse—-were undoubtedly wrecked in 1788. 

The discoveries of Capt. Dillon of relics and vestiges which bear 
strong evidence of having belonged to the ships of the expedition, might 
be pleasantly interwoven with these notes—but our limits will not admit 
of digression. 

Mallicolo has two or three spacious harbous, but refreshments are 
not as abundant here as at Tanna. The island abounds with sandal 
wood, and by adopting a judicious method of trade with the natives, 
great quantities of that valuable article of commerce might be obtained. 
The language, manners, customs, and habits, of the inhabitants of 
Mallicolo resemble those of Tanna, but polygamy is practised among 
them and the appearance of the people is more savage and frightful. 
They are likewise apparently less robust and healthy than their neigh- 
bours, and seem to lack bodily strength and activity. The houses are 
built of a conical shape and mostly located in contiguity with a stream . 
of water. 

. There are in existence in this island a number of golcanoes: which 
emit small quantities of volcanic matter; but we have never witnessed 
them in violent action, 

. Espirito Santo, the largest island of the New Hebrides group, may be ~ 
termed with more propriety, a cluster of islands ; for in addition to the 
main body of land known as Espirito Santo, a swarm of islets about 
its shores, gives it the character of an archipelago. 

The approach to Espirito Santo from the eastward is not anon 
its dangers ; although the land is high, yet it is not always visible 
until within a proximity which claims a regard to caution —in the night 
the highland is generally closely garbed in mist. There are many 
good harbours to the southward of St. Phillips Bay, situated inside 
the reefs and islets. 

The Espirito Sto. Islands, appear to be thickly inhabited. The 
natives in many points, appear to differ from those of the other parts 
of New Hebrides; the language however closely resembles that of 
Mallicolo, Tanna, and the other islands. The outward show of the 
savages of Espirito Santo at a first acquaintance, is that of friendship ; 
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the aim to appear quiet and inoffensive; but a more intimate know- 
ledge of their habits and customs, contradicts the influence of first 
impressions. They are deceitful and treacherous ; maintaining the 
character of the Polynesians by their two-facedness— they are 
strong and athletic, and well supplied with offensive weapons—we 
believe them the most powerful class of the inhabitants of New 
Hebrides, and that the voice of their authority is heard by the natives 
of the other islands. Each valley of Espirito Santo has its independant 
chief, who acknowledges no superior ; petty warfare consequently 
exists among the tribes of the island. 

The food of the islanders is composed chiefly of the spontaneous 
productions of their land. We could not discover whether they may 
be classed with the anthropophagi, but we believe that animal food 
is interdicted to females, who instead of filling their appropriate sta- 
tions, are trampled into a condition, comparable with that of beasts of 
burden. | 

The productions of the island are nearly the same as those of the 
other islands. They appear to attach great value to turtle shell, small 
quantities of which they sometimes possess. The pearl oyster too, 
is very abundant at this island, and probably large collections of 
that article might be made by traders. 

Not far from cape Cumberland, (at the northern part of the cluster) 
are to be seen appearances of several singular antiquities in the shape 
of ruined edifices of great size; pillars of regular shape composed of 
large stones, detuched portions of wall, and fragments of cemented 
masonry, are scattered over a plain of about three miles in extent ; the 
mortar, with which the stones appear to have been connected, resem- 
bles chenam. 

The question naturally arises, from whose industry sprung these 
antiquated monuments of human skill, now shrouded in deeper obscu- 
rity than the lava-buried remains of Pompeii and Herculaneum. 

Who knows for what purpose they were constructed ? at what era 
were the foundations laid of these ruins now mossed with age? If the 
volcano and the coral worm have jointly laboured to form the islands 
of Polynesia—from what distant age must the existence of these islands 
be dated, leaving untouched the venerable character of these ruins? 

Antiquities similar to these have been found in other parts of Polyne- 
sia. In a settlement North-east of Cape Cumberland, about five miles 
distant, are the remains of another edifice similar to the one above de- 
described ; the natives appear profoundly ignorant of its design, and 
the mystical word tabu crowns the query of the stranger. I endea- 
voured to screw an idea from the natives, but the answer from every 
mouth was Sklindi! The shuddering gesture of alarm which marked this 
response carried with it a definition which could not be mistaken by the 
ear that has heard the meaning of tabu. 
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We observed stones at Espirito Santo which had evidently undergone 
the action of fire; also those known by the appellation of iron stone— 
and we found also many petrifactions. 

Among the islands unnoticed by us are the Aurora and Whitsun 
Jslands—high and craggy—inhabitants more shy than those of the larger 
islands and their habits but little known, The island of Tucopia, which 
perhaps belongs rather to Charlotte’s Archipelago, is celebrated in con- 
nexion with Mallicolo of the New Hebrides, as the island where Capt. 
Dillon obtained the information in the year 1826 which led to the dis- 
eovery of the fate of Lapérouse. 

Slight and imperfect as our notes may appear, we trust they possess 
at least enough of correct information to give rise in the minds of our 
readers to a desire for more. 

To excite a growing interest in the condition and destinies of the 
Polynesian race, has been our design in sweeping from the cells of our 
memory the fragments of our past observation ; if we have accomplished 
a most insignificant portion of our task, without having annoyed our 
readers with tedious prolixity, we have done at least partial justice to 
our intentions. | 


On tHe LonGITUDES OF THE PRINCIPAL MARITIME POINTS OF THE 
Giose.— By Lieut. Raper, R.N. Sec. R.A.S. 


Sect. V. Continued from page 549 


34. Port Royal. Fort Charles. 

This place having been made the principal meridian of Capt. R. Uwen’s 
surveys, as also of numerous other chronometric measurements, demands 
considerable attention, more especially as its connection with the Havana, 
which we have naturally adopted es the secondary meridian for the West 
Indies, is not so perfect as would be desirable. 

Major Sabine placed Fort Charles, by lunars, in 76°538'15". In 1832 
Capt. R. Owen proceeded in the Blossom from Portsmouth, (in 4" 24*,) and 
obtained the following meridian distances. 

D.L. Portsmouth to Halifax, Dock-yard, 19d. 4 9752*8 


D.L. Halifax to New York 7d. 042 86 
D.L. New York to Nassau, N. Prov. lld. 013 32 
D.L. Nassau to Port Royal, 8d. 0 2 O Easting, 


total 35d. 5 2 69°6=76° 50’ 54” 
Again in 1833 he proceeded in the Thunder from Portsmouth and ob- 
tained meridian distances as follows. 


D.L. Portsmouth to Madeira, —d. 1° 3™14s 

D.L. Madeira to Demerara 82d. 245 6:4 

D.L. Demerara to Port Spain 5d. 0 18 20:8 
D.L. Port Spain to Port Royal lid. 1 1 159 


This last gives 76°50’ 1”—he has adopte: the former. 
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. Sir E. Home, Nov. 80th 1834. observed Eclip.©. This computed by Mr. 
Fisher by the method of parallaxes in altitude, gives 76° 50’ 8”; computed 
by the method of parallaxes in R.A. and N.P,D., 76° 50’ 21”. The time 
was obtained with extreme accuracy, the observation made by two ob- 
servers with 5 feet achromatics, and Mr. F, has found the errors of the 
tables at the time insensible ; hence he considers, as he informs me, that the 
longitude determined by this eclipse, which was one of long duration, can 
scarcely be chargeable with an error of 2 seconds of time. 

Mr. Fisher has forwarded to me also four eclipses of Jupiter’s Satellites 
observed by Sir E. Home with the same instrument, the mean of which 
agrees remarkably with the eclipse, though they are individually wide of 
the truth. 

1834, Nov. 22. Imm. Ist. Sat’ 9550°48"5 M.T. — Long. 77° 5’ 40” 


26, - Qnd. 7 5271 77:14 84 
Dec. 1, Em. Ist. 8 25 14-4 76 21 0 
8, - 10 18 44:6 76 39 46 


Mean Longitude 76 50 1d 
Do. by Eclipse 76 50 12 


The long. adopted by Capt. Owen differs therefore 42” or 8 seconds of 
time, nearly, from the eclipse. . We apprehend however, notwithstanding 
the length of Capt. Owen’s passages, that instead of changing his longitude 
it will be preferable to combine this observation with those made at the 
Havana, by means of an accurately measured chronometric difference, in 
order to regulate the whole from the Havana without confusion. 

The chronometric difference between the Havana and Port Royal, mea- 
sured by Capt. R. Owen, according to a document in the H. Office, is 
5° 30 54”. This subtracted from 82° 51’ 57” gives for Port Royal 76¢ 51’ 3” 
or nearly 1‘ more than the eclipse. The difference has also been measured 
by Capt. D. Bethune, but in intervals of time too great to admit of the 
requisite precision in the results. It would appear therefore that there is 
an uncertainty of about 2* among different places referred to one or the 
other of these points, and it would be important to obtain their difference 
of longitude with exactness.*® 


35. Morant Point. 
Foster 76° 831" 
R. Owen by D.L. Port Royal in-7 d. 76 11 20 (sea) 


36. Dolphin’s Head, 78° 11’; Pedro Bluff 77° 45’; Morant Cays 
76° 12’! R. Owen: 





* We may observe here that as we are not always acquainted with the 
precise points referred to as standard points by Capt. Owen, we may very 
probably have fallen into some trifling inconsistencies in employing his 
results, together with longitudes deduced by applying his differences. In 
the document above quoted, the longitude of the Morro (Havana) referred 
to is 82°21’ 40”. We shall therefore have to add 17” to.Capt. Owen’s lon- 
gitudes related re to the Havana. 
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37. Great Cayman, W. end. 


Drinkw. May 1827, D.L. Port Royal 8 ch. 6 d. [4°] 4°81'45 81022’ 39” 
Do. Do OD.L. Havana 8 ch. 8d. (8] 0 57 45 81 24 12 

Sir E. Home, Feb. 1835, D.L. (Fort George) Port Royal 
6 ch, 2d. 4 32 30 81 23 24 


R. Owen, Fort George 81 23 80 
38. Little Cayman. E. pt. R. Owen 79°58" 
39. Cayman Brac. E. pt. R. Owen. 79°44" 


From the disagreement of Cevallos, Humboldt and the Spanish charts, it 
would seem that these islands are not very certainly defined. 


40. Zacheo. (Desecho ) | 

Ferrer, Coun. des tems, 1817, 67°27’ 41’ 
Poly DL. St. Thomas. 4ch. 2°33'10" 67 28 28 

We adopt 67° 28’ 


41. Old C, Frangais. 
Carte partic.* 69° 55’ 0” +R. Owen, tender, 69° 53’. 


42, Isabelique. Point. 
Carte partic. 71°10. R. Owen 71° 1’ 


43. The Grange. | 
Carte partic. 7\° 44’ R,. Owen, by D.L. Grand Turk, 3 d. 71° 38’ 89” . 


44, C. Francais. 

Passage of Venus June 3, 1769, computed by Ferrer, Conn. des tems, 
1817, 72°15 45”, the same nearly as by M. Oltmanns. M. Oltmann says 
the first contact would have given 72° 24’ 8” he adopts 73° 17’ 48’, 


' 45. It is proper to remark that from C, Engano westwards the positions 
laid down in the ‘‘ Carte particuliére” are from 1’ to 10” too far W. accord- 
ing to Capt. R. Owen, while later determinations of M. Olfmann’s are still 
farther West. I propose therefore in the absence of other evidence to follow 
the said chart with a correction of about —6’. 


46. C. Nicola Mole. 


Carte particuliére, confirmed by Capt. R. Owen . - 93°27" 
Fort George. R. Owen by D.L. Port au Prince 11 d. and Grand Turk: 
10 d. 3 78° 22' 10” 


47. Portau Prince. Dr. Williamson’s house, near Fort Bigithon. 
R. Owen, by D.L. Port Royal, 20d 72° 2220" Fort Alexander 72° 20’ 
as by the chart particul. 


48, C. Tiberun 74° 28'; Pt, Abacou, 73° 46’, R. Owen, as by the 
same chart. 





* Carte particuliére de St. Domingo—Sorrel, Puységur. 1784. 
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49. ©.Jacmel. Wharf. 
R. Owen, by D.L. Port Royal 10 d. 72° 33° 15 
Drink. B. 1829 D.L. Do. 1 ch. 8 d. 4° 1745" (sea) 72 383 9 
We adopt 72°13 15° 


50. Cc. St. Antonio. 


N.W. point. Humboldt 84°57 0” 
Drink. May 1827, D.L. Port Royal Bch. 8d. [8] 8&° 7 Of 84 57 54 
Do. D.L. Havana 3ch. 6 d. (7*] 2 37 20 84 59 17 


R. Owen | 84 58 
We adopt 84° 58’ 80° ; 


51. Peak of Tarquino. 

Capt. B. Allen (1st. Lieut. with Capt. R. O.) eequaints me that the po- 
sition of this conspicuous peak, was determined with great exactness from 
the ship, by several observations during three days calm, three days after 
leaving Port Royal, in lat. 20°3, long. 760 51; and that the coast line is 
laid down 4 too far to the southward. 


52. St. Jagode Cuba 
Drinkw. July 1838, D.L, Port Royal, 2 ch. 7 d. [5*], 40° 76° 10' 54” 


53. ©C. Mayst, Cuba. 228 
Foster, 74° 6’ 18", R. Owen 74°7 0° (sea) This with other cases confirms 
M, Zahrtmann’s suggestion that Foster’s longitudes in these seas should be 
increased by 9*8, while the contparisons enhance the value of Foster’s dif- 
ferences. 


54. Porty Rico. City of San Juan. 

The determination of this place, which Churruca adopted as the prime 
meridian of the West Indies, is involved in much perplexity; and M. 
Zahrtmann was unfortunately prevented from connecting it with the obser- 
vatories of St. Thomas and Santa Cruz. 


Churruca 1793, Oct. 21, occult. Aldeb. cale. by Cerquero 66° 6 8 


Do. by Oltmanns 66 15 23 
Do. by Wurm & Triesneker 66 10 41 
Ferrer, Conn. des tems, 1817 66 7 30 
Churruca D.L. St. Thomas 1°11’ 10" ; 
ee Ben aio aa pte, ee 66 6 14 


M. M. Oltm. and Ferrer determine C. Frangais, (great tower) by 
the transit of Venus 1769, 72°15’ 40°", But M. Oltm. says the 
first contact would have given 72°24 8’, he adopts 72° 17’ 48", 
which by diff. long. to C. Samana and Porto Rico, give 
66° 12 8", this he changes, on combining it with chronometric 


runs, to 66 12 58 
Churruca D.L. Havana 169 80” 2 1a, 
Ferrer Do. Do. 16 8 22 , 16 8’ 56/ OG.18) 4 
Churruca D.L. Puerto de Espana 4°35‘ 25” ' 
Long. by bearing and dist. of Sierra Luguillo 66 12 21 


Ferrer’s lunars give 66°6. 
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‘ Tt thus appears that we have to choose between 66° 13’ and 66° @. Now 
it would seem that the D.L. tu St Thomas is the least exceptionable of all 
the evidence; that to Trinidad less certain ; and the bearing of Sierra Lu- 
guillo inconclusive, because this hill is 75 miles off, and Churruca’s latitudes 
hereabouts are, according to M. Zahrtmann, not very precise. 

In looking for collateral evidence we find diff. longs. measured to the 
N.E. coast of Cuba by Cevallos and Herrera, and by Ferrer, but without 
corroboration since, as Capt. R. Owen came down on this coast at point 
Isabelique and proceeded westwards. In Cuba we find some diff. longs. to 
eompare, viz. (Oltm. Recueil.) 

D.L. C. Maysi, Cevallos and Herr. 7°55, Ferrer 7° 58’; placed by R. 
Owen in 74°8': give P. Rico 66° 13’ and 66° 10. 

D.L. C. de Cruz. Cevallos, 11° 31’; placed by Ferrer 77° 44, and by R. 
Owen in 77° 45’; gives Porto Rico 66° 14 

D.L. Peak of Tarquino, Cevallos 10°37’; placed by Ferrer (lunars) 
76°51', (agreeing with*R. Owen,) and by H.M.S. Bustard 76° 48’, give P. 
Rico 660 14’, and 66°11’. 

D.L. St. Jago de Cuba. (Morro de St. J. 1'30” to W. of Town) Cevallos 
9°48’; Drinkwater places St. Jago in 76° 10’ 54°, This gives Porto Rico 
66° 24’. | 

These diff. longs. (excepting the last in which Cevallos must be in 
error,) are consistent enough, and would seem to decide in favour of 66° 
13; but there is one objection against them which, (at least in the absence 
of details which I do not possess) seems to destroy all their weight in the 
discussion of Porto Rico. The two diff. longs. between St. Thomas and 
PortoRico, and between Porto Rico and Havana, viz, 1010 56°, and 16°8’56” 
make only 17° 19 52” whereas this diff. is 82° 21’ 57°—-64° 55’ 18°"=17° 26 39 
which is 7 greater, or just the quantity indispute. It is not worth while 
now to examine where the mistake arises, it is enough for us that it weakens 
that side of the argument which wasalready the weakest. We shall adopt 
therefore with M. Zabrtmann 66° 6’*. This position demands early veri- 
fication. 


55. C. Samana. (St. Domingo.) 


Carte particuliére 69° 6’ 
Ferrer. Conn des tems, 1817 69 9 
Do. D.L. Porto Rico, 2 d. 3° 0 42” 69 7 which we adopt. 

56. New Providence. Nassau. 
Ferrer. Olt. I. 477 77°21’ 69’ 
Do. Conn. des tems. 1817 77 26 18 


Drink. Jun. 1827- D.L. Havana 6 ch. 14 d. [13°] 6° 0:15” 77 21 42 
Do. Jul. do. D.L. Port Roy.6ch. 26d. [84] 0 29 15 77 20 9 





* This tedious and unsatisfactory discussion will, we hope, impress on 
those who have the patience to follow it with attention, a sense of the 
necessity of adopting a systematic mode of connecting places together, and 
also of exhibiting the evidence brought in support of the determinations in 
such a form that its weight may be immediately estimated. 

ENLARGED SERIES,—NG. 9.—VvOL. FOR 1839, 4r 
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Do. do. D.L. Do. 8d. 0,380’ 0” 77° 20’ &4” 
R. Owen, It. D.L. Havana & ch. 8d. 5 043 77 21 14 © 
Do. Ord. whf. D.L. Port Royal 8d. 77 20 57 © 


We adopt 77° 21 15" 
St. Salvador. 


S.E. point, Oltmauns I. 75° 30° 38- 
N.W. pt. Drink. D.L. Port Royal 1° 2 30" 75 48 24 
Do. Do. D.L. Nassau 6 ch. 6d. [4°] 1 31 45 75 49 29 
Do. R, Owen 75 46 17 


The discrepancy between the last two authorities is very perplexing ; we 
shall follow Captain Owen’s survey. 


58. Great Abacou, N.E. point, (so called) 


Ferrer 1798 D.L. Havana 0°21™ 20, 217155 a ee 
Do. 1799 DL. Do. 021 0° for 51845 oe 
Do. 1809 D.L. Do. 1 ch. 21° 15* and again 21m 23s G7. 212) 
De Mayne’s chart 76° 54’ 30”, adding 2’ for the Havana 76 56 30 

We adopt 76° 57. 

59. Gun Cay light. R. O. by D.L. Havana, 4 d. 79° 18’ 24° 
Adding 17” gives 79° 18' 41”. ; 

60. Crooked Island. 
Castle Island, Foster 74°17 g” 
Moss’s flag-staff, R. Owen 7420 0° 


These seas having een regularly examined by Capt. Owen we do not 
quote many points here but such as are dependent upon or involved with 
other authorities, or determinations. 


61. Memory Rock. 


Ferrer, Conn des tems. 1817 ‘‘ exact” 79 3 8” 
De Mayne, (corrected, +2’) "9 4 0 
We adopt 79°3' 80”. 
62. Biscayno Kay,light, De Mayne, (Corr.) 80° 4’ 
63. Kay West, lighthouse, Florida reef. 
Drink. Feb. 1829. D.L. Havana 1 ch. 8 d. 0°34’ 81°49’ 
Do. D.L. Port Royal 455 8151 


We shall adopt 81° 49’, agreeing with De Mayne’s corrected position. 
64. Martinique, Fort Royal. 


Zahrtmann D.L. St. Thomas Obsy. 3° 51’ 31” 61°39’ 47” 
Do. 1826 D.L. Santa Cruz obsy. 3 36 57 61 3 48 
Do. 1834D.L. do. 3 36 58 61 3 47 

Lartigue 1884 D.L. St. Thomas obs. 2 ch. 2 passages [3s] 3 50 33 61 4 45 
Do. D.L. Port Royul 15 46 26 G1 4 28 

Poly 1837 D.L. St. Thomas, 4 ch. 4 d. 3 51 57 613 21 

15 d. 351 8 61410 


We shall adopt 61e 4’ 15” 
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65. Guadaloupe, basse terre, fort des Trois. 


Borda, D.L Martinique O° 38’ 65” 61 43’ 10 
La Nymphe D.L. Do. 4 ch. 0 40 35 61 44 50 
Zahrtmann D.L. St. Thomas 3 9 57 61 45 2) 
Lartigue D.L, do: 2 ch. 310 6 61 45 13 


We shall adopt 61¢ 45’ 15”. 
66. Antigua, St. John’s, Fort James. 


Zahrtmann OD.L,. St. Thomas 3 310 61 52 8 
67, St. Martin’s, Fort du Marigot. 
Poly. 1829. D.L. Martinique 2 133 63 5 48 
D.L. Guadaloupe 11649 68 2 4 
We adopt 63° 4’ The West extreme is 4’ West of this, or 63 8’. 
Highest point, Ferrer, Conn. des tems, 1817 63 6 20 
68. St. Christopher’s. 
Zabrtmann, D.L. St. Thomas, . . — 213 27 62 41 51 
' 69. Alta Vela. 
R. Owen, by bearings from Beata I. summit 71°39 80” 
Sir E. Home, W. point D.L. Port Royal 5ch. 8d. 5°13' 25" 71 87 29 
do. D.L. do. Sch. 6d. 51248 7138 6 
Ramsay. various determinations from Port Royal 71 40 0 


We adopt 71° 39’ 80” This important point of departure was till within 
these few years in error 22’ in longitude. 

70. Trinidad.—Port Spain, fort St. David. 
Foster 61° 28' 13” 
Siedlin 1831 D.L. Santa Cruz Sch. 3° 10’ 12” (quot. by Zahrt.) 61 39 33 
R. Owen OD.L. Port Royal 11d.16 19 0O 61 31 04 
which last we shall adopt. 


71. Barbadoes, engineer’s wharf. 
Drink.B.April 1827 D,L. Port Royal 6ch.13d.[22*]1* 8" 51s ehacauetuas 
| Dec. do. D.L. do. 4ch.13d.[21,]1 8 52 ; bastaaOR UAE, 
Mr. Newman, master H.M.S. Serpent, (communicated by Capt. R. Owen) 
D.L. Port Spain lo 64°77" = 89° 87’ 47” 


“ape Ramsay, H.M.S. Dee, Dec. 1834, D.L. Demerara It. ho. 
ch. 3 d. lo 25’ ist 59 35 45 


do. 1 23 15 

Do. 1836, D.L. Port Royal 2 ch. 10 d. [2°]17 13 0 59 387 54 
Tonkin Aug. 1836, D.L. do. 2ch. 8d. 1713 45 59 39 9 
Sir E. Home Jan. 1836, D.L. Port Spain 5ch.6d, 15715 659 34 39 
\i~ Do, 1837, D.L.AltaVela,1 good ch, 11d, 1159 0 659 40 30 

Considering the number of chronometers employed, the shortness of the 
passages, and the points to which the measurements are referred, these re- 
sults are far from satisfactory, We shall adopt 59° 37’. 


72. Navassa Island. 


R. Owen, center of N. side by D. L. Port royal, 6d. 75° 1/39” 
Drink. Ap. 1827 D. L. Port Royal, 3ch. 2d. [1s.] le 494 (Sea) 75 1 24 
Do. D. L. Barbadoes, Sch. 11d [5s.] 15 23 750 0 


We shall follow Captn, Owen’s survey. 
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73, I. de Aves. a% 
Capt. Uldall, quoted by M. Zahrtmann. ; 63° 89’ 43” 
Sir T. Cochrane. 63 40 6 
Sir E. Home, D. L. Port Royal, 5ch. 18d. 13° 18°16" 63 82 38 

D: L. Barbadoes  3ch. 12d. 4 212 63 30 18 


D. L. Alta Vela, 6ch.12d. 8 245 63 37 0 
We shall adopt 63° 38’ 30” | | 


74. New Orleans. 
Jan. 15th, 1799, Occultations Jup. and Sats. obsd. at Paris, 


computed by Ferrer, Conn. de tems, 1817. 900 & 8” 
Do. observed at Fernando, comp. Ferr. 90 8 8 
Feb. Lith, 1831. Eclip. © Amer. Alm. (Daussy) 90 6 63 
We adopt after M. Daussy, 90° 7’ 5” 
75. Vera Cruz. 
Ferrer, 1795, Occult. o Sagitt. (computed by Mechain, 96° 8 23° 
and by Triesneker, 96° 3’ 53” Ephem Vindorb, 1806.) 96° 8 0” 
Do. 1806, Ecl. © Jun. 16th, Conn. des tems, 1816, 06 8 15 
Do. Do. obsd. at Tabasco, D. L. by Cevallos, 18m 55s, 
Conn. d. t. 1817. 96 8 O 
Do. D. L. Havana,, by 2 eclips. Jup. Sat. agreeing with four 


chronometric runs, , 18, 46 0° Conn. 1817. 06 7 57 
We adopt 96° 8’ 0” 2 
-76. The entire coast of Campeachy, with’ Arenas I, Port Alacran, 

the islands Contoy, &c., are inthe course of publication from the surveys 

of Capt. Owen, and Lieut. Barnett, and we have no particular object 
in giving their positions here. 


77. San Juande icaragua, Point Arenas. 


R. Owen, by D. L. St. Andrews 7d. and C. Gracias, 6d. 83° 42’ 0” 
Sir E. Home, Aug. 1834, D. L. Port Royal, 6ch. 15d. 6°49 31° 88 40 25 
Do. D. L. Do. 5ch. 8d. 6 51 54 83 42 48 
We shall adopt 83° 42 15”. 
78. Chagres, fort, or castle, San Lorenzo. 
Foster, D. L. Point Morant. 30 48 45” 80° 0’ 5” 
Do. D.L. Barrracoa 5°30’ me 5° 5Y 0” 
Do. D. L. Barrac, &c., Mayse 0 21 54 
Applying this sum to R. Owens long C. Mayse, 79 59 O 
Drink. B.Aug.1828.D.L. Port Royal ach 17d.[78. }12"27# 
Sep D.L: Do.  ch18d.(6s.]12 81 ? 12= 31s 


D.L.(returningich12d. =: 12. 38 or 
May 1839 D.L. Do. Ichléd. 1285 J8°7 45 79 58 39 


Tonkin. Aug. 1834 D.L. Do. b5ch22d 88 45 79 59 39 
Sir E. Home, Sep. 1834 D.L- Do. Sch lid 38 0 79 58 54 
Do D.L. Do. dch 6d 39 22 80 9016 
Do. D.L.St.Ide c.3ch 2d 8 440 79 58 16 


Do. D.L. Do. &Sch 18d 34330 79 58 50 
We adopt 79° 59’ 15’ . 
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79. Porto Bello, Fort St. Jeronymo. 
Foster D.L. Chagres Qo 20’ 45” 79° 38' 30’ 
Which we adopt. 


80. Cartagena, the dome. 

This place has employed a great deal of discussion. In 1704, Pere 
Feuillé obtained observations of Jupiter’s Satellites, and an eclipse of the 
moon. Don J. de Herrera observed Jupiter’s satellites some years after- 
wards. In 1735 Ulloa made similar observations. The spanish academi- 
cians disembarked here in their way to measure the degree in Peru. Fi- 
dalgo also observed here ; and in 1801, M. Humboldt observed, together 
with Noguera, an eclipse of the moon, and Jupiter’s satellites, and an 
occultation in March 1802. M. Oltmanns discusses at great length these 
observations, and adopts 77° 50’ 0” from Paris, which M. Daussy changed 
by means of the following measurements, Conn. des tems. 1839. 


M. Dagorn D.L. Martinique 14° 30 21 750 34’ 36 
do. D'L. Havana 6 47 52 75 34 & 
Lartigue D.L. Martinique 2ch.3 passages14 28 35 [24°] 75 32 52 
do. D.L. Port Royal 2ch. [1°] 1 16 &8 75 84 1 


we adopt 75° 34’ 0”. 


81. St. Martha. 

Herrera, Oltm. 74° 8/21” 

Drinkw. Aug. 1828 D.L. Port Royal 2ch. 4d. [ 1*] 2°87'15” 74 18 89 

Oct. do. do. do. ach. 6d. [10°] 2 85 80 74 16 24 

do. do. dao. 2ch. 93d. [14°] 2 34 80 74 16 24 

His mean result 2° 86’, subt. from 76 50’ 54” gives 74° 14’ 54”. We shall 
adopt 74° 15’ 0”. 

82. The Bernardo islands, I. Fuerte, and cape Vela, are taken from 
the Admiralty chart. As this chart gives Porto Cabello 7’ too far W.; 
La Guayra 4’, Cartagena 4’, and Santa Marta 9’ too far W. with other 
errors, we shall adopt —5’ as a mean correction for such positions as we 
are obliged to take on this authority alone. 


83. Oruba I.—As this is near the coast we shall conclude that an 
error of 5’ in the diff. lon. would not escape notice in laying it down, 
and we therefore substract the 5’ (above) from 70° : for the ee of 
the sugar-loaf, which gives 70° 3’. 

S.E. end.—Drink. May 1829 D.L. Port Royal lch. 18d. 6° 68, 15° sea, 


69 57 389 

84. Porto Cabello, 

Zahrtmann 1826, 68° 0 & which we adopt. 

85. Curagoa. Fort Amsterdam. 

Zabrtmann, from St. Thomas _ 68 65 48 
D.L. Porto Cabello 0° 65’ 24” 68 55 27 
Zabrtm. D.L. Cumana 2ch. [1*] 445 9 68 55 9 
Givry D,L. Martinique, fort Roy. 7 52 55 68 57 10 

D.L. Havana 13 27 28 68 54 39 


We adopt 68° 55 45”. 


ne 
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86. Buen Ayre.—As this island is probably laid down with 
reference to Curacgoa, and as fort Amsterdam is 3’ too far W. by the 
chart sheet IX., we substract 3’ from 68° 30’. 


87. Tortuga I. 


E. pt. Zahrtmann “ uncertain” 65° 12’ 36’ 
Middle. Humboldt, Oltmanns, 65 34 6 
W.end, Fidalgo D.L. Port Spain de 54’ 38” 65 26 32 


As the E. and W. extremes thus agree very nearly with the length of the 
island as laid down on the charts, and which we conclude is due to Fidalgo, 
we shall adopt them. 


88. Blanchilla, Zahrtmann, 64° 37’ 6” (sea.) 

89. La Guayra.— Mole. 

Ferrer Conn. des Tems 1817 66° 53° 8" 
Foster D.L. Port Spain 5e 25’ 0” 66 56 54 
Zabrtmann D.L. Santa Cruz, obs. 2 14 52 66 55 37 
Lartigue D.L. Martinique 2ch.. 5 52 41 66 56 56 

Do. D.L. Carthagena 2ch. 8 87 27 66 56 33° 


we shall adopt 66° 56’ 30’. 


90. St. Eustatius. 

W. point, Borda,‘N.W. pk, of St. Martin N.103° W. lat. 17° 29 63° 0’ 15” 

Drink. June 1829, E. pt. D.L. La Guayra 1ch. 7d. 3° 55 20 63 1 10 
do. D.L. Port Royal 13 44 30 638 6 24 

we shall adopt the E. point in 63 4’. 


91. Orchilla. W. end. 


- Humboldt, 66° 14’ 9” (sea) 
Zahrtm, from St. Thomas. 66° 14’ 3” 66 14 3 (sea) 
Drink. D.L. La Guayra ich. 1°5d. 41 30(sea) 6615 O (sea) 
Fidalgo D.L> Port Spain 4 40 44 66 12 38 : 


we shall adopt 66° 14’ 30”. 


92. Cumana.—Fort Boca del Rio. | 

M. Oltmanns deduces at great length, from Humboldt’s chronom. diff. 
long. from Madrid in 69 days, by lunars, (in which Humboldt states 
himself at that time not to have been expert) and from his observation of 
the eclipse of the sun on Oct. 28, 1802 and observations of Jup. Satellites 
66° 30’0” or 64° 9’ 38” Gr: 
Zahrtm. D.L. St. Thomas obs. 2ch. [1°] 0° 44’ 18” 64° 10’ 53” 
which we shall adopt. 


93. Margarita I.—Cape Macanao. 


Humboldt obs. Oltmans 64° 26’ 39” (sea) 
Fidalgo D.L. Port Spain | 2° 49'58” 64 21 52 
Admiralty chart, sheet IX. 64 29 


Subtracting 5’ from 64° 29’ gives 64° 24’, which is between Fidalgo and 
Humboldt. 
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° 94. Point Galera. : 

The Admiralty Chart sheet IX. 60° 56°; so De Mayne’s chart. As De 
Mayne is about 2’ 10” to the westward of the mean of Capt. Owen’s two 
separate determinations we shall subtract 2’, which gives 60° 54. 


95. C. Galeota. 


Admiralty chart and De Mayne’s, 6le 1’ 
Subtracting 2’as above, gives : 60 59 

96. Tobugo.—N.E. point. | 

Humboldt, Oltmanns, 60° 27’ 6” 


De Mayne’s chart is 60° 32’§ which is very near Churruca’s; Humboldt’s 
longitudes here are to the eastward of Churruca’s and Fidalgo’s. As Chur- 
ruca and Fidalgo were employed for 8 months surveying the coast about 
here with 5 chronometers, the relative positions of the principal points are 
no doubt nearly assigned. 


Steam Boat ExpLosioNs AND TREIR PREVENTION. 


The following letter of Mr. W.C. Redfield of New York, to the 
Secretary of the treasury of the United States, will interest our readers. 


New-York, December 26th, 1838. 
Sir,—Having recently been served with a copy of the resolution of 


Congress, moved by Mr. Sergeant, for obtaining information respecting 
the use of the steam-engine in the United States, in navigation or other- 
wise, and the accidents which have resulted therefrom, I am led to 
believe that the inquiry will be best answered by a concise statement of 
my own observation and practice for the last sixteen years, during which 
time I have been chiefly engaged in the construction or management of 
steam vessels. 


When I first engaged in the application of steam to navigation, there 
were, as now, two systems of engineering practised in our steam-boats. 
One of these, the Bolton and Watt, or low-pressure system, had been 
introduced by Fulton, in which the working power was mainly derived 
from steam of low temperature and expansive force, working upon an 
effective condensation; the other high-pressure system, in which steam 
of high elastic force is worked against the pressure of the atmosphere. 
The latter system was early introduced in this country by the late Oliver 
Evans, who was distinguished for his mechanical talents, and who per- 
haps exceeded all his cotemporaries in his just apprehension and 
prescience of the powers and advantages of the steam engine, as applica- 
ble to railroads and to navigation. 

My first practical acquaintance with the steam-engine was under the 
high-pressure system ; the adoption of which, in this case, grew out of 
circumstances not under my control. But an attentive consideratior 
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of the principles of the low-pressure system, served to convince me that 
the claims to superiority, both for efficiency and safety, which had 
been mutually set up by the advocates of the two systems, could not 
be justly maintained. 

It appeared obvious that the useful effect of highly elastic steam 
could be greatly increased by acting with less pressure on the surface 
of a larger piston, working on an effective condensation ; while the 
pressure and wearing of the different parts, and the danger of explosion 
common to high-pressure engines, would thus be materially lessened. 
It appeared equally certain that the engine of Bolton and Watt could 
be rendered more useful and efficient by adapting it to steam of greater 
pressure and elasticity than was at that time employed; and that by 
proper modifications in the structure of the boilers, a degree of safety 
could also be secured which had never yet been attained. The high- 
pressure system,as then practised, required a tension of steam approach- 
ing, as I conceived, too near the estimated strength of the boilers in 
which it was generated, to be deemed safe in all circumstances ;—a 
consideration of the highest importance in navigation. It also appeared 
that the use of low-pressure steam, after the English method, with 
weak boilers, in which any accidental increase of pressure to the 
amount of perhaps half an atmosphere, could hardly fail to be attend- 
ed with fatal disaster, was equally unsafe ; and that this practice 
although universally sanctioned in England, ought not to be followed 
in Our steam navigation. 

From these considerations, it appeared to me evident that the great- 
est degree of safety and efficiency could only be obtained by com- 
bining, to some extent, the peculiarities of the two systems, and by 
adopting such forms of structure in the boilers as should afford the 
greatest attainable amount of surplus strength, between the maximum 
working pressure and the point of actual danger to the boiler. I deter- 
mined, therefore, that in all cases under my control, the extra or sur- 
plus strength of the boiler should always be as great as might be fairly 
practicable ;—a principle which, after this lapse of time, I have found 
sufficient reason to recommend to others for adoption. 

Upon this principle of the greatest attainable strength, were also 
constructed the boilers of the high pressure steamboat in which, as 
before mentioned, I was first led to engage. This steamboat was, for 
the period of four years, under my immediate observation before being 
dismantled, and during this time no injury by explosion or eruption of 
steam, and, probably, not the least hazard thereof was known to occur; 
nor do I find reason to believe that in ordinary hands, the use of these 
boilers could have been rendered dangerous, either to the passengers on 
board or to those intrusted with their management. 

In the mean time, I was engaged in the successful attempt to estab- 
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lish steam navigation on the Connecticut River between the cities of 
Hartford and New-York, by means of a competent steamboat of low- 
pressure construction. In this case, my own views of safety and 
efficiency, as before mentioned, would have required an important 
modification, and addition of strength, in the boiler which was furnished 
for this boat. At this period, however, the influence which was exer- 
cised upon public opimion by the associates and friends of Fulton and 
Livingston, through the medium of the press and the intercourse be- 
tween their captains and the travelling public, had extensively induced 
the belief that the plans adopted in the Fulton boats, and those only, 
were safe and proper; and a general conformity thereto was deemed to 
be indispensable, by those who professed to represent the public 
interests. In this case, therefore, the plan of construction adopted for 
the boilers and engine was like that of other low pressure engines then 
building for the New-York waters; the boiler, which was of iron, being 
large, and the engine fitted with D slide valves, and adapted to a speed 
in the piston of 163 to 200 feet per minute, like the English marine 
engine now in use. It is but just to state, however, that the boiler in 
question, and also most of those which were used in the Fulton boats, 
were of greater strength than the boilers which ate commonly used in 
England for low-pressure engines. But, on the other hand, the advan- 
tages of a greater expansive power were beginning to be understoad ; 
and as confidence in the strength of these boilers increased, the practice 
of increasing the working pressure upon them gradually gained ground, 
so as ultimately to neutralize the advantage of the increased strength 
which had been given to them beyond that of the English models. 
This steamboat (the Oliver Ellsworth) commenced running between 
New-York and Hartford in the spring of 1824, immediately after the 
removal of the restrictions in favor of Fulton and Livingston, by the 
decision of the supreme court of the United States; and my connection 
with this boat terminated in the following year. J have noticed these 
facts as illustrating, in some degree, the chief cause of the explosions 
which have since occurred in the steamboats navigating on the various 
routes from the city of New-York; and the name of this boat will 
hereafter appear in the catalogue of these accidents. 

In 1824-5, I was engaged in the construction of the steam vessels 
Commerce and Swiftsure, and the safety-barges and freighting vessels 
which have since been towed on the Hudson chiefly by these steam- 
ers; having acted as principal engineer and general agent of ‘‘ The 
Steam Navigation Company,” to which these vessels belonged.* 
which common usage has assigned to it in this country, it being descriptive 
alike of him who controls and directs the specific use and combination of 
materials which are needful toa machine or superstructure, and of one wlio 


is employed in the ordinary charge of a steam-engine. 
ENLARGED SERIES.—NO.9,—VOL.FOR. 1839. 46 
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Having been left free in the application of means to ends, except ag 
measurably controlled by the opinions and habits of the contractors 
and artificers employed, I at once adopted the strongest form of boiler 
that appeared applicable to the general combinations which were then 
chosen. The plan of combining the advantages of the high with the 
low-pressure system, at an intermediate pressure of steam, was adopted 
for these vessels, as being best suited to the service for which they 
were designed. At that early stage of our improvements in the marine 
engine, the plan of uniting these advantages in a single working 
cylinder, and of making a more efficient application of them by means 
of an increased velocity of the piston, had not come into practice.* 
Double engines were therefore employed, comprising two cylinders of 
unequal diameteis, the smaller one receiving the steam from the 
boilers and delivering it expansively to the larger one; the latter being 
worked upon an effective condensation. These vessels, with their 
engines, have been employed for fourteen years, with little modifica- 
tion, and mostly under severe duty; but no accident of an explosive 
or eruptive character has ever occurred, and they appear capable of 
rendering good service for several years yet to come. The boilers, 
during this period, have been twice renewed, on plans combining ad- 
ditional strength and convenience. 

I may here state that no accident from the explosion or rupture of 
a steam-boiler has ever occurred in the steam-boats under my parti- 
cular charge; and the remark might also be extended to other steam- 
boats, which have been furnished with boilers made under my 
directions. That this result has been chiefly owing to the superior 
care or skill of my subordinates, who have had the immediate charge 
of the boilers and engines, I cannot believe; for, trustworthy as were 
most of these men, they have partaken of the general character of 
their fellow-men, in and out of this profession, and have, probably, 
no better claims to infallibility. Boilers of a structure which afford 
the proper degree of surplus strength may be injured as well as others, 
by the carelessness or neglect of those m immediate charge; but are 
not likely, even with bad management, to destroy life by explosion. 

The bearing of the considerations which have been stated should be 
considered as fully applicable to engines and boilers of every grade, 
whether for high or low pressure. Nor will the use of boilers of the 
greatest attainable strength, have any tendency to promote in the 
engineer a disposition for hazardous or untried adventures, not to pre- 
vent him from appreciating those other substantial improvements in 
the art or science of engineering, as applied to steam navigation, 
which have been realized within the last fourteen years. 











- For establishing the advantages of this s:mple combination, if I mistake 
not, we are mainly indebted to the practical talent of Rob. Li. Stevens, Esy. 
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Having stated the general manner in which the steam-boats and 
other vessels of the Steam Navigation Company have been constructed 
and managed, it is only necessary to add, that the sale or use of intox- 
icating liquors has not been allowed in these vessels for the last eight 
years, and I believe that this rule cannot be commended too strongly. 

Explosions of Boilers on the New-York Steamboats. 

In May, 1824, the public were astounded by the disastrous explosion 
on board the Etna, while navigating the waters of our bay, a few 
miles from the city. The engine and boilers of this boat had been 
constructed upon the plans of Evans, and in conformity with his ultra 
views in favor of diminutive passages, both for the steam and supply 
of water: and she had recently been brought round from the Delaware 
and employed between this city and the Raritan. No proper exami- 
nation of the facts attending this case, such as the interests of the 
public and the profession required, was ever made; but, as near as 
could be ascertained from private statements, and the judicial testimony 
then published, the small pipe through which water was supplied to 
the boilers had become stopped, or nearly so, by incrustation; and 
the supply falling short, the boilers were too strongly heated upon 
their lower surface, and were then left to their fate, while the fire 
should exhaust itself. Upon this statement, however, I do not think 
it safe to rely, as all subsequent observation and inquiry have shown 
me that no statements are more to be distrusted than those which gain 
circulation under the terrors and excitements of these accidents. I had 
opportunity, however, to examine the remains of the ruptured boiler, 
which was of the cylindrical form, without flues, about 30 imches in 
diameter and 20 feet in length, and had been some time in use. The 
iron plates of the boiler were mainly sound and good, and from the 
manner in which the boiler was torn, it appeared that the rending, 
though sudden, was also progressive; and [ felt desirous to ascertain, 
if possible, the first point of eruption. With this object, I traced back 
the rent from its final termination, on the main part of the boiler, and, 
supposing the parts again restored, successively, to their original 
position, followed the rent spirally around the boiler, to where it had 
separated from the opposite end, which had been projected from the 
boat, and lost in the river. At this point, I found the line of separa- 
tion passing through one of the riveted joints on the under side, which 
had stood directly over the fire; and this joint showed itself to have 
been previously separated by a crack of long standing, and of 
considerable extent, in the line of rivets. This older fracture, oc- 
cupied the spaces between several contiguous rivets in one of the 
sheets, and without doubt, had gradually attained the extent which 
was then discernible by its oxidated surface, owing to the frequent 
expansion and contraction of this part of the boiler, and aided, also 
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by the constant sagging effect of its weight, while supported only at 
its two extremities. I will here remark, that boilers of small or of 
moderate diameter should always be supported near their centres by 
lifting-bolts, passing througha strong beam above the boilers, or by 
some other arrangement which is equivalent thereto. 

The pressure under which the boilers of the Etna were worked was 
said to be from 100 to 150 pounds to the square inch, and it is pro- 
bable that this pressure had been greatly exceeded on some previous 
occasions, 

The explosion of this high-pressure boat, so recently imtroduced 
upon our waters, occasioned the greatest excitement; and the oppor- 
tunity was seized upon to prejudice and exasperate the public mind 
against the owners and managers of all steamboats which were furnished 
with iron boilers—those then used in the Fulton boats being of copper; 
and especially was this odium directed against all those whose boats 
were supposed to approximate to the use ef high-pressure. Several 
new boats were then in the process of construction, and the owners of 
some of these felt themselves compelled to yield to the storm of pre- 
judice in favor of copper boilers of large and insecure construction, 
approximating to the old English models, with the general exception 
that the fire was placed within the body of the boiler and the use of 
brick-work was dispensed with; and the old dogma of security in the 
weakness, instead of the strength of the boiler, now found numerous 
advocates. An active and intelligent gentleman, then acting as agent 
for one of the finest boats at that time building for our waters, on 
being remonstrated with for yieldmg his better judgment to this preju- 
dice, and thus endangering the future security of his fellow-citizens 
who might become passengers, told me frankly, that his owners, as 
well as himself, were fully convinced of the superior strength and safety 
of iron boilers, and the advantages of modifying their structure ; ‘* but,”” 
said he, ‘* we cannot resist public opinion ::the people have been instruc- 
ted that iron is an unsafe material for boilers, and that it is reeklessly 
used because it is cheapest. It is beyond our power to disabuse them 
in this matter ; and they threaten us moreover, that, if we do not give 
them a boat with a copper boiler, they will procure such a one and run 
it against us. We have concluded therefore to give them a copper 
boiler, the strongest of its class, and have made up our minds that they 
have a perfect right to be scalded by copper boilers if they insist on it-” 
I lament to add, that the exercise of this “‘ right”’ to the use of copper, 
was attended, within a few years, with a fearful destruction of life as had 
been foretold. 

Iam sorry to add, that the conductors of our public journals were 
mainly instrumental in enforcing upon the owners of steamboats this 
false standard of safety, both as relates to the use of copper and to the 
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form of the boiler; and that to this cause must be chiefly ascribed the 
unhappy destruction of human life which occurred in our New-York 
steam-boats during the ensuing eight years. Not that all boilers were, 
in consequence, made of copper, for by far the greatest number brought 
into use were of iron, because of its known superior strength ; but this 
untoward influence mainly controlled the structure of these boilers, 
which were generally confined to the strictly low-pressure form, exposing 
greatly expanded surfaces to the action ofsteam, without adequate sup- 
port. Fortunately, some of those who were then engaged in the con- 
struction and management of steamboats, possessed more firmness than 
to yield to this mfluence, and in devising their combinations were go- 
verned only by their own knowledge and sense of the means proper to 
be used, in order to insure both safety and efficiency ; and in the steam- 
boats so controlled, I am happy to state such disasters have been en. 
tirely unknown. 

About the same period, however, two other disasters, of a serious 
character, occurred in steamboats furnished with copper boilers. One 
of these accidents, on board the Fidelity, seriously injured or caused 
the death of two or three persons. 

The other case was on board the Jersey, one of the Fulton boats, 
employed on the Jersey City ferry. This explosion was second in 
violence only to that of the Etna; and was less destructive merely 
from the absence of passengers to be exposed, there being fortunately 
but one or two persons on board at the time of the accident. 

Another fatal disaster occurred also in 1825, with a low-pressure cop- 
per boiler which had just been placed on board the steamboat Patent, 
in which the lamented Dodd and several other persons, who were 
exposed, lost their lives. Previous to this, also, the Paragor one of 
Mr. Fulton’s boats running on the North River, met with a similar 
accident, which was attended with the loss of life. Again at Elizabeth- 
town point, fourteen miles from the city, in 1813, a low-pressure boiler 
on board the Sea-Horse had exploded, with a pressure of steam not 
exceeding five pounds to the square inch.* But the bearing of all these 
cases was strangely overlooked, and pallatives were to be found, or un- 
controllable causes discovered, by invoking the aid of dangerous and 
unknown gases: or, some unhappy fireman or engineer was made the 
scapegoat, who, by his undoubted misconduct or recklessness, had ren- 
dered dangerous and destructive, that which had previously been de- 
clared to be safe and incapable of serious mischief! 

And now came the incitement of active competition on the navigable 
routes leaving from this city, then newly thrown open to all competitors. 
Old steamboats were found too slow, and new ones were daily acquiring 
additional speed. So far as this result alone is concerned, this was as it 
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*Journal of the American Institute for September, 1838, page 646. _ 
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should be; but unhappily, the greatly expanded boiler, whether of iron, 
or copper, being deemed stronger than was necessary for the pressure 
which had hitherto been used, must now bear a greater load, and gradu- 
ally became worked more nearly to its full strength and capacity. In 
the summer of 1825, the Constitution, a new boat, collapsed one of the 
large irregular shaped flues in her iron boiler, when near Poughkeepsie, 
and killed or injured several persons. In this case some of the explo- 
sion theorists were content to admit that there was no want of water; 
but loud was the outcry which was again raised against iron boilers. 
The next case in order is the explosion on board the steamboat Legis- 
lator, in 1825, while lying at our wharfs, ready to start on her trip to 
New-Brunswick. This boat was furnished with a low-pressure iron 
boiler, of nine and a half feet in diameter, constructed by the late Robert 
McQueen, according to the then improved low-pressure pattern. The 
interior shell containing the furnace was about nine feet in lateral dia- 
meter, flattened into an ellipse at top, and supported on the outer-shell 
at the bottom and sides by an occasional brace-bolt; the general use of 
these fastenings not having then received the sanction of our boiler ma- 
kers. The pressure of steam on the boiler at the time of this explosion 
was said to be between ten and thirteen inches by the mercurial gauge.* 
The interior portion of the boiler was violently torn and turned inside 
out, with the destruction of every thing near the boiler, and of the lives 
of five or six persons employed on the boat; but the outer shell, which 
was cylindrical, remained uninjured. On examining this boiler, I found 
that the rending was principally in its lower portions, and that if the 
parts were all turned back to their proper places, the last points to come 
together would be those portions at the bottom of the ash-pit beneath 
the furnace bars. At this point the iron was not more than three- 
sixteenths of an inch in thickness, and had separated into thin lamellated 
plates, not having united properly under the roller. Thus, the rupture 
in this case evidently originated at the lowest part of the boiler, at the 
weakest point, and under a head of some six feet of water. But these 
facts were not investigated, and it was sagely assumed by manufac- 
turers of boilers and other advocates of this stereotyped hypothesis, that 
this explosion could not possibly have happened had there been a com- 
petent supply of water in the boiler. On the other hand, I consider it 
demonstrable that a boiler of this size and construction, without a tho- 
rough system of bracing, is wholly unfit to sustain the ordinary pressure 
to which the boiler was exposed, and which the managers of the boat 
believed could be safely borne. But instead of ascribing this disaster 





*The mercurial tube being bent in the form of a syphon, each inch of 
elevation causesa difference of two inches in the actual level of the mercury 
and an elevation of thirteen inches in the open end of the tule, indicates 
the pressure of nearly thirteen pounds to each square inch. __ 
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toits true cause, the imperfection of the favorite system of construction, 
the opportunity was taken to inflame the opposition to iron boilers, and 
to throw the odium of the disaster upon the perished firemen or engi- 
neer. 

The year 1826 passed off with only one or two slight accidents of this 
kind among the New-York boats: one on board the Hudson, employed 
on the East River; and another onthe Franklin, then running upon 
the North River. Both these boats had low-pressure iron boilers. 


In the spring of 1827, the steamboat Oliver Ellsworth, on her passage 
from Hartford to New-York, when six or eight miles west of Saybrook 
light-house, in a heavy sea and head wind, burst or collapsed the main 
flue of her boiler, which occasioned the loss of one passenger, the engi- 
neer, and one or two firemen. This case appears to have been 
universally set down by theorists as owing to extreme carelessness and to 
the want of water in the boiler.* Mr. Penfield, the worthy engineer of 
this boat, had acquired experience during four previous years in my em- 
ployment, and I had ever found him a man of great care, prudence, and 
faithfulness. He had changed his employers, with my consent, on the 
opening of that season, in order to avail himself of a more tempting offer 
which was made him by the managers of the Oliver Ellsworth, on ac- 
count of his known good qualities. He knew the value of the principle 
of surplus strength under which he had acquired experience, and was 
well acquainted with the condition and management of the Oliver 
Ellsworth. His first effort, as he then informed me, was to induce the 
managers of this boat to introduce braces into their boiler, in order to 
secure the large main flue, which was four feet in diameter, made of 
quarter-inch iron, without other support than that afforded by the 
connections at its two extremities. But his views of security were 
deemed as savoring too much of high-pressure, and it was decided that 
a boiler which had occasionally sustained a pressure of 15 or 16 inches 
of steam by the mercurial gauge, (!) could be safely run with a pressure 
of 12 to 14 inches; and the too modest engineer had no remedy but 
submission. I had estimated a pressure of six inches as being safe for 
this boiler when constructed, while others of high authority in these mat- 
ters then deemed it entirely safe with nine inches. On the evening of 
the accident, the engineer was watching both boiler and engine with 
great care and anxiety, being instructed to keep a full head of steam, 
in order to encounter with success a strong head wind and sea. He 
accordingly kept from twelve to thirteen inches, with a full head of water, 
and, to prevent the latter from discharging into the cylinder by the 
motion of the boat, was obliged carefully to tend the throttle-valve, and 


* See certain well intentioned communications in Document 21, House 
of Reps., 25th Cong., 3d Session. 
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was actually thus regulating the action of an overfilled boiler at the 
moment in which the explosition took place. He survived the disaster 
several weeks, and gave me from time to time, under no apparent bias 
but the love of truth, a far more circumstantial account of his care and 
management on this occasion, than van be here introduced. But his 
cares and anxiety were unavailing, and he was doomed to the infamy of 
having been the careless or rash instrument of destroying the lives of 
his fellow-beings, by the inconsiderate advocates of the common explo- 
sion-theory, who, in opposition to all evidence, can decide by mere 
intuition, the want of water in the boiler and the criminality of the 
engineer | 

Although confident in the accuracy of Mr. Penfield’s statements, I 
did not fail to examine closely the condition of the boiler, after the 
accident. Its general construction was nor unlike that of the Legislator ; 
having an elliptical-shaped enterior furnace of eight and a half feet in 
lateral diameter, and six feet in length, from which extended a circular 
main flue of twelve feet in length, and four feet in diameter; a smaller 
returning flue, of irregular form, leading back to a point near the fur- 
nace, where it turned upward through the top of the boiler, and was 
there joined to the chimney. This returning flue, on account of its 
irregular form, was partially snstained by means of a few brace bolts, 
but no securities were provided for sustaining the great flue or interior 
shell of the boiler. A longitudinal outline, showing a vertical section 
through the centre of the main flue, is here represented : 


A vertical section of the Oliver Ellsworth’s first boiler. 





JS, furnace flue; g, main flue ; w, water line ; d, steam chamber ; Ah, chimney; a, point 
of fracture ; 6, disruption. Scale, 3 inch to a foot, or 1-96. 

On examining the parts which, in case of a deficiency of water, would 
have been first exposed to the action of the fire, it was found that neither 
the top of the furnace flue at c, immediately over the fire, nor the top 
of the main flue, on the same level, nor any other part of the flues, ap- 
peared to be in any manner affected by the heat; but, on,the| contrary 
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the Iron on the upper part of the flue appeared to be, for the most part: 
as clean, and in as sound condition, as during the first use of the boiler, : 
with but one exception—now to be noticed. This exception was found 
in the line of fracture at the point 4, where the curved lines re- 

present the position to which the highest point of the main flue had been 

depressed by the disruptive force, and by which the original fracture at 

a had been extended around nearly half of the circumference of the 

flue; the circular top of the latter, being depressed into the form of an 

inverted curve, extending from the fracture in opposite directions. Now: 
atthe pointa, (which is placed at 5, by the disruption, as just mentioned,) 
the trace of a previous fracture in the line of rivets was distinctly visi- 

ble for some eight or ten inches, transversely to the top of the flue, which 

fracture, judging from its appearance, must have existed for a considera- 

ble time previous to the final disruption. 

Nothing, therefore, could appear more certain than the fact of a full 
supply of water previous to and af the time of this accident ; and the 
disruption was evidently caused by an amount of working pressure to 
which the diminished strength of the boiler, at this point, proved to be 
unequal, although the boiler had sometimes been worked with even a 
higher pressure, before the incipient fracture here noticed, had origi- 
hated or become so extensive. 

' Ia the boilers of the Etna, as in other cases where the boilers have 
been long suspended by their two extremities, this insidious sort of 
fracture was induced at or near the lower surface, by the joint action 
of weight and unequal expansion; but the main flue of the Oliver 
Ellsworth was constantly surrounded by water, and pressed upwards 
by a force equal to the whole weight of water displaced by this capa- 
cious flue, which, after deducting the weight of the flue, is equal to. 
more than 10,000 pounds. The fracture in this case, therefore, was 
gradually induced at the top of the flue which was also most exposed 
to heat and the unequal strain of expansion. The origin of this spe- 
cies of fracture may perhaps, be referred to the process of manufacture, 
in which it is common to force the rivet-holes, which do not properly 
overlie each other, by driving asteel pin into the same; a practice which 
is well calculated to cause the sheets to separate in the line of rivets. - 
This disaster induced the owners of the Oliver Ellsworth to procure 
a heavy copper boiler, in compliance with the clamor against iron boil 
ers, which on this occasion was again renewed. At a subsequent 
period this boat was purchased by myself and associates, and transferred 
to the Hudson river ; care being taken to remove her large copper boit- 
er, and to furnish her with a boiler constructed on the before-mentioned 
principle of giving the greatest practicable amount of strength, beyond 
the working pressure, that could conveniently be obtained. Theresult 
has been that this boat has not only run with entire safety, but is, even 
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now, with her antiquated engine, much more serviceable and efficient: 
than when employed upon her original route, although the steamers 
constructed contemporaneously with this vessel have disappeared from 
our waters. In truth, I consider this steamboat as being at this day 
far more safe from fatal casualties than most of the steamboats now on 
our waters. The boiler is sometimes worked with a pressure of two at-. 
mospheres above the common boiling point, while it possesses a 
strength which will bear a pressure of eight atmospheres, leaving a range 
of strength equal to more than six atmospheres between the maximum 
working pressure and the point of proximate hazard ; and this is be-. 
lieved to have been accomplished without any sacrifice either of original 
cost or of economy in the use of fuel. Ifa proportionate range of 
surplus strength had always been given to the boilers of marine engines 
It 1s believed that steamboat explosions would seldom, if ever, have 
been heard of, notwithstanding the hypotheses which are so generally 
and confidently relied upon as accounting for these explosions. 

In April, 1830, the steamboat Chief Justice Marshall, employed 
on the Hudson, burst her boiler, while landing passengers at Newburgh, 
by which 11 persons were killed and many others wounded. This 
boiler was of stout copper, and very strongly built, on the *‘ low-pres- 
sure plan,’’ and was more thoroughly braced, it is believed, than any 
other boiler of its date. The structure, however, was a very large one, 
on the general plan of the boilers in the Legislator, Oliver Ellsworth, 
and other boats of that day; the main flue being also circular, and 
five feet or more in diameter. The disruption, we are informed, ‘‘ was 
ten feet back from the front of the boiler, and was probably eight feet 
in length by four in width, commencing nearly at the bottom of the 
Jlue, and extending upwards a little over one-half of its diameter.” 

We may safely infer that this explosion,commencing near the bottom 
of the boiler, and four to six feet below the water-line, was not occa- 
sioned by want of water. The principal engineer, who survived the 
accident a few hours, stated to the captain, near his last moments, that 
there was less than sixteen inches pressure on the boiler at the time, 
which is probably true; and it is admitted that the steam was ‘‘ blow- 
ing off” through the safety-valve during the entire stoppage till the 
accident occurred. That there was some unknown defect in the boiler, 
a8 was Supposed by the engineer, is not improbable; but neither en- 
gineers nor captains had then learned, that such a structure, of such 
material was unsuited for that pressure. The ardent advocates cf 
copper boilers and the zealous manufacturers of public opinion, were 
now liberal in their denunciations of the unfortunate engineer, who, in 
their view, by the clearest evidence, had been guilty of criminal neglect 
or recklessness, in allowing the water to become so wasted or reduced 
as to occasion this dire catastrophe. Many persons insisted that nearly 
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wil the water in the boiler must have been previously exhausted. To 
have sought for facts on which to support so grave a conclusion, 
would have been deemed an insult to common sense; especially as 
persons had been brought forward, who, under their oath, had testified 
to the previous warning which they had heard in the shrill and piercing 
whistle with which the discharge of steam was attended previous to 
the explosion. But, alas for common sense! this thrilling whistle had 
pierced the ears of the writer, most uncomfortably, thrice in a ‘week for 
several previous years, while in his office in the vicinity of the wharf occu- 
pied by this steamboat ; and was known to be owing to some unfortunate 
peculiarity in the construction of the safety-valve or its appendages ! 
It is hardly necessary to add that the upper and most exposed surface 
of the flues of this boiler were found, by good judges, to exhibit no 
traces whatever of injury by heat—a circumstance which is entirely 
incompatible with the supposed enormous deficiency in the supply of 
‘water. 

The owners of this steamboat, having once been made the instruments 
or victims of a factitious public opinion, now adopted a wiser course, 
and procured two strong iron boilers, of more moderate dimensions and 
better suited to the pressure of sixteen or eighteen inches which their 
engine required ; and during the remaining years of her service, this boat 
was run without injury to her boilers. It may be noticed that this dis- 
aster was more fatal in its results than all the explosions or disruptions 
of iron boilers which had then occurred on the northern and eastern routes 
from this city. Had this boiler been constructed of iron and secured 
in the same manner, it is not probable that it would have given way, even 
with an addition of several pounds to its maximum working pressure 
had such addition been fairly practicable. 

In the same year there occurred a similar disaster on board the 
steam-boat United States, running between New-York and New- 
Haven, by which several lives were lost. The boiler of this boat was 
of iron, but constructed ona plan similar to those which have been 
mentioned. The boat was opposite Blackwell’s Island at the time of 
the accident, with twelve and a half inches of pressure—having fre- 
quently worked with fourteen inches. This boiler, which had been 
recently repaired, also gave out near the bottom of the main flue, its 
upper portions and the roof of the furnace remaining uninjured; and 
yet we continually hear that nearly all of these accidents have been 
occasioned by the want of sufficient water in the boiler! Notwithstand- 
ing the severe lesson then recently received from the Chief Justice 
Marshall, and the explosion of almost every copper boiler which had 
been continued in use, we were again warned by the public journals 
against the hazard and cupidity of using iron boilers. 

In 1831, the boiler of the steamboat General Jackson sxpleaed on 
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the Hudson, at Grassy point, while stopping at the wharf. This was 4 
large, low-pressure iron boiler, carrying, it is said, fourteen inches of 
pressure at the time of the disaster; the safety-valve being open, and 
the steam blowing off for some minutes previous. But the escape of 
steam was not, perhaps, as freely allowed as it should have been. The 
boiler being under deck, and breaking out through its bottom, the 
force of the explosion threw the boiler out of the boat and into the river, 
demolishing the deck and causing the vessel to sink at the wharf. The 
boiler was a large and unwieldy structure. It was partially braced, 
but without a thorough system of these fastenings, and was elliptical 
in its form, being, if I mistake not, about eleven feet in its interal diam- 
eter, and presenting a cross section of nearly the annexed form. 


Cross section of the boiler of the steamboat General Jackson. 





Scale } inch toa foot, or 1 96. 


The fire was beneath the boiler, instead of within it as in the forego- 
ing cases ; the dependant portions a, 5, c, being what are technically 
called water-legs, and riveted to the main shell of the boiler, which was 
here perforated with large openings to allow of a free circulation of the 
water. The return flues e, e, e, e, were circular, and united at their 
extremities by attachments, and terminating in a square cross flue, 
which communicated with the chimney ; and w shows the water line. 
The rending, when traced to its point of commencement, appeared to 
have originated at the angle h, where the water-legs joined to the 
boiler ; * and whatever influence the large perforations in the shell may 
have had in weakening the structure, it is certain that the riveted joints 
on the line of disruption showed several preliminary fractures, of con- 
siderable extent, of the same character as those already pointed out in 
the boilers of the Etna and the Oliver Ellsworth, and one of these was 


* Under this point also, the planks were started from the bottom of the 
boat, which caused her to sink. 
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particularly obvious at the point 4. + The other portions of the boiler 
appeared to have been previously in good order; and the flues, and 
their flat connections, though soonest exposed to any deficiency of water, 
were as entire and as perfect in their condition as ever. Nothing, how- 
ever, could exceed the storm of indignation which was raised against 
the captain and the suffering engineer for their supposed criminal 
negligence or recklessness in this matter; and instead of ascribing the 
disaster to the obvious weakness of the boiler, iron boilers were, as before 
held to be worthy of all proscription. 
(To be continued. ) 
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Stream NavIGATION TO INDIA. 


The following article on this subject appeared in a recent number of the 
Atheneum, and as we have from time to time laid before our readers some 
of the best papers on this subject that we have met with, we think it right 
to enroll this among the number. There is much good reasoning in it, 
but we do not by any means wish to be understood as adopting entirely the 
writers conclusions. 

In a former notice on this subject (No 584), we examined the means 
which we possess for advancing the improvement of steam navigation 
on the high seas. The many great projects at this moment on foot 
give to this subject an importance and interest greater than it has ever 
before possessed. We examined some of the principles upon which we 
might safely proceed in the march of rational and safe innovation. The 
great importance in an economical and mechanical point of view, of 
giving to the vessels much greater size and tonnage than hitherto, was 
demonstrated—the peculiar quality of iron and wood as the material 
for constructing vessels was considered—the necessity for a system of 
framing, greatly extended and improved, was pointed out ; and it ape 
peared that, by adopting much finer forms, vessels might be built that 
would both be more safe and effective, more economical and durable 
—forms that were at once suited to the easy separation of the water 
and the navigation of the stormy sea. Wedid not, however, in that 
paper, consider what sort of improvements, nor what extent of improve- 
ment, might properly be leoked for in the moving power itself, the 
marine steam-engine, the economization of fuel, the generation of 
steam, its condensation, and the mode of its application to produce the 
motion of a ship. This enquiry was reserved for a future occasion, as 
was likewise the application of the principles thus examined, to the im- 
mediate demands of the new schemes brought forward for the extension 





+ When this kind of fracture occurs on the outward lapping of the sheeta, 
it usually causes a leak and is easily discovered; but when it occurs on the 
inner lap of the boiler iron, it sometimes will remain tight for a long period. 
I have known this fracture to extend, in a high-pressure boiler, to fourteen 
inches before it was detected ; which with the ultra pressure sometimes used 
on the Mississippi, would surely have caused an explosion. : 
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of intercourse by steam ships with America, India, and other parts of 
the world* 

The question, how much power should be given to a vessel intended 
for long voyages, is a very important and most difficult one ; and it has 
never yet been satisfactorily decided. It appears, at first sight, reaso- 
nable to suppose, that they should have as small power as possible in 
proportion to the number of tons of cargo which the vessel is capable 
of carrying ; that the machinery may occupy as little room as possible 
and in order that the vessel, havi: g a comparatively small engine, may 
require the less fuel, and leave the greater extent of room vacant for a 
profitable cargo: that for economy, both of fuel and of space, a vessel 
should have as little steam power and consumption of fuel as would 
enable her to progress at a moderate speed, say eight or nine miles an 
hour, and be well rigged, to take as much advantage of the winds as 
possible. 

This plausible theory, however,is not borne out by praetice. In all 
the lines of passenger intercourse established round the island, it is 
found most profitable to have a high proportion of power in the vessel 
and a high velocity ! It might be supposed that competition had 
something to do with this :—perhaps it has ; but there are positive 
advantages ofa decided nature to be gained by the use of great power 
in steam vessels,—ad vantages which a very simple calculation will be 
sufficient to make manifest. 

Let us first observe, that the great advantage of steam vessels over 
sailing vessels consists principally in one point—regularity not velocity. 
We believe that more rapid sea voyages have been accomplished by 
sailing vessels than ever were performed by steam vessels. Ships have 
been driven through the water at from {fifteen to twenty miles an hour; 
but how seldom is this accomplished. It isthen the rate at which a 
steam vessel can move through the water in unfavourable circumstan- 
ces against a violent head wind, that forms the most important element 
of her value. The importance of regularity is also maniiested in a 
strong point of view, when we consider that, if the regularity of the 
vessels can be depended on, two of them will be sufficient to keep up a 
constant line of intercourse ; whereas, if they cannot be depended on, 
double that number must be kept continually manned and in good 
repair; so that if either, or both, of the vessels in action shall fail to 
arrive in time for the regular period of starting, one spare vessel at 
each end must be in readiness to take its place. We see, therefore, 
that want of regularity requires an extent of capital much beyond that 
which would be absolutely required were the intercourse Jess liable to 
casualty, and that quite independant of the great advantage accruing 
to passengers and the public business from pertect regularity. 


But it may be asked, how does regularity affect the question of 
great power and high velocity in a steam vessel? Are you not at least 
as eet to obtain regularity at a low velocity with a moderate power, 
as at a high velocity with a greater power? and is it not more difficult 
by a great degree, to preserve a high velocity regularly, than to secure 
regulurity at a more moderate velucity ? We answer, that it is so on 


* This question has been answered in p. 42 of our present volume (J anu- 
ary number) and we beleive has not been without its good effect though not 
alluded to by the Atheneum. Ed. N.M. 
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land; but that on water it is easier to secure regularity at the high velo- 
city with great power, than at the low velocity with little power. This 
is known to some practical men by observation and experience. We 
shall endeavour not only to make it more extensively known, as-in- 
deed it ought to be, but also by a strict examination of firat principles 
attempt to shew that it must necessarily be much more easy to sustain 
regularity with great power ata high velocity, than with less powerata 
lower speed. | 

The reader who wishes to reconcile to his preconceived ideas the 
apparent paradox,that it may be cheaper, and require less fuel, to sup- 
ply a vessel of large power, and transport ita given distance than to 
transport a vessel having smaller power over the same distance, al- 
though at a much reduced rate, and that notwithstanding the fact that 
the resistance at high velocity is greater than at a lower velocity ina 
high geometrical proportion, may prepare himself for it by this simple 
consideration,—that if a vessel has just so much power as to carry her 
through still water at therate of four miles an hour, and if in this state 
she encounter adverse winds of such a force as exactly to drive her 
back at the rate of four miles an hour, then it must be obvious. the 
her velocity by means of the engine will be reduced to nothing, and she 
will stand still uatil doomsday if the wind continue so long in that 
direction, and, of course, consume any given quantity of coal; and it 
is evident that in this case the vessel has too little power for economy as 
well as for expedition. 

Let us now take a more ordinary case: let us suppose the capacity of 
a certain steam-vesscel to be in all 1,000 tons, to have 300 horse-power 
capable of propelling her at the rate of 10 miles an hour in smooth water 
so as to perform a voyage of 2,880 miles in twelve days, requiring for 
this purpose the quantity of 300 tons of fuel. Let us also suppose 
another vessel of 1,000 tons, to have 400 horse-power instead of 300, 
and let this vessel carry 100 tons less of cargo than the other, so as to 
equalize the weight of the two vessels, and so allow for the additional 
weight of the engines, and let us suppose that their is the same aggre- 
gate supply of fuel for emergencies and ordinary use in both. This 
additional power will carry the vessel at the rate of nearly twelve miles 
an hour, and perform the same voyage in ten days, but at an expence 
of 400 tons of fuel instead of 300, being an increased expenditure of 
fuel and of space in the proportion of 4 to 3, with a gain of speed 
only ia the proportion of about 12 to 10‘ standing, in round numbers 


thus :— 
performs 2880 atthe rate consumes 


milesin of of fuel 
A veseel of § 300h. p. | 12 days. { 10 miles per hour | 300 tons. 
1000 tons 400 ,, 10, |12 ditto | 400 _,, 
This is in calm weather; and here the advantage is every way in favor 


of the vessel of less power, except so far as speed is concerned. The 
economy is decided. 

But we shall now suppose the wind to blow a fresh breeze a head 
such a breeze as to reduce the velocity of the first vessel to three quarters 
of its velocity in still water,—and this 1s by no means allowing more 
than such a fresh breeze produces,—the distance will now require 16 
days instead of 12, the velocity will be reduced to 7$ miles an hour, 
and the coals consumed in 16 days will amount to 400 tons instead of 
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800 tons. Let us next inquire what will happen tothe more powerfut 
vessel ; how will the same gale, which reduces the speed of the motion 
in the former case to 74 miles an hour, affect her? Will her motion be 
reduced from 12 to 94 miles an hour? or, using the same proportion, 
from 12 to 9 miles an hour? By no means. This requiresa little calcu- 
lation. We know that the forces of propulsion and of resistance are 
approximately in the proportion of the squares of the velocities. Let 
us then square the velocities : 10 miles an hour and 12 miles an hour, 
and the numbers 100 and 144, represent very nearly the comparative 
forces of the two vessels. Now, the reduction of velocity in the case of 
the first lesson being in the proportion of 3 to 4, the resisting force must 
have been capable of producing this effect, or of diminishing the effec- 
tive force in the proportion of 16:9; so that the opposing force is 
equal to 7-16ths of the whole force of the slower vessel or to 44 parts 
of the whole 100: but if we subtract 44 from 144, the number repre- 
senting the relative effective power of the quicker vessel, we have 100 
as the remainder, of which the square root is 10, for the velocity of the 
more powerful vessel, instead of 9, which it would have been if it had 
followed the same proportion. The matter now stands thus— 
performs 2880 atthe rate consumes 


miles in of of fuel 
A vessel of 9300 L. p. | 16 days, | 74 miles per hour | 400 tons. 
1000 tons § 400 _,, TZ 35 10 ditto 480 ,, 


Let us next suppose a very strong breeze to be encountered, such as 
would reduce the velocity of the first vessel so as to take twenty days 
for the voyage, and proceeding in the same manner, we find the follow- 
ing results :— 

performs 2880 attherate consumes 


miles in of of fuel 
A vessel of § 300 h. p. | 20 days, | 6 miles per hour | 500 tons. 
1000 tons ¢@ 400 _,, 13$ ,, 9 ditto 533 5, 


And now let us suppose a stiff gale, like trade winds, capable of re- 
ducing the velocity one-half, and we have— 


performs 2880 atthe rate consumes 
miles in of of fuel 
A vessel of § 300 h. p. | 24 days, | 5 miles per hour | 600 tons, 
1000tons 2400 ,, | 143,, | 82 — ditto 586 ,, 
And, to conclude, we may take the case of a gale so hard as to re- 
duce the velocity of the first vessel to four miles an hour, and we have— 


performs 2880 attherate consumes 


miles in of of fuel 
A vessel of § 300 h. p. | 30 days, | 4 miles per hour | 750 tons. 
1000 tons ? 400 ,, 152 ,, {| 72 ditto 630 ,, 


Thus, then, we arrive at the conclusion, that in steaming’against such 
a gale as the monsoon, a vessel of 1,000 tons and 300 horse-power 
would make way at 4 miles an hour, and sail 2,880 miles, on 750 tons 
of coal, in 30 days; whereas a vessel of the same tonnage, with 400 
horse power would sail at 72 miles an hour, and accomplish 2,880 miles, 
on 630 tons of fuel, in 153 days; being the same distance in about 
half the time, with nearly double the velocity, and with an expenditure 
of 120 tons less fuel! The same process will give a similar result in all 
other cases, and thus we arrive at the following general conclusions :— 

That in smooth water and in calm weather vessels of small power, 
moving with a small velocity, are most economical of fuel. 
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That according as the average state of the weather during voyages 
becomes more adverse, the economy is in favour of greater power and 
higher velocity ; and that the great power and high velocity will actually 
consume less fuel in a given distance with the same load, than a smaller 
power and less velocity. | 

That there is always a certain proportion of power to the ‘general 
nature of the voyage to be encountcred, that will be the most 
economical. 

Hitherto, we have considered economy of fuel alone--we have left econ- 
omy of time out of our calculation; we have left the advantage of frequency 
of the voyages out of sight; we have said nothing of theadvantages of 
certainty and uniformity. It is evident, as regards economy of time, 
that in the last case there is a saving of about one-half, so that the more 
powerful vessel could in one year have double the number of trips, of 
freights, and of passengers, besides the additional value conferred on 
each voyage by expedition. It is evident that in advertising or fixing 
the times at which a vessel is to sail and return home, it will not do to 
advertise her average time. Her Jongest possible time must be taken, 
as it is impossible to say when she will make a quick or slow passage, 
therefore, in the circumstances given last, 30 days must be allowed for 
all the voyages of the one vessel, and only 15 for all the others: or if 
that case did not correspond to one of the worst vovaces of the given 
station, the third case might be taken, as this would give 20 days for 
all the voyages of the one vessel, and 14 for the other. Further, it is 
obvious, as regards economy, even of space and tonnage, that in all 
cases, the quantity of fuel carried in the vessel must. be sufficient for the 
worst possible voyage, not the average voyage; and as we have just 
seen, 750 tons would be always required for the vessel of less power, 
and only 630 tons for the vessel of greater power. In this case it ap- 
pears that the weight of fuel and machinery and boilers, forming the 
complement for a voyage, are in the aggregate less in the vessel of 
400 horse-power than in the vessel of 300 horse-power, the weight of 
the aclditional 100 horse-power being about 100 tons. And we may 
add, that a vessel which can be depended on for performing a voyage in 
sixteen days, may make the fortune of her owners while another requir- 
ing twenty or thirty days, may ruin them; for it is well known that age 
alone is a great element in the wear and tear of every vessel, and of 
boilers and machinery ; and the vessel that will repay her owners in thie 
shortest time, becomes of increased value in a much higher proportion 
than the mere saving of time. 

We have dwelt longer on this subject, because it is a view which has 


altogether escaped the notice of writers on steam navigation, and which | 


is in direct opposition to the commonly received opinion. It 1s alsoa 
view of the very highest importance to the many great enterprises now 
about to be undertaken. We fear that this consideration, as well as 
the magnitude of the vessels, has been very much lost sight of, in such 
as have been built for some of the companies engaged in the underta- 
king. ‘The want of acquaintance with this fact may be deemed to have 
been one of the principal sources of Dr. Lardner’s notable mistake 
regarding, Transatlantic steam navigation. Although it is a principle 
not hitherto directly recognized, it has been found out by companies, 
ut the end of some years that their return from fast vessels is always 
much greater than from slower ones, even independent of competition. 
ENLARGED SERIES.—NO. 9.—VOL. FoR 1839 41 
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We have now, therefore, for the first time brought it publicly forward as 
a principle based on sound practical and theoretical grounds ; but we have 
to acknowledge that we are indebted for the first discovery of the princi- 
ple of the economy of high velocities in these circumstances, and for the 
theorem by which we have performed these approximate calculations, 
to Mr. Scott Russell, whom we had similar occasion to refer to, in the 
former notice on this subject. 

In place of proceeding at present with the discussion of the abstract 
principles connected with the further examination of this subject, we 
proceed to apply those we have already completed to the cases that 
are now more immediately under review. 


Navigation by steam to India has, as most of our readers know, 
long engaged the attention both of residents in India and of the home 
government. That the navigation could be accomplished every one 
knew, for it had been done by the Enterprise many years ago by steam 
and the aid of sails. It is not the possibility, but the payability, which 
has aJarmed those who are most ready to embark on speculations of 
this kind. Passengers to and from India are by no means highly re- 
munerative, even toa sailing vessel. The distance places large cargo 
out of the question, and here the matter has long stood. Committee 
after Committee of the House of Commons has sat on the subject, but 
they have never succeeded in inducing any party to venture on the 
unpromising speculation—even the E.f. Company have waived the 
honour. At last, however, the success of Transatlantic steam naviga- 
tion has given an impetus to the cause, and the millionaires of East 
London have united with the millionaires of Fast India to bring about a 
closer union in time and space between the British family at home and its 
numerous members in Hindostan. The most promising of the schemes 
before us for steam navigation to India is that proposed to the Bengal 
Steam Committee by W. D. Holmes, and by him reported on to the 
committee formed at the public meeting called by Captain Barker, the 
agent of the company in Britain. 


The route which Mr Holmes prefers is that by the Red Sea, and by 
it he proposes to establish a regular and expeditious communication 
between England and the three Presidencies and Ceylon ; and also be- 
tween the three Presidencies, Madras, Bombay, Calcutta, and Ceylon 
respectively, during all seasons ofthe year. And it is a prominent 
feature in this plan, that he proposes to accomplish all this without 
applying either to Government or the East India Company for aid, leav- 
ing any arrangement with them for the conveyance of dispatches as a 
matter of ordinary business—the profits of the establishment to be am- 
ple without this aid. 

It is well known that Mr. Holmes is not the first person who has 
priests a conveyance by this route—it has also been proposed 


+ hemi 


Lord William Bentinck, witl: steamers of 1,000 tons burden 
Dr. Lardner - - - 1,000 
Capt. T. Barker - - - 600 
Capt. R. Oliver - - - 900—1,000 
Mr. T. Kingston - - - 450— 600 
Mr. W. Morgan : - : 650 
Major Head - - - 600 


Mr. Holmes’s plan is distinguished from all of these in requiring in no 
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assistance from Government or the East India Company. But the 
main feature in Mr. Holmes’s plan is the great tonnage he has proposed 
for his vessels—a tonnage of 2,617 tons—propelled by a power of 600 
horses. So far, therefore, as magnitude of vessel is concerned, this 
plan is in conformity with the principles we explained in the first part 
of this paper. 

The next great point of distinction in Mr. Holmes’s plan is the em- 
ployment of iron vessels instead of wood. The weight of the hull of a 
large wooden ship would be 1,500 tons, while the same size in iron could 
be constructed with greaterstrengthand durability with the weight of the 
hull only 500 tons; therefore allowing 1,000 tons of cargo more to be 
carried in the iron ship than the wooden one at the same immersion. 
What, therefore, in wood would only bea 1,500 ton ship, from the 
weight of the hull, would be a 2,000 ton ship, if made of the same 
size of iron; and as the thickness of the timber would be about equal 
to two feet of increased beam in iron, the saving in room would also be 
considerable. 

The comparative cost is given as follows :— 

Wood ship, 1,500 tons, with machinery, &c., 70,0001, = 471. per ton. 
Iron ship, 1,500 tons, and in reality, 2,000, 60,000/. = 301. per ton, 

So that the cost per ton of real carrying capacity is about ? in the 
case of iron. — 

It is right, however, to state that Mr. Holmes does not appear to 
have sufficiently considered the necesssity which will exist in iron vessels 
of such size, for very great strength of framing, on some principle quite 
different from that adopted in timber vessels and yet of immense size. 
This is absolutely necessary to resist the action of a heavy sea on this 
large scale. We think that Mr. Holmes has not sufficiently considered 
or provided for this, because we no where in his estimates find either 
space, weight, or expenditure allowed for this most important item. 
We explained the necessity for such a provision in our last (ante, p. 7) 
to prevent the action of the sea from breaking the vessel in the middle; 
and it is a remarkable fact, that two days after that article had been 
printed, the necessity for such a framing was thoroughly demonstrated, 
for an iron vessel went on shore on Monday, the 7th of January, ina 
small inland bay, where the sea never breaks with great violence—the 
vessel was a perfectly sound and substantial iron vessel—and in ten 
minutes after touching the ground, the hull broke through in the middle, 
the stern part being entirely removed by the sea; and had not the pas- 
sengers been able to walk on shore quietly and immediately, all might 
have perished, Whata contrast does this present to those noble timber 
vessels the Lockwoods, and others of the liners that beat about for 
several days on the Liverpool banks, exposed to all the violence of the 
breakers, without being broken up. Mr. Holmes and the other advo~ 
cates of iron vessels will, we trust, see the necessity of adopting some 
principle of construction radically better than anything we have yet heard 
of, before, they venture to embark life and property, on so large a scale, 
in thin and fragile shells. It should also be recollected that iron vessels 
must once a twelvemonth be taken out of the water, and thoroughly 
coated with paint outside and inside—this is indispensable for prevent- 
ing corrosion. 

Mr. Holmes conceives the advantages of iron above timber ships to 
be so great, as to render it certain that they will entirely supersede them 
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—that the British Queen, Great Western, and President ships will 
hardly be established on their stations before this will take place. The 
following is the mercantile result of the scheme, with passengers every 
month, comparison being made between iron and timber vessels :— 




















Wooden ships. Iron ships. 
Steaming 50 days. Steaming 30 days. 
12 timber, or 8 iron ships 700 tons, 300 uP. 2,617 tons, 600 uP. 
Cost of each shi - - £36,000 £70,000 
Cost of all the she - - 432,000 260,000 
Outlay at stations - - 15,000 2,000 
Outlay in Egypt - - 27,000 27 000 
Coals and contingencies - 26,000 11.000 
Total invested capital - 500,000 600,000 
Annual charges :— 
Coals « - - £108,000 £129,600 
Expenses in Fgypt ~ - - 20.000 48,160 
W aces and victnalling - 36 0U0 33,176 
Officers and stations = - - 5,000 5.000 
Insurance * - - 15,000 18,000 
Wearand tear - - 75,000 90,000 
Interest on capital - - 25,000 30,000 
Total annual charve - 284,000 354,936 
Income :— 
Passengers - - - £2,748 £18,000 
Freight of goods - - are 7.000 
Total income of 12 trips - 130,656, 8 trips 1,200.000 
Charges to be deducted - : 25,000 89 £.936 
Loss - - 143,344 Profit $45,064 


Admitting that Mr. Holmes’s estimate is greatly too favourable, still 
much may be deducted without showing aloss. We cannot, therefore, 
too often repeat, that in all long voyages great size is of the very first 
importance. 

Having built the iron vessels, and completed all his arrangements 
at his various stations, M;. Holmes intends to proceed in the following 
manner :— 

‘I will suppose two iron vessels of say only 1,500 tons, at their 
stations at the end of December. 1839, (19—23, 26—29,) one at 
London and the other at Calcutta, to leave London and Diamond 
Harbour on the days hereafter named. From London I start on the 
ist of January, in time to get out of the Thames and to sea on the 
evening of the same day with the monthly periodicals, 500 tons cargo, 
and 150 tons of coals, and with such passengers as may prefer 
embarking in London to a journey to Falmouth. I proceed to 
Falmouth, and arrive there on the morning of the 3rd, there take in 
coals for the voyage out and in, to and from Alexandria—say 1,000 
tons of Welsh coal—I leave Falmouth that night, with the London 
mail of the 2nd of January, arrive at Gibraltar on the evening of the 7th, 
Malta on 11th, Candia on the 13th, and at Alexandria on the morning 
of the 16th ; distance 3,000 miles in a little less than thirteen days, say 
twelve days and a half, or about 240 miles a day, or ten miles an hour, 
including the several short stoppages. At each place of call I would 
take up freight, for freight left, and such additional cargo as the 
consumption of coals would admit, and as would keep the ship at 
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about the same trim and immersion through the passage, varying only 
by the reduction of coals from station to station. In ordinary weather, 
a power of 400 horses will only be worked to accomplish this, in which 
case the coals consumed will be 350 to 370 tons; it willbe safe to take 
the latter as an average quantity consumed. 


‘*I will suppose that I have 200 tons of the original cargo, and 200 to 
300 tons that have been exchanged at the intermediate stations, 150 tons 
which is tocross the Isthmus, and the remainder being consignments 
in Egypt. I therefore discharge the 150 tons immediately into the 
boats at Alexandria, with passengers, &c., and proceed that day on 
the canel of Mahmoodie, and arrive at Adfa, on the Nile, that night 
with passengers, and there sleep, leaving the luggage and freight to 
follow, and arrive at the Nile, and be there transhipped into the Nile 
steam-boat early the next. morning, z. e. the 17th—on that day proceed 
up the Nile, and arrive at Cairo in the evening, and meet the Indian 
passengers who would sleep at Cairo the same night; the English 
passengers to proceed that night to Suez, arriving there on the mor- 
ning of the 18th, where the Calcutta boat will be in waiting, cleared of 
its passengers and cargo from the east, and ready to receive the same 
from the west. During the 18th, the necessary preparations for the 
voyage eastward are completed, and sails in the evening, with 500 tons 
of Burdwan coals remaining, and 1,000 tons cargo; calls off Cosseir, 
and arrives off Jiddah on the 20th,.Camaran on the 22nd, Mocha on 
the 23rd, Adenon the 24th, Socotra on the 25th, and at the Maldives on 
the 29th, where the Bombay branch boat would be in waiting, with 
which I should exchange passengers and cargo. She would return to 
Bombay, and arrive there on the 2nd of February, calling at Mangalore 
and other places on the west coast of India. The Calcutta boat would 
proceed, calling off Galla, and arrive at Trincomalee on the Ist of 
- February, Madras on the 2nd, and Diamond Harbour on the 5th, and 
Calcutta on the same or the following day, completing the passage 
from Falmouth to Calcutta in one calender month and two days, at a 
sailing rate of about 10 miles an hour, including the short stoppages at 
stations. 


‘‘From Calcutta, the boat to sail for Diamond Harbour on the 
morning of the 29th, and arrive at Madras, on the morning of the Ist. 
of January, Trincomalee on the 2nd, call off Galla, and arrive at the 
Maldives on the morning of the 5th, and meet tlie bombay boat, 
which would leave Bombay, and arrive on the 9th, the other to proceed 
west, and arrive at Socotra on the 9th, Aden on the 10th, Mocha on 
the 1Ith, Camaran on the 12th, Jiddah on the 14th, and Suez, calling 
off Cossier, on the 16th; the passengers and cargo to proceed to Cairo, 
and arrive there on the morning of the 17th, and remain there that day 
and the following night. On the morning of the 18th, proceed down 
the Nile, and sleep at Adfa; the next morning proceed by the canal to 
Alexandria, and embark in the English boat that night, the luggage and 
freight having preceeded the passengers the night before, and be on 
board before their arrival at Alexandria. The boat to leave Alexandria 
on the evening of the 20th, with 1,000 tons of freight and the remain- 
ing coals, arrive at Candia on the 22nd, Malta on the 24th, Gibraltar 
on the 28th, and Falmouth on the Ist of February, completing the 
passage in one calender month and three or four days. I have 
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taken a day or two longer in one passage, to provide for any delay 


which might occur of a day or too in meeting in Egypt, in which case 
the time would be divided by the passage each way, and without 
inconvenience to either party. After the whole arrangements get into 
good working order, I would increase the speed, so as to ensure the 
passage within one calender month between Falmouth and Calcutta. 
This can be done by the !,500 tons iron boats, and with the large ones 
with great ease.” 

Mr. Holmes next considers the difficulties of the overland part of 
the journey :—. 

‘* The alleged difficulties in Egypt have been merely in reference to 
the mode of transit hitherto adopted, viz.—by the conveyance of pas- 
sengers and gonds overland on the backs of animals, a distance of 72 
miles, between Suez and Cairo. Between Alexandria and Cairo there 
is water communication, for which I recommend boats, and general 
arrangement, as shewn in the plans, and described in the detailed 
estimates. Between Cairo and Suez J would have omnibuses for the 
passengers, and vans. The road between these places has been proved 
to be good, and well adapted for running carriages. For the convey- 
ance of the boats on the canal, and the carriages between Suez and 
Cairo, I would in the first instance, get the work done by hired cattle, 
at a mileage,—in which there is no dificulty. The Pasha of Egypt has 
repeatedly declared his readiness to lay down a railway, if he can have 
any assurance that the English public will use it, at a very moderate 
remuneration, and would afford every possible facility : and he has 
already a large part of the materials delivered, in Egypt, for its con- 
struction. But this is not all. It is to the interest of the Pasha of 
Egypt, and especially to the interest of England and the East India 
Company, while England has the ‘‘ dominion of the seas,” both ina 
commercial and political view, that a canal should be constructed | 
between the Mediterranean and Red Sea, direct. These interests will 
be shortly manifest on the adoption of the line by the committee, and 
nothing will prevent the rapid accomplishment of this important junction 
of the eastern and western seas, to admit the passage of large vessels.” 


The route proposed by Lord William Bentinck is the same with that 
of Mr. Holmes—by the Red Sea—but the means he proposes are very 
different: he conceives that many of the passengers would find their 
way overland to Alexandria, and that three vessels of 1,000 tons each, 
and 300 horse-power, would be sufficient for the service from England 
to that point. Larger vessels are proposed between Suez and Calcutta 
on the eastern side ; but we scarcely think that either the size or pow- 
er proposed are sufficiently great, especially against the monsoons and 
the violent tempests of the Red Sea. His Lordship suggests tentative 
experiments on a small scale, but such experiments are almost sure 
to fail. Had steam navigation to America been attempted with any 
vessel considerably smaller than the Great Western, it would have 
proved a comparative failure as a commercial speculation Itis by 
greatly increased size that the success of such an experiment can 
alone be rendered certain: but we must allow Lord William Bentinck 
to speak for himself :— 

‘“One steamer would perform the voyage from Calcutta to Galle, 
calling at Madras. A second vessel would accomplish the line between 
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Galle and Suez, replacing her stock of coals either at Suez or any of 
those intermediate depéts from Socotra to Mocha, which the repeated 
voyages made at different seasons will have shown to be the most con- 
venient. While a third would meet the service between Bombay and 
Galle, or between Bombay and such other station as in the favourable 
monsoons might be thought most eligible. For the whole of the ser- 
vice on the eastern side, I should propose five wooden boats of the 
following size and power—1,350 tons and 400 horse power ; all these 
vessels should be similar im every respect as far as possible. The 
models ought to ‘be formed upon that principle which experience has 
confirmed, and every novel theory should be carefully avoided. The 
working of this plan would secure both Bombay and Calcutta as places 
where repairs to a great extent could be effected, the facilities for 
which, will doubtless be rapidly increased at each of those presidencies 
as steam navigation shall be extended. The cost of these eight boats, 
fitted complete for sea, may be taken at 45/. per ton including ma- 
chinery, and all other necessaries. To try the experiment fully and 
fairly, it appears to me that two vessels of the before-mentioned tonnage, 
1,350 tons, and 400 horse power would be sufficient. These vessels to 
be exact copies of each other, and to sail to India together for mutual pro- 
tection, and to take out an abundant supply of machinery. When arrived 
in India it might be arranged that these vessels should sail alternately with 
the government steamers or in competition with them; the advantages of 
their superior size and power would be more strongly exhibited. The com- 
fort of the accommodation would reduce toa certainty the amount of traf- 
fic ; and the more eligible tract from Calcutta by Galle to the Red Sea, by 
which, except in very small portions of the space to be run over, the 
full force of an opposing monsoon need never be encountered, would 
greatly diminish the wear and tear of machinery, and prevent those 
other disappointments so often experienced in the route from Bombay. 
The sum of 140,000/. would very much more than equip two such 
vessels for sea. These two vessels would equally prove the practicability 
of the Cape line. Most desirable would it be that both lines, and I 
may add also inland steam navigation in India, could be placed under 
the superintendence of one single great company. Each line would 
contribute to the success of the other. To the Red Sea line the suc- 
cession of new and improved steamers from Europe would impart great 
efficiency to that of the Cape. The large establishments that the cen- 
tralization of all steam agency in one hand would give the means of 
maintaining, would contribute to the prosperity of the other’ The 
inland steam navigation would be a nursery of engineers and artisans 
for both.” 

There is still a third plan proposed; and a company, formed for 
carrying it into effect, have already built one vessel for the purpose, 
and are proceeding with others. This is the company of which Sir 
John Ross is chairman, and their plan is to sail round by the Cape. 
The total distance from Plymouth to Calcutta, by the Red Sea, is 
7,200 miles, and this distance it is proposed to do in 33 days, by Mr. 
Holmes’s plan. The following statement shews the distance and time 
proposed by the Cape of Good Hope Company :— 


Miles. Days. 
Plymouth to the Cape of Good Hope - - 6,901 in 25 
The Cape and Point de Galle - - 65,094 — 21 





11,695 .. 46 
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Then by Branch Steamers. 
Point de Galle to Bombay ~~ - - - 1.140 .. 3 
Point de Galle to Madras - - . 490 .. 2 
Point de Galle to Calcutta - - - 1340 .. 64 


So that from Plymouth to Calcutta would be, by this route 13,035 
miles, and the period 52 days, at a rate supposed constantly more than 
10 miles an hour; a rate scarcely to be imagined in such circumstances 
as usually attend a voyage round the Cape. This company proposes 
to build six vesscls of only 1,200 tons, and only 320 horse power, at 
401. per ton, and a total cost of 285,000/. Each steam ship would 
only perform about four voyages yearly, and, on the whole, it does not 
appear that there are any advantages attending this route to coun- 
terbalance the greater length of route. We are sorry also to observe 
that this company intend to use somebody's new patent boilers, from 
which it appears, they expect great things; and of which, they say, 
they have purchased the exclusive privilege. Wewish they would try 
one experiment at a time, and not be fiddling away with some theo- 
retical improvements in the middle of the ocean, instead of cetting on as 
fast as possible, to the end of their voyage. We lhope they will thnk 
better of this. 


Atitantic Voraces. The following are the daily runs of the Great 
Western Steamer, in her last voyage from Bristol to New York. Sailed 
18th May, at 3h. 30m. p.m. 

May 19th, 160 miles. 24th, 240 miles 29th, 247 miles 


20 202 25 8234 30 240 

21 220 26 240 31 191 to 
22 ©6248 27 264 11 p.m. 
23 240 28 237 


making the voyage in I3d, 74h. at an average rate of 223 miles per 
day. 


Liaut VESSELS. 


The following is the substance of a report by Capt. W. Hewett, R. N. 
(while commanding H.M.S. Protector,) which led to the establishment of 
the Light Vessel in the Lynn Deeps. 

The only existing guide for vessels desirous of running into the 
Great Bay formed by the Lincolnshire and Norfolk Shores, in the 
night time, is the small Lighthouse upon Hunstanton Clit, the light of 
which is visible in clear weather, about 5 leagues distant. In the 
mean state of the weather, it may be observed as a general rule, that, 
on making the light, you are not far from the Lynn and Boston Knocks; 
the former having 5 feet water upon it, and the latter being dry, in 
many places several feet high, at low water springs. 

Captains of vessels, in the day time seem to prefer the channel 
between the Lynn Knock and Dass Head, but I apprehend, that, as a 
very small error in the observed magnetic bearings of Hunstanton 
Light would throw a vessel on one or the other of these banks, this 
channel could not be used in the nicht without considerable risk, 
unless the notice of the soundings on either side of it, and the set and 


~ 
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velocity of the tide well understood by persons taking it. The safest 
channel therefore in the night time, under present circumstances, ap- 
pears to be that to the eastward of Lynn Knock. 


But, admitting that a magnetic bearing could be taken so correctly 
as to enable a person to judge whether he was passinz fairly through 
the before-mentioned channel, or to the eastward of Lyan Knock, still 
the elbow of the Longsand in the former case, or the Lynn Knock in 
the lattercan be rounded only by an estimated distance from the light, 
a resource at all times liable to the greatest error and uncertainty. 


After having so altered course upon an uncertain distance, a random 
one must necessarily be pursued to get farther up the bay, as the 
soundings in this part of Lynn Well are too deep to serve as a guide, 
and the Longsand abreast, is too steep to, to admit of its being ap- 

proached with safety. 


To obviate these uncertainties, and to enable vessels to get farther 
ap the bay, and consequently to attain comparative safety, a Light 
vessel moored in the neighbourhood of the Lynn Knock, would prove 
extremely beneficial. By the existence of such a guide, vessels coming 
from the northward, and bound to either of the ports of Lynn or Wis- 
beach, would be enabled to steer a course directly for the Lynn well, and 
pass the dangerous banks mentioned above with safety. Having round- 
ed the light vessel she would by its bearings be enabled to run suffici- 
ently free‘up the Bay to obtain an anchorage beyond the dangerous 
consequences of any gale that may spring up before day light. Vessels 
also from Lynn or Wisbeach by the same rule would be enabled to 
steer a course for the Light vessel, round it, and prosecute their voyages, 
without the delay of waiting at the lower anchorage of Lynn West 
Channel and Wisbzach Eye, which is now frequently the case, parti- 
cularly when the tide answers late for leaving the towns of Lynn or 
Wisbeach. 


By the existence of a Light vessel in the neighbourhood of the 
Lynn Knock, Hunstanton Lighthouse, so far as this navigation is con- 
cerned, and the stability of the Light vessel and her moorings could 
be depended upon, would be rendered useless. Nevertheless, Hun- 
stanton Lighthouse has its use with regard to the navigation without, 
for in strong westerly winds and when an apprehension, exists of these 
drawing more to the southward, vessels hugging the Lincolnshire shore, 
are apt to weather the Dowsing with a flood tide, when they do not 
intend it, and are drawn by the same tide, more towards Lynn Well 
than they are aware of. Hunstanton Light will detect this error, and 
its utility I have more than once experienced in this particular, while 
running from the Lincolnshire coast towards Cromer ; in fact, vessels 
seem to depend upon the Hunstanton Light, pointing out the proper 
effect of the indraught of the Great Bay upon their course, and to 
enable them to alter itin time to avoid the Blakeney Knock and 
Overfall. : 

The passage both towards and from Lynn Well and Boston Deeps 
in the day time, is likely to be much facilitated by the new buoy at 
the northern extreme of the Dowsing, and the proposed one at the 
northern extreme of the Docking, if adopted. The latter would be 
found particularly useful to such as pass along the Norfolk shore, 
ENLARGED SERIES.—NO. 9.—VOL. FOR.1839. 4x 
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either to or from the Ports in the Wash, as it would save the necessity ° 
of rounding the north end of the Dowsing.* 

The Light vessel proposed in the neighbourhood of Lynn Knock, F 
have observed would serve to enable vessels to get farther up the bay, 
probably to the upper part of the Roaring Middle, but it would by no 
means enable vessels to enter the anchorages of Lynn west channel or 
Wisbeach Eye, which could only be done by the nicest local knowiedge, 
or by some better means than at present exist. The buoys within 
the bay, with the exception of the Bell buoy, pointing out the separa-. 
tion of the channels Lynn and Wisbeach, are in general very small. 





Care or Goop Hore, Table Bay and Stmons Bay. 


_ The following letter appeared in the South African on the 5th of 
June ; it will be seen to contain several strictures on the observations. 
of Lieut. Barrow inserted im the Nautical Magazine of the 2nd. February 
of this year. In the performance of our duty as public journalists we 
always endeavour to exhibit both sides of every question, upon whieh 
may turn the interest of any part ofthe Nautical brotherhood. Jnthis, as 
m all other cases, we act upon the broad principle of impartiality, and 
must hope that it will secure the correction of any error which we have 
unintentionally promulgated. Atthe-same time we feel bound to believe, 
that those who favour us with their communications from distant 
tegions, do so generally with the best intentions; and are not impelled 
by a disingenuous desire to exalt one port at the expence of another 
without regard to its real advantages. 

' To tue Epitor: Sir,—The Nautical Magazine for February last, 
recently placed on the table of the Public Library, contains an article 
headed ‘‘ Proposed Light for False Bay,” and the object is stated to 
be ‘‘ to demonstrate that Great Britain ought to erect a Light House 
as a national work on or adjacent to the Cape of Good Hope.” Jt is 
written by T. P. Barrow, Lieut. R. N., and, having read it with rise 
and regret, I feel it mcumbent on me, as Harbour Master, of Table 
Bay, to reply to the erroneous assertions therein contained ;—it would 
seem to be an attempt ‘‘to demonstrate the superior advantages of Simon’s 
Bay over Table Bay;’’ the Light house to be placed on Cape Point 
being always out of sight—or only seen in an oblique direction—in 
every paragraph of the letter. 

The observation that something will be effected by the proposed 
‘Lagulhas Light, is correct, as far as it applies to the Coasting Trade, 
and the probable preservation of lives and property, (arguments—with 
others equally cogent— for several years brought under the notice of 
Goverment by different writers), but the ‘sequel is unique.—‘‘ By en- 
couraging masters of vessels gotng free to approach the land to the east 
of Hanglip, it will increase resort to the Cape.’’ The strong westerly 
current in the offing has hitherto rendered the sighting of Cape land to 
the eastward of north, the signal to bear up for St. Helena. 


* A buoy at the northern extreme of Burnham Flats, would also prove 
eminently useful to this description of vessels, as a food channel exists 
“between those flats and the Docking, and the necessity would thereby be 
obviated of rounding either Dowsing or Mocking. : 
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I regret the following paragraph should appear in the pages of so 
widely diffused and interesting a work as the Nautical Magazine :— 
- “I have spoken (says Lieut. Barrow) of the only natural disadvan- 
tage alleged against Simon's Bay ; its only artificial disadvantage, (the 
water being excellent and plentiful) is some increased expence to ships 
in procuring stock, and @ dislike tx tyranical Masters of Merchant 
Vessels to get near the pendants of Her Majesty’s Ships. If her 
Majesty’s Government were to do that for a good harbour, which in a 
national point of view it really deserves, competition would produce 
cheap supplies, the sources of which are equi-distant from both towns, 
a good road would follow, and to complete the affair, the removal of 
Port Duties would neutralize the presence of Men of war,.and give 
them finer crews,” 


Does this sweeping charge against the Masters of Merchant Vessels 
apply to the gentlemen in command of the noble Ships employed in the 
trade to India or China? Why, Sir, Officers in Her Majesty's Navy, 
of every grade below a Flag-Officer ;—Officers who have commanded 
the H.E I. Company’s Ships, or who have been brought up in that 
admirable school for seamen ;—the well-educated men brought up in 
the Free-Traders, many of them possessed of considerable fortunes, are 
these men to be afraid of gettiug near the pendants of her Majesty’s 
Ships. 2 

Sir,—they are the very men who would rejoice to see the Captains 
of Her Majesty’s ships invested with the local power of Magistrates, 
‘whilst in the ports of the colony,—so that the laws (relative to sea- 
‘men) might be administered with decision and promptitude ; for the 
taking seamen on shore to a magistrate’s court,—the attendance of the 
‘Commander and some of the officers until the case is in turn for inves- 
tigation, (perhaps the greater part of a day,) the vexation and loss of 
time,—is an evil of such magnitude, that the Commanders adopt al- 
most any alternative rather than subject themselves to it. Neither are the 
masters of vessels, trading to the Cape, deterred from entering Simon’s 
Bay by the cause stated by Mr. Barrow. It is absurd to suppose that 
any man, if sane, would enter Simon’s Bay to discharge a cargo (des- 
tined for the capital,) 'and send it to Cape Town by land-carriage, 
when the expence would be equal to the freight from England,—let 
alone the injury a cargo would sustain in passing across the Bays be- 
tween Simon’s Town and Muizenburg. It is, moreover, notorious, 
that the officers in command of H.M. ships invariably render every 
assistance to masters of mercantile vessels ;—they never take volun- 
teers to the extent of distressing a ship—and the entering men is often- 
times a means of relieving them from turbulent and refractory characters. 
This kindly feeling towards a “distressed brother” has never been more 
practised than by the present highly respected Commander-in-chief, 
and by every officer in the squadron. But ‘the only artificial disad- 
vantage of Simon’s Bay (according to Lieut. Barrow) is the increased 
expence to ships m procuring stock.” Artificial! It is a serious anda 
substantial disadvantage to Simon’s Bay—neither is it to be sur- 
mounted so easily as Mr. Barrow imagines. It is insurmountable— 
‘for the site of Simon’s Town is upon as arid and desolate a spot as 
can well be conceived—there is only room for a single row of houses 
between the foot ofthe continuous range of mountains and the strand : 
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nor is the supply of water plentifal—there are times when the supply of 
water barely exceeds the consumption of the inhabitants. 

The supplies are not equi-distant from Cape Town and Simon’s 
Town, for a great part of the supplies (required by ships) is sent from 
Cape Town by waggons, for the vessels in Simon’s Bay, even to the 
vegitables, which are the produce generally of the gardens about Wyn- 
bergh, or of the extensive and beautiful gardens in Table Valley. The 
farms in the neighbourhood of Cape Town supply the ships in Table 
Bay with stock; and the supply is constantly kept up by the Boers 
having coops for poultry fitted to their wagons (which bring wine, 
wheat, and other produce daily to market,) and the coops are filled 
with poultry of every description, beside bags of potatoes, onions, fruit, 
and all the minor produce of their farms. 

Aye! says Lieut. Barrow ; but ‘‘ competition will produce cheap 
supplies ; the source of which are equi-distant from both Towns, a good 
road would follow ; and to complete the affair, the removal of port 
duties would neutralize. the presence of the men-of-war, and give them 
finer crews.” | 

I have shewn what hope there is of competition in the supplies to 
shipping,—a good road across the Bays, I take to be more “ chimerical’’ 
than making a safe anchorage of Table Bay; and the conclusion of the 
paragraph about ‘‘ neutralizing men of war, and giving them finer 
crews”’ is past all comprehension. Should the rendezvous for men-of- 
war be removed from Simon's Bay, I have no doubt it would paralyze 
Simon’s Town. and in a short period reduce it to a second class village, 
with a population of a few hundreds of inhabitants. 

‘‘Steam navigation (says Lieut. Barrow) is likely to be a failure if 
confined to Cape Town.”’ Sir,—the liberal merchants and inhabitants 
of Cape Town are the only people in the colony who could have given 
steam navigation a trial, and there is every reason to hope it will be suc- 
cessful, as the coasting trade between the capital and the frontier keeps 
the steamer in full occupation. The idea of using her as a tug-boat in 
Simon’s Bay (it is doubtful if she could tow a ship of 500 tons out of 
False bay against a fresh south-easter) is absurd : how would she pay! 
seeing her expenses amount to nearly £8000 per annum. 

‘‘No bulky ships (says Lieut. Barrow) which expose great surface 
to the wind can hold on against the South-East gusts in Table Bay.” 
Sir,—I have been Harbour-Master of Table Bay 13 years, and onl 
recollect two bulky merchant ships parting from their anchors in South 
East winds and going to sea; one (a barque of 473 tons,) anchored at 
the extreme northerly verge of the anchorage, with her sails scarcely 
clued up, where the ground is foul:—the other drove upon a vessel du- 
ring the night, for the want of a sufficient scope of cable; and to clear 
her, she slipped and went to sea. Her Majesty's ship Wellesley also let 
go her anchor in foul ground at the northerly part of the anchorage; 
and I have no doubt the anchors were broken by the patches of 
. rocks. The Admiral very judiciously run out under the high land to 
the southward, and brought up tn the anchorage (at day light) the 
following morning. 

Does Mr. Barrow suppose that the anchors and cables of bulky ships 
are disproportioned to their bulk ?—I have always found them better 
found in ground-tackle than the vessels of a smaller class; and certain- 
ly “‘ they have held on against the South-East gusts” full as well as 
smaller craft. 
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** The undertaking I propose (says Lt. B. ) will never be executed, 
unless by the general Government, from the well-founded jealousy of 
our Legislators (!!!) all Cape people.” Sir,—we have not yet got a 
light-house upon Cape Agulhas, although I never heard a Cape Legis- 
lator, or any other man, object to it. Sure I am, the Cape Legisla- 
tors would be very glad not only to see a lighthouse upon Cape Agul- 
has, but upon Cape Point; and I opine the latter would be of infinitely 
more beneflt to Cape Town than to Simon’s Town. I can understand 
the necessity of placing a harbour-light upon the ‘Roman Rock,” (it 
may be considered too expensive a work, from the'nature of that site,) or 
upon ‘*Noah’s Ark,” to point out the entrance to Simon’s Bay, (for 
most of the wrecks in False Bay have occurred from the mistaking 
Muizenberg for Simon’s Berg,) and such a light would be of more es- 
sential use to Simon’s Town than a light-house upon Cape Point. 

The paragraph about “‘ the duties lost to the general Government by 
wrecks” is ambiguous and unconnected. 


** The second extract annexed, (says Lt. Barrow) and just come to 
hand, is a fair representation of very common occurrences, but the first 
detailed account which has appeared for years of accidents in Table 
Bay”. Then follows a‘list of damages (copied from a newspaper) sus- 
tained by one of the heaviest gales (northerly) I have ever witnessed 
‘in Table Bay, upon the 12th. of June, 1838. But there does not ap- 
pear to have been a singlr wreck, or a vessel driven on shore, out of 
the twenty vessels at that time riding in the ‘‘ Wild Anchorage.” But, 
Sir, the very best reason that there had not been a detailed account 
for years of such very common occurrences, is the fact that, during the 
years 1834, 1835, and 1836, no vessels were either driven on shore 
or materially injured by stress of weather in Table Bay. In 1837-a 
barque of 270 tons, and a schooner of 113 tons, parted from their 
anchors, and were stranded. The barque was got off and repaired— 
the schooner being an old vessel was condemned ; neither of them 
were well found in ground-tackle, nor were they stranded in a severe 
gale. In 1838 there was a severe northerly gale, which did consider- 
able damage to the vessels in the Bay, but not one was either stranded 
or wrecked. 

Sir, I can with confidence assert, that the wrecks which have occur- 
red in Table Bay since I have been Harbour Master (1826) have been 
from the want of timely and proper precaution or from defective 
ground-tackle; and what are the wrecks compared to the losses sus- 
tained in the bays upon the coasts of Great Britain, or the losses 
sustained recently at Bombay, and still more recently in Liverpool and 
other harbours of the United Kingdom? What is of infinitely greater 
moment,—in 13 years I have never seen or known of a single hfe being 
lost by any wreck in Table Bay from stress of weather; and the 
schooner before-mentioned is.the only wreck from such cause during 
the last seven years. 

_ The Captains of ships frequenting Table Bay (and the Underwriters) 
are undoubtedly the best judges of their own interests. They are well 
_aware there is such a place as Simon’s Bay, and ‘“ its whereabouts.” 
They are also aware of the ‘‘desagredmens” of Table Bay,—and of 
two evils they will choose the least. The following statement of vessels 
_which have entered ‘ Table Bay,” and ‘‘ Simon’s Bay” during the 
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fast five years’ is not a bad criterion of the comparative merits of ‘the 
‘two Bays;—I earnestly disire to see an increase to the shipping m 
every Port of the Colony, and deprecate any controversy which might 
‘tend to create a prejudice against either or any of them; for it could 
‘lead to no good result. 


In conclusion, I may observe that the heaving down any vessels 
‘under 500 tons, is neither a work of difficulty nor danger in Table Bay. 
The Hercules, an American ship of $71 tons, came into Table Bay 
(with the pumps constantly going,) on the 20th of September, 1836. 
“She discharged her cargo—was hove keel out—the leak discovered in 
‘the garboard-streak—and effectually stopped. ‘The cargo re-shipped, 
‘and she sailed from Table Bay the 28th of October, a period of 32 
‘days. Much larger ships have been hove down, repaired, and cop- 
pered. It is an operation of common occurrence with smaller vessels ; 
‘and it is a very unusual circumstance which prevents my boarding a 
vessel any day in the year. 


Comparative statement of vessels which have entered Table Bay 
and Simon's Bay, in the years 1834—5—6—7 and 8. 


TaBLE Bay. Simon’s Bay. | 
No. of No. of 
Pes Vessels. pounce Year. Vessels. sonnage: 

















1834 304 100,338 | 1834 | 42 — 14,050 
1835 330 104,966 | 1835 30 10,435 
1836 396 107,445 | 1836 34 12,193 
1837 398 122,283 | 1837 36 «ff 12,453 
1838 465 143,507 | 1838 60 22,258 


Since the Ist of January of the current year, no less than 252 ves- 
sels (tonnage 78,166.) have entered Table Bay, so that the arrivals in 


‘‘Table Bay” in five months, exceed considerably the arrivals in 
_‘* Simon’s Bay” the last five years. 


I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. Bance, Lieut. n.N. 





Cape Town, 31st May, 1839. 


NeELson PILyuar. 


The sub-committee appointed to superintend the erection of this 
national tribute met a short time since for the purpose of accelerating 
the object they have in view. There were present the Duke of Nor- 
_thumberland, the Marquis of Lansdown, Sir G. Cockburn, Sir P. 

Laurie, Mr. J. W. Croker, and Mr. C. Wood, M.P. 

The Lords of the Treasury and the Commissioners of Woods and Fo- 
rests have assigned Trafalgar-square to the committee as the site, and 
_ the place selected for the pillar is that now enclosed on the south boun- 

dary of the square as being the centre of the whole space from the 
_ National Gallery to, Charing-cross, Mr. Railton, the architect, re- 
ported favourably of the foundation. It is understood that the com- 
mittee at this meeting determined to proceed with the erection of the 
pillar and statue, which have been assigned to Mr. Bailey with the fands 
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at present in hand,amounting to £.17,000, The excution of the four’ 
lions at the corners of the plinth has been confided to Mr. Lough, but 
it is feared that the narrow state of the funds will render the postpone- 
ment of the completion of this commission necessary. It is intended 
to give the bas reliefs on the four faces of the plinth to other sculptors 
but these, like the lions, must depend on the funds at the disposal of 
the committee. | 

It is difficult to suppose that almost the only national tribute to our 
greatest naval hero will be suffered to languish for want of money. 
The two statues to the military hero of the age have already secured 
£.40,000., and it will only be necessary for the public to be made a- 
ware of the necessity which exisis for additional contributions to obvi- 
ate the difficulty in a manner and witha promptitude alike creditable to 
the spirit of the metropolis and the national honour. 





LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 


Plan of a Corductor proposed, for the preservation of the Masts of 
Ships, against the effects of Lightning :-— 

Let B represent the Conductor running down from the truck of the 
mast A to G passing through the keel when it is in connection with the 
8 ships copper ; let this conductor be composed of an Iron Tube of 

about an inch thick with the diameter of the bore in accordance 
with that of a common pipe of that thickness; and let the outside 
of the tube all the way down from the truck of the mast to the 
keel of the ship, be covered with a coating of Sealing-wax or any 
other non-conducting substance. And at the top of the tube B 
let there be a small iron rod, going half down the inside of the tube, 
and projecting a few inches fiom the top at B so as to catch the 
flash of lightning and conduct it into the inside of the Iron tube, 
at the botton of the small iron rod let there be fastened a brass 
chain reaching from thence to the ships copper at C. 

This conductor is merely a kind of Leyden Jar and the electricity 
striking the iron rod at B would be conducted down to the ships 
copper at C by means of the brass chain.—This plan would prevent 
any lateral discharge as none could possibly take place in the 

4 interior of a hollow cylinder—The outside coating being a non- 

‘conductor would prevent the Electric fluid from flying off to the 
hoops or any other metallic body that might be about the mast and 
the whole intensity of the electricity would by this means be in the 
interior of the conductor. 

JOHN TAWSE. 


London, 6th August, 1839. 

We insert the above plan, to oblige our correspondent, but cannot con- 
gratulate him on the facility of its application to a ship, nothing we have 

et met with can he eompared with Mr. Harris’s plan which we have pub- 
fished long ago. Ed. N. M. | 





SLAVE-TRADE SUPPRESSION BIL. 
By Lord Palmerston, = 
Whereas it is expedient that persons employed under the authority of 
Her Majesty in the detention and seizure of vessels engaged in the slave- 
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trade should be indemnified ageing the consequences of vexatious suits and 
actions with which they may be harassed: And whereas it is also expedient 
that power should be given to the High Court of AdmiraJty and to courts 
of Vice-Admiralty to adjudicate upon vessels and their cargoes captured 
for having been engaged in the slave-trade, and also upon slaves taken on 
board thereof: And whereas it is further expedient to extend the provisions 
of certain acts of Parliament which empower Her Majesty to grant bounties 
for the capture of vessels engaged in the slave-trade. 

‘¢ May it therefore please your Majesty,—That it may be enacted, and be 
it enacted by the Queen’s most excellent Majesty, by and with the advice 
and consent ef the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this 
present Parliament assembled, and by the spe | of the same, that in 
case Her Meet should Lea to issue orders to her cruisers to capture 
Portuguese vessels engaged in the slave trade, or any vessels engaged in the 
slave-trade, not having on board, or the masters whereof shall refuse or neg- 
lect to produce on demand, papers showing that they are ju entitled to 
claim the protection of the flag of any state or nation, it shall be lawful for 
any person or persons under any order or authority of the Lord High 
Admiral, or of the commissioners for executing the office of Lord High 
Admiral of GreatBritain, or of any one of Her Majesty’s Secretaries of State 
to detain, seize, and capture any such vessels, and the slaves, if any, found 
therein, and to bring the same to adjudication in the High Court of Admi- 
ralty of England, or in any Li aaemunbons Court within Her Majesty’s 
dominions, in the same way as if such vessels and the cargoes thereof were 
the property of British subjects; and all persons concerned in or advising 
the giving of or giving or issuing any such order or authority, or acting 
under or In pursuance thereof, or carrying the same into execution, shall be, 
and they are hereby indemnified. Provided always, that no such Court 
shall proceed to condemn any vessel not being British or Portuguese, the 
owners or master whereof shall establish to the satisfaction of such Court 
that they are entitled to claim the protection of the flag of a state other 
than Great Britain or Portugal. 

And be it enacted, that no action, suit, writ, or proceeding whatever shall 
pe maintained or maintainable in any court in the United Kingdom, or in 
any of Her Majesty’s dominions, colonies, or settlements out of the United 
Kingdom, against any person for or on account of being concerned in an 
search, detention, seizure, captureor condemnation of any such vessel which 
shall have been found with slaves on board, or equipped for the slave-trade, 
or in the srrest or detention of any person found on board such vessel, or tor 
or on account of the cargo thereof, or any act, matter, or thing done in rela- 
tion to such search, detention, seizure, capture, condemnation or arrest. 

And be it enacted, that it shall be lawful for the High Court of Admiralty 
of England, and for all courts of Vice-Admiralty in any colonies or domi- 
nions of Her Majesty beyond the seas, to take cognizance of and try any such 
Portuguese vessel which shall be detained or captured either to the north or 
to the south of the equator, under any such order or authority, and an 
vessel which shall not establish to the satisfaction of such Court that she 1s 
justly entitled to claim the pon of the flag of any state or nation, and 
to condemn any such vessel, and adjudge as to the slaves found therein, in 
like manner and under such and the like rules and regulations as are con- 
tained in any act or acts of Parliament inforce in relation to the suppression 
of the slave-trade by British owned ships, and fully and effectually to all 
intents and deal le as if all the powers, authorities, and provisions 
contained in such acts were repeated and re-enacted in this act as to such 
High Court of Admiralty or Courts of Vice-Admiralty. 

nd be it enacted, that every such vessel sball bs subject to seizure, 
detention, and condemnation, under any such order or authority, if in the 
equipment of such vessel there shall be found any of the things hereinafter 
mentioned ; namely— 

1. Hatches with open gratings, instead of the close hatches which are 
usual in merchant vessels. 


- 
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9%, Divisions or bulkheads in the hold or on deck more numerous than are 
mocessary for vessels engaged in lawful trade. 


3. Spare plank fitted for being laid down as a second or slave deck. 
4. Shackles, bolts, or handcuffs. 


5. A larzer quantity of water in casks or in tanks than is requisite for the 
consumption of the crew of the vesse! as a merchant vessel. 


6. An extraordinary number of water-casks, or of other vessels for holding 
liquid, unless the Master shall produce a certificate trom the Custom-house, 
at the piace trom which he cleared outwards, stating that a sufficient securitv 
has been given by the owners of such vessel that such extra quantity of 
casks, or of other vessels, should only be used for the reception of palm oil, 
or for other purposes of lawful commerce. 


7. A greater quantity of mess-tubs or kids than are requisite for the use 
of the crew of the vessel as a merchant vessel. 


8. A boiler of an unusual size, and larger than requisite for the use of the 
crew of the vessel as a merchant vessel, or more than one boiler of the 
ordinary size. 


9. Anextraordinary quantity either of rice or of the flour of Brazil, manioc 
or cassada, commonly called farina of maize or of Indian corn, or of any other 
article of food whatever, beyond whet might probably be requisite for the 
use of the crew; such rice, flour, maize, Indian corn, or other article of food 
not being entered on the manifest as part of the cargo for trade. 


10. A quantity of mats or matting larger than is necessary for the use of 
the crew of the vessel as a merchant vessel. 


Any one or more of these several circumstances, if proved, shall be con- 
sidered as prima facie evidence of the actual employment of the vessel in the 
transport of negroes or others, for the purpose of consigning them to slavery 
and the vessel and cargo shall thereupon be condemned to he Crown, unless 
it be established by satisfactory evidence on the part of the master or own- 
ers, that such vessel was, at the time of her detention or capture, emploved 
on some legal pursuit, and that such of the several things above enumerated 
were found on board of such vessel at the time of her detention, or had 
been put on board on the voyage on which, when captured, such vessel 
‘was proceeding, were needed for lezal purposes on that particular voyage. 


And be it enacted, that any ship or vessel which shall be condemned un- 
der any such order or authority as aforesaid, may be taken into Her Ma- 
jesty’s service, upon payment of such sum as the Lord High Admiral or 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty shall deem a proper price for 
the same, or, if not so taken, shall be broken up and be entirely demolished, 
and the materials thereof shall be publicly sold in separate parts. 


And be it enacted, that the several enactments set forth in an act passed in 
the fifth year of his late Majesty King George the Fourth, entituled, ‘An 
Act to amendand consolidate the Laws relating to the Abolition of the 
Slave-trade; ‘‘and also an act the Ist of King William the Fourth, chap- 
ter 55, entituled ‘‘ An Act to reduce the Rate of Bounties payable upon the 
seizure Of Slaves ;”? and also in an act of the first and second of Her pre- 
sent Majesty, chapter 47, entitled ‘‘ An Act for the better and more effec. 
tually carrying into effect the Treaties and Conventions made with foreign 
powers for suppressing the Slave-trade, relative to persons giving false evi- 
dence being guilty of perjury; to maintaining and providing for captured 
slaves pending adjudication; to condemning slaves as forfeiture to the 
Crown; to the manner of disposing of the slaves subsequent to adjudica- 
tion ; to rewarding the captors with a bounty on the vessel as well as on 
the slaves; to authorizing the commissioners ot Her Majesty’s Treasury, if 
to their discretion it shall scem meet, to order payment ot one moiety of 
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the bounty, where slaves may not have been condemned or delivered 
over in consequence of death, sickness. or other inevitable circumstances; to 
the mode of obtaining such bounties, to authorizing the high Court of 
Admiralty to determine as to doubtful claims of ounty, and also on any 
question of joint capture; and to enforcing any decree or sentence of any 
Vice-admiralty Court,” shall be applied, mutatis mutandis, to seizures of 
vessels under this act, in like manner, form and effect, as if all the said 
matters and things, and all the said powers and penalties, provisions, 
enactments, and clauses were repeated and set forth mutatis mutandis, in 
this act. 

And it be enacted, that this act may be amended or repealed by any act 
to be passed in this present session of Parliament. 





\ 
Decx Loans. 


In our Jast number we laid before our readers the report of the com- 
mittee on the important subject of carrying cargo on deck, a measure 
which has been too long seca ei in timber-laden ships; and we annex 
an outline of the bill framed by Mr. G. Palmer, and now become law, to 
prevent that practice in future. We shall offer no other comment here 
than that inour opinion Mr. Palmer is entitled to the gratitude of our 
merchant seamen for having successfully carried a measure which must 
directly remove one, at least, of the causes of those dreadful sufferings 
in timber ships which we have so often recorded, and we consider ourselves 
fortunate in having laboured to expose the system which has so long 
disgraced our mercantile marine, when we see that it has thus been taken 
up in earnest by a British Senator, and our best wishes are accomplished. ; 


A Bill to Prevent, for a limited time, Ships clearing oxt a British 
North American Port loading any part of their cargo of timber upon deck. 


Whereas great loss of life and severe sufferings have been occasioned 
amongst the crews of ships and vessels laden with timber from British 
ports in North America, from the practice of having a portion of the oO 
of such ships stowed on or above deck; be it theretore enacted, by the 
Queen’s most Excellent Majesty, by and with the consent of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament assem- 
bled, and by the authority of the same, that from the first day of September 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-nine, it shall not be lawful for any 
part of the cargo of any ships or vessels pci orin part laden with timber, 
and sailing from any British port in North America, to be stowed or 
placed during any part of the voyage upon or above the deck of such ship 
or vessel, and the ‘captain of every ship so laden and clearing from any 
British port in North America, after such time, shall not be permitted to 
sail without first procuring a certificate from the clearing officer that all the 
cargo is below deck. 

And be it enacted, that if any captain, owner, supercargo, or other per- 
son, having the command of any such ship or vessel, shall so place, cause 
or permit to be placed, any part of the cargo, every such captain, owner, 
supercargo, or other person so offending, shall for every such offence forfeit 
and pay any sum not exceeding ; Provideil always, that no- 
thing erein contained shall extend to poe the removal on deck of a 
‘portion of the cargo of such ship or vessel in cases where the same may be 
rendered necessary by the springing a leak or other damage during the 
voyage. | 

And be ‘it enacted, that this act shall continue in force until the first day 
of May one thousand eight hundred and forty. 7 


And be it enacted, that this act may be amended or repealed by any act 
to be passed during the present session of parliament. 
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For reducing Spanish Varas (Havana) to English, Yards— 
and English Yards to Spanish Varas, 
1 Havana Vara <== 0°927362456 Euglish Yard 
1 English Yard = 1°078326919 Havana Vara 
EE: fg | Es( 
>| English | Spanish || English | Spanish |>% | English | Spanish 
“a wp Yards andj Varas and “4p Yards and. Varas and “A 2 |Xards and, Varas and 
ae Dec. ‘parts-|Dec. parts. € =) Dec. parts. Dec. parts. ae Dec: parts.' Dec. parts 
One. js a re 
as ns as 
—_——— TLD 
1 | 0°927 1:078 | 40 | 37°094 | 43°188 73°262| 85°188 
2 1°355 2°157 | 4) | 38°022 | 44211 74°189 | 86-266 
3 2°782 8°235 | 42 | 38:°949 | 45°290 75°116 | 87°344 
4 3°709 4°313 | 43 | 39°876 | 46°368 76°044 1 88°423 
5 4°637 5°392 | 44 | 40°804 | 47°446 76°971 | 89°501 
6 5°564 6°470 | 45 | 41°731 | 48°d25 77°898 | 90°579 
7 6°592 7518 | 46 | 42°659 | 49°603 78°826 | 91:658 
8 7-419 8627 | 47 | 43°686 | 50°681 79°753 | 92°736 
9 8°346 9-705 | 48 | 44513 | 51°760 80°681 | 98°814 
9-274 | 10°783 | 49 | 45°441 | 52°838 81°608 | 94°893 
10-201 | 11-862 | 50 | 46°368 | 53-916 82°535 | 95°971 
11°128 | 12:°940 | 5] | 47°295 | 35-095 83°463 | 97-049 
12056 | 14:018 | 52 | 48°223 | 56°073 84°390 | 98-128 
12982 | 15:097 | 53 | #9°150 | 57°15] 85°317 | 99-206 
13:910 | 16°175 | 54 | 50°078 | 58°230 86°245 | 100°284 
14°838 | 17:253 | 55 | 51-005 | 59°308 87°172 | 101°363 
15°765 | 18°332 | 56 | 52°9382 | 60-386 88°099 | 102°441 
16°693 | 19-410 | 57 | 53°860 | 61-465 89°027 | 103°519 
17-620 | 20°488 | 58 | 54787 | 62°543 $9°954 | 10-4598 
18°547 | 31°567 || 59 | 54714 | 63-621 90°882 | 105°676 
19-475 | 22°645 | 60 | 55°642 | 64-700 91°809 | 106°754 
20-402 | 23°723 | 61 | 56°569 | 65°778 92°736 | 107°833 
21°329 | 24802 | 62 | 57°496 | 66°856 139°104 | 161°749 
22°257 | 25°880 | 63 | 58424 | 67:935 185°472 | 215°665 
23°184 | 26:°958 | 64 | 52°351 | 69-013 231°841 | 269°582 
24111 | 28036 | 65 | 60°279 | 70°091 278°209 | 823-498 
25°039 | 29°115 | 66 | 61°206 | 71°170 324°577 | 377°414 
25:966 | 39°193 | 67 | 62°133 | 72°248 370°945 | 431°331 
26894 | 31:271 | 68 | 63°061 | 73°326 427°313 | 485°247 
27-821 | 32°350 | 69 | 63°988 | 74°405 463°681 | 539°163 
28°748 | 33°428 | 70 | 64915 | 75°483 510°049 | 593-080 
29:676 | 34°507 | 7] | 65°843 | 76°961 556°417 | 646°996 
30°603 | 35°585 | 72 | 66-770 | 77°640 602°786 | 700°912 : 
31°530 | 36°663 | 73 | 67-697 | 78°718 649°154 | 754°829 
82-458 | 37°741 | 74 | 68625 | 79°796 695°522 | 808°745 
33°385 | 38°820 | 75 | 69°552 | 80°875 741°890 | 862°662 
34°312 | 39°898 | 76 | 70-480 | 81°953 788°258 | 916°578 
35°240 | 40°976 | 77 | 71°407 | 83°031 843°626 | 970°49+4 
36°167 | 42:055 | 78 | 72°334 |84°109 927°362 |1078°327 
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Bermupa Licnts.—It appears by the accompanying extract fron 
the ,,Bermudion’’ that, the important proposal of establishing light- 
houses, on the island of Bermuda, has been lately taken into consideration 
at a meeting held there. It is stated in this extract that thirty-seven vessels 
have been stranded on the reets of the island in the last ten years; but 
we are enabled to add, from an official source which may be relied on, 
that no less than 50 vessels have been wrecked in that interval, besides 
thosewhich have struck without entering any protest in the offices at 
Bermuda ; and moreover that some founderevery year, hopelessly striving 
to makethe island. Indeed we have no doubt that the value of cargoes 
annually lost there, would be far greater than the expence of erecting 
and maintaining a proper system of lighthouses for the islands. 


Hamilton, July 13, 1839. Tue Meeting at the Town-Hall, on 
Saturday last, to take into consideration the propriety of erecting Light 
Houses, was well attended by the Merchants and other Gentlemen of 
the Colony, and, it was unanimously agreed that their erection would 
be greatly conducive to the prevention of the shipwreck which so 
frequently occurs on the rocks off our coast. 


The establishment of Light Houses here, is a subject that has long 
been mooted; and the importance of, and the beneficial effects that 
must result from them, are readily admitted, but, for the want of 
means such an establishment has not yet been undertaken—our resources 
being of too limited a nature to afford a sufficient sum.—From the 
peculiar situation of our Islands, vessels are continually passing and re- 
passing, and the extending line of reefs by whichwe are surrounded not 
only render them inaccessible at night time, but even their approach ex- 
tremely hazardous.— Within the last ten years, as appeared by a reporn 
from the Collector of H.M. Customs, read at the Meeting, thirty-seven 
vessels were stranded on the rocks off here, four only of that number 
being bound in—the rest on voyages elsewhere, and chiefly foreign. 
For our own trade the benefit of Light Houses will be comparatively 
trifling, as the Masters of vessels, owned in this Colony, are so well 
acquainted with the dangerous parts of the coasts, that injury to our 
shipping seldom, or never occurs ; but it is for strangers and foreigners 
who have no accurate knowledge of our position, that their establishment 
is necessary.—A copy ‘of the proceedings of the Meeting is to be 
sent to His Excellency the Governor, requesting their transmission to 
England; and we sincerely hopethat when Her Majesty’s Government 
may become acquainted with the utility of the measure, immediate 
steps will be taken to carry it into effect. 


New Books. 


The Life of rreELD MarsuaLy THE Duke or We ttincoTon, K.G. 
&c. &c. &c. by Major Basi] Jackson, and Captain C. Rochefort Scott. 

The first four parts of this interesting memoir are before us. We 
need scarcely recommend it to the perusal of our readers, for all men 
are curious to know all that can be known of the military career of 
the “‘ greatest Captain of the age.” The politics of the writers are 
evidently those of the school of Pitt; and the history, so far as it is 
contained in these four portions isone continued eulogy. Whatever 
may be the politics of the readers, we doubt not that they will at 
least allow much, nay most of this eulogy to be well merited. It is 
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obviously difficult to write an impartial biography of any man while 
he is yet alive; so difficult that 1t is no small compliment to the Duke 
that such a task should have been attempted. 

Opinions the most opposite will necessarily be provoked into collision 
by many of the details in such a work; and the Duke must all the 
while be supposed, the calm unmoved spectator of the conflict. It is 
true that many of the more recent scenes of his hfe as a statesman, have 
seemed to qualify His Grace for such a position; we cannot therefore 
doubt that he will sustain it with dignity. 

One thing, at least, is made apparent to all, that if we judge of the 
abilities of a Senator by the explication of his principles in his speeches ; 
the mental powers of a Generalare equally displayed in his dispatches. 
Those of the Duke must therefore be acknowledged to take the very 
highest rank fort heir energy and precision 





Movements or Her Magesty’s Suies 1N CoMMISSION. 


AT HOME. 


APOLLO, Troop ship, Mr. A. Karley, 24th July, arr. at Portsm. fm Cork. 
Ist. Aug. sailed tor Plym. 5th sd. for Jersey fm Plym. Avon, St.V. 15th 
Aug’ arr. at Portsm. tm the River. BENxBow, 72, Capt. H. Stewart, 11th 
Aug. arr. at Spithead fm Leith. BLENHEIM, 72, Capt. Sir H. Senhouse, 
4th Aug. arr. at Portsm. tm Sheerness. Cuio, 28th July, sd. fm Plym. 
for S. America. Curacoa, 28, Capt. J. Jones, 14th Aug. sd. tm. Portsm. 
for Jam., with the new Governor Sir C. Metcalfe on board. EDINBURGH, 
72, Capt. Henderson, C.B. 7th Aug. arr. at Portsm. fm Halifax, 11th went 
intoharbour. Gorgon, St. Fr. Capt. Henderson, 12th Aug. arr. at Portsm. 
fm the River. Hastines, 72, Capt. Lawrence, C.B. 3rd Aug. sd. from 
Portsm. for Plym. and Lisbon, 4th arr. at Plym. HERcuLEs, 74, 22th 
July, sd. fm Plym. for Lisbon. Leverer, 27th July, arr. at Plym. fm 
coast of Africa. Liiy, 16, Com. Deare, 22nd July, weut out of harbour, 
17th Aug. sd. on acruize. METEOR, St. V. Sth Aug. arr. at Plym. fm. 
Falm., 6th ret. to Fulm. Nimrop, 20, Com. Frazer, 6th Aug. arr. at 
Portsm. fm W. Indies, 8th, sd. for Plym. to be pd. off. Numa, Tr. Lt. 
Howe, 8th Aug, arr. at Portsm. fm Barbadoes, 11th went into harbour, 
17th sd. for Chatham. Panraxoon, 10, 17th Aug. sd. fm Portsm. on a 
cruize. PrqQueE, 36, Capt. Boxer, 19th Aug. arr. at Portsm. fm Halifax. 
REVENGE, 78, Capt. Hon. W. Waldegrave, 1st Aug. went out of harbour, 
8th sd. for Cork. Roya SovErEIGN, Tr., 29th July, arr. at Portsm. fm 
Bermuda, Ist Aug. sd. for Woolwich. Star Packet, Lt. Smith, 22nd 
July, arr. at Falm. Vesuvius, St, V. llth Aug. arr. at St. Helens. 
WANDERER, 16, Com. Bushby, 22nd July, arr. tm Halifax, sd. same da 
for Sheerness to be pd. ott. WINCHESTER, 52, Capt, J. Parker, 25t 
July, sd. fm Portsm. tor Halifax, touching at Plym. to receive the flag of 
the Com. in chief, 27th arr. at Plym., lst Aug. sd. for W. Indies. 

In HarBour—Britannia, Victory, Edinburgh, Excellent, Royal 
George, Rattlesnake, Messenger, St. V° 

At SPITHEAD—Blenheim, Benbow, Pique, Lily, Pantaloon. 


ABROAD. 


CEYLON, 17th July at Malta. CxiEeopatTra, 18, 26th June, atSt. John’s 
N.B. Coxrumsine, 18, 5th June, left St. Helena for Algoa Bay. 
DaPHNE, 20, 18th July, sd. fm Lisbon for Malta, DonerGAt, 78, 13th 
July at Lisbon. Eprnnurcu, 74, 4th July at Halifax. Esrotr, 10, 13th 
July at Lisbon. Ganaers, 84, 9th July, passed Gibraltar. Grirron, sch. 
6th July at Barbadves. Hypra, St. hr. Com. Milward, 11th July arr. 
at Malta fm Plyin. Imvuacan_e, 72, 9th July, passed Gibraltar. In- 
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CONSTANT, 36, 4th July at Halifux. Larne, 18, 26th Feb. at Macao, 
MapAGascaR. 17th July, arr, at Halifax fm Quebec, having been on shore 
in the Gut of Canso, but no cemgecs Ist Aug. lett Halifax for Eng, MeE- 
DEA, St. V.4th July at Halifax. MeEtviuur, 72, 5th June left St. Helena 
for Algoa Bay. Mopeste, 18, 23rd May at Jamaica. P1QvueE, 4th July, 
off Halifax. PowkrRFUuL, 84, Capt. Napier, 12th July, arr. at Gibraltar, 
13th July ed. for Malta. RacrworseE, 18, 2nd July lett Halifax for Bare 
badoes. RinG@povr,.18, 2nd June at St. John’s N.B. SERINGAPATAM, 
6th July at Barbadoes. TRIBUNE, 24th July sd: fm Gibraltar tor Barce- 
lona. TRINCULO, 16, 12th July at Cadiz. VeEsTAL, 28, 2nd July left Hali- 
fax for Barbadoes. WATERWITCH, 22nd May, arr. at Sierra Leone tm 
Plym. Weazie, 15th July, arr. at Malta fm Basika Bay. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


PROMOTIONS. . 
° Comrs. R. F. Cleaveland. Lieuts. F. W. P. Bouverie, Edw. R. Power. 
F. Chimmo, F- W. Horton. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


BEensow— av. Instr. Rev. John Jenkins (chaplain) Mate, Algernon S. 
Austen, Mid. Chas. Wake. BLENHEIM—Lieut, C. B. Warren, Mate, A. 
Viner. Britannra—Chap. Rev. J. Falls, Mate, A, Lillie; Ass. Surge. 
Thos. Denoir, Thos, Hart. Cxur1o—Act. Mast. W. H. Langley vice Miller 
invalided. Coast Guarp—Coms. C. I. F. Newton, 1. W. Riley ; [Zicuts. 
R. Combauld, R. Adams, E. Lake. Croconptte—Mate, R. 8. Sinith. 
Curacoa— Mid, A. P. Arkwright, Vol. 1 A. H.T. Robinson; Nav. Instr. 
R. C. Saunders. Doneaat—Vol. 1 A, Thomas Andrew. Drouip—2nd 
Lieut. R.M. Pickard. Epinspsurau—Lieuts. I. Inglis vice Cleaveland 

romoted ; W, Clark vice Spettigue promoted ; H. 8. Hawker vice Sib- 

ld. Erespus—Lieut, Thos. Sibbald. EXcCELLENTtT—Lieut. I, B. Coffn, 
Mates, E. Lacey, A. Cumming, A. it. Lee, C. H. James, I. M. Cooke, L. 
G. Heath; Afid. R Malone. GorGon, St. V.—Purs. R. Lewer; Sce. 
Mast. F. Egerton. Hastinas—Mate, H. T. Veitch; Mid. C. D. B. 
Kennedy ; Vol.1 A, T. B. Hanham. Hrcria—Lieut. J. B. Cragg to 
command. Liny—.Mates, I. M. Cooke, C. Wilkie; Vol.1 cl. A. Dalzell. 
MaGniFicEnt—Lieut? T. H. Page, add’) MupvyrtiE—Lieut. Francis 
Higginson, add. Niaagara— Mate, M.R.Dyett, PETEREL—4Aas. Surg. 
I. Crichton, Paanix St. Vi—Com. I. H.:Ward; Act. Mast. E. Wil- 
liams; Purs. I. Colwell. Pike— Lieut. A. Parks. Powrrrut—Vol. 1 
cl’ R. H, Hallowes. RatTriesnakEe Troor Surp— Mast. W. Brodie to 
command ; Ass. Surg. I. Sinclair; See: Masts. E. F. Cavill, S. Wadding- 
ham, G. Harper. ReEveENGE—Lieut. I. M. Mottley. Rosze— Purs. T. 
Littleton. Stac—Jieut. I, Compton, add. Victrony—Licut. I. Barnes 
Mast. Ass. P. B. Roberts. WincHester-—Lieut. E. R. Power, add. ; 
Clerk, C. Walker. 

The following Midshipmen passed for ‘Lieutenants at the Royal Naval 
College ;—Messrs L. G. Heath, F. G. Simpkinson, and C. J. Perkins late 
Harrier, Alex. Anderson, Nimrod, F. W. Sidney. 





Birtus, Marriuaces, and Dearus. 


Births. 

At St. Paul’s-square, Southsea, on Fri- 
day, the lady of Lieut. Henry Smith, (6) 
k.N., of a daughter. 

On Ist Aug, the wife of R. H. Laurie, 
Esq. Fleet Street, of a daughter, 

t Somerset-place, Stoke Plymouth, 
On the 4th inst., the lady of Capt, Hillyar, 


n.n., of a daughter, 

On the 12inst. at Holbrook-hall, Sud- 
bury, Suffolk, the lady of Capt. Hanmer, 
of a daughter. 

At Frethey Cottage, near Taunton, the 
residence of hes Grandmother, Mrs. Freke 
Gunston, on Saturday the 10th inst., the 
lady of Lt. W. Maclean, x.n,, of a son. 
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; fMari tages. 

At Bangor, Ireland, James H. Ward. 
¥Esq., Commander r.n., son of the late 
Right Hon. Robert Ward, of Bangor Cas- 
tle, to the Hon. Elizabeth, daughter of 
Lord Dufferin and Claneboye. 

At St. Mary’s Church, Port Elizabeth, 
Algoa Bay, Cape of Good Hope, on the 
7th of May last, George Edward Dunster- 
ville, Esq., Surgeon, youngest son of the 
late Mr. P. Dunsterville, of Plymouth, to 
Caroline Lavinia eldest daughter of Mr. 
J. E. Blewett, also of Plymouth. 

At the Cape of Good Hope, on the 16th 
of May last, Richard Daniell, Esq., R. N. 
of Sidbury Park, Albany, Justice of the 
Peace for the Counties of Uitenhage and 
Albany, to Harriett Mary second daughter 
ot the Jate Mr. P. Dunsterville, of Ply- 
mouth. 

At Widley Church, on the 8th inst., J. 
R. Engledue, Esq., Lieut. R.N., to Mary 
Anne, daughter of William Atfeld, Esq., 
of Cosham, Hants. 

At St. Margaret's, Westminster, Lieut. 
Wn. G. Maude, R.N., to Fanny, daugh- 
ter of Captain William. Maude, R.N., of 
Abingdon-street. 

At stonehouse, on the 2nd. of August, J. 
Stephens, Esq., of London, son of the Rev. 
John Stephens, wesleyan minister, to Fi- 
delia, eldest daughter of the late Lieut. 
William Jenkins, R.N. 

In Hampshire, Lieut. R. Boardman, R. 
N. to Mrs, Andoe, relict of the late Com. 
Andoe. 

At the British Embassy, Paris, on the 
22nd. inst., William Young, Esq., youn;- 
est son of Rear Admiral Young, to Harriet 
Elizabeth, only child of A.S. Wilming- 
ton, Esq., of Charleston, South Carolina, 

At the Registrar's Office, Lion Terrace, 
Portsea, on the 13th instant., Mr. Thomas 
Downer, of H. M. Dockyard,to Miss M. 
Wilkinson, of Portsea. 

At St. George’s Chapel, Stonehouse, on 
Saturday, the 20th inst., Mr. Wm. Hussey, 
to Caroline Aylmer, eldest daughter of 
Capt, Giles, R.M. 

At St. Pancras, H. B. Lott, Esq., of 
Tracey House, Devon, to Eleanor, daugh- 
oy I David Chambers, Esq., Commander 

At Kilhoe, Cork, J. Long, Esq., of 
Holly-Hill, to Katie, daughter of Lieut. J. 
Packer, R.N. 

At Plympton, St. Mary, on Monday, 
the 12th instant., Mr. Edward Parnall of 
Padstow, to June, eldest daughter of the 
late Captain Peter Williams, R.N. 

At the Registrar's Office, Lion Terrace, 
Portsea, onthe 16th inst., Lancelot Charles 
Lee Brenton, Fsq., son of sir Jahleel Bren- 
ton, Bart., to Anna Maria Mary, daughter 
of the late Major General Chester. After 
the cerenony at the office, a religious ser- 
vice was held at King-street Chapel. 

On Wednesday 7th August, by the Rey. 
John Peat at St. Mary, Lambeth, Joho 
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Moore Knighton Chadwick Esq., Kuight 
of the Royal and Military order of St, 
Ferdinand of Spain, Captain ia the Royal 
Cornwall and and Devon Miners Regiment 
of Militia, eldest son of Richard Chadwick 
of Treleigh, Esq., deputy Lieutenant for 
the county of Cornwall, to Anna Maria, 
eldest daughter of Commander John Fish- 
er, R.N., principal Harbour Master of the 
port of Coudon. 

At the Cathedral, Barbadoes, on the 
30th May, by the Rev. J. Packer, Assis- 
tant-Surgeon Sabben, R.N., to Elizabeth, 
youngest daughter of the late Francis 

theesman, Esq., of Bell Mont, in that 
Island. 


Deaths. 

At Cheltenham, 23d. July, aged 80, 
Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin, Bart. G.C.H. 
The deceased, after many years of active 
service afloat, was appointed resident Com- 
missioner of the Navy—first at Halifax, 
and subsequently at Sheerness, until April, 
1804, when he was advanced to the rank 
of Rear Admiral. On the 19th May in the 
same year, he was raised to the cignity of 
a Baronet. He becamea full Admiral in 
1814; and at the General Election in 1818, 
was chosen representative in Parliament 
for the Borough of Ilchester. His charity 
was extensive, and within the last few 
weeks he remitted an additional and lib- 
eral donation to the Royal Navy School. 

At Stowell Lodge, Wilts, Charlotte, 
widow of Admiral Sir George Montagu, 
G.C.B. aged 82. 

At her residence. Fareham, at an advan- 
ced age, Lady Colpoys, relict of Admiral 
Calpoys. 

At Broadstairs, on the 12th inst.. Capt. 
G. W. Hooper, R.N., aged 65. 

At Middleton House, near Lewes, Eliz- 
abeth, wife of Rear-Admiral Tomlinson, 
aged 74. 

At Hasler, Lieut. C. B. Scroder, R.N. 
In 1799 he commanded the Light-house 
Castle at St. Jean d’Acre, under Sir. Syd- 
ney Smith. 

At ‘Teignmouth, on the 4th inst., Eliza- 
abeth Haddock, daughter of Lardner 
Dennys, Esq:, R.N., aged 15, 

At Landoran, nerr K ilperran, Pembroke- 
shire, Miss Adeliza Gower, in her 88th 
year, sister of the late Admiral Sir Erasmus 
Gower. 

At the Island of Jamaica, on the 30th of 
May, J. Rawlins Thomas, Esq., Lieut. R. 
N., and late Special Magistrate and Justice 
of the Peace, &c., oK the districts of St. 
Mary’s Trelawney, and Westmoreland, mn 
that island: 

At Buenos Ayres, on the 28th March, 
Mr, James. Mc. Donnell, Surgeon R.N. 

At Athlone, Lieut. James Ferguson, 
R.N. 

At Calcutta, on the 15th of May, aged 
34, Wiliam Kerr, second son of Peter 
Ewart, Esq., of the Royal Dock-yard, 


Woolwich, le 
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TO OUR FRIENDS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
Mr, W. Doutty’s remarks on Bass Strait, &c., are unavoidably deferred.— Will he 
favour us with 3ome address that we may return his bo ok when done with. 
Letter from E. B. D. received. | 
The subject referred to ina letter froma “ would be Brother” we hope to notiee ‘n 


Mr. Coleman's communication having reached us too late for the present number shal 
appear in our next. 


Mr. K. B. Martin's letter postponed until next month. 











LONDON : T. GOOLE, PRINTEI, 12 WILDERNESS-2OW, CLERKENWELI. 


ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


Ocroser, 1839. 


New Licnt or Buen Arre—West Indies, 


S1r,—Shou!'d you consider the informaticn of any importance to 
sea-faring men, I have the honour of informing you that by accounts 
from the governor of Curagoa, a fixed light has been shewn at the 
Southern point of Bonaire, called Point Lacre. 

The light is 70 English feet above the level of the sea; the tower is 
painted white, with vertical red stripes and stands, in lat. 12° 2’ N. and 
lon. 68° 23’ W. from Greenwich. , 

In clear weather it may be seen at the distance of 12 nautical miles, 
from an elevation of 14 feet, on a circle described from N. b. E. sea- 
ward to W. b. N.—the remaining part of the circle being the shore 
side is not lighted. By this light, vessels are warned of the dangerous 
point Lacre and these bound to Curogoa, may clear by it little Curagoa 
which is almost level with the sea. 

Your’s respectfully, 


Lieut. Royal Dutch Navy. 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


We are much obliged to our correspondent for his communication, which 
is most important to seamen. Ed. N. M. 


St. Ann’s LicgnutHouss.—Marankham. 


In our volume for 1833 (p. 437) will be found some account of 
the light of St. Ann’s, Maranham, by the Hon. Capt. Wellesley, r. n. 
and which we have occasionally referred to since in giving directions 
for that place. We lose no time in cautioning our readers with the 
following extract concerning it from a recent number of the Times 
daily journal. 

‘he Portuguese Vice-Consul in Maranham acquaints the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, in his despatch of the 26th of June, 
that the rebels had three days previously proceeded to the island of 
Santa Anna on that coast, and destroyed the lighthouse on that island, 
in the hope that vessels conveying aid or reliefto that place might be 
wrecked.” Times. 

It would appear by the following extract from the same journal. a 
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few days previously, that the Consul’s report is completely verified. 
We therefore apprise our readers of this circumstance, and shall be 
glad of any further accounts relating to its disappearanee or its re-es- 
tablishment, 

‘¢ Maranham, June 22.—The Laura Ida, from this port to Pernam- 
buco, was taken possession of by the slave crew, and run on shore to 
the eastward of Ceara, after murdering the captain and all the whites. 
She had on board 10,000 milreis in specie and paper. Times. 





Australian HyproGrRaAPHuy. 


The following important remarks, on Bass Strait and Hokianga 
River, and the notice of the Shoal near Clark’s Island, are extracted 
from the Australian Papers which have been kindly transmitted to us by 
Mr. W. Doutty. 

Bass Straits.-—From the directions accompanying the charts now 
extant, it would appear that the currents run strong about Cape Howe 
and the entrance of the Straits, but although we had no observation 
for three days by allowing a set of half to three quarters of a mile due 
south, our position was within three miles when making the land. 
The soundings are of great benefit to a vessel passing through the 
Straits, to the westward ; the water decreasing gradually from about 
half-way to Cape Howe, with fine sandy bottom. From Kent’s Group 
which are high and terminate in steep bluffs, the depth increases and 
is not so regular until you have passed Rodondo Island and approach 
the northern shore, when soundings are again useful in hazy weather ; 
but as the land is moderately high and steep to off the projecting 
points, the depth of water is seldom under twenty fathoms close in. 
From Cape Schanck which is the termination of the range and has a 
small rock off it a cable’s length, the coast is considerably lower with 
small hillocks of good soil covered with verdure, stretching as far as 
Point Nepean; this with Point Lonsdale, forms the entrance to Port 
Phillip. A reef of rocks extends off each of these points to the dis- 
tance of halfa mile, narrowing the channel very considerably. The 
best mark for sailing in, is, to bring a dark patch of bushes on the 
beach of Swan Point land on with, or a little open, of Shortland Bluff, 
and run in on that bearing until the flat topped hill about seven miles 
to the westward is just clear of Point Lonsdale, then run towards the 
banks of Point Swan, or along the south shore where the anchorage 
is good in any part. The tide in the narrows at the entrance runs at 
the rate of two knots, and causes a heavy rip with the ebb and a 
fresh southerly wind. The soil we found to be exceedingly good both 
on Point Nepean and the opposite shore; the latter particularly, has 


the appearance of a park kept in good condition but no water was 
found. 
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* Prom Port Phillip we coasted along towards Cape Otway, from one 
to four miles off shore. The country appears tolerably good in the 
interior, sloping downs terminating in bold cliffy projections with small 
sand bays between until abreast of Cape Patton; thence there is a 
sudden change to high well-wooded hills reaching close to the shore. 
These hills run towards Cape Otway becoming gradually lower in the 
vicinity of the cape ; indeed it may be said that Cape Otway is the 
termination of this range of hills. About two miles E.N.E. from Cape 
Otway (which is a bluff headland of about 400 feet) there is a low 
sandy point, off which a few rocks extend to the S.E. to the distance of 
halfa mile: there are no other dangers that we saw along this coast, but 
there is no sheltered anchorage for vessels. A small stream of water 
was seen on the south side of a rocky point, a few miles south of Cape 
Patton. We were surprised to find a neat looking cottage on some 
rising ground, on the S.E. side of a bay between New Year’s Islands 
and the Main. On landing we found it to be the residence of a Cap- 
tain Smith, who had settled there about three years ago with his sons 
and two labourers, whom we observed on the Northern Island engaged 
in collecting the Mutton Bird and its eggs for the family’s consumption. 
Captain Smith had named the bay Port Franklin, after the present 
Governor of Van Diemen’s Land. Capt. 8. had preferred this bay 
because it afforded the best anchorage. Port Franklin scarcely deserves 
the name of a port although it affords tolerable anchorage being only 
exposed to the N. and N.E. winds. There is water in ‘abundance on 
the east of these Islands and convenient landing at all times: a vessel 
can anchor in safety in ten fathoms about half a mile from the shore 
bringing the north end of the northernmost island to bear N.N.W. 

On the west side of King’s Island, is a deep bay on the north 
side of a cliffy point some miles from the extremity of the island, 
with a mixed bottom of sand and clay and good anchorage in about 
sixteen fathoms. Between these bays the land is moderately high, 
sloping gradually towards the coast which is much cut up by the hea- 
vy sea that is constantly rolling on the shore: many scattered rocks lie 
off it, and about the centre of the island off a projecting point there are 
breakers stretching out to the extent of four miles. Between the bay 
of Seals and the deep bay above alluded to, the coast is bolder and 
more cliffy, falling gradually towards the extreme point which termi- 
nates in a low flat ledge of rocks with a few sand hillocks upon it. 
The tide runs strong off this point and for some miles off has the ap- 
pearance of heavy breakers: judging by its appearance from the shore 
a vessel might come within a mile and a half of the extreme point 
without danger, Seal Bay is situated on the east side of this point 
and affords a tolerable anchorage with south-westerly winds, but if 
more southerly than S. W. a tumbling sea sets in. There is no dan- 
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ger in entering this Bay except from a sunken rock about half a cable’s 
length S.W. from the Seal Rocks, which may be passed on either side, 
The water shoals gradually towards the sandy beach in the depth of 
the Bay. A small vessel might with safety lie sheltered by the point 
with the wind as faras S.S.E. The small sized kangaroo abound 
on this point. The coast for several miles towards the N. E. 
presents alternately rocky points and small sandy bays, fronted by 
numerous outlying rocks and thickly wooded hills, from 300 to 500 
feet in height, and reaching close to the coast ; this, mdeed, is the gene- 
ral feature as far as Sea Elephant bay, about half way up the east 
side of the Island, in which there is good anchorage in 7 fathoms with 
a sandy bottom. 

From King’s Island we proceeded in the direction of the Hunter's 
Isles, About 13 miles from the S. E. point of King’s Island are 
Reid’s Rocks, which are exceedingly dangerous, the northern being 
the only one visible, it is about half a mile long, and stretches S. E. 
and N. W., forming a sort of saddle, not more than 20 feet above the 
sea. The rest are just awash with the sea breaking on them at a furious 
rate: the cluster extends about two miles from the highest one. It 
would be dangerous in the extreme for a vessel to attempt to approach 
these rocks, unless she could command a strong breeze, for should it 
fall calm and the vessel get drifted among them, the slichest chance 
would not remain for a single soul escaping to tell the tale. 

Between Barren and Three-Hummocks Islands there isa sandy bay 
on the west side of the latter, and anchorage in four fathoms ; there is 
abundance of wood and fresh water obtainable on these islands, and 
excellent anchorage off both as far to the south as the extreme of the 
latter; from thence, as two smali islands are approached, shoals and 
sand banks begin to make their appearance, and stretch into the shore 
of Van Diemen’s Land. There is a settlement formed near Cape Grim, 
a branch of the Van Diemen’s Land Agricultural Company, whose 
principal establishment is at Circular Head, and doing exceedingly 
well; the cattle and sheep were thriving, and the crops promising fair. 
The passage to the southward of Barren Island is strewed with clusters 
of rocks, both above and at the surface of the water, and though at the 
south end of Barren Island, the depth is upwards of twenty fathoms, it 
appears any thing but an inviting place for a vessel to pass through. 
The Hummock Island is nearly covered with an almost impenetrable 
brushwood, nevertheless we succeeded in finding a fresh water lake of 
about a mile in circumference, situated ut the back of a long sandy 
beach, on the N.W. side of the island. We also discovered the wreck 
of a foreign built vessel, of about 100 tons burthen, on the beach, off 
which the ship anchored.—-From the appearance of the channel be- 
tween Robins Island and Van Dicmen’s Land, it seems to be shallow, 
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and only navigable for boats or smallcraft. The general appearance of 
the island is low, with grassy, sandy hills, but in shore of Cape Guyton 
(the eastern point of Robin’s Island,) is a well wooded ridge of hills 
about 400 feet in height. With the exception of the bank stretching 
off the N.E. part of the island, nothing seems to prevent a vessel stand- 
ing within half a mile of the shore; the anchorage is good any where 
along the east side of the island. The main coast from thence towards 
Circular Head, is low, and sandy: at the northen extreme a 
stony ledge runs off about half a mile from the shore, on which the 
ship grounded in rounding the point : close under the north side of the 
Circular Head is a sandy bay, in which anchorage is to be obtained 
in 7 fathoms. This remarkable and appropriately named headland 
is situated on the east side of a promontory, jutting out from the main 
land of Van Diemens Land, and almost separated from it by narrow 
creeks, making their way into the low connecting Istlimus. It isa 
steep, cliffy precipice, above 500 feet high, nearly level at the top 
and thickly wooded. On each side of it are two sandy bays, where 
vessels may anchor sheltered from westerly winds; but, with the wind 
at all from the eastward, no vessel of any burden would be in safety. 
The land slopes gradually ; forms a head to the northward, and termi- 
nates in a low rocky projection, off which are sunken rocks, to the 
distance of a mile or more. A good berth should be given to this 
point, on rounding, as the soundings are irregular, and do not indicate 
the approach to danger. Ona hill over the north side of the bay, is 
situated the town of Flyfield, the establishment of the Van Diemen’s 
Land Company, under the superintendence of a Mr. Curr; it consists 
of about ninety persons, and is formed for the sole purpose of Agricul- 
ture, the profits being reaped by the Company alone. It was pleasing 
indeed, to see the condition of the colony; every thing appeared of the 
best description: the ground in the neighbourhood of the town is only 
partially cleared, but neatness and arrangement every where meet the 
eye. The only thing that did not seem in unison, was the extensive 
scale of the superintendent’s house and gardens, with a park adjoining, 
in which we observed several deer feeding. 

The river Tamar is difficult of access owing to the rapid tides set- 
ting directly across the banks, and the pilot should be always in readi- 
ness to board a vessel when about a mile from the entrance. 
There is an excellent lighthouse situated on the Low Head, 160 feet 
above the level of the sea, which being white, shews in good relief 
against the dark green behind, and serves to point out readily the en- 
trance of the river; by night it exhibits a bright revolving light. The 
Heebe Reef, about W. by N. two or three miles from the low head 
must be given a good wide berth, as in moderate weather it does not 
shew until close to it, and there is no buoy to point out the spot, 
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From Port Dalryinple we stood across direct for Port Phillip, and 
came to an anchor in Hobson’s Bay, which affords tolerable anchorage 
so long as it does not blow strong between South andS. E. With the 
wind in this quarter, a short chopping sea quickly gets up : vessels of 
300 tons and under, may bring Point Gellibrand to bear S. by E, 
but even then boat communication is at times cut off. Williams’ Town 
(of which this is the anchorage) is situated on the north side of Point 
Gellibrand; at present it consists of several houses, including the 
Government stores. Scarcity of fresh water is a considerable draw- 
back to this becoming a populous town, but as no vessels of burthen 
can pass up the river, it may in time become of consequence, and 
means will be found to remedy the evil that now exists. The town of 
Melbourne is situated on the right bank of the river Yarra Yarra, 
which empties itself into Hobson’s Bay. We were highly gratified by 
our visit to the flourishing town of Melbourne. There is anchorage 
ground in the outer harbour of Geelong in 34 fathoms, bringing Point 
Henry to bear West, distant about a mile. This extensive bay is much 
incommoded by flats running off the low northern shore; the deepest 
channel is found by keeping the south shore aboard on your passage 
to Jeelong, under the west end of Phillip Island, at the entrance of 
Western Port. 

On again proceeding to sea, we examined more narrowly the coast 
towards Cape Schanck. We came to anchor, and were agreeably 
surprised to find a much superior harbour than from our sailing direc- 
tions we had been led to expect. We lay here for seven days, during 
which it blew hard from all quarters, yet no inconvenience was felt. 
The ship lay perfectly quiet, and only once was there occasion to sus- 
pend the watering, and that only for a few hours. Our boats could at 
all times have communication with the shore. 

After passing Point Grant, which is a cliffy head, with some de- 
tached rocks, lying half a mile to the S. W. of it, the island becomes 
lower, and covered with thick brush wood, sandy beaches, with small 
rocky projections form the general feature ; and at low water some flat 
ledges uncover to the distance of two cables length from the shore. 
The opposite coast, running nearly parallel to Phillip Island, is higher 
and more cliffy, but gradually becomes lower as Sandy Point is ap- 
proached : from hence it bends suddenly away to the northward, and 
with the shore of French Island a deep inlet is formed. From abreast 
of Red Point, a bank of sand, partially dry, extends eastward, and 
joins Sandy Point, narrowing the channel to three quarters of a mile: 
this bank is steep, and shews distinctly, and as the tides set along its 
sides there is little danger of getting on it working in or out. There is 
also a bank that uncovers from the shore running along the south side 
of French Island : this also is steep, but from not showing so distinctly, 
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must be avoided. There is a long mile of clear water between it and 

Phillip Island, and as the latter may be approached within a quar- 

ter of a mile, all along, there will beno necessity for borrowing on those 
banks. Water was found by digging in the centre of a clump of 
bushes on the outer part of the point at the N.E. extremity of the 
island, which at high water became an island, and making the 
water brackish. No doubt, better might have been found a short dis- 

tance in shore, as there were abundance of shrubs and other indica- 

tions of water in the neighbourhood. From Point Grant to the Pin- 

nacle Rocks the coast is cliffy, and from one to two hundred feet high, 

with a few straggling rocks a short distance from the shore. Thence to 

Cape Wollamai is a sandy bay with hillocks covered with verdure. 

Nothing appeared to prevent a vessel standing in as far as a line between 

the extremes of the island. Cape Wollamai the S.E. extreme of 
Phillip Island, is a remarkable sloping headland, and may readily be 

distinguished as. being the boldest land near the sea coast, about this 
part. There is a narrow entrance to Western Port between it and the 

opposite point of the main land; but it is intricate and difficult of access, 

both from the strength of tide and the flats that lie off the shore on either. 
side. The coast from Cape Wollamai towards Cape Paterson, is low 

and sandy, with grassy hillocks near the water, and regular soundings. 
at a moderate distance off the shore. Our business here being com- 

pleted, we again returned towards Port Phillip, and came to anchor in 
Hobson’s Bay. 

On the second day after our arrival we again started, ran through the 
south channel and grounded on the north bank. The tide had just 
made up and was setting strongly across the bank, consequently the 
ship was not got off until the returning ebb. On regaining the sea we 
steered towards the north end of King’s Island, carrying soundings 
of from forty to fifty-eight fathoms, deepening gradually as we ap- 
proached the north end of the island. The following morning we were 
abreast of New Year’s Isles, and in the evening we came to an anchor 
near our former berth, in the S. W. Bay of King’s Island, Day- 
light saw us under weigh steering for the Minerva or Bell’s Rock, but 
the breeze being light our intention of setting at rest the point as to 
its existence was frustrated, for the flood tide carried us rapidly be- 
tween Reid’s Rocks and its assigned position. We had now a good 
opportunity of viewing these rocks: they extend in a N.W. and§. E. 
direction, and cover the space of six miles. The N.W. end is about 
15 feet above the water, about half a mile in length, and when seen 
from the S. W, appears low in the centre, in the form of a saddle, 
Due south from this is another uncovered hump surrounded with 
breakers, but considerably smaller than the former. A passage be- 
tween these may probably exist, but except in a case of necessity it 
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would be imprudent to run the risk. We saw no breakers to the 
northward of the largest rock, although the French charts exhibit 
many. Reid's Rocks appear to be the principal and perhaps the only 
danger to be avoided in passing through the Straits south of King’s 
Island, and as the soundings are regular from 25 to 35 fathoms to 
within a mile of them, and the tides set rapidly among them, it would 
be prudent even in the finest weather to approach with considerable 
caution. From these rocks in aS.E. direction, and at a distance of 
about 15 miles, is the Black Pyramid, having 24 fathoms soundings 
within a league of itseast side. Passing about a mile to the southward 
of a cluster of rocks that lies off it, the course was held to the north- 
ward between it and Steep Head Island, with the view of ascertaining 
if a serviceable channel existed between Cape Grim and Barren Island. 
It appeared that in case of necessity a passage might be found between 
Steep Head and Barren Island, but except under such circumstances 
it should not be attempted, as the whole space is strewed with rocks, 
among which the tide runs from two to fozr knots, and being thrown 
out of its course by these scattered rocks causes heavy ripplings and 
eddies, in which a ship would become almost ungovernable. The 
west side of Barren Island presents an uninviting appearance for 
shipping ; it is moderately high, sloping gradually to the coast. Rocky 
projecting points, with innumerable detached rocks, form the general 
feature. There did not seem to be any danger that was not dis- 
tinctly visible between it and the two black rocks. We passed through 
this channel between the northernmost Black Rock and Albatross 
Island, with regular soundings although they increased quickly 
towards the latter, the flood tide setting with us about two knots 
per hour. | 

After re-visiting Three Hummock Island and Circular Head,* we 
again stood across to King’s Island, in 7 fathoms water, on the North 
side of the Sea Elephant Rock, between a reef extending off it to 
the N.E. and the opposite shore of King’s Island. We had an 


* The almost incredible size of the trees near Circular Head is well 
worthy of remark. Mr. Curr, the superintendent, mentioned having seen 
one thirty-six feet in girth, in the hollow of which six people had taken up 
their abode, and had sufficient room to sit round a table and enjoy their 
meals. Trees of from twenty to twenty-five feet girth were common in the 
immediate vicinity of the establishment. 

There is an extraordinary quantity of metal in this neighbourhood. We 
found the compass varying as much as ten degrees, giving the variations 
something westerly instead of seven or eight degrees to the east. Mr. Curr 
had observed the same, and he had found that a great change had taken 
place in the needle since the formation of the establishment. He first dis- 
covered it when erecting fences, and was much puzzled to account for it. 
In no other part of Bass’s Straits did we observe any thing simiJar, 
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opportunity of verifying the position of some shoads laid down in the 
French chart, for when two leagues due east of the centre of the Sea 
Elephant Bay, we fell suddenly into 7 and 6 fathoms, and thence to- 
wards the rock the depth varied from ten to sixteen fathoms. Next 
morning was occupied in obtaining the necessary observations for fixing 
the position of this part, and as it proved the only tolerable anchorage, 
with easterly winds, on this side of King’s Island, a brief description 
will not be irrelevant here :—Sea Elephant Rock lying off a sandy pro- 
jection from the centre of King’s Island is about three quarters of a 
mile in circumference, about 120 feet high, and is covered with a tough 
wiry grass. Off the northern part is a rocky reef to the distance ofa 
mile, apparently unconnected; between the reef and the shore the 
soundings are everywhere decreasing gradually, from 10 fathoms over 
a clear sandy bottom ; towards the shore, near the reef, the ground is 
uneven, anda berth should be given the end on passing. A little 
North of the sandy point, jutting out towards Elephant Rock, is a salt 
water inlet, with two fathoms water in it, that appears to be seen a 
considerable distance inland, but as the entrance is too shoal to admit 
even a small boat, it is rendered useless. About a mile due South 
from N. E. point of King’s Island, is a small reef of rocks, lying sin- 
gularly enough off the sandy beach, extending from the South part of 
Elephant Bay to this point. From hence to the N. W. extreme, the 
coast assumes a different aspect, tolerably high grassy sand hills, fronted 
by alternate rocky projections, and small sandy bays with clusters of 
straggling rocks, a cable’s length from the shore, form the general fea- 
ture; to the N. W. itis higher and more rocky. We next proceeded 
to examine the much dreaded Harbingers and Navarin Rocks, situated 
on the North end of King’s Island, but did not find any of them so for- 
midable as had been supposed; the latter is a small cluster, of about 
a quarter of a mile in circumference, with from 30 to 40 fathoms close 
to their North, East, and West. sides, and there is but little doubt that 
nothing lies between these rocks and the shore to impede a vessel's pro- 
gress. The Harbingers are similar to the Navarin Rocks, two small 
clusters lying N. E. and S. W. 14 mile from each other, and 6} 
miles from the N. W. point of King’s Island. The Western one 1s 
always visible, but at times, when the water is still, the North-eastern 
cluster does not shew. The Beagle came within a short mile along the 
outside ofthese rocks, with from to fathoms water; and be- 
tween them, within a quarter of a mile from the western, with not less 
than 27 fathoms, so that the danger is, from the great depth in the im- 
mediate vicinity, in giving no warning during the night or in thick wea- 
ther; added to which, the strength of tide seems more than a knot per 
hour in the neighbourhood of these reets. 

ENLARGED SERIES.—NO. 10.—VoL. For 1839. 4N 
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HoxianGa River, New Zeatanp. When the Coromandel 
arrived off the Heads, we were proceeding to enter the harbour 
according to the old directions, with a smooth bar and light winds; 
but as we neared the land, we observed the pilot boat pulling out of 
the harbour towards us. The pilot boarded us before we reached 
the bar, and it was very fortunate for us he did so, as the bar 
had shifted very considerably, and a new channel formed, further to 
the northward than the old one. There is not more than two and a 
half to three fathoms at high water (spring tides), over the old channel 
but five at half flood in the channel now open. The pilot was engaged 
in sounding the entrance when we arrived, but I have not yet obtained 
the written directions from him, which he has promised. The follow- 
ing particulars, however, will be a guide to Masters of vessels entering 
the port, until Ican furnish you with a more minute description: In 
entering the harbour of Hokianga, steer in for the land, until the flag- 
staff on the South-head bears E. ? N.—then stand in for a large black 
patch on the sand hills, of the North side of the harbour, until the land 
at the South head, which forms a small kind of bay, is well open; then 
haul over for the South-head, passing it close, in order to avoid a rock 
lying about half a cable’s length N. W. from the head, and the river 
will open on the larboard bow, when the vessel will be past danger. A 
vessel must not attempt to enter at night, or if the blue flag is flying. 





ImporTANT TO Navicators-—The existence of ashoal, lying in the 
way of vessels, proceeding from this port homewards, round Cape Horn 
through Bank’s Straits, has been ascertained beyond a doubt. It lies 
S. E., by compass from the middle of Clarke’s Island, about five miles 
distant, and has 12 feet water onit. There is a good channel between 
the shoal and Clarke’s Island, which carries 12 fathoms. The shoal ex- 
tends from 3 to ? of a mile east and west. This shoal is not laid down in 
any chart, from its dangerous position should be known by all parties 
navicating Bank’s Straits. We are indebted for this information to 
Capt M’Taggart, ofthe barque Socrates.—Cornwall Chronicle. 





In addition to the remarks which our correspondent has supplied us res- 
pecting Reid’s Rocks we extract the following from our volume for 1838 
p 245—We have Capt. King’s authority for prolonging the Southern ex- 
tremity of King’s Island in Bass’s Strait to 40° 9’ 8. latitude beyond which 
it may still extend; and also for stating that Reid’s Rocks, which are 
very extensive, are correctly placed in the Admiralty chart of Bass Strait.” 
The mariner is also recommended to turn to the various numbers of this 
work for information on Australian Navigation, Ed. N. M. 
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On ItLtuminatine Lieut Houses.—By Mr. W. H. Barlow. 
Continued from p. 113. 


Ow Divercences—The actual quantity of divergence necessary in 
any case is a question of considerable importance. As regards that in 
the horizontal direction, we have only to consider the practical ques- 
tion of the proportion of light to darkness in a revolution of the light 
frame, Thus, for example, three faces, each illuminating 16° of the 
horizon, and revolving in 8 minutes, would produce the same effect as 
six faces, each illuminating 8°, and revolving in 16 minutes. The de- 
cision will then be made by reference to the divergence in the vertical 
direction, the value of which will depend upon the situation of the 
lighthouse ; for if the vertical divergence be too small, aship might un- 
der peculiar circumstances be so near the lighthouse as not to catch the 
light atall, being in fact under the lowest rays; whereas should the 
situation of the lighthouse be such that a vessel never can approach 
within two or three miles of it, it is useless to throw away light upon a 
part where it never can be wanted; bearing in mind however that the 
refraction which now and then takes place might, in the event of the 
divergence being too small, prevent a vessel on the horizon from seeing 
the light, even were she at a proper distance to be able to discern it in 
the natural state of atmosphere : some little excess therefore of the prac- 
tical above the computed angle is requisite. 

The following Table shows the vertical divergence required in light- 
houses from 100 to 500 feet above the level of the sea, the distance at 
which the light is first required to be seen being from half to four miles . 
from the lighthouse. 














Height of Distance at which the light is first required to be seen. 
Lighthouse |-—————_______—-_—- - -—--—-___ —__——_—_—___ 
in feet | § Mile. { 1 Mile. | 2Miles. | 3 Miles. | 4 Miles. 

Oo. | Oo 4 oO 4 Oo 7 Oo 4 
100 4 20 2 12 1 7 0 46 U0 36 
200 840 , 422 2 12 1 30 1 10 
300 12 58 6 32 3 18 2 14 1 42 
400 17 14 8 42 4 22 2 56 214 
500 20 28 10 50 5 28 3 40 2 46 





The axis of the instrument being supposed to be horizontal, the ver- 
tical divergence given in the table is twice the angle formed between 
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the horizontal line and a line drawn from the light to the sea at the dis- 
tance stated at the head of each column. Thus supposing a lighthouse 
300 feet above the level of the sea, and that a vessel could not approach 
within four miles of it, we should only require 1° 42’ vertical diver- 
gence; but should a light of that height be so situated that a vessel 
might pass within one mile of it, we should require 6° 32’. Under 
which latter circumstances it is clear that the Erencn lens having only: 
3° eould not be made use of. 

Hitherto, however, we have only spoken of the maximum divergen- 
ces, without considering the minimum ; but this is far too important a 
part of the subject to be overlooked, as it is only within the range or 
angle of minimum divergence that we can see the whole light of the 
reflector. 

As regards the vertical divergences, if the maximum be sufficient 
for the situation of the lighthouse, the minimum will in most cases be 
enough to admit of a vessel approaching so near that some diminution 
in the power of the light will not be felt ; and for this reason it is unne- 
eessary to enter very minutely into this part of the question ; we shall 
proceed therefore at once to notice the action of reflectors and lenses in 
reference to their horizontal divergences. 

If we examine the effect of a reflector as it revolves on its frame, 
when seen from 2 distance of several miles (that is to say at such. a dis- 
tance that lines drawn from either side of the reflector to the eye may 
be considered as parallel) it will be found that it first begins to give its 
assistance when the eye is in the line A C, which is the extreme of the 
angle of maximum divergence, or when the angle formed between the 
line of the axis C E and a line drawn from the eye to the reflector is 
equal to half the angle subtended by the light in its focus at the mini- 
mum focal distance C F, and the reflected light will first appear at C. 
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As the reflector continues its revolution the eye is brought into the 
line GH: GH E being the angle formed between a line drawn from 
the eye to the reflector and the line of its axis, and F H will be the dis- 
tance at which the light would subtend that angle: now here the re- 
flected light will have extended itself from C along the surface of the re- 
flector to that part where its distance from the focal point is equal to 
H F. With H F describe the arc [ H I, then I C I is the part of the 
reflector acting at that time, and the area of the circle of which II is the 
diameter multiplied into the intensity of the light will be the illuminating 
power at that time. 


In the same manner the illuminating power will continue to increase 
until the angle formed between the axis of the reflector and a line drawn 
from it to the eye is equal to half the angle subtended by the light in the 
focus, at the maximum focal distance F M, when it will have attained 
its full power, at which it will continue until, by the revolution of the 
reflector, the same angle is formed on the other side of the axis, that is 
to say, the light will have its full power only during the range of the 
angle of minimum divergence, when it will begin to diminish ; the re- 
flected light receding from the edges of the reflector, and ceasing at 
the apex C. 


But in a parabolic reflector the area of the 
circles A a A, BO’ B,C c’'C, &c. are to 
each other as A Aas, BO, Cee Gey, &c., or as 
Da, Dw’, Dc’, &c., or as ‘their equals Aa, 
B 3, C c. Let D F A, &c. be any variable 
angle = 0, the corresponding absciss 2. and 
make D F = p one fourth of the parameter. 


Then (p + x) cos 0=p—?, 
1 — cos 0 

whence c= T + cos 9?" 
And as the angle 6 depends upon the angle 
formed between the axis of the reflector, and 
a line drawn from it to the eye, we are enabled 
to ascertain the ratio in which the illuminating 
power increases and diminishes, when the re- 
flector makes a revolution in a given time. 

The following Table shows the illuminating 
power of the reflector and jens at the end of 
every second of time during the passage of 
the light. The reflectors with ArGaND lamps being supposed to be 
placed on three sides, and revolving in 8 minutes, that with the lime 
ball and the lens having eight sides, and revolving in 21 minutes 20 
seconds, making the time from the appearance to the re-appearance 
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of the light in each 160 seconds. The illuminating powers are ex- 
pressed in ARGANp lamps as placed in reflectors 21 inches diameter. 


3 Sides. | 3 Sides. 8 Sides. 8 Sides. 








a 
of | Single Reflector 
Time. | with Arcanp 











Ten Reflectors | gy: 
with ARGAND by a tanatsan French Lens. 
Lamp. ° 































Lamp. 

l 0285 285 7°72 ? 
2 0617 617 16°51 2 
3 1019 1:019 27°33 10°4 
4 1501 1501 40°66 10°4 
5 2188 2°133 57-48 10°4 
6 °2937 2:937 79°35 104 
7 4019 4°019 108-98 10°4 
8 5555 5:555 15135 10°4 
9 7905 7-905 216-98 10°4 
10 1:0000 10-000 264-00 10-4 
11 10000 10-000 264-00 10-4 
12 1:0000 10000 264-00 10-4 
13 10000 10:000 264'00 10°4 
14 1:0000 10-000 264°00 10°4 
15 1:0000 10.000 264 00 10°4 
16 1-0000 10-000 264-00 10°4 
17 7905 7:905 216-98 10°4 

18 5555 5-555 151-35 ? 

19 4019 4-019 108-98 ? 
20 2937 2-937 79°35 Dark 
21 21383 2°133 57°48 Eee 
22 1501 1°501 40°66 —_— 
23 1019 1:019 27°33 _— 
24 0617 617 16°51 — 
0285 *285 7:72 vanes 










Dark. Dark. 


From the above table it will be seen, that taking the full power of a 
reflector in connexion with the duration due to its maximum divergence 
gives a very inadequate idea of the quality of the instrument ; and that 
from the high ratios in which the illuminating power increases and di- 
minishes immediately before and after the brightest period, the duration 
due to the minimum divergence is all we can depend on, if the distance 
and state of the weather be such as to require the full power of the in- 
strument; and as it is under circumstances like these, that our beacon 
lights are most called for, to give their aid to the benighted mariner, 
when the duration of the brightest period becomes one of the most 
essential qualities to be attended to. 

In comparing the lenses with the reflectors in this respect, we find (by 
referring to the above Table) that when the revolution is made so that 
the time from the appearance to the re-appearance of the light is equal 
in each, the duration of the brightest period is as 14 to 6, that is to say 
the number of degrees of the horizon illuminated with the brightest light 
by the eight sides of a system of lenses, is to the number illuminated 
with the brightest light by the three sides ofa reflector frame as 14 is to 
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6. Consequently we should require seven sides to our reflector frame 
to be equal in this respect to the lenses ; and as each side must have ten 
reflectors to be equal in power to the lens with its additional apparatus 
we should require to consume the oil of seventy ARGAND lamps to pro- 
duce the same effect with the present construction of our reflectors, as 
that which is obtained with the lenses with the consumption of fifteen 
or sixteen ARGAND lamps. 


Before, however, we give an opinion as to whether the lens or the re- 
flectors is the best instrument for our lighthouses, or before we examine 
whether any improvement can be made in them, we must first consider 
the situation and purposes of the lighthouses to which they are to be 
applied. 


NavuricaL RAMBLES. 
Continued from p, 541. 

The fortification of San Juan de Ulloa, or Ullua (we looked in vain for 
a Castle) is very extensive, and affords partial shelter to the anchorage. 
It must hence cost the Spaniards much trouble and money, erected as 
it ison a sand bank—the Great Galega. The light-house which is 
coloured red and white in vertical stripes, and situated at the outer or 
northern angle, appears to be the most useful part of it. Its efficiency 
asamean of defence to the city, formidable as appears its line of 
embrasures, seems more than questionable—once in the possession of 
an enemy, the town would not only be powerless, but might be battered 
into dust in a very short time. Situated as the place is, 1 do not think 
that the art and science of the engineer, however ingeniously exercised, 
could have rendered it impregnable. Flanking batteries on the bank, 
and a chief fortification on the main shore would probably have been 
a better protection to the anchorage; but, as the facilities are great 
for landing troops upon the beach to the northwest, the town could 
never hold out for any length of time, against an active and determined 
assailant. We are told in the old accounts, that, the former town of 
Vera Cruz having fallen to decay, and the port being a very bad one, 
the present city was built sixteen miles further to the eastward, where 
there happened to be a more secure harbour which was sheltered by 
a rock, in which was erected a fort called St. John de Ullua. The 
town is represented as being situated between tracts of dry land (sand) 
on one side, and rank bogs on the other. 


The old town stood about a mile from the sea, upon the coast first 
discovered by Grijalva in the year 1518. Cortes is said to have 
erected the town the following year, and with great ceremony gave it 
the name of Villa Rica de Ja Vera Cruz, Villa Rica, on account of 
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the gold found there by Grijalva, and Vera Cruz, because Cortes 
arrived on Good Friday. 

The unhealthy season is from April to November, during which it is 
said to rain almost continually. The climate for about 45 miles from 
the coast is hot and unhealthy, but thence towards the interior it 
improves, and on the central table land it is considered salubrious. 
It appears that the ‘‘rock”’ on which the fortification is erected, was 
called by the Indians ‘“‘Culua”. To the south eastward the town is 
bounded by the river Tenoya, which is divided at the entrance by an 
ait. 

In a M.8. which I have by me, we have the following account of the 
dungeons inSt. Juan de Ullua, by an officer of H.M.S. Bann. The dun- 
geons in the castle of Saa Juan de Ullua, where victims are incarcerated 
cannot be compared with any other in the world! Situated about 14 
feet below the arches of the castle, a gloomy light only can be admit- . 
ted by a small grating at the top. There is a constant humidity, and, 
as the bottom ‘of the dungeons is below the level of the sea, water 
oozes in, and has opened a passage, through which crabs find access: 
these are welcome visitors to the unfortunate prisoners, as they serve 
to augment the scanty food with which they are supplied. From the 
number of miserable beings confined m such contracted spaces, the 
air becomes mephitic and pestilential, and malignant distempers are 
generated therefrom—indeed so pestiferous is the effect, that, the 
centinels on opening the doors, frequently swoon; and the general 
Echaragan4 was represented as a cruel and inhuman ruler.*”’ 

Why Vera Cruz was never sacked during the late wars in which 
this country was engaged with Spain, was, perhaps, from policy—the 
gold and the silver, and the equally valuable cochineal and vermillion, 
fell into our laps in one way or other, without the fuss of searching the 
stationary warehouses for them. 

During those stirring times some officers were extremely fortunate 
in making rapid and large fortunes, whilst the vigilance of others was 
exercised in vain; and there were many who missed their chance, 
according to the old saying, by a ‘‘ straw’s breadth’’! 


* The following is the hydrographical notice appended: During the 
months of November, December, January, February, and March, strong. 
northerly winds prevail, which occasion a considerable swell to roll into 
the harbour, and as the ground is not good for holding, I should recom- 
mend mooring during those months, with the S. B. to the N, W. and the 
B. B. to the N. E. in order that the vessel may ride by both anchors; and 
by the stream, astern, which will be sufficient to hold the ship against the 
land winds, as they seldom blow with much force. 

During the other months moor with the S. B. to the N. W., and the R 
B. to the S. E., so as to have an open hause to the eastward. 


ied 
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1 recollect, (and I had reason to remember some other similar in- 
stances of ill luck) whilst cruising in the Florida Channel, we kept 
the ship in such a position that the fast sailing schooners and feluccas 
sent from the Havana to Vera Cruz for specie, could not, without great 
good luck, pass without being seen by us. By some means we gained 
information that a schooner noted for her swiftness, and the ex pert- 
ness of the commander, was expected up witha heavy freight—of 
ccurse we were on the gut vive: one evening as we leisurely run along 
the recfof the Mangrove Cays, thirty or forty miles eastward of the 
Dry Tortugas, the mast-heads of a vessel were seen rising behind the 
trees; armed boats were sent to look after her, but she proved to be 
a Nassau (New Providence) Privateer; we cained at least some expe- 
rience by the trip, that is, we found out the way to surmount the 
breakers, which at first seemed to offer, from their formidable height, 
and roar, insuperable obstacles to the fulfilment of the exploit. It was 
accomplished however, but the boats nearly turned a. ‘‘ somerset” — 
To return at the same point was utterly impracticable, but a little 
patient investigation led us to a comparatively easy breach, which we 
dashed through, watching a favourable opportunity, and so escaped 
with a goo! ducking, and the boats nearly swamped. 

As the day closed, we stretched away to the south eastward, under 
easy sail. ‘The night set in dark, and threatened to be squally. In 
the first watch a schooner was descried suddenly, as if she had risen 
out of the water. She was standing to the southeast, and kept a steady 
course; we, therefore, conjectured that she had not discovered us. 
Sail was instantly made in chase, but the squall bursting upon us at 
the time, it became difficult to keep the little vessel in constant view ; 
she, as well as the ship, (which was an exceedingly stiff One) carried 
gallantly through the puffs, which were attended with some scvere 
flashes of lightning, and tremendous peals of thunder that heightened 
the interest of the scene—now becoming more and more exciting, as 
the alternate pervading gloom, and the brilliant blue light of the 
electric fluid, hid from and displayed to our eager gaze, the figure of 
the little fairy bark, as she leaned under the weight of a croud of sail, 
and spumed the dashing spray from her bows. 

In a short time we had neared her so closely as to send a round 
messenger to her, as a sort of hint that she would do well not to despise, 
but her skipper was an old hand, and knew very well what he was 
about—he took no notice of our shot, but eased off his sheets, gra- 
dually bringing the wind aft. A very anery cloud, in turn warned us 
to be careful of our sticks, and as we were now nearly within hailing 
distance, preparation was made for shortening sail, and a boat’s crew 
armed, jumped into the cutter. A moment or two after, the squall 
burst upon us with the most tremendous violence, accompanied with 
ENLARGED SERIES.—NO.10.—voL. For 1839. 40 
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such a powerful discharge of rain, that there was no possibility of 
seeing any thing scarcely at arms length. The response to the Cap- 
tain’s ‘‘where’s the schooner now, Mr. Night glass?” lowered our 
thoughts of ‘‘ Dubbs’’ a peg or two—‘‘ Can’t see any thing, sir,’ we 
were obliged (and it must indeed blow hard when that was imperative) 

to let fly and clew up—the puff was unusually and provokingly long, 
and at length, on it clearing up, the schooner could no where be seen. 
All eyes were strained in every direction—the horizon—as much of it 
at least as could be traced, was swept over and over again, and again 

by the night glasses, but all to no purpose—most on board thought 
that ‘‘the poor bewildered” (not he indeed—I strongly suspect that 
we might have been so considered at the moment) Spaniard had cap- 

sized in the squall; but our Captain who had been eight or nine years 

on the station, and one of the best officers (as he is a man) I ever sailed 

with, was of a different opinion ; his long experience had put him in 

possession of all the tricks played off by the clever fellows command- 

ing these beautiful little craft ; so whilst a new-comer would have been 

wasting time in ‘‘ hunting the slipper,” our ship’s head without loss of 
time was placed in the direction of the Havana, under all the sail the 
masts could bear. 

Restless from the nights adventure most of us were up by break of 
day ; there lay the Morro before us, black and grim, like a fiend issu- 
ing out of the morning mist—a white spot was marked upon that dusky 
mass—what could it be? ‘‘ Sail O,” from the mast-head man gave the 
explanation—it was the identical little fairy thing we had consigned 
with all her treasure to Davy Jones! The sun rose in splendour, and 
our hopes brightened as his more vertical rays freshened the breeze— 
huzza! we are coming up hand over hand; the gallant ship, like’ the 
noble race-horse almost neck and neck with its competitor, seemed to 
fly—she is within musket shot—*‘ call the marines’—“ all hands shor- 
ten sail” —‘‘ cutters away’’—‘‘ hard a-port” she’s gone—she’s dashing in 
under the walls of the fortress, the heavy guns of which silently frowned 
upon us—the centinel waving lus hat, and might have bid us ‘‘ good 
morning”’ for we could have heard him! We needed however, no such 
irony—we had lost the dubbs by a ‘‘ straw’s breadth’, almost literally 
—that was surely quietus enough to serve us for the day. Our proxi- 
mity to so formidable a fort as that of the Morro, may surprise some 
readers, and appear a little marvellous; but the fact is, as all old stagers 
know, that the commandant there stationed, was net permitted to fire 
upon an enemy’s ship without direction from the Governor, who lived 
on the opposite side of the harbour. 

Now it gencrally happened that before the order could be obtained, 
the ship which had approached within range would be out of gunshot ; 
but whether this forbearance arose from motives of humanity, or from 
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policy, { cannot of course determine, although I may be willing to be- 
lieve that the former was one of the reasons why we were never saluted 
when impudently chasing vessels in close under the walls. Be that, 
however, as it may, I do not know, in any isolated cease, when this chi- 
valric courtesy was otlierwise than reciprocally respected. 

In the same ship of which I have been speaking, we were once sud- 
denly becalried close in—so close indeed as to be within speaking dis- 
ance and as the sort of mongrel tide which is prevalent there, was at the 
time setting inwards, our situation became an anxious one, and the more 
especially, as we saw the courier dispatched across the harbour for 
orders, as we supposed, to punish us for our temerity aud impudent 
audacity. The boats, by the sinewy armsof our lads, however drew us 
slowly off, yet it was for some time doubtful whether we should get out 
of range before the return of the orderly. The calm provokingly con- 
tinued, and our feelings being under the dominion of that sort of sus- 
pense which acts as an incubus on the animal spirits and is of all others 
the most disagreeable, we paraded the deck in silent meditation, inter- 
rupted now and then with the cheering sound of—‘‘Give way my lads 
give way!’’ The Dons in the mean time, were as busy as bees on a 
summer’s day, the gunners training their heavy ordnance so as to cen- 
tre at one point, and the bombadiers adjusting their huge mortars, the 
very bores of which gaped at us, black and unsightly ! The moments 
were anxious, and seemed to be lengthened out to hours, and the de- 
termined and unusual stillness of the air lent its aid to harrow the ima- 
gination, and to shew us, as ina mirror our utter helplessness. To 
think that all the boasted superiority—the proud and lofty spirit—the 
skill— the science—the superlative ardency of enterprise enshrining and 
throwing a halo around the glorious profession, should all be paralized 
for lack of a breath of air '—Of what avail are all thy ineffable qualifi- 
cations most magnificent Mister John Bull? Aye! the reflection is 
wholesome— humble thyself proud man, and know that at best thou 
art but an insignificant speck amidst the sublime wonders of this su- 
perb Ball, and the glories of creation! Where art thou most exhilarat- 
ing and health-inspiring sea-breeze—hast thou which stood by us so 
often in need—hast thou deserted us now ? no, no, thou cannot surely 
be far off—see, the Paps* are now emerging from the morning vapour, 
and the glorious orb of day throws its warm and splendid beams over 
the minarets and domes of the far-famed city—harbingers of our re- 
lease! It comes—-the blue ripple curls—a narrow dark line stretches 
across the horizon in the ofing—a slight rushing sound strikes the ear— 





* The Maiden Paps are two conical elevations rising together on a level 
ridge of the mountains aback of the Havana; and are a good guide to the 
place. 
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the sails flap—and now they shake, loudly proclaiming the crisis 
arrived—they are filled—huzza! ‘‘ Cast off the tow rope’’ ‘‘ up boats”. 
‘“brace forward the yards” ‘‘ band strike up, off she goes” ‘‘ huzza— 
Richard’s hiinself again! Heaven be praised.’’ A shout of applause— 
aye of applause—burst from the admiring Dons—they have souls— 
our gallant captain laughed and waved his hand; it was purely an act 
of politeness, but it seemed to say ‘‘ A fig for your guns, Senors!” He 
may laugh who wins—but an hour ago we looked very ‘‘ sheepish. ” 
Such are some of the vicissitudes of a sea life. 

It has often been observed that a man is blind to his own faults, a 
memorable instance of which is related by the Duchess of Marlborough, 
respecting the avarice of her lord, the great captain. Of course it is 
out of the question to suppose that any of us would for a moment 
acknowledge that the pleasurable sensations which are felt on the 
capture of a rich prize spring from such an unamiable source? This 
may appear something like affectation, but it is a fact that, upon the 
severest scrutiny we could never comprehend clearly the rational for 
the unrestrained indulgence of the feelings engendered upon such an 
occasion—indeed, in our more sober moments now, when time has 
left such scenes, with all their stirring incidents, but as things to be 
remembered—as dreams of by-gone days —one is amazed at the ex- 
cited feelings roused at the moment. A sight of that sort is certainly 
a very beautiful one ; and even under the ordinary circumstances which 
take place at a Regatta, is exciting, as a display of human imgenuity 
and skill; but we should remember that the man who gazes without 
entering into any pecuniary speculation is as much alive to the sport 
of the race as lie who has a stake depending upon it—and hence the 
puzzle. Undoubtedly there is a good deal of chivalrous sentiment 
margining the circle of thoughts fluctuating in the mind during such 
moments, but it may rationally be suspected that somcthing as power- 
ful in its influence as the purest patriotism, and the stimulating esprit 
de corps, obtrudes itself, perhaps, in the majority of cases, without 
our being conscious of it. What that is, we need not ask. In truth 
human nature is a compound of contrarieties—so mixed up as often to 
defy analysis. But Ihave been wandering along way from Vera Cruz; 
from which however, I am about to take my leave. 

The only two objects of natural history which particularly engaged 
my attention were—a moth, and a small delicate fish. The first was 
singular on account of its form, markings and colours. The shape was 
nearly oblong with the angles rounded, the ground of the wing was 
deep black, with an irregular broad stripe down its whole length, white 
and azure blue, terminated by a large round white and blue spot; the 
under wing half white (the offside) and half black ; head black, body 


blue, with a wlite central strip, ringed ; I called it the Padre moth, it 
was found in an Acacia in March. 
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The beautiful little inhabitant of the water of which I am about to 
speak, was seen in the harbour along side of the ship, at first from its 
shape, and the scythe-like appendages of its sides (which looked like 
feet) I took it for a lizard, which had by some means got into the water. 

However, I deterinined to capture it if possible, for which purpose I 
went into a boat with a ladle in lieu of a net, but all my endeavours for 
about two hours proved unavailing. I therefore gave up the point, and 
remained quiet, by which I had opportunities of inspecting it closely ; It 
was about two inches and a half in entire length, of which the forked 
tail was half an inch; its depth near the pectoral fins was about a quar- 
rer of an inch; the snout was rather pointed, eyes large and protruding, 
and the head altogether resembled that of a lizard; it was provided with 
two fan-light pectoral fins, which were alternately spread out and closed, 
which gave it the resemblance of a flying fish in that respect ; but the 
most curious part of its structure was an appendage on either side over 
those wing-like fins, in shape like the blade of a scythe; these appear 
ed immovable, at least, ] could not detect any motion in them. The 
general colour was of a bright Prussian blue, with oblique gamboge 
tinted stripes from just behind the eye to the extremity of the tail; these 
stripes commenced from the central horizontal line, downwards to the 
belly, which appeared of-.a lighter colour: the wings were mottled redish- 
brown, and grey, divided by ray-like spines ; the eyes were red. Altogether 
it was a very beautiful little thing, and I believe is undiscribed. A 
Spaniard who was on board called it a Volador, but it did not appear 
to me to resemble the Exoccetus in any thing but the wing-like fins— 
by way of distinction I named it the Butterfly-fish. 

I cannot refrain from mentioning, en passant, another curious object 
of natural history which I happened to see on the pier—of the genus 
Homo sapiens—which, by-the-bye, Mr. Hamelton contends is a mis- 
nomer! I allude to the redoubtable commodore of tarring and fea~ 
thering notoriety ; the same great Sea Captain who published a letter 
after he had broke his parole, in which he stated that, there was not a 
‘* gentleman in the British Navy” |! Of course, an individual aboun- 
ding in liberal and honourable feelings, must be accounied an especial 
good judge of such a matter ; but we have reason for believing that a 
very different opinion exists generally among American Naval Officers. 

It was not without a degree of interest I gazed upon the veritable 
figure of the old Commandant of the puissant squadron of the Mexican 
Republic : from the ideas I had formed, 1 was surprised and disappoin- 
ted—his tout ensemble, like that of many other valiant chiefs, bore no 
impress of his mighty qualities—in fact they appeared quite the ‘‘ old 
woman.” But experience informs us that the most eonsummate brilliancy 
often lies hid under a very unpromising exterior! His habiliment, 
tout us¢,—(bad policy ia a Commander in Chief, by-the-bye, as every 
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body knows what good effects the outward embellishments of person 
have in making an impression “‘ fine feathers, fine birds.”” Allowances, 
however must be made on this score, for it may reasonably be suspected 
that the Chief was not in a much better condition as to pay than the 
‘¢ Sweepers” we have mentioned. We have been perhaps unnecessarily 
particular, but we have purposely done so in order to introduce the fol- 
lowing “ bit’’ of gasconade, which we believe is little known in En- 
gland. 

Captain, the Earl of Huntingdon, had been at anchor with his ship 
at Vera Cruz, where he remained some time, and then sailed on his re- 
turn to England. From some imagined cause, or from no cause, the 
Mexican Commandante felt, or feigned himself offended, and by way 
of revenging himself after the British officer had departed, he published 
asort of general order in the Newspaper, without the knowledge of the 
authorities, wherein after a tirade of abuse, he accused his Lordship of 
having uttered a falsehood !—The moment the offensive paper met the 
eye of our spirited and gentlemanly Consul, Mr. Welch, (who was acting 
for his father absent on leave,)—he applied officially to the Mexican 
Government to know whether it had sanctioned the insertion of the ar- 
ticle in question—This was answered in the negative—which led to a 
correspondence, wherein Mr. Welch declared that the words and ac- 
cusation were so offensive and false that, nothing short of an immediate 
denial and apology, made in the same public manner as the charge had 
been by the offending party, would be received as satisfactory. We are 
happy to be able to state that both these conditions were instantly as- 
sented to and he who had but just assailed the honor of aBritishOffi- 
cer, iu one gazette, was compelled, in the next to ‘‘swallow his words’’! 

Merchant Captains are often pestered in foreign places by a host of 
greedy and thoughtless visitors, who think that being British subjects 
is a sufficient passport for the display of course manners, and impudent 
behaviour. To use a significent law term, a posse comifatus came on 
board not long after the vessel had arrived ; they were principally, if not 
wholly mercantile clerks. They unceremoniously betook themselves to 
the cabin and regaled on the good things which they demanded of the 
steward, the Captain, at the time, being on shore. There were two among 
them who appeared to be held in high estimation by the others, one a 
‘“‘cockney”’ I believe, gross, obese and ‘‘ squab’”’ aped the manners and 
‘“‘slang’’ of that most vulgar and pudding-headed bipedous butt, Master 
John Bull, by which cognomen, he, it appeared, was known among his 
compeers, who seemed in extacy at the manner he acquitted himself. 
The other specimen ofthe British isle was, a young ‘‘ raw-boned”’ Scot, 
uncouth and unpolished truly, but far more bearable than the Southron, 
his countenance like most of his countrymen was sedate, and he ap- 
peared to be rather more taciturn than the others, as the only words I 
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heard him utter were ‘‘ha ye a rude herring mon’”’ but they were we 
believe repeated to every man in the ship. I do not knowwhether there 
was a red herring on board, but as the scent of smoked salmon would 
answer as well, to remind him of his far distant home, it is not improb- 
able, that the sagacity of the Steward satisfied him in that particular. 
This young Clan Alpine was celebrated on account of his adventures 
with the banditti which infest the passes down from the mines, towards 
the coast: the train of mules laden with treasure had been assailed 
whilst under this charge, several times; but he defended himself and 
party with such wild vigour and determined bravery, as to confound, 
and put thie daring robbers to flight : some of the assailants fell by his 
arm in personal conflict ; and it was asserted that the desperate resis- 
tance he made on those occasions had such an effect upon those pests 
of the mountain-road, that travellers for a long time after could pass 
and repass without fear of molestation. 


Stream Boat ExpLosions AND THEIR PREVENTION. 
(Continued from page 631,) 


We now arrive at a period when the old low pressure boilers, and 
those which were constructed according to the requirements of public 
opinion at the epoch of the Etna’s explosion, had been destroyed or 
laid aside. A gradual improvement had in the mean time taken place 
in the construction of boilers, which, although leaving much to be ac- 
complished had gone far to remove the immediate danger of explosion. 
But, with the new method of working the steam expanaively, ina single 
engine of increased stroke, there was also introduced an extension of the 
steam-chamber of the boiler, vertically, around the flue of the chimney ; 
this extension being of the cylindrical form, and technically known as 
the steam-chimney. Inthe summer of 1832, the steamboat Ohio, one 
of the largest on the Hudson, burst the interior shell of this appendage 
to her boiler; by which five persons lost their lives, three of whom 
were passengers. The boiler was under a pressure of fourteen inches 
at the time, and was often worked with 18 inches, and sometimes with 
20 inches. The disruption took place about a foot above the water line, 
in that part of the flue which is ordinarily subject to a high degree of 
heat. This flue was three and ahalf feet in diameter, unsupported 
by suitable brace-bolts; and, from the description of Mr. Ewbank, 
published in the Journal of the Franklin Institute, it appears that the 
iron had been much injured by previous beating and exposure. That 
such a flue should have given way under the above pressure is not at all 
surprising. Since that period a like accident has occurred in our har- 
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bour, inone of the Charleston steamboats, by which several lives were 
also lost, chiefly of her own crew.* 

But we have still to notice a more scrious disaster than either of the 
foregoing, which has attended the use of copper boilers. The disrup- 
tion of the boiler of the Oliver Ellsworth, and the warfare of the press 
against the use of iron boilers, induced the owners of that boat to pro- 
vide a copper boiler, as the only means of restoring confidence. This 
boiler was of unusual thickness, and secured in a manner surpassing 
that which had been previously practised. The new boiler was worked 
with a pressure of thirteen to eighteen inches, and when the boat sub- 
sequently came into my hands as before noticed, showed evident effects 
of this pressure upon its form. A faster and more modern boat, how- 
ever, was soon required in her place; and a new one was constructed, 
called the New-England; and the managers, in the face of repeated 
warnings of the comparative weakness and insecurity of copper, felt 
bound again to conform to public sentiment, and accordingly furnished 
their new boat with copper boilers. These were of the ordinary thickness ; 
constructed with two fire arches in each boiler, together with five return 
flues of circular form and sixteen inches in diameter. These boilers, 
had they been of iron, which was then used in nearly all other boats, 
would probably have sustained any pressure that was likely to be re- 
quired in the use of a modern expansive engine of ten fect stroke ; but 
the strength assumed or estimated for these copper boilers by the manu- 
facturers, unfortunately, was nearly if not quite as great as iron of the 
same thickness could have borne. On the 9th of October, 1832, 
which was soon after this boat commenced running, her boilers were 
both exploded, with a pressure of twenty eight or thirty inches, while 
landing passengers at Essex, on Connecticut River, and about twenty 
lives were lost on this occasion. 

The influence of the press in favour of copper, as may have been 
seen, had been generally overruled by practical men; and the effect of 
this disaster was such as nearly to put an end to the use of copper in 
this part of the country. But some of the conductors of the press who 
had been most active in establishing the untoward influence by which 
the owners of this boat had been governed, were now loudest in their 
denunciations; and men of the highest integrity and benevolence, who 








* On board the steamboat William Gibbons, on the 2Ist of January, 1836 
which is the last steam accident which has occurred to the boats running 
from New-York. 

It may here be remarked. that no reliance for strength, should ever be 
placed upon the circular form of the boiler-metal, when the pressure bears 
upon the outside of the curve; except when its diameter is less than 24 or 
18 inches ; and in no case where the metal is exposed to heat, above or near 
the water line, as in the ‘* steam chimneys.” 
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had perhaps exceeded all others in their well meantefforts and sacrifices 
in order to insure safety, were held up to public odium has being, virtu- 
ally, the murderers of their fellow-citizens. | 

The proprieters of the New England, subsequently to the ordinary 
judicial enquiries, instituted a thorough investigation of the causes which 
led to this fatal explosion. They procured the attendance ofa board 
of examiners, comprised of persons from different parts of the country 
deemed competent to the investigation; and every facility was afforded 
for the most full examination and enquiry that the case admitted. The 
result of this examination, as given in the report of the board, has been 
already published ; but its importance, as connected with the history of 
steamboat explosions, and its bearing on the future safety of steamboats 
induces me to annex a copy of the same to this communication; and 
which is herewith respectfully submitted, (See Appendix.) 

I will, however, add here, for the benefit of those who may not have 
Opportunity to examine this report in full, a summary of the facts in 
evidence, and of the results to which the examiners arrived. 

This boat had been running but little more than a month, and was fit- 
ted with two boilers, each about 8 or 84 feet in diameter and 16 feet in 
length, placed on the guards behind the paddle-wheels and outside of 
the hull of the boat. Their construction may be understood from the 
annexed figure, which represents a cross section of the boiler, near 
where the disruption first took place 








a, a, lower flues or arches ; /, /,/,f, f, returning flues : w, water-line. 

The shell of the boiler was torn open in the lower arches, and spread 
outward till its parts met in an inversed position, and was thrown some 
distance from the boat. The flues and steam chimney were uninjured 
by marks of heat or otherwise, and those of one boiler were thrown for- 
ward against the paddle-wheel cover, while the other was thrown over 
the same into the river. The parts of the deck or guards lying beneath 
the boilers, including the beams, were entirely blown off. This effect, 
which was directly beneath the apparent origin of the fracture, when 
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taken in connection with the direction in which the parts of the boi- 
lers were thrown, appeared to indicate that the disruption commenced 
in the lower flues or arches, at the places which had shown indications 
of straining, or leaks, on previous passages, (near the points a a) and 
which had already received repairs. The engine remained uninjured, 
but the steam pipe of the boiler which first exploded, was found broken 
entirely off from its fellow, at the point of junction in the engine-room, 
by the force of the explosion.* The safety-valve was attached to the 
main steam pipe in the engine-room, near its junction from the two 
boilers, and was found in good order. A mercurial gauge, which was 
affixed at the same place had not discharged its mercury, and two simi- 
lar gauges were attached near the boilers, in one of which the mercury 
was also found. These gauges had been so charged as tu sustain a 
maximum pressure of about 32 pounds to the square inch! The 
pressure at the time of the explosion was therefore below this point. 
The copper of these boilers was rolled to the thickness of Nos. 3 and 
4 ofthe wire gauge or one fourth of an ineh nearly. No marks of heat, 
or of the absence of water, could be discovered on the flues or on the 
flat work connected with their upper extremities, where a deficiency in 
the supply of water would first have exposed the metal, and where in 
such case, injury or fracture could not fail to have resulted, with even a 
lower pressure of steam than was known to be on the boilers at the 
time of the explosion. In short every appearance on those parts of the 
boilers which were exposed to heat, appeared to indicate that a full sup- 
ply of water had been maintained. The weakest portions of the lower 
arches appeared inadequate to sustaina pressure of 30 pounds to the 
square inch. It came out in the testimony that the maximum working 
pressure in these boilers had commonly been from 14 to 17 pounds ; 
that immediately previous to the explosion, it had accumulated, from 


* This fact deserves special notice ;{chiefly, because the explosion of the two 
boilers of the New-England at nearly the same moment, has beengravely 
brought forward as proving the disaster to have resulted from want of 
water! But the boilers were alike in their structure, and both subjected 
by the connection of their steam pipes, to an equality of pressure; and 
being charged to the limit of their strength, it is not seen why both should 
not give way, especially under so powerful a shock, in addition to the 
pressure, as was necessary to separate the steam pipes; whish blow must 
alone have been equal to the weight of many tons. On the other hand, 
the boilers were supplied from separate pumps and pipes; and were a defi- 
ciency of water found in one boiler, it could have no connection with the 
state of water in the other. It is on such shallow grounds, that hypotheses 
and opinions are defended which appear to have a direct tendency to per- 
petuate these disasters. It was under the delusive notion of security in @ 
full supply of water, that these boilers were exploded. 
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stoppages of the boat, to over 28 pounds ! And furthermore, that the 
engineers and firemen had been led to believe, by the manufacturers, that 
these boilers would sustain a pressure of even 50 pounds to the inch !— 
an opinion which there is no doubt was honestly entertained by the lat- 
ter. 

The testimony obtained in this case was full and satisfactory. The 
engineers were both saved, and gave a detailed account of their proceed - 
ings previous to the disaster, The principal engineer had himself ex- 
amined the state of the water in the boilers, a few minutes previous to the 
explosion, and there appeared to have been great care used on this 
point, as constituting the only source of danger. He states that the 
boat was stopped about two minutes at Essex, before the disaster, and 
he admits that he had more steam on the boilers than it was proper to 
use in the river, owing to the delays which had attended the progress 
of the boat. The engineers having full confidence in the supposed 
strength of the boilers, and knowing that the supply of water was com- 
plete, do not appear to have attended closely to the indications of pres- 
sure, which was, however, most accurately observed by the two fire- 
men who were then on duty. 

The pilot who appeared a very cautious man, testified, that after en- 
tering the river, he was obliged frequently to order the steam shut off 
from the engine, because he found it difficult to steer, while under full 
way- The steam was net blown off at Essex, except as it found its way 
through the safety-valve ; which was loaded nominally to 24 pounds to 
the inch !—although here was also a hiability to error. 

The most satisfactory witnesses were the two firemen, who were both 
saved after having been blown into the river. They had seen but little 
service but their honesty and integrity appeared altogether unquestion- 
able. From the clear and full details of their testimony, it appeared that 
the pressure on the boilers at this time must have exceeded 28 inches, 
(pounds) by the mercurial gauges! During the short stop at Essex, 
they had both tried the water in the several boilers, and found it at the 
highest try-cock, of which there were four in each boiler. One fireman 
then crossed to the other boiler, and after renewing the trial of water 
there, also, they entered into conversation on these circumstances, and 
on the little need which there appeared for any further firmg to maintain 
a supply of steam. They had never seen the float-rods in the mercu- 
Hal gauges so highas at thistime. It was proven by measurement, that 
at a rise of 30 inches, (30 pounds pressure,) these rods would strike — 
the upper deck; and they testified that the rods were within three or 
four inches of the deck when the steamboat arrived at Essex. Other 
witnesses confirmed these statements, and that the pressure liad not been 
80 great on any previous occasion. 

The larboard boiler, which had shown the greatest symptoms of strain- 
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ing, and received most of the previous repairs, exploded a little before 
the other, but the second instantly followed it; owing, probably, to 
the tremendous shock communicated through the steam-pipes, and by 
-which they were broken asunder; while the boilers being alike in their 
structure, were both charged to the limit of their strength. 

In summing the results of their examination, the board reviewed the 

principal conjectures of hypotheses which had been urged by manu- 
facturers and others in orderto account for this disaster, and pointed 
out their inapplicability to the case before them. They then came una- 
nimously to the conclusion that the explosion was caused by an access 
of steam, produced in the ordinary manner. 
. In this age, distinguished for experimental knowledge and exact 
science, it might have been expected that the facts of the above case 
would have been patiently sought, and considered with attention, es- 
pecially by professed teachers in physical science, and by those who 
are directly interested or employed in steam navigation. But not- 
withstanding our boasted attachment to the inductive philosophy, we 
find too often, that opinions and hypotheses on questions of pure phy- 
sics, are cherished and defended with a pertinacity which is propor- 
tioned to their incertitude and lack of evidence; for in these cases the 
magination has fuller scope for the defence of its own creations. Jn 
view of the facts which have passed under our notice, it is matter for 
regret that engineers of long practice, as well as some men of authority 
m science, should have lent their aid, without due inquiry, in support 
of prevailing errors. 

Remedies for explosions, in order to be effectual, must be derived 
from a correct knowledge of the facts which serve to indicate their 
proximate causes. It appears remarkable, therefore, that this inquiry, 
instituted by the owners of the New-England, should be almost the 
only attempt at careful and thorough investigation, for the benefit of 
the profession and of the public, which has yet been made in our 
country. 

It was not reasonable to expect that the report of the above exami- 
nation, although supported by the clearest evidence, would convince 
those who had long cherished some favorite theory concerning explo- 
sions; but the comparative safety which has since attended then ume- 
rous and rapidly increasing steamboats in this section of country, may 
induce the inference that a real advance has been made in explormg 
the cause of the evil and providing its proper remedy. As within the 
last few years explosions are almost unknown in the New-York waters, 
may it not be inferred, also, that the most effectual remedy within the 
power of Congress, is to provide for a thorough and free investigation 
of all such accidents and their causes, by persons competent to this 
duty, without reference to judicial measures; and forthe proper pub- 
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lication of the facts, evidence and conclusions which may be arrived at 
in each case. This could not fail to afford us light on this important 
subject, such as would be available both to professional men and the 
public at large. We should then no longer grope in darkness, and our 
future experience would determine the question, whether persons who 
happen to be engaged in steam navigation are actually possessed by a 
species of monomania or indiscretion, which induces them wantonly 
to sacrifice their own lives and property, and those also of their 
nearest friends and fellow-citizens. 

If we may rely upon the indications afforded in the above cases by 
the state ofthe metal in the exploded boilers—the most conclusive, per- 
haps, of all evidence,—it will appear that the most common cause of 
these accidents, in this quarter, at least, has been the general use of 
boilers of insufficient strength, which have been worked under a pres- 
sure which has proved beyond the power of the boiler permanently 
to sustain. The tenacity of the boiler metal is in a great measure una- 
vailing in resisting the external pressure to which the interior portions 
of the boiler are subjected; and reliance must here be had chiefly upon 
its rigidity, which is increased in a high ratio to the reduction of the 
diameters. The iron boilers which have been constructed on the gene- 
ral plan of those of the New-England at later periods, are more strong- 
ly braced, and in addition to the advantges of a more rigid metal, have 
four arches instead of two, which greatly increases their security; al- 
though a further advance in the strength of these structures is still desi- 
rable, especially in the part called the steam chimney. 

There is some reason to believe that the prejudice in favor of copper, 
as a material for boilers, was not eradicated from our southern cities by 
the experience had on the New-York waters; and that the ill-fated 
Pulaski, which was lost in 1838, by the explosion of her boiler at sea, 
was projected under this disastrous influence. That it was the design 
of her owners to attain the greatest degree of security, cannot well be 
doubted; but the accounts which I have received of the methods 
adopted in the construction and security of her boilers, afford grounds 
to infer that their actual strength was but little if at allsuperior to those 
of the New-England ; andI am also informed that they had, on some 
occasions, been worked with a pressure of 36 inches, and it is confi- 
dently stated that the gauge was seen at 28 inches on the night of the 
explosion—a practice which, if truly reported must have arisen from the 
general confidence of all concerned in the adequate strength of the 
boilers. But the deplorable event has proved that this confidence in 
the supposed superiority and strength of these copper boilers had no 
just foundation; and the only matter for surprise ; in view of such a 
state of facts, is, that an explosion did not sooner occur. Had the boi- 
lers been of iron, and of the same construction, it is probable that a 
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regular working pressure could not have been obtained of sufficient 
intensity to have been immediately dangerous for nearly double the 
amount of pressure would have then been required to produce the 
disruption, 


Shipwreck of the Home. 


This subject demands our present notice only account of the influ- 
ence it may be supposed to have had upon the recent legislation of Con- 
gress in imposing a system of inspection and fees upon the hulls of 
steam-boats. Those who ate fully conversant with all the facts of the 
case, need not to be told of the absurdity of the current statements 
regarding the loss of this ill-fated vessel, though countenanced by the 
ex parte inquiry and report of a popular committee composed of clergy- 
men and others, not professionally conversant with the matter before 
them, and gotten up under the greatest possible extreme of misappre- 
hension, excitement and error. 

It may not be generally known that this vessel was constructed by 
some of our most able shipwrights, in a manner not visibly inferior to 
our best packet ships, so far as may be inferred from casual inspections, 
while building. That there were some special faults in this vessel, I be- 
lieve ; the chief of which, I conceive to be a want of greater depth of 
hold, which her length seemed to require. But the chief cause why she 
was strained more than the other steamers which have navigated our 
coast, was probably owing to her greater weight; being, if I mistake 
. not, heavier built than most of her competitors. From the evidence be- 
fore us, I feel bound to consider the catastrophe of the Home as occa- 
sioned by her being voluntarily run on shore in the breakers, chiefly 
through the influence of tle alarmed passengers, who were apprehen- 
sive of foundering. Immediately previous to this act, the vessel, though 
partially water-logged, was under the land and the gale was abating ; 
and had she then been brought to anchor, as was the South Carolina, 
in similar circumstances, on the same night, it is probable that she 
would not have sunk, and that no lives would have been lost. But, 
however this might have been, this case of shipwreck, and the subse- 
quent catastrophe of the Pulaski, seemed to have had an extraordinary 
influence in procuring the adoption of the scheme of legislative remedies. 

It may be justly questioned, however, whether the existing system of 
naval construction as practised in this and other countries, be not radi- 
cally defective. In all the heavy shocks and strains to which a sea ves- 
sel, and especially a sea-going steamer, is necessarily exposed, the ulti- 
mate strength of the whole structure consists only in the lateral resist- 
ance which is afforded by the fastenings and their bearing surfaces, 
Now it is both obvious and demonstrable, that this resistance is equal to 
only a very small portion of the strength of the timber and materials 
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employed in construction, and is quite unsuited to the intensely severe 
strains to which these floating structures are sometimes exposed. 

The remedy which suggests itself consists in the mutual interlock- 
ing of all portions of the structure which he in contact with each other. 
In adopting this method, we relieve the fastenings from the great lateral 
strains by which they are injured and loosened in their bearings; and 
the resistance is transferred to the general mass of woody material which 
is employed in construction, where it is productive of no injury, the fas- 
tenings being thus relieved from all other duty than holding the parts in 
their proper places. The superiority of this method of construction, 
as compared with the pegging system, ordinarily practised, and in which 
reliance is only had upon the lateral resistance of the wooden and me- 
tallic fastenings, is too obvious to require elucidation. A freighting ves- 
sel of 350 tons, on the Hudson, in the construction of which I have put 
this interlocking system in practice, is believed to exceed in comparative 
strength and promise of durability, any other vessel now afloat. I con- 
sider this system of construction to be of essential importance, especially 
in a steamer which is to encounter the boisterous waves of the Atlantic. 


Theories of Explosion. 


The theories or hypotheses by which explosions are commonly ac- 
counted for, usually without proper examination and on the most vague 
and uncertain evidence, are chiefly the following : 

Ist. Injury to the boiler by heat, owing to a supposed diehceney of 


water. 
2d. A sudden generation of steam by the effusion of water upon 


portions of a boiler thus heated. 

3d. The supposed generation of violently explosive gases which are 
let off in the boiler. 

4th. Recklessness on the part of those in charge. 

5th. Ignorance of their proper duties in the same persons. 

6th. Intoxication. 

To which should probably be added, as more influential than all 
these, 

7th. Insufficient strength in the boiler for the duties permanently re- 
quired of it: owing to which cause the defects of the material, insidi- 
ous fractures, or deficiency in water, have become destructive; either 
with common or an extra degree of pressure. 

It is probable that the two first of these alledged causes have contri- 
buted to the explosion of high pressure boilers; and tlie deficiency of 
water ts always to be considered as a source of danger and of certain 
injury to the boiler. Moreover, the greatest care on this, and other 
points connected with the management of boilers, cannot be too strongly 
inculcated upon those incharge. But it is well known that iron boil- 
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lers have, in many cases, been injured by a deficiency of water, under 
the very circumstances which are alledged as producing the most vio- 
lent explosions, and that no other ill consequence has ensued than the 
injury to the metal. In the absence of all direct evidence, therefore, 
it is neither wise nor prudent, to throw the odium or responsibility of 
these accidents, which it is probable have mainly resulted from the ge- 
neral faults of the system, upon those persons who have too often perish- 
ed while performing their executive duties according to their best know- 
ledge and skill. 

The theory which supposes the rapid generation of some yet unde- 
tected and highly explosive compound, is not worthy of consideration, 
having no other known support than may be found in a speculative 
fancy. 

Ignorance of incumbent duties and recklessness of conduct, though 
sometimes found among all classes, are qualities which are not likely to 
obtain preference from the owners of steamboats, whose fortunes or suc- 
cess in business are mainly dependent upon the correct and intelligent 
performance of duty on the part of their agents and subordinates. In 
callings which are open to all classes, the only complete remedy for ig- 
norance must be found in a more general and thorough system of popu- 
lar education. 

Persons who are in the habit of resorting to drugs or stimulants to 
keep up their vital energies or for the gratification of a morbid appetite 
are unfitted, generally, for so responsible a service as that of our steam 
vessels, and should never be employed, except in cases of sheer necessi- 
ty. But in this species of misconduct, as in other cases, the securities 
afforded in construction should be such as to prevent the consequences 
of this vice from becoming fatal. 

The notion that boilers, under the pressure of steam generated in the 
ordinary way, never burst, but only rend, has no foundation in truth 
and has been sufficiently refuted on various occasions. 


Steamboat Racing. 


This subject appears to have attained an importance in public estima- 
tion to which it has no just claims. That there have been instances of 
misconduct attending these competitions, I have myself witnessed ; and 
such instances are, doubtless, somewhat common. But that they are 
usually instrumental in putting in jeopardy the lives of passengers, is 
chiefly a bugbear of the imagination, which has been fostered by the 
public press till it passes on all occasions for reality. It does not ap- 
pear to be generally understood, that the boilers of steamboats, if pro- 
perly constructed, and particularly of those boats which carry large en- 
gines and work their steam expansively, are utterly incapable of gene- 
rating a sufficient supply of steam to endanger the safety of the boiler 
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while the engine is employed. The whole combination of parts in a 
properly constructed steamvessel is such as to allow, if not require, all 
the heat which can be applied to the boiler, with no other check than is 
afforded by considerations of economy ; and the engine is competent 
to receive and work, with entire impunity to the boiler, all the steam 
which can by any means be thus generated. The entire structure is 
expressly designed for the attainment of the greatest possible degree of 
speed; and while this ‘is aimed at, under the general restriction before 
mentioned, the parties in charge are only labouring in their proper vo- 
cation; provided always, that their conduct in other respects is judici- 
ous and proper, and that the vessel be navigating in smooth water of 
sufficient depth, 

Of the various disasters of our steam navigation, [ can recollect buta 
single case in which the explosion ofa boiler could reasonably be referred 
to racing; and even in this case, it is probable that the disaster only 
occurred a few days or weeks sooner than it might otherwise have done.* 
I would by no means become the apologist of misconduct in this or any 
other matter; but it is time that the indiscriminate and sickly outcry 
which is so often raised on this subject should cease; for it is obvious 
that it can answer no other purpose than to increase the discomfort and 
terrors of weak and uninformed persons, or to furnish the occasion for 
a proscriptive paragraph in a public journal. The public have a real 
interest in the personal comfort and rapidity of steam navigation, which 
ought not to be trifled with in a senseless manner. These remarks are 
particularly applicable to the state of steam navigation in this quarter of 
the Union. 

Every calling and pursuit in lifeis arace. The politican, the jurist, 
the artizan, and the mariner, all justly aim to accomplish tbe greatest: 
ends in the shortest period. Why are not the enterprising command- 
ers of our packet ships arraigned before the bar of the public or subjected 
to penal enactments hy Congress, for the unprecedented zeal and success 
with which, in late years, they have driven their ships through the 
waves of the Atlantic, in the face of dangers and of storms? Plainly 
because those who have but little knowledge of seamanship do not at- 
tempt to control its operations. 


Comparative Hazard of Steam in Navigation. 

So alarming have been the accidents in steam navigation on our wes- 
tern rivers and elsewhere, as to induce a belief in the minds of some, 
that of all modes of conveyance this is the most hazardous. That a de- 
gree of danger has attended this mode of travelling which ought to be 
lessened or avoided, it were vain to deny; but when we reflect on 


* I refer to a case on the river Ohio 
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the recent origin of the art, and the vast numbers of persons who are 
transported by its means, and when we also consider the exposure and 
comparative accidents of other modes of navigation and means of con- 
veyance, this impression will be materially altered, and we shall rather 
have cause to wonder, that under all the circumstances of the case, so 
small a fraction of the travelling public have become victims to this 
hazard. We have, indeed, a fearful list of steamboat explosions; but 
the sufferings and fatalities which have attended other modes of trans. 
port and conveyance, pass off with but little notice, as common occur- 
rences, and their statistics are seldom known. Consequently, the public 
mind does not become excited in contemplating these casualties, which 
are treated only as evils which are incident to the common lot of man. 

By the report of a select committee of Parliament in 1836,*it appear- 
ed that the number of English vessels lost, in a period of theee years, 
(1816-'18,) as collected from the books at Lloyd’s, was 1,203; and in 
a subsequent period of like duration, (1833-’35,) was 1,702. That the 
number of persons distinctly known to have been drowned by these 
vessels in the first named period, was 1,700, and in the second period, 
1,714. 

That during a period of 16 months, ending May 1, 1834, the loss of 
property by vessels reported in Lloyd’s books as missing or lost, was 
estimated at 760,000 pounds sterling; and the loss oflives in the same 
vessels was estimated at 1,425. These returns embrace only the losses 
enteredat Lloyd's, and by no means embrace the whole losses of British 
shipping. 

It appears, also, that the whole loss of property in British vessels by 
shipwreck or foundering, is estimated at £3,000,000 sterling, annually ; 
and the annual loss of life at sea at not less than 1,000 persons, not in- 
cluding the numerous losses of life on their own coast. 

As regards our own navigation, which is inferior only to that of Eng- 
land, we find the following notice : 

‘* Shipwrecks in the ycar 1837.—‘‘ During the year past, there 
has been published in the Sailor’s Magazine, a monthly list of ship- 
wrecks which have occured principally of American vessels, and which 
have been published from time to time in various newspapers. Those 
only have been selected which resulted in a total loss of the vessel. The 
number of vessels thus reported during the year is as follows: ninety- 
four ships and barques, one hundred and thirty-five brigs, two hundred 
and thirty-four schooners, twelve sloops, and fifteen steamboats; making 
a total of four hundred and ninety three vessels, which have been 
wrecked. Of these, forty-three were lost toward the close of the previ- 
ous year, though the account was not published till the commencement 
of this; thirty-eight were lost in the month of January, fifty-four in 


* See LondonNautical Maguzine. 
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February, twenty-four in March, thirty in April, nineteen in May, fif- 
teen in June, forty-two in July, fifty in August, thirty two in September, 
forty-three in October, forty-three in November, and six in December. 
The precise time when the remaining vessels were lost could not be satis- 
factorily ascertained. 

_ “Tn the above-named vessels, one thousand two hundred and ninety- 
five lives are reported as being lost. This, probably, is but a part of 
the whole, for, in many instances, the crew are spoken of as missing 
and in other cases nothing is said, where, perhaps, there was a total 
loss,” —(Suilor’s Magazine. ) 

. This statement is said to comprise no deaths by steamboats, except in 
cases where the vessel was totally lost. On the other hand, a verv large 
proportion of the fatal accidents in ordinary navigation, must have es- 
caped the knowledge of the enquirer. 

_ Now, in view of this immense waste of life, let it be well considered, 
that in the art and practice of navigation other than by steam, the world 
has had the experience of more than four thousand years, and the efforts 
and iatellect of many generations have been tasked for its greater secu- 
rity; while, on the other hnnd, a quarter of acentury has scarcely 
elapsed since the powers of steam became prominently known in navi- 
gation, and we have as yet only witnessed the brief infancy of its appli- 
cation to this important purpose, - Surely, then, it is not surprising that 
disastrous and fatal accidents should sometimes have attended its use. 
There is cause for astonishment, rather, that so great a degree of average 
security should have been attained, in so brief'a period. 

Each great district of our widely extended country possesses its own 
peculiar facilities and hazards in this species of navigation, and exhibits, 
also, different stages of improvement and sccurity in the use of steam. 
In this quarter, the average degree of security enjoyed by passengers in 
our steamboats is certainly greater than is possessed by persons who 
walk the streets of our large cities. During the last five years, millions 
of passengers have been carried on the steamboats which run from this 
city, and among all these, the catalogue of deaths by steam explosions 
is almost inappreciable. 

It is probably true, that in hardly any other circumstances in which 
such numbers have been placed, has the occurrence of mortality been 
so entirely wanting. I[t is with a strong sense of injustice, therefore, 
that those who are engaged in this important and not always profitable 
avocation, have found themselves selected as the objects of special and 
seemingly invidious legislation. 

We know that elsewhere the result has been different; and much 
undoubtedly remains to be accomplished, in perfecting this important 
art, so as to render it, both here and in all other portions of our countrv, 
as sccure to the traveller as can be reasonably desired But this is 
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plainly a practical desideratum, which can only be attained by the 
continued exercise of the experience and professional skill of those who 
may be engaged in this important department of enterprise. 


Supposed Safety of English Steam-vessels. 


Of the various errors and opinions which have been cherished in our 
country, through prejudice or want of information, there is none, per- 
haps, which threatens to be more immediately injurious to our com- 
mercial interests, than that which ascribes to English steam vessels an 
almest entire exemption from explosions and shipwreck. This error 
would have remained unnoticed by me, had it not appeared as one of 
those general impressions which have probably contributed to the re- 
cent legislation on steamboats. It does not appear to be generally 
known that the principles of construction, the arrangements for securi- 
ty, and the general combination of parts in the English engines of the 
present day, do not differ in any essential degree from those which were 
usually adopted im this quarter previous to the year 1825; and that 
accidents of a serious and fatal character have not unfrequently attended 
the use of steam in Great Britain, both on land and im navigation. 

It is a fact, also, which may nat be generally known, that there has 
been a greater loss of life by the explosion of steamboat boilers, during 
the present year, (1838,) on the river Thames alone, than has occurred 
in all the numerous and crowded steamboats which have run to and 
from our principal commercial city during the last five years!* And 
notwithstanding the contrary impressions made on the public mind by 
the shipwreck of the Home, and the recent appearance of several of the 
largest and best English steam vessels in our waters, it ts also true that 
fatal accidents and shipwrecks have not unfrequently attended the Eng- 
lish steam vessels. As the steam accidents in England have excited 
but little attention in our country, I now add sach accounts and notices 
of accidents or extraordinary hazards to English boilers and steam 
vessels, as happen at this time to Le in my possession. The immediate 
causes which are assigned in order to account for these accidents with- 
out impugning the general system of construction practised in England, 
may be allowed to pass for what they are worth. 


MereEoROLOGICAL SKETCHES.— Whirlwind at Nassax. 


‘* I will relate to you as nearly as I can the circumstances of the 
Tornado or Whirlwind, which you wish to have. ‘* The morning had 
been calm, cloudy, and sultry, with occasional light puffs of wind from 
nearly every quarter, About three o’clock. p. m. 1 happened to look 
at the weather-cock on the Gaol, and saw it turn completely round 


*T allude here to two successivs explosions on board the steamer Victoria 
which are mentioned in the subjoined lists, and by which more than a do- 
zen persons lost their lives. 
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twice in a few seconds. Immediately afterwards I heard a sort of rush- 
ing, roaring, noise to the S. E.; the noise was similar to the roaring 
when a large building is on fire. I had scarcely turned my eyes to 
the quarter, when I observed what, at first, Itook to be smoke min- 
gled with bushes, and I thought there had been an explosion of Gunpow- 
der : it must have been about a mile off. It advanced rapidly however 
towards me, being a column of dust and sand intermingled with leaves 
and branches of trees ascending to a great height and revolving rapidly 
as nearly as I can recollect, ayuinst or contrary to the course of the 
Sun. It soon reached the town. The Poor-house was partially inju- 
red, some small buildings raised up and knocked to pieces; trees torn 
up; walls knocked down &c.. I was much alarmed, there was no 
time to shut a window or make any preparation. A lemon tree near 
my house was twisted out of the ground ; an open railed gate made of 
very heavy wood, was taken off the hinges; and Band-boxes, papers, and 
many light articles flew out of the upper windows én opposite directions 
as if some gunpowder had been exploded in the centre of the rooms. 
The whirlwind had travelled thus far from S. E. to N. W. :*— it then 
suddenly turned toa N. or N. N. E. course by which my house es- 
caped. It passed down a street towards the Harbour apparently in 
either a serpentine or Zig-zag course, knocking down every alternate 
house on each side of the street (the houses are small and detached, say 
about 20 yards apart) it then destroyed a long store house, belonging 
to Messrs. Thompson & Co., and passed into the harbour. A brig of 
about 250 tons, with her cargo discharged was lying near the shore. 
She was thrown down on her side as it passed over her. The Meteor 
passed too rapidly over the Harbour, to allow time for observation, on 
the effect it produced on the water, but as soon as it passed over the 
narrow strip of land, called Hog Island, which separates the harbour 
from the open Sea, it formed a water spout, which passed off to the N. 
or N.N.E. 

On looking at the houses which had been knocked down, I observed 
that the effect had been quite different from that occasioned by a com- 
mon gale. The latter would have occasioned the walls, &c., to fall in 
one direction, but these houses fell in every direction, i. e. the four 
_ sides fell outwards in four different directions, asif from an explosion 
within, or as, I suppose they would have done from the expansion of 
the interior air occasioned by a vacuum SUDDENLY passing over them ; 
and this must also have been the cause of articles above alluded to, 
flying out of opposite windows of my rooms. There wasat that time no 
Barometer in the country, and I did not notice the height of the ther- 
mometer; but as far as I can recollect from my feelings, it must have 
been about 75 to 80. I can account for the brig being thrown on her 


*The usual course of hurricanes in the West Indies at their commencement. 
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side by supposing that she was caught by one side of the circle of wind 
and being very light, was heeled over before she had time to swing 
across the tide to it. She was lying East and West and careened over 
to the North. The whole Meteor could not have been more than 50 
yards in diameter to have passed down the street in the way it did, 
taking down only every alternate house. There had been thunder and 
lightning during the day, but not much. I have seen great numbers 
of water-spouts far and near and this resembled them.” Extract of a 
letter from the Hon. J. C. Lees, dated, Nassau, 8th, March 1839. 


The folowing document has been issued from the Colonial office :— 

‘S MEMORANDUM RESPECTING THE RECORDS TO BE KEPT OF THE 
STATE OF THE WEATHER IN THE BRITISH COLONIES. 

“‘ The captains of ports, harbour-masters, and keepers of lighthouses, or, 
where those officers do not exist, some other competent public functionary, 
should be required to keep journals of the weather, on the principle of the 
logbooks of ships. 

‘¢ A column should be specially reserved for inserting the height of the 
barometer. 

“‘Under the head of ‘remarks’ should be entered all meteorological ob- 
servations considered worthy of particular notice. 

‘‘When the keeper of a journal may hear that a vessel has encountered a 
storm, he will enter in it any information on the subject which he can rely 
on, together with the name of the ship, of her owner, and of the port to 
which she may belong. 

‘‘ With the view of tracing the cause of storms, the Trinity Board of 
London have given directions for the adoption of measures to obtain a more 
accurate record of the weather than has hitherto been kept at the light- 
houses of Great Britain and Ireland. 

“‘ The keepers of these lights having the opportunity of taking their ob- 
servations by night as well as by day, great advantage may be derived from. 
employing them in this manner. Officers in charge of colonial liglithouses 
should be instructed to keep similar journals. In noting the wind’s force 
both in the harbour-master’s journals and in the lighthouse reports, it is 
desirable that the officers should adopt the numbers for noting the strength 
of the wind now in use at Greenwich Observatory, end about to be introdu- 
ced at the lighthouses under the Trinity Board. 

““ In the cases of St. Helena and Ascension, it is desirable that more pre- 
cise information should he obtained by observation respecting the ‘ Rollers’ 
at those islands. As the object of Her Majesty’s Government, in instituting 
these inquiries, is the advancement of knowledge in science generally, the 
governors of the several British colonies will consider how far it may be in 
their power to obtain useful information bearing on the subject from coun- 
tries adjoining to their governments in the possession of foreign Powers, or 
how far it may be useful to the study of meteorology to exchange the ob- 
servations made within their governments for those of other countries in the 
neighbourhood. 

‘‘Tfat any time desired, there would be no objection to the publication 
in the colonial newspapers of extracts from the journals.” 
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Ow tne Loncirupks OF TINK PRINCIPAL MARITIME POINTS OF THE 
Grone.—by Lieut. Raper, R. N. Sec. R. A. S. 


Sec. V. Continued from page 617. 
Additions or corrections to the preceding. 


Smyrna. p. 481. Lieut. Graves has connected Smyrna with Ipsera 
and Mt. Olympus of Mitylene, which are points of M. Gauttier’s sur- 
vey. We shall therefore adopt his position, namely, the mill on Daraghaz 
point, 27° 9’ 42”, in preference to the astronomical position given 
before. The difference, 3 seconds of time, is a very small number of 
observations employed. 


Porto Rico. p. 601. The place of observation is the Morro del 
Castillo. 

M. Zahrtmann aquaints me that regular surveys have been made by 
the Danes, of the coasts of Norway. The statement that Nordenan- 
ker’s charts p. 479, were the latest charts of that country, was made 
m ignorance of this circumstance. We hope to be able to give the 
necessary particulars in a future number. 

We shall now proceed to the coast of Africa. 


97. Loando. St. Paul de, flag staff. 

Owen D.L. Cape, Devils Pk. 3 weeks 5° 12’ 12” 

Dev. Pk. W. of obs. 2’ 6”, 5 14 18 13° 14’ 927” 

Do. D.L. Ascension 27° 35’ 48” 13 10 138 

Part of this discrepancy from Capt. Owen’s determination arises chiefly 
from the correction + 5’'9”; we shall adopt Capt. O’s position | 
+ 6’ 9”, or . 13° 18’ 0”, 

98. Benguela. Fort, flag staff. 

Owen OD.L. Cape, obs. a short run 5° 3’ 36” 18° 25’ 9” 

It is unnecessary to quote other positions along the coast, in which we 
shall of course follow Capt. Owen, adding 5’ 9”. 

The correction of + 5’ 9” applies also to Capt. Owen’s longitudes on 
the coast to the eastward of the Cape of Good Hope. Some time 
after leaving Lamoo it appears that his chronometers failed, and on the 
coast of India his longitudes differed considerably from approved au- 
thorities. These discrepancies show themselves, particularly in the 
island of Socotra, the positions of which we shall adopt on the authority 
of Capt. Haines, who made a trigonometrical survey of the island. 


99. I. or France, Coorer’sIstanp. Battery. 

In 1754, M. de Lisle gave 9 obs. of La Caille’s, of Jupiter’s Satellites 
observed also in Europe (Mem. de I’ Acad.) the result of which was 55° 
11’ 15” tor the observatory, E. of Paris; other observations gave 55° 5’ 30”. 
The object of De Lisle’s paper was todetermine the position of Madeira by 
means of the I. of France. Lunars by Flanders and Horsburgh gave for 
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Cooper’s Island 67° 80’ and 57° 20’, and by Major Sabine in 1822, 57° 30 ’ 
30”. ; 

In a letter of which Sir. J. Herschell has favoured me with an extract, 
Capt. Lloyd informs him that numerous observations of moon culminating 
stars and occultations, amounting in all to about eighty, gave for the obs. 
3 49" 57*-6, or 57° 29’ 33”, agreeing very nearly with the results of his 
predecessor M. D’Abbadie. Unfortunately I cannot find the position of 
the observatory, and Mr. J. Arrowsmith acquaints me that he has not met 
with any plan on which it is marked. We cannot therefore depend en- 
tirely on the diff. long. of the Cape. 

Brown*, 1822. D.L. Cape, Sch, 19d. 389° 3’ 15”, 57° 32’ 0” 

Capt. Moorsom, of H. M. 8. Ariadne, obtained the same result within 
half a mile. 

FitzRoy, 1836, D.L. Simon’s Bay, 18ch. 25d. [15"] 89° 5’ 27” 

Subtr. 2’ 45” for the position of the obs. 89 2 42, 57°31’ 27” 

We shall adopt 57° 31’ 45”. 


100. The islands Mohilla and Comoro being taken by Capt. Owen 
from an Admiralty chart, and Mayotta on the authority of Horsburgh, 
are, we presume, liable to the same corrections (of -+ 5’ 9”) which 
affects to the same amount, the Cape and Port Louis. 


101. J. Tromelin, Center. 


Owen, 1825. 654° 81'18", which adding 6'9” becomes ‘64° 86’ 27” 
La Place D,L. Port Louis ch. 2° 68’ 20” 54 33 25 

102. Mahe’. Seychelles, St. Ann’s Isl. Peak. 

Owen 655° 28' 30”, which adding 5’ 9’ becomes 55 33 389 

La Place D.L. Port Louis 8ch. 2° 0’ 17” 55 31 28 


The differences of these authorities, 3’ 2” and 2’ 11”, corroborate the re- 
lative positions of the places, while they seem to indicate a constant error 
on one side. As Capt. Owen’s positions are closely connected, we shall 
not attempt to change any one of them. 

We shall now proceed to South America, leaving the coasts of Ara- 
bia, and the other groups of islands in these seas, to be considered 
subsequently to Madras and Bombay. 


103. Demerara, fort George. 

R, Owen, 1838. D.L. Funchal 32d. 41° 16° 36” 68° 1)’ 21” 
Do. D.L: Port Spain 5d. 3 20 12 68 11 18 
Do. D.L. Port Royal 16d. 18 39 10 68 1] 44 

We adopt 58° 11’ 80” according to Capt. R. Owen’s published memo- 

randum. 


104. Rio ve Jangerro—Fort Villgagnon. 


This place presents very great anomalies. The results, determined as 
it would appear by unexceptionable methods, differ by quantities s0 large 
as scarcely to be credible when compared with other places. The whole 
ec cee re  anem le enY p cSn rena 


* Master of H. M.S. Andromache, Tables of Lats. and Longs. b Capt, 
W, F. W. Owen, 1827. in 
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uncertainty or difference of the greatest and least longitudes assigned at 
different times, is no less than 40’. Even in our own times, the results of 
large numbers of chronometers have differed from each other so much as 
10 minutes ; and at this day the English charts place Rio in 43° 8’, while 
the French have of late years adopted 43° 14’, a difference of 6'.* 


But the mere question of absolute longitude is by no means the whole of 
the difficulty, for as Rio is an important point of departure, it has been 
connected with numerous other places, some of which are much better 
ascertained than others ; and it would be very easy to produce evidence in 
support of either determination, which should at first appear to be unan- 
swerable. 


As each of the above determinations is founded upon independent evi- 
dence which in any other case than the one before us, would be definitive, 
it would be no certain step towards a final settlement of this position, 
merely to give any new absolute determination without entering at the 
same time on the subordinate question of connection. Accordingly it is 
hoped that the determination here adopted, which is that of Captain Bee- 
chey’s moon culminating stars, will be found to be supported by chrono- 
metric differences from places which have been well determined otherwise, 
and that in all probability the absolute uncertainty of the position in ques- 
tion is now reduced to avery few seconds of time. 


In discussing this position, which on account of its importance we are 
compelled to examine at considerable length, we shall for convenience 
follow the order adopted by M. Daussy in his discussion in the Connaissance 
des tems for 1836, which is founded on two memoirs by M. Givry, pub- 
lished in the Conn. des tems, for 1825 and 1830, and on that of M. Wurm, 
in the Astronomische Nachrichten, Vol. VI. p. or col. 404. 


L, 1%. The long. of Monte Video, by the transit of Mercury 1789, cal- 
culated by Wurm and Friesneker is 3°54"6"'2 (Paris) 
The D.L. of M. Video and St. Cath. fort Anhatomirim, and that of Rat I. 
by Fougue and Heywood 52 4s, gives Rat. I 3h 27 Q*, 
2°, The long. of fort Anhatomirim by Givry and Duperrey (lunars) 
51° 1’ 9” D.L. Anhat. and Rat. 1. Fougue, 5° 25’ 40”, vives Rio 45 35 29 
3°, Rat Island by Givry 45 35 14 
4° Do. by lunars by Sir T. Brisbane and Mr. Rumker 35 2" 0 
6° Do. by eclip. © 1784, Feb. 20, calc. by M. Wurm. 3 2 10 
6° Do. as given by Dorta as the mean of numerous observations (Mem. de 
lV acad. des Sviences de Lisbonne.) 3 2 381 
From these M. Wurm adopts 3" 2" 15s or Gr. 45° 13’ 22” 
II. M. Wurm gives (Astron. Nachrich. Vol. VIII, p. 100) the results of 
3 occultations observed at Rio; and reduces M. Video 5°54" 16', by ad- 
ding to the former result an oceult. of ¢ taur. 1789, Nov. 5, and eclipses of 
the satell. ; whence 





* M. Daussy acquaints us that he has altered the long. hitherto given, 
in consequence of Capt. FitzRoy’s measurements ; I have not been able to 
procure a copy of the con. des tems of 1842. 


-@ 


ENLARGED 8ERIES.—NO.10.—voL. FoR 1839. 4rR, 
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1° the long. of Rat. I. by the 3 occult. Sp 1,61 | 

by Eclip. ©, 1784 3 2 8 

by Dortas observations 3 2 29 
2° by D.L of M. Vid. (in 35 54" 16°) and Anhatom. 8 2 12 
3° by Anbatom. fort. 3 2 22 
4. by Givry 8 2 21 
5. by Brisbane and Rumker 8 2 0 

Mean 3$ 27 11*or Gr. 43° 12’ 20” 
Capt. P. P. King had made by chron. from England 43 5 3 
Beechey by moon culminating stars 43 4 41 
Beechey by 158 lunars 43 10 42 
1822, May 7, occult. Antares, calc. by Faskanoff, 
(Mem. Acad. St Peters. 6 ser. gives fort Villgag. 43 14 O 


Vol. I, p. 127) which agrees with Givry. 

M. Daussy finally adopted, in 1836, M. Givry’s result. 

In the Coun. des tems 1830, M. Givry resumes the discussion of this po- 
sition, observing that Rio Janeiro, St. Salvador and Anhatomirim agree to- 
gether. He cites the D. Long. of M. Video and Anhatomirim by Fongue, 
7° 34’ 18”, which applied to the D. Long. of Rat I. (Rio) and Anhatom. 
5° 25’ 40” gives D. Long, of Rio and M. Video, 12° 59’ 58”. 

M. Video, by Ferrer, lunars, Con. des. tems 1817, 58° 34’ 36”, which 
with Fongue’s D. Long. gives Rio 44° 32’ 33” 

M. Givry then cites D. Long. by Fongue in 22 days from Rat I. to St. 
Salvador 4° 43’ 14”, which places St. Salvador in 40° 52’ 0”, and in 1822, 
M. Halley, the same D. Long. 4° 45’ 46”, and St. Salvador 40° 50’'0”. All 
which he observes, tend to confirm the above long. of Rio. 

In 1836 Capt. Beechey observed series of moon culminating stars at fort 
Anhatomirim ; 

6 obs. 1 limb, from 3 14= 15° 5 obs. IT limb from from 3° 13" 36: 

to 3 14 29 to3 14 34 

These observations, computed by Mr. Henderson give 48° 33’ 54”, being 
compared with corresponding observations and Greenwich, Limerick, and 
Edinburgh. Naut. Mag. 1838. 

Another set computed by the moon’s R.A. and corrected by Mr. Hen- 
derson for the errors of the tables, gave 48° 34’ 47”. 

For the D. Long. between fort Anhatomirim and fort Villgagnon we 
have the following measurements. 


Foster 5° 24’ 42” Givry 5° 24’ 59” 

King 5 24 37 Beechey 5 23 81 

Roussin 5 26 20 Fitz Roy 5 25 45 
Do. 525 9 


The mean of all these is 5°25’ 8”, we shall odopt 54 25’ 30” ; this sub- 
tracted from 48° 34’20” leaves 43° 8’ 50”, which we shall call 43° 9’. 

We have omitted lunars in this determination, but it may be proper to 
state that besides Capt. Beechey’s observations in 1825, noticed above, 
Lieut. Wainwright, an excellent observer, obtained 43° 10’39”, and Capt. 


Stokes, who was remarkably successful in his lunars, a result very nearly 
the same. 
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It happens fortunately, in reducing the uncertainty of this position within 
very narrow limits, that Capt. FitzRoy touched at the Abrolhos, the D. 
Long. between which and Rio he made to differ 4’, from that given by 
Baron Roussin. Being aware of the important bearing this would have 
on the much disputed longitude of Rio de Janeiro, he repeated the mea- 
surement, obtaining the same result as before, and as he employed 20 chro. 
(I believe) on this passage, and performed the runs in a few days, this 
diff. lon. is not open to dispute. Capt. FitzRoy places fort Villgag. reck- 
oning from England in 43° 8’ 45". Besides the agreement of Capt. FitzRoy 
and the Baron Roussin on the coast of Brazil to the northward of the 
Abrolhos, it is proper to observe that Foster and Roussin agree equally well 
to the northward of Pernambuco, and M.Zahrtmann remarks that the latter 
part of the coast of Brazi] is found to agree with the determinations of 
the W. Indies, an agreement which he observes, confirms the accuracy of 
Roussin’s coast of Brazil. It is to be concluded therefore that the error in 
question impairs in no way the value of the survey in any other particular. 

We shall not lengthen this discussion already too long for any place of 
less importance than this, by examining the connection to the southward, 
and shall only remark farther that M. Barral, who was directed to com- 
plete the survey of the coast between St. Catherines I. and the R. Plate 
does not adopt the then received long. of fort Anhatomirim, or 51° 1’ 14”, 
but 50° 55’ 26” though he assigns no reason for this important change. We 
shall conclude therefore that he found it impossible to reconcile the re- 
ceived lon. with the lon. of M. Video. 


On rectifying the above mistake in the position of the Abrolhos we shall 
find the lon. of this as referred to the coast of Brazil, very nearly as deter- 
mined by Capt. Beechey and FitzRoy. 


105. Bahia, Fort St. Antonio lighthouse. 

Fort S. Marcello, which is about 12” to the E. of fort San Pedro is 
placed by Roussin in 38° 30’ 38”, which gives fort St. Pedro 38° 30’ 60” 

FitzRoy, D.L. from Port Praya to fort St. Ped. 2ich. 
26d. [37*] 15° 0’ 45”, 38° 31’ 30” 
FitzRoy D.L. to Rio fort do.20ch. 22d.[12*] 4°37'54” 

Do. D.L. from Rio, 20ch. 6d. [6°] 4 37 51 te 87 52, 38 31 8 

Do. D.L. to Rio, 20ch. 14d.[14°]4 37 52 

Do. D.L. from Ascension l5ch. 10d. [12°] 24 6 36, 88 32 5 

We adopt for fort St. Pedro 38° 31’ 8”, which increased by 42” gives fort 
St. Antonio 38° 31’60”. The lon. reckoned from Ascension, which in- 
volves that of Sierra Leone, and the Cape, differs 57” from the above. We 
shall not however alter the longitude of Asccnsion. 

106. Pernambuco. Fort Picao. 


Roussin, Givry 34° 51’ 42” 
Do. D.L. Bahia, (fort Marcello) 3° 38’ 56” 

or fort St. Pedro 3° 30’ 8” 384 62 0O 

FitzRoy D.L. do, (St. Ped,) 16ch. 7d. 8 39 15 34 51 53 

_ Do. D.L. Port Praya l4ch. 14d. 11 21 30 34 52 15 


We adopt 84° 61’ 53”. 
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107. Fernando Noronha Governor’s house, 


Roussin, (Lartigue), Peak 32° 26’ 36”, or Gov. house 82° 25’ 51” 
Do. do. D.L. Pernambuco 2° 26°45" 32 2 8 
Owen D.L, Rio, (quoted by Tiarks) 10 45 45 32 23 15 
Foster D.L. do. 10 45 O 32 24 0 
Do. D.L. Ascensiun, 7d. 17 59 15 82 24 50 


The near agreement of these various data induces us to adopt 382 24 50. 


108. Rocas, Small rock to the N.E. 1° 19’ tothe W. of the Peak 
of Fernando Noronha, or 33° 43’. 


109. Maranham. Point St. Francisco. 
Roussin, Cathedral 44° 16’ 2”, which places fort St. Francisco 44° 16’ 28” 
Sir E. Home, Oct. 25th 1835, observed the occult. of o Sagitt. Mr. 
Fisher has computed this observation, which is reported to have been an 
excellent one, with the greatest care, correcting the error of the tables. The 
result places the ‘‘ consuls house in the middle of the city,” (and therefore 
we suppose not far from the cathedral, in 44° 9 7” 
This great discrepancy obliges us to refer to other places. 
Roussin D.L. Bahia (fort Marcello,) to fort St. Antonio 
5° 46 11” Fort St. Ant. being 36” E. of Pt. St. Franc. 
gives the D.L. 5° 45’ 35”; which applied to 
the lon. of fort St. Marcello, 38°30’ 56” gives 44 16 31 
Foster D.L. Fernando Noronha 7d. 11° 53’ 30” 44 18 20 
We shall now proceed to Para. 


110. Para, Fort St. Pedro. | 


' Lartigue and Givry, quoted by M. Daussy 48° 30’ 29” 
Foster D.L. Port Spain 13° 0’ O” 48 31 54 
Sir E. Home, July 1836, D.L. Custom ho. (S. of 

fort St. Pedro) to Barbados 3ch. 27d. Il 7 30 48 29 30 
Do. Jan. 1837, D.L. do. Ich. 13d. 11 8 O 48 29 0 


We consider Port Spain as well fixed, and we have before had occasion 
to remark on the accuracy of Foster’s differences; his lon. exceeds the 
French one by only 1’ 25”. 

We have the following differences to Maranham, 


Foster D.L. Maranham 3d. 4° 1)’ 30” 
Sir E. Home D.L. do. 3ch. 8d. 4°13’ 0” 411 2 
Do. D.L. do. 3ch. 17d. 4 9 45 


These differences agree very well; if therefore we subtract 4°11'30” 
from 48° 31’ 64", we have for Pt. Franciso 44° 20’ 24”. Major Sabine, 
whose lunars seem never to be in error more than 8’, places the cathedral 
Maranham, in 44° 21’ 28”; this with our chronometric diff. lon. places Para 
in 48° 33’ 54”. We observe also that the diff. lon. of the French positions 
is 4° 14’ 1”, while the chronometers give 4° 11’ 30” or 2’§ more; which is 
also the difference (within 26”) of the two positions which we should be 
disposed to consider the best, namely 48° 31’ 54” and 44° 18’ 20”. 
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In this uncertainty we shall adopt for Pt. Francisco 44° 19’ 0’, and there- 
fore for fort St. Pedro 48° 20° 30’. 

This last lon. would add 1’ 45” to our lon. of Barbados, which I am in- 
clined to think is rather too small. 


111. Ceara, Church tower. 


Roussin Givry, quoted by M. Daussy 38° 33’ 61” 
Lartigue D.L. Pernambuco 3° 39” 58” 38 31 51 
Do. D.L. Maranham 4d. 5 47 ll 38 31 23 
or from pt. Francisco 5 47 37 


Since M.Lartigue’s diff. lon. of Pernambuco and Maranham, or 9°27’ 35” 
agrees very nearly with the difference of our positions or 9° 27’ 7”, we shall 
adopt the mean of his results, or 38° 31’ 37”. 


112. Cayenne, Frt flag staff. 


52° 18’ 23” 

Roussin D.L. Maranham Cath. 31d. [20°] 8°1'34" 52 20 8 
Do. D.L. Brest 33d. 4749 5 52 18 650 
Lartigue D.L. Maranham Cath. 8 1 24 52 19 5&8 


We of course adopt, the Jongitude referred to Maranham by means of 
Roussins and Lartigue’s differences, or 52° 20’ 0”, 

The points of the coast between Rio de Janeiro, and St.Catherines Island 
are taken from the surveys of the Baron Roussin, and the coast to the 
southward, as far as the River Plata, from M. Barral’s survey, making the 
necessary corrections for the difference of meridiaus. 


113. Monte Video. Rat Island. 
1787, Nov. 5th, Pass. of Mercury, cale. by Ferrer, 


Conn. des tems 1816, 56° 13’ 30” 
1789, Do. obs. Friesneker, by Comparison’s with observation 
at Paris, and 56 12 6 
The same computed by Ferrer 56 13 36 
Foster D.L. Rio 13° 4’ 30” 
King D.L. do. Adventure 13 5 49 
Beagle 13 6 15 
Do. D.L. do. 9ch. 19d. 13. 4 34 Jadopts . 
10ch. 50d. 13 3 57513° 4°27” 
Barral D.L. do. 18 4 @il 


FitzRoy D.L. do. 20ch. 24d [19°] 13 4 24 
We shall adopt 18° 4’ 30”, which Capt. FitzRoy has employed 
in his Table which gives Rat. I. 56 13 30 


114. Trinidad J. South point. 

Heywood D.L. St. Helena, (quoted by Horsburgh) 23° 37’ 30”, 20° 21’ 26” 
Owen, 1822, D.L. Port Praya, 8ch. 20d. § 50 30 29 16 15— 
But as Capt. O. made Rio, where he arrived in 5 days afterwards, the 

whole passage having taken 25 days, in 43° 15’ while we place it in 43° 9’: 

we must in consistency diminish this D. Lon. by {ths of 6, or 5, which 

gives 5° 45’ 30’, 29° 16° 15 
Duperrey by D.L. Santa Cruz, to E. pt. 29 21 0O 
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(The E, and S. points being nearly in the same meridian) 
D’Urville, N. pt. 29° 18° 28’, and therefore S. pt. 29 16 30 
We adopt the mean, or 29° 19, 


115. Martin Vas, Largest Islet. 

Owen, 1822, D.L. Trinidad, S. pt. 27’ 24° 

Duperrey D.L. of do. about 283 

We shall adopt 28° 51’ 00° 


116. Tristan Da Cunha. Waterfall. 

Noevidence appears to have published in addition to the position laid 
down by Fitz Maurice, adopted by Horsburgh, or 12° 2 00" 

The last three positions seem to require confirmation. 





Paval Chronicle. 


Guw Carriaces.—aA patent has been taken out in America by Mr, 
W.Smith, of Washington, foran improvement in gun carriages for naval 
and other purposes, and which is thus reported in the journal of the 
Franklin Institute.—‘‘The distinguishing character of this improvement 
consists in making about four fifths of the periphery of each truck, or 
wheel of the gun carriage, the figure of a section of a spiral curve, and. 
the other fifth flat, instead of a circle; for the purpose of retarding the 
motion of a carriage as the gun recoils at 
discharging ; and thus to prevent the break- 
ing, of the breeching which often takes place 
when the trucks are made round.” The sketch 
in the margin will give an idea of the intended 
form of the wheels. 

To aid in training the gun forward or aft, 
antifriction rollers are to be placed on the 
middle of the flat side of the periphery of the 
wheel, so that it may be moved laterally with but little friction on the 
deck, The claim is to the construction of the trucks.” 

We beg to submit the above to the attention of the officers of H,M.S. 
Excellent to which we think it is fully entitled, and we shall have 
much pleasure in recording their opinion of it with reference to qualifi- 
cation for its intended purpose.—Ed. N.M. : 








SouTHERN Navat Maonaric ExpepIirion. 


The preparation of the two vessels intended for this important expe- 
dition which we have noticed from time to time * being now completed 
they are on the point of departure from Chatham and of course have 
attracted visiters from all parts te witness the proceedings. The vessels 
selected for this service are the Erebus, commanded by Capt. James 





" ss se the report of the Committee in our February number which led to 
il, p 100. 
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Clark Ross + and the Terror { commanded by Comr. Crosier, the con- 
duct of the expedition being in charge of the former officer. The 
vessels have received that strengthening by additional timber both inside 
and out which is so necessary to fortify them against the effects of en- 
countering the ice: the wales are doubled with 8 inch oak plank and 
the bottom with plank of three inches; the lining of the hold is dou- 
bled with African teak, the planks crossing each other at right angles; 
the bulkheads are made water tight, and the upper deck is doubled 
with 3 inch fir plank, fearnought dipped in tallow being laid between. 
Indeed to enumerate all the preparations would lead us beyond our pre- 
sent limits.—-The instruments for the scientific purposes of the expedi- 
tion are as numerous and complete as to be expected in the present 
improved condition of science.— What those purposes are we shall leave 
our readers to learn from the annexed report of the President and 
Council of the Royal Society on the instructions to be prepared for 
Captain Ross. 

ut we shall probably give our readers a better idea of the fittings of 
the two vessels by first laying before them the following extract from 
the Literary Gazette. 

The Erebus and Terror seem to be twin ships, alike in build, in co- 
lours, in masts and rigging, and, indeed, in every external appearance. 
An inexperienced eye could not tell the one from the other. The Ere- 
bus is about 370 tons; the Terror 340. In each the full complement of 
officers and men is 64—128 in all(a). Nothing that the art of the 
shipwright could accomplish has been omitted to fit them for their peri- 
lous undertaking. Below, not only have the ribs been strengthened 
by transverse timbers, but these again have been interlaced by cross 
beams at certain angles, so as to offer resistance to any invading body, 
such as ice, which would require a mighty force to overcome. Thus 
internally powerful, beyond any former example, the outward hull has 
also been so shaped (curving from near the centre, something like the 
turning-off edge of a glass or tea-cup) as to throw the converging ice 
from the chain plates, and thus protect the rigging from being crushed 
or invaded. The deck. too, his double; and the whole has a compact - 
ness and firmness which gives assurance of security from the worst ele- 
ments to which their gallant crews can ever be exposed. A spare rud- 
der, which could be shipped immediately in case of accident to the 
other, is safely stowed amidships : each vessel is provided with eight 
boats, two of them whalers, and framed to encounter rough seas and 
weather in separate expeditions, to explore passages and lands where 
the ships cannot penetrate. Six guns are borne in each; viz. four six 
pounders, and two salute guns. The apparatus for keeping the vessels 
at an equable temperature is admirable, and consists of a square iron 
tube, above a foot in diameter, running all round the sides, and distribu- 
ting a comfortable warmth to every berth in the ship. The ventilation 





+ Nephew of Sir. John Ross and present in all the Northern expeditions. 
{ Recently commanded by Sir. George Back. 


(a) Erebus.—Captain, J. C. Ross, Lieutenants, E. T. Bird, J. F. L. Wood, 
J. Sibbald, Master. H. Mapleton, Surgeon, R. M’Cormick, Purser, T. R. 
Hallett, Assistant Surgeon, J. D. Hooker. 
Terror.—Captain, F. R. M. Crozier; Lieutenants, A. M’Murdo, J. H. 
Ke ; rea . P. Cotter; Surgeon, J. Robertson; Assistant Surgeon, 
. Lyall, 
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is not less attended to. There-are also stoves in the captains’ cabins 
and the gunroom messes (b) which adjoin; and the cooking conveni- 
ences are as ample and as fit for every purpose as they could be on 
shore. There is alarge kettle to dissolve ice into fresh water; another 
for dressing salt meat, another for fish, another for fresh meat, and ovens 
for baking. The imates’ cabins are well constructed, and those for the 
officers to sleep in, though small, are arranged with all a seaman’s skill 
and dexterity in making much of alittle. The sick berths ate forward 
and so contrived that the invalids may be kept apart from the healthy, 
for their own sakes as wellas for the general safety. Immense ice saws 
are ranged along the lower deck; some of them 30 or more feet long 
and looking like the jaws of sharks, competent to cut through any 
besetting adversary. 

They are victualled with fresh provisons for three. years ; and pemmi- 
can and prepared meats in cases are stowed away in the least possible 
compass. : , 

The provision of scientific instruments, under the superintendance of 
the Royal Society, is very complete; and double sets, to supply the 
Joss of any which may be broken, or rendered useless, seem almost to 
furnish the commander’s cabin. In this respect, the Admiralty has 
‘been most liberal; and, indeed, we may say, that after the first official 
difficulties were got over, the Government has taken up the expedition 
with the most commendable spirit, and done every thing that can con- 
tribute to its successful issue. The phenomena of terrestial magne- 
tism will be independently observed throughout the voyage; and also in 
connection with the new observatories about to be established, as alrea- 
dy stated in the Lilerary Gazette, at St. Helena, the Cape, Van 
Diemen’s Land, &c. The declination,* inclination, and intensity of the 
magnet, will thus form tables of the utmost importance towards solving 
this great problem. The declination instrument, the horizontal and the 
vertical force magnetometers, are constructed under the direction of 
Professor Lloyd, of Dublin; and there are, besides, dip circles, transits 
with azimuth circles, and chronometers of the most approved con- 
struction. There are also pendulums for ascertaining the true figure of 
the earth; thermometers for determining the temperature of the sea at 
given depths ; other blackened thermometers to measure the ana eae 
temperature at different latitudes; photometric sensitive paper, for ex- 
periments on light; barometers to be observed during storins, white 
squalls,; glasses for sidereal observations (particularly on the variable 
stars Hydra and Argus); drawing utensils ; repositories for geological, 
botanical, and natural history specimens; actinometers for finding the 
forces of solar and terrestrial radiation ; hygrometers, Osler’s anemome- 
ters, rain gauges, electrometers, skeleton registers of every needful kind ; 
and, in short, such means to employ, and so much to be done, that 
there will be no great leisure for our enterprizing countrymen when all 
these instruments are put in requisition, and their results are regularly 
chronicled for the mformation of the world. 

In looking over the vessels about to depart on so deeply interesting 
an occasion, many slight matters and incidents touch the feelings. In 
almost every cabin and berth were a tolerable collection of books; and 


(5) In these four officers will be accommodated, the filth keeping the deck. 
*¥For ‘ Declination” read *‘ Variution’’, for “ Inclination” read “Dip” — 
W here is the necessity for deviation trom oldterms, Ed. N.M. 
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Captain Ross’s amounted to a fair library of the most useful! description. 
In some were sweet remembrances of native land, in prints and pictures ; 
and one engraving conspicuous in the gallant commander's cal.in, 
affected us much—it was of our Saviour Walking on the Waters!! 
Faith and Hope could not have chosen a more beautiful illustration of 
the Satlor’s mind—the instruments of the soul, without the posses<ion of 
which what were all that the philosophy and science of man could pro- 
vide? In that engraving alone we read a more certain index of the 
successs of this great work, than in the multitude of ingenious machines, 
and the volumes of wise instructions, by which our most estimable friend 
was surrounded. 

Some kind heart had supplied a twelfth-cake, to be opened on the 
6th of January, 1840! The diameter of the globe will then be between 
the giver and the receiver. 

Another pleasant circumstance to record is the friendship subsisting 
between Captain Ross and Com. Crozier. They have been messmates und 
intimate together. Crozier was a midshipman in the ship where Ross 
was a licutenant: he was a lieutenant where Ross was captain, and now 
le is captain where Ross is commodore of the expedition. They have 
served together, know and regard each other, and this is an auspicious 
promise for their mutual good u:iderstanding and cordial co-operation 
to the end; when bound together in their brave barks— 

“To reside 
“In thrilling regions of thicked-ribbed ice, 
‘¢'To be imprisoned in the viewless winds, 


<¢ Aud blown (we trust not) with restless violence round about 
“ The pendant world. 


The earlier proceedings of the voyage will lead them to St. Helena, 
where Lieutenant Eardly Wilmot, of the Royal Engineers, who goes 
out in the Erebus, willbe left in charge of the new Observatory. Next, 
at the Cape, will be landed for the like purpose, another ofticer. ‘The 
vessels then make their way across the ocean, touching at and exam- 
ining Kerguelen’s Land, Amsterdam, and other islands, either knowa 
or imperfectly reported in that vast expanse of waters. Arrived at Van 
Dieman’s Land, the instruments, &c. for the observatory will be sent 
ashore, and whilst it is erecting they will cruise to various points where 
the scientific pursuits of the expedition are most likely to be advanccd. 
On their return, they will start de 2ovu in a direct southern course, 
between 120 degrees and 160 degrees east longitude towards the An- 
tarctic Pole; and it is a singular and fortunate thing that in this 
direction, during the present season, a ship of Mr. Enderby’s has dis- 
covered land on both sides of tlic longitudes we have indicated, in about 
65 and 68 de,z. of south latitude, * These shores have been named 
Sabrina Land, seen March 1839, aud Balleny Isle, seen February, 1839; 
and between them, as well as upon them, the efforts of the Erebus and 
Terror will, in the first instance, be employed. How far they may pen- 
etrate is in the hands of Providence. They will afterwards circumnavi- 
gate the Pole, and try in every quarter to reach the highest point, 





*Of these recent discoveries in the southern hemisphere, Mr. Bates, of the 
Poultry, has just published an excellent chart, under the superintendence of 
Captain Beautort. They appear like the pillars ofa gateway, between 
which the expedition should pass. 


ENLARGED SERIES.—X0.1Q—voL. ror ]839. 4s 


— 
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whether near Enderby’s Land, discoverd in 1832, or by Captain Wed- 
dell’s furthest reach about 74 degrees, in 1823. 

It is between Sabrina Land and Balleny Isle, to the northward, in 
about latitude 50 degrees, and east longitude 140 degrees, that it is 
expected that the south magnetic pole willbe found. Strange if he who 
discovered either that of the North or so near an approach to it as Cap- 
tain James Ross did, should also ascertain this long sought phenomenon. 
We had forgotten to mention that the vessels are constructed on the 
plan which divides them into three compartments; so that either extre- 
mity or the middle might be stove in, and yet the remainder be a safe 
hold for the crew. . 

Wherever the voyagers go, we have only to add, may God bless and 
prosper them, and return them in safety to a grateful country and their 
anxious relatives and friends ! 


Tue PrestpeENT AND CouNciL or THE Roya Society having re- 
commended to Her Majesty’s Government the equipment of an Antarc- 
tic expedition for scientific objects, were informed by the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty that it had been determined to send 
out Captain James Clark Ross on such an expedition, and the Council 
were at the same time requested to communicate to them, for their 
information, any suggestions on those subjects, or on other points 
to which they might wish Captain Ross’s attention to be called, in 
preparing the instructions to that officer.* The Council, having due 
regard to the magnitude and importance of the question, submitted to 
them, considered that they wonld best fulfil the wishes of Her Majesty’s 
Government, by a subdivisicn of the enquiry into different parts, and 
by refersing the seperate consideration of each part to distinct Commit- 
tees, consisting of those members of the Society who were especially 
conversant with the particular branches of science to which each division 
of the enquiry had relation. ‘Ihese several Committces, namely, those 
of Physics, of Meteorology, of Geology and Mineralogy, of Botany and 
Vegetable Physiology, and of Zoology and Animal Physiology, after 
bestowing much time and great attention in the investigation of the 
subjects brought under their notice, have each drawn up very full and 
complete Reports of the results of their lakours ‘these reports have 
been considered and adopted by the Council, and have been incorporated 
in the following General Report, which the Council present as their 
opinion on the matters which have been referred to them by Her Majes- 
ty’s Government. They take this opportunity of declaring their 
satisfaction at the prospect of the benefits which are likely to accrue to 
science from the expedition thus liberally undertaken by the government 
on the representations made to them by the Royal Society and other 
scientific bodies in this country, and in conformity with a wise and 
enlightened policy. They also desire to express their grateful sense of 
the prompt attentiou which has been uniformly paid to their suggestions 
und of the ample provision which has been made for the accomplishment 
of the various objects of the expedition. 

Section |.—PpilysicSs AND METEOROLOGY, 

The Councit of the Royal Society are very strougly impressed with 

the number and importance of the desiderata in physical and meteoro- 





* This request was conveyed in a letter from Sir John Barrow, addressed 
to the Secretary of the Royal Society, and dated June 18, 1839. 
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logical science, which may wholly or,in part be supplied by observa- 
tions made under such highly favourably and encouraging circumstances 
as those afforded’ by the liberality of Her Majesty’s Government on 
this occasion, While they wish therefore to omit nothing in their enu- 
meration of those objects which appear to them deserving of attentive 
inquiry on sound scientific grounds, and from which consequenccs may 
be drawn of real importance, either for the settlement of disputed 
questions, or for the advancement of knowledgein any of its branches, 
—they deem it equally their duty to omit or pass lightly over several 
points which, although not without a certain degree of interest, may yet 
be regarded in the present state of science rather as matters of abstract 
curiosity than as affording data for strict reasoning; as well as others, 
which may be equally well or better elucidated by enquiries instituted at 
home and at leisure. 


I. Terrestrial Magnetism,—The subject of most importance, beyond 
all question, to which the attention of Captain James Clark Ross and 
his officers can be turned,—and that which must be considered as, in an 
emphatic manner, the great scientific object of the Expedition,—is that 
of Terrestrial Magnetism ; and this will be considered: Ist, as regards 
those accessions to our knowledge which may be supplied by observa- 
tions to be made during the progress of the Expedition, independently 
of any concert with or co-operation of other observers; and 2ndly, as 
regards those which depend on and require such concert; and are 
therefore to be considered with reference to the observations about to 
be carried on simultaneously in the fixed magnetic observatories, or- 
dered to be established by Her Majesty’s Government with this especial 
view, and in the other similar observatories, both public and private, in 
Europe, India, and elsewhere, with which it is intended to open and 
maintain a correspondence. 


Now it may be observed, that these two classes of observations natu- 
rally refer themselves to two chief branches into which the science of 
terrestrial magnetisin in its present state subdivides itself, and which 
bear a certain analogy to the theories of the elliptic movements of the 
planets, and of their periodical and secular perturbations. The first 
comprehends the actual distribution of the magnetic influence over the 
globe, at the present epoch, in its mean or average state, when the 
effects of temporary fluctuations are either neglected or eliminated by 
extending the observations over a sufficient time to neutralize their 
effects. The other comprises the history of all that is not permanent in 
the phenomena, whether it appear in the form of momentary, daily, 
monthly, or annual change and restoration, or in progressive changes 
not compensated by counter changes, but going on continually accu- 
mulating in one direction, so as in the course of many years to alter 
the mean amount of the quantities observed. These last-mentioned 
changes hold the same place, in the analogy above alluded to, with re- 
spect to the mean quantities and temporary fluctuations, that the secu- 
lar variations in the planetary movements must be regarded as holding, 
with respect to their mean orbits on the one hand, and their perturba- 
tions of brief period on the other. 


There is, however, this difference, that in the planetary theory all 
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these varieties of effect have been satisfactorily traced up to a single 
cause, whereas in that of terrestrial magnetism this is so far from being 
demonstrably the case, that the contrary is not destitute of considerable 
probability. In fact, the great features of the magnetic curves, and 
their general displacements and changes of form over the whole surface 
of the earth, would seem to be the result of causes acting m the interior 
of tie earth, and pervading its whole mass; while the annual and 
diurnal variations of the needle, with their train of subordinate periodi- 
cal movements, may, and very probably do arise from, and correspond 
to electric currents produced by periodical variations of tempe- 
rature at its surface, due to the sun’s position above the horizon, 
orin the ecliptic, modified by local causes; while local or temporary 
electric discharges, due to thermic, chemical, or mechanical causes, 
acting in the higher regions of the atmosphere, and relieving 
themselves irregularly or at intervals,may serve to render account 
of those unceasing, and as they seem to us casual movements, 
-which recent observations have placed in so conspicuous and interesting 
a light. The electrodynamic theory, which refers all magnetism to 
electric currents, is silent as to the causes of those currents, which may 
be various, and which only the analysis of their effects can teach us to 
regard as internal, superficial or atmospheric. 


It is not merely for the use of the navigator that charts, giving a 
general view of the lines of Magnetic Declination, Inclination, and 
Intensity, are necessary. Such charts, could they really be depended 
on, and were they in-any degreecomplete, would be of the most eminent 
use to the theoretical inquirer, not only as general directions in the 
choice of empirical formule, but as powerful instruments for facilitating 
numerical investigation, by the choice they afford of data favourably 
arranged; and above all, as affording decidedly the best means of 
comparing any giventheory with observation. In fact, upon the whole 
the readiest, and beyond comparison the fairest and most effectual 
mode of testing the numerical applicability of a theory of terrestrial 
magnetism, would be, not servilely to calculate its results for given 
localities, however numerous, and thereby load its apparent errors 
with the real errors both of observation and of local magnetism ; but 
to compare the totality of the lines in our charts with the corresponding 
lines, as they result from the formulz to be tested, when their general 
agreement or disagreement will not only show how far the latter truly 
represents the facts, but will furnish distinct indications of the modi- 
fications they require. 


Unfortunately for the progress of our theories, however, we are yet 
very far from possessing charts even of that one element, the Declina- 
tion, most useful to the navigator, which satisfy these requisites; while 
as respects the others (the inclination and intensity) the most lamenta- 
ble deficiencies occur, especially in the Antarctic regions. To make 
good these deficiencies by the continual practice of every mode of ob- 
servation appropriate to the circumstances in which the observer 1s 
placed thrceughout the voyage, will be one of the great objects to which 
attention must be directed. And first— 


To he continued, 
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EnTRANCE To LIVERPOOL. — 


We have occasionally published the notices for entering the Port of 
Liverpool and we now lay before our readers the last which has been oc- 
casioned by the changes continually going forward in the channel. 

Dock-office, Liverpool, Sep.5th, 1839, 
(All Bearings by Compass.) 

The Trustees of the Liverpool Docks, and Harbour do hereby give 
notice, that the followmg changes in the Lighting, Beaconing, and 
Buoying of the Northern Approaches to this port, will take place on 
and after the night of Thursday, October 10th, 1839, viz. 

Crossy Licutiouse.—A New Light Tower has been erected about 
amile and a half S.S.W. of Formby Light house, towards Crosby 
Point, the light there from will be exhibited for the first time on the 
ene of the above date, and continued every night from Sunset to 
UNTISe, e 
The Light in this Tower will be Stationary, of a red colour elevated 
96 feet above the sea at half-tide level, and will be visible between the 
points of S. W. by W. # W., and N. by W.. 3 W. which limits will 
indicate respectively when a vessel is westward of Mad Wharf, and 
when she ought to shape her fairway course up Crosby channel. 

Tue Formsy Licut Vessxu will be moved one-fifth of a mile S. by 
E. 3 E. of her present berth into 30 feet at low.water. Her application 
through the half tiae Swatchway, when brought in a liné with the Rock 
Lighthouse. will remain as heretofore, and when brought in a line with 
the New Crosby Shore Light, will lead in from Seaward through the 
New Cut, now called Victoria Channel, on a course of S. E. by E. 4 E. 

Crossy Lanp Marx.—In order to render the line of leading objects 
into the Victoria Channel more available in hazy weather, or accidental 
absence of the Light Vessel, a Beacon, surrounded by a Black Ball, has 
been erected on the low water shore, towards-Crosby Point, in line of 
Light Vessel and Liglithouses. 

Tue Bet Beacon will be shifted a little more than ? of a mile N. by 
E. 3 E., of her present station into 39 feet at low water, with the Formby 
Light Vessel and Crosby Shore Light in one, and bearing from the 
North West Lightship N. E. 4 E. 4} miles indicating the Fairway of 
the Channel. 

These Buoys will bear( V. 1. Red (Can) on¢ In 10 feet atLow Water, bear- 
N. E. and S. W. of) N. W. Spit of Vic-) ing from Bell Beacon S. E. 4 
each other, rather more toria Channel. N E. 3 ofa mile. 
than a} ofa mile apart In 11 feet at Low Water, 
the width of the Chan-\ V. 1 Black (Nun)) bearing from the Bell Bea- 
nel entrance. §on N, E. Spit a} E.S.E. 3 E., a little more 
2 Victoria Channel. than 3 of a mile. 
In 12 feet at low Water 
Pataca Ws bear fy, 2 Red (Can) on S. W. ; bearing from V. 1 Red S. 
ETN ond S, W.? Spit of Victoria Channel. CE. 3 E. two thirds of a 
.4N., and 8. MW. V. 2 Black (Nun) on S.E.¢ mile. In 12 feet at Low 
4 S., one-third of _ Spit of Victoria Channel. } Water, hearing from V. 1 
mile apart. Black S. E. by E. 2-3rds 
of a mile. 

No. 2, Red (Can, ) on Will be altered to V. 3, Red (Can,) and shifted 
North edge of North toe 1-8rd of a mile E. } S. of its present position 
Burbo. into 20 feetat Low water, bearing from Formby 

Light Vessel W.N. W. 4 W. 8 of 8 mile. | 
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and shifted 4 mile S. E. of its present position in 
og 17 feet at Low water, bearing from Formby Light 
aa: Vessel S. W.4 S. about 1-5th of a mile 

No. 3, Black Nun, will be altered to V.3, remaining in its present 
position. 

A Nun Buoy, Quartered Rel and White, and Marked N. Fy., will 
be placed in the position at present occupied by N. 1, Red Can, for the 
guidance of such Mariners and Pilots as may choose to take the New 
Channel, of which it will indicate the Fairway. 


C. 1 Black (Nun). on N. W. cmd Will be moved 1 Cable N. W. by W. 


No. 8, Red (Can) with ) ‘Vill be altered to V. 4, Red (Can. with Perch), 
. edge of 


: jaouive Cinto 20 feet at Low Water, bearin 
of Formby Middle Bank (Taylor’s ? tom Formby Light Vessel East, 1-34 


Buoy.) of a mile. 

On the foregoing alterations taking place, Formby Shore Light will 
be discontinued, and the Buoy N. 1, Black, will be taken away, but 
Formby Light House will remain as an object, in conjunction with the 
N. W. Mark, for a leading line into the Formby Channel by day. 

The Light Ships will from the above date, be distinguished by carrying 
Balls at their Mast Heads, instead of Flags. The Formby Light Ships 
to be painted Red, the North West Light Ships, Black. 

Point Lynus Licut.—In order to effect a distinction between this 
Light and that of the Skerries, Point Lynus Light, which has hitherto 
been known to Mariners as a Fixed Light, will, on and after the night 
of Friday, November Ist, 1839, be changed to a Flashing Light, be- 
coming instantaneously obscured to the Mariner at intervals of ten 
seconds, and remaining so obscured two seconds. 

By Order of the Committee 
Wma. LORD Marine Surveyor. 


SHIPWRECKED FISHERMEN AND Maniners ,BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 
The tremendous gales which were experienced in the course of the last 
winter on our coasts, were attended with great loss of life, among our 
hardy and enterprizing fellow subjects, and with much consequent mi- 
sery and suffering to their bereaved wives and children, many of whom 
had but too probably to mourn over their losses in hopeless wretched- 
ness—plunged into a state of pauperism—their little property of boats 
and fishing nets (the acquisition of years of meritorious industry) dis- 
troyed, and without any means of recovery from the blow which had 
prostrated them. 

These calamities most frequently occurred in the lonely and desolate 
parts of the coast; the great towns and populous districts being in ge- 
neral in the neighbourhood of safe harbours, where vessels could readily 
find shelter : but upon the open and thinly inhabited parts where ship- 
wrecks abounded, the hand of charity was paralized for want of means. 

The suggestion for raising a fund to meet such exigencies was made 
by a benevolent individual, long known to have been engaged in inde- 
fatizable exertions in behalf of the unfortunate. Mr. Rye of Bath, 
after one of the fearful gales in the month of December 1838, wrote to 
Sir Jahleel Brenton, expressing his regret that there was no fund to 
meet the distress which the storm had occasioned, and suggesting that 
one might easily be created by means ofa very small, but very general 


a 
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annual subscription, not exceeding 23, 6d. Upon this suggestion, Sir 
Jahleel Brenton had a meeting on the 21st February 1839, and urged 
most strenuously upon the public the great cause he had in hand. 

‘‘It has been urged,”’ said Sir Jahleel Brenton in a forcible appeal, 
which he made to the humane and proper feeling of Englishmen, ‘ it 
has been urged against the necessity of this plan, that there is already 
a fund provided, and a corporation established for its management, to 
relieve the wants of merchant seamen, their widows and orphans ;— 
this is true—but this fund arises entirely from their own contiibutions— 
from one shilling a month being stopped from the wages of each seaman 
in the merchant service or coasting trade; and shall it be said that the 
seamen of England who have so long and so nobly been the defenders 
of their country, and carried its arms and its commerce to every part of 
the globe, shall be denied any portion of the relief provided for the dis- 
tressed beyond what they have actually contributed thenscives out of 
their hard earned wages? No! the generous and ardent feeling of the 
whole nation would be aroused to reject and reprobate such a thought 
—and where is the fund to which the poor fisherman can look, beyond 
that of the parochial relief? It has been suggested to me, that soldiers, 
who may be passengers in transport or other vessels should be included 
as objects for the benefit of the proposed fund—upon such a question 
there cannot be a moments hesitation : and I would add that all pass- 
engers of whatever denomination, in vessels wrecked, should have a 
rightful claim to it, if they have no other resource than public charity. 

In consequence of these benevolent exertions, the shipwrecked 
Fishermen and Mariners Benevolent Society, was formed, which extends 
its relief and assistance to the widows and orphans of Fishermen and 
Mariners, members of the Society who lose their lives by storms and 
shipwreck on any part of the coasts of the United Kingdom, while 
engaged in their lawful occupation, and also renders necessary aid 
to such Mariners, Soldiers or other poor persons as suffer ship-wreck 
upon the said coasts, The nature ofrelief given by the Institution is of 
the following description. Whena Fisherman having a wife and fa- 
mily depending on him, is unfortunately d: owned, whi!stin the exercise 
of his calling, the Honorary Agent or some member of a branch com- 
mittee on the spot, visits with as little delay as possible, the cottage of 
the widow and orphans, and if it be ascertained that the Fisherman has 
left a son old enough to pursue his father’s business, he is assisted in 
part, or the whole, us the case proves to require, so as to place him 
with material in a boat, to enable him to support h:s widowed mother 
and his family. If however the lost Fisherman has net left a son old 
enough to assist in any material degree the widow and family, the 
next endeavour is to/induce the widow to maintain herself and family, 
by her own exertions ; and to assist her efforts, the rent of her cottage 
for the first year of her widowhood is paid, or such other description of 
relief’ afforded as may appear best calculated to preserve the widow 
and orphans trom want and distress. Reliet of alike nature is under 
similar circumstances, afforded to the widows and orphans of Mariners 
who at the time of their being lost, were members of the Society. Inthe 
case of Mariners, So'diers, or other poor persons, who suffer ship- 
wreck, they are supplied with food and cheap clothing, when their cases 
require it, and as speedily as possible are forwarded to their respective 
parishes or to the residences of their friends. 
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The Institution has already extended its assisting hand, both in the 
relief of the Mariner himself, and in the succour of the Widow and 
Orphan of the seamen when earthly succour to himself had become of 
no avail. 

We shall in future give a monthly notice of the society, as ina 
Commercial and Philanthropic country like ours, it cannot but be a 
source Of interest to all our readers to learn how such an Institution 
prospers, what cases of ‘‘suffering humanity” have been relieved, in 
what quarters its Auxiliary Branches have been stablished, and by 
whom and to what amount the funds have been contributed to meet 
such noble objects. 


Lynpock SuHoat, JimorSea—On the 26th of Octobor 1838, in Latitude 
9° 55’ South, and Longitude 130° 40 East. I observed discolored water, 
and when near enough, requested the master of the Ship (Lord Lyndock) 
to lower a boat and sound, 13 fathoms was the least water; a great 
quantity of Fish Spawn, and the suns direction, prevented my ascer- 
taining very closely, where the water was most shallow. But from its 
appearance, I should judge, that on some parts of it, there could not be 
more than 7 fathoms. 

It was from # to a mile in length, and of a Triangular form, and 
entirely a coral bed, (Zoophytes) which increase rapidly trom the aciivity 
and industry of these minute animals. | 

On the 27th of October, 1838, we passed over the shoal laid down 
in Norie, Latitude 9° 56’ South, Longitude, 125° 30’ East, with seven 
fathoms water, 

The situation of this Shoal, is between Booby Island and the great 
Sahul Bank, near Timor and Rotti. | 

The Reets in Torres Straits (awful and grand) which I passed throuch 
are composed of coral and a volcanic Rock, called laterite. Upon this 
the Zoophytes, build wherever available. Several small Islands exist in 
these straits on which | landed, some have only brush wood and others 
tolerably sized trees, but of a species, which 1 lave never before seen 
in any quarter of the world. 

Asages roll on, these Reefs will become large Islands or a new 
Archipelago, with narrow passages of decp water between them; the 
tides nowrun 2} miles per hour, not directly west, as the winds blow, 
but in various channels between the reefs. It is fortunate that the winds 
come from this quarter, otherwise the passage could not be accomplish- 
ed, for with a fair one, it is an arduous task, and you are ccmpelled, 
to anchor every night. The distance is about three hundred miies and 
we performed it inthree days; Booby Island is the extreme west of 
them. Steads passage is the best, we came thro’ it; and were deceived 
at the first anchorage, when two new coral sand heaps, have been 
lately thrown up, and only bare at half tide, the ebb and fluvod being 
about 8 or 10 feet. I landed in one of these and was driven off by the 
flowing tide in ten minutes. 

After weighing anchor we passed the sand banks, four in number, 
under which we should have come too. 

The first Island called Turtle Island, has excellent holding ground 
and good shelter. But the second one under which we brought to 
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(Pigeon Island) next evening; has not shelter or safety, as our water 
suddenly shoaled from 6 and 7 fathoms to 34. A quarter ofa mile 
further out brought us into 9 fathoms. And a shoal next morning to 
leeward was very near bringing us up. I think Norie has made a 
mistake, and transferred the name of these Islands. This was our last 
anchorage till we arrived at Java. But Adolphus Mount, Island, off 
Cape York, has excellent anchorage and good shelter. We saw one 
wreck off Cockburn Island, and a New Guinea Proa off Prince of 
Wales’s Group, fishing for sea slug, or Trepang. 
O. Prne£o, Surgeon, R.N. 


Trial of Mr. Grant’s Fuel on board H. M.S. Firebrand.—The 
Lords of the Admiralty having directed an experiment to be made with 
Mr. Grant’s fuel, on a large scale, we have taken pains to ascertain 
what are the results, and we lay the following interesting and important 
facts before our readers :—The consumption of Mr. Grant’s prepared. 
fuel averaged one-fourth less than that of the best coal in similar cir- 
cumstances. It occupied, on board the Firebrand, one-sixth less space 
than Welsh coal, and one third less space than North country coal. 
In the opinions of the engineers and stokers, the steam was raised 
more quickly, and with greater facility with Mr. Grant’s fucl than with 
any description of coal. The heavy labour of stirring up the fire, is 
almost entirely saved to the poor stokers. Indeed this process is now. 
in a vreat measure rendered unnecessary, since there are no clinkers 
formed by Mr. Grant’s fuel; an important advantage also in other 
respects, since it renders the combustion much more complete, owing. 
to the furnace bars remaining clear and open to the passage of air. 
Finally, this fuel is vastly more cleanly and throws up little or no dust: 
in the engine room, an advantage of no small moment to the health of 
those unhappy members of the community, the Stokers and Engineers. 
Upon the whole, we congratulate the public on Mr. Grant’s valuable 
invention, which we have no doubt will very soon be gencrally adopted 
on board steam boats, especially those which have long voyages to 
make. Since writing the above, we have received a letter from a gen- 
tleman, who took a passage in the Firebrand from hence to Plymouth, 
and who reports that Mr. Grant’s fuel was burned the whole way, with. 
great advantage. The Lords of the Admiralty who were on board, the 
Engineers, and last, but not least, the humble hard working stokers, 
gave their unqualified opinion in favor of this important improvement, 
which they all agree in considering as superior to the best kind of coal. 
Sir Graham Moore, the Commander-in-chief, and numerous other 
persons at Plymouth, who have visited the Firebrund have been much 
gratified by the combustion, cleanliness, and compact stowage of the 
bricks of which Mr. Grant’s fuel is composed.—Hants. Tel. 


Kurpistan Exrepition.—Its failure and defeat of the Turkish 
Army, by the Egyptians. 


We learn from a recent letter that the United Literary and religious 
expedition composed of Dr. Ainsworth, Lieut. Russel, and C. A. 
Rassam, Esq., has been obliged to return to Constantinople, instead of 
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pursuing its ultimate object in Curdistan. This will be a great disap- 
pointment to the Royal Geographical and other Societies by which they 
were sent out. As the circumstances which led to this unexpected event, 
are somewhat interesting we shall present our readers with an ‘extract 
of a letter from Mr. Rassam, who relates them in detail 

After leaving Malatia, we started for Barajik, (Bir) travelled for 
several days in a wild and mountainous country inhabited by Curds, 
among whom we found some difficulty in journeying with safety. At 
Bir we heard that Hafiz Pacha was at Nissib, a place three hours distant 
whither we immediately set off to meet him. ” As soon as he saw our 
party he rose up and reccived us very kindly; ordered a tent to be 
pitched for us near to his own, and requested us to remain with him a 
few days, which we could not refuse. Besides these kindnesses he 
ordered two of his own servants to attend on us, and presented us with 
three horses. 

Four days after this Ibrahim Pasha made his appearance with his 
army, and encamped, for two days, quite close to us. He then pro- 
ceeded to attack our front, but finding it well defended with balerins 
he again withdrew. When we saw that there was every probubility of 
an engagement, we requested permission from Hafiz Pasha to send our 
bageage, &c. to Bir for security. This request very much hurt the 
Turkish General, and he asked us if we did not rely on his beating the 
Egyptians. There can be no doubt that the carrying away a baggage 
would have had a bad effect on the soldiers. Next day the Egyptian 
army marched before us and turned to attack us on the other side. 
Ibrahim Pasha halted on the banks of the river, drew his infantry to- 
gether, surrounded them with cavalry and these again with artillery, 
and dispersed abroad in the country the irregular troops called Hanadt. 
The Prussian officers, Baron Mulbach and Mulk, who even with Hafiz 
Pasha, urged him to attack Ibrahim during the night, or else begged 
him to retreat to Bir, assuring him that unless they did so he would 
lose the battie. 

This language distressed the Turkish General, and he immediately 
ordered some field pieces to be sent to the attack. As soon as the fire 
began the Egyptian troops fell into disorder, and had the Turks follow- 
ed up their partial success they would have completely routed their 
enemy. But a learned Mullah belonging to Hafiz Pasha who is re- 
garded as a saint, went to him whilst they were firing, and begged of 
him to spare the lives ofthe true believers. His importuning prevailed and 
the attack was stopped. The Prussian officers were very much provoked 
at this conduct, and begged that the infantry might be sent to follow 
up the attack with their bayonets. —The usual answer was returned— 
“If it pleases God” (In shaw Alla) we shall beat them tomorrow. 
During the two days that the Reyptian army was encamped near the 
Turks, the desertion from the former was incessant. 

The next day Ibrahim Pasha marched against us at an early hour 
with his artillery in the van, the cavalry following and the infantry in 
the rear. When they commenced firing, our Bashi Bazuk (irregular 
Curdish troops) ran away and commenced plundering the encampment. 
We had also about two regiments of deserted Syrians and Egyptians, 
who soon laid down their arms and took to their heels. In the mean 
tings Hafiz Pasha seeing that Ibrahim Pasha was leading his troops 
towards the left wing of the Turkish army which was rather week, Re 
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ordered four regiments of cavalry under the command of Sherif Pasha 
to march to their support, but instead of doing this they quitted the 
field in full gallop. After this, a considerable part of the army ran 
away, and the few that remained, after fighting bravely for some time, 
were obliged to surrender to the enemy. We were all in the midst of 
battle; but as soon as I perceived the Bashi Bazuk * plundering the 
camp I went to our tent to secure our baggage. I had hardly succeeded in 
placing two of our surveying instruments in the hands of one servant, 
and my writing-desk with a few clothes in the hands of another, than 
the plunderers were close upon us, and I was obliged to dispatch the 
men to Aintab whither orders were given to retreat. 

After three days retreat without food, we came to Besni, where 
I again met with Dr. Ainsworth and Mr. Russell, who had been attacked 
by the Curds, but fortunately lost nothing. The servant also who 
carried the instruments had reached in safety, but his companion had 
been plundered and killed by the Curds. In this adventure we lost all 
our baggage and greater part of our money, so that when we arrived 
at Malatia we had nothing more than what we stood up in. In this 
state we were obliged to return to Constantinople through Arabher, 
Dirreck and Sirvas.’’ 

The gentlemen composing this mission will probably remain at Con- 
stantinople until they receive orders from England as to what course 
they must now pursue. It is rumoured at Constantinople that the 
Russians are making preparations to war against Kandahar.— Extracts 
Srom “Il Mediterraneo di Malta, 2st Aug. 1839. 





Ssips or WAR STRUCK BY LIGHTNING.—It appears, by the Parlia- 
mentary returns, that there have been 174 cases of damage by the 
electric fluid to vessels of the British navy alone since 1793. It appears 
in about 100 of these cases, of which the particulars have been fully 
ascertained, that one-sixth of the ships were set on fire in some parts of 
the masts, sails, or rigging ; in one half of these cases some of the crews 
were killed, wounded, or both; the total numbers ascertained being 60 
seamen killed, and 114 wounded. This does not include one instance 
in which the number of ‘‘seamen killed” is mentioned as ‘“‘several’’ ; and 
other instances in which a frigate of 44 guns (the Resistance), the Loup 
Cervier, a sloop of war, and the York, of 64 guns, were seen at sea, just 
previously to a severe storm of lightning, and were never seen atter. 
There are also twelve cases in which there is no exact return, though 
the killed and wounded were set down as ‘‘ several.”” Independent-of 
the actual damage and loss of life, there is a another bad effect 
produced—namely, a general panic, and fearful impression made upon 
the sailors’ minds, as took place in the Theseus, 74, when blockading 
Cape Francois, when that ship was struck by lightning; the people 
rushed up the hatchways, and were with difficulty prevented from 





* A letter from Constantinople also says Mehemet Ali Bey, who was 
despatched by the late Sultan to the camp, arrived here some days ago, 
having lett Hafiz Pasha with the remainder of his army at Sirvas. He gives 
a most deplorable account of the state of the interior, The Surds are out 
in every direction, sacar ene the most frightful ravages, and the disband- 
ed troops plundering right and left, and stripping every caravan they meet. 
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jumping into the sea. Likewise the Cambrian, of Plymouth; the 
lightning struck the foretopmast head, passed by the topsail-sheet to the 
bits where it killed two men, and wounded many others; it then swept 
along the waist of the ship, striking down all in its way : several wounded 
men were taken below: many of them were insensible. A similar result 
occured on board the Repulse, 74, struck by lightning in the Mediterra- 
nean, when 11 men were killed and 10 wounded and the greatest alarm 
prevailed amongst the seaman for a long time after, whenever there was 
any appearance of lightning; and its effects were so dreaded in the fleet 
under Lord Exmouth, off Toulon, from repeated and fatal visitation, 
that his Lordship gave a general order to prevent the men being sent 
aloft during the prevalence of lightning, except in cases of the greatest 
emergency.— 7imes 





New Description of Fuel for Steam Purposes.—A new description 
of fuel for steam purposes has lately been invented by Mr. Stirling, of 
Limehouse; an experiment to prove its superiority even over the best 
Welsh coals, was made last Saturday, at the furnaces of Messrs. W. 
Fairburn’s, engineers, at Mill Wall, Bankside, under a high pressure 
engine, during the long period of eleven hours, with the most perfect 
success. The saving in fuel alone was not less than 20 per cent, in 
comparison with that description ofthe best coals usually used in the 
works of these gentlemen; and the space occupied by Mr. Sterling's 
fuel was also one-third less than that usually set aside for coals. The 
Lords of the Admiralty have directed another experiment to be made 
of the properties of this fuel, at Deptford, where, should it be equally 
successful, a new era, will speedily be created in steam navigation, the 
superiority of Mr. Sterling’s invention being made manifest in a consi- 
derable saving in expence, in the creation ofa much more powerful heat 
than can be raised by coals, and, which ig still more important, in an 
immense saving of room on board ship.—Correspondent of the Mining 
Journal. 


EASTERN CHANNEL LEADING INTO PLyMouTH Sounp. 


The established leading mark through this channel is Tor house,(in a 
grove of trees bearing N.N.E.3E.) brought in a line with a Black 
diamond painted on a white patch upon the south side of Plymouth 
Citadel, but some trees having grown up, so as to eclipse Tor house 
in the Eastern Channel, the Admiralty have caused a Beacon to be 
erected upon the North wall of the Citadel, and in a line drawn from 
the Black Diamond to Tor house. 

The Beacon is a vertical post, 10 feet above the parapet, carrying a 
skeleton sphere, surmounted by a vane; the whole being painted white. 
This beacon will serve as a leading mark whenever Tor House, is hidden 
by the foliage of the trees, or obscured by fogs, and it will also point out 
the direction of Tor house, when brought over the top of the black 
diamond, and thereby prevent strangers from mistaking a gentleman’s 
house, (in a grove of trees a little way to the eastward of Tor house,) 
for Tor house itself. 

Bovisand, '3th, Sep, 1839. W. Warker, RN. 
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' Lark Rocx.—Bay of Honduras.—A rock with only 5 feet water on 
it, hitherto unknown, was recently discovered by H.M. Surveying vessel 
Lark, Lieut. Thomas Smith, in Placentia Narrows, the channel used 
by ail Merchant Vessels proceeding from Belize, to the Gulf of Hondu- 
ras, or the Southern Rivers of British Yucatan. 

Its position is one mile from the reef which forms the east side of the 
channel, one mile and one third N. 4 E. (by comp.) from the sand 
bore when in one with the Eastern part of Scipio cay, and 4} miles E. } 
S. from False point Placentia. 

Vessels with a fair wind usually pass far to the westward of it, but 
when beating against a head wind care should be taken to avoid it, asit 
is not larger than a ship, and has 10 and 11 fms. close round it. 


TIMBER SHIPS. 


Srr,—I perceive by the Appendix to the report of the Committee on 
the Wrecks ot Timber Ships, you state in reply to question No. 349, 
that, one of the causes of the loss of those vessels is ‘‘ the inattention on 
the part of the masters to navigation”. I beg to inform you, thata 
vessel hast just sailed from this place for the St. Lawrence, on a timber 
voyage, leaving behind an excellent chronometer (which was at the mas- 
ters service) from a want of knowing how touse it. This confirms 
your opinion, and also that expressed in answer to question No. 371 
respecting the propriety of examining the Masters and Mates of Mer- 
chant vessels in navigation generally. Iam, &c. 


A. Mariner 
Pawstow, Aug. 1839. 
To the E:lilor of the Nautical Magazine. 


Muntz’s Yettow MErTAt. 
Milford 22. Aug. 1839. 


Srr,—I shall feel obliged if you will refer me to the best description of 
the composition called Muntz’s Yellow metal, intended as a substitute 
for Copper sheathing; and ofits efficacy for that purpose as tested by 
actual experience. Also its actual price compared with copper as arising 
from the cost, per lb. as well as from its greater or lesser gravity; and 
lastly, its value compared with the prime cost on being taken off, after 
service and re-sold as old metal. I should be also glad to be in- 
formed to what extent bolts of the same metal have been used in the 
construction of ships; their strength and tenacity as compared with 
copper bolts; and whether as favourably regarded as the latter by 
Lloyd’s Committee. 

If an iron fastened vessel were to be felted and wood-sheathed, 
and then coppered, is it supposed that the copper could then in any, 
and in what degree, affect the iron fastenings ? 

Permit me to observe that by regularly devoting a portion of your 
well conducted periodical to subjects, of practical interest like the 
eoreeane you could not fail to add to its utility to the commercial 
reader. 

By the ‘“‘report in Ship-wrecks of Timber Ships,” in your last, it 
appears that the instances of total losses of Timber Ships from North 
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America, in 1836, were about, | in 26 or 4 per cent nearly; in 1837, 1 
in 35, not quite 3 percent; and in 1838, 1 in 164 or about 6 per cent. 
The proportion of first class vessels is certainly a striking circumstance 
and must be capable of some explanation, In my opinion the increased 
number of Shipwrecks of late years, is attributable in part to the, fact 
that Commanders of Merchant vessels are more adventurous, and are 
more at sea, and less in port than formerly ; and partly to the altered 
character of our seasons. Who remembers such a gale of wind in 
July, as visited portions of the English and St George’s Channels, on 
the 18th and 19th, ult. and in which several vessels were stranded and 
totally lost, with their crews. Some actually foundered or were upset 
and others were dismasted and rendered complete wrecks, in an incon- 
ceivably short space of time. 
Begging to be excused for this intrusion on your time, 
I am Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 


JAMES JEFFREY, JUNR. 


We shall readily followup the view of our correspondent as occasion may 
offer, and the proprietors of the metal alluded to, will no doubt enable us to 
supply the required information concerning it. With regard to the query, 
concerning iron fastening, and copper sheathing over a wooden one, we 
apprehend no mischief could arise, if all contact of the two metals were 
avoided. But in proportion as contact arose mischief would ensue. 
—Ep. N.M.] 


Trinity CoRpPoRATION. 


Sir,—The whole profession agrees with you that the Election of 
Capt. Fitzroy is one highly creditable to the Board and promises in- 
creased benefit to those Interests which the corporation is constituted 
to promote ; but it does not appear to me that you have acccomplished 
the very difficult task of naming all the officers in the Navy, fitted for 
the station of an elder brother. 

If vou had referred to the list of younger brethren, you would have 
found the names of at least two Naval Officers whose general merits 
as well as present connection with the board designate tlem fit, in their 
turns, to become elders. 

I have been somewhat puzzled at your selection for future elder 
brethren, who you are, has excercised the ingenuity of many of your 
readers, I have applied the maxim, ‘‘ Noscitur a Sociis” by searching 
through old Navy lists to ascertain whether the officers mentioned in 

our note ever served together and who it was that served with them 
but I confess myself foiled. 
I am, Sir, 
Your Reader 
A Wo’p Be Brotien, not in your list. 


To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine, 


We did not undertake the difficult and we may add invidious task allu- 
ded to by our correspondent, nor did we think of referring to the list of 
younger brethren; but we named those officers who had distinguished 
themselves by appearing in the surveying (i.e. the scientific) branch of their 
. profession. shave found no reason for altering our opinion although we 
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do take some blame for omitting the names of Commander Wickham now 
in command of the Beagle, Commander B. Allen at the Admiralty, Lieut. 
T. Graves in command of the Beacon and the various Lieutenants who are 
assiduous!y devoting their time and talents in surveying the coasts of 
Great Britain, whose names we shall take this opportunity of recording : 
On the Coast of Cornwall Lieut. W, L. Sheringham and his Assistants 
Lieut. H. C. Otter, and Lieut. W. H. Church. On the Coast of Ireland 
Lieut. G. A. Frazer and his Assistant Lieut. J. Harding; and also Lieut. 
J. Wolfe with his Assistant Lieut. R. B.Beechey. The concluding part of 
ou NM letter which is printed verbatim we do not comprehend. 
p. N. M. 


Mr. Wise’s AwAtysis oF 100 voYAGES TO AND FROM INDIA. 


To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


Srr,—My attention has been called to some remarks of yours in the 
August Number of the Nautical Magazine, upon Mr. Wise’s ** ana- 
lysis of 100 voyages to India &c;"’ | shall feel obliged by your correcting 
the error of attributing to me that which is due to another. 

The Analysis in question was sugested , and constructed, by my 
friend Mr. Wise . The assistance I rendered was confined to some of | 
the tabular details only, which Mr. W. had not sufficient leisure to 
furnish. 

Your carly insertion of this communication I shall esteem a particu- 
lar favour. 

Your obedient Scrvant, 
Millman Street, GEORGE CoLEMAN, 
22nd August. 1839. 


[We did not attribute to Mr. Coleman more than his due as will be found 
on reference to the work in question, and although Mr. Wise’s name only 
appeared in the title quoted, his object as “‘author” of the work, we endea- 
voured to shew. We do not see why our notice should have been pointed 
out to Mr. Coleman’s attention, but at the same time are as desirous as this: 
gentleman is that Mr. Wise, as the author of tae work, should have the credit 
to Mt he is entitled, of having originated the plan and design of it. Ep. 
N.M. 


Law DecrsIons. 


Sir, Jonn Reip, Bart. v. NaArRNE.—This action, which was founded 
on a policy of assurance on the cargo of the ship William in the African 
trade (effected with the Marine Insurance Company) to recover the amount 
of the policy £2000, was decided at Liverpool in August last, the verdict 
being found for the plaintiff less the sum obtained for the cargo sold at the 
Cape Verd islands namely £1712.—The ship had been driven to the isle of 
Sal under a series of difficulties and the cargo sold there for £287. 

Masestic—Salvage.—-A proceeding on part of H. M. 8. Trinculo against 
the proceeds of the vessel discovered derelict in March 1838 and taken to 
Lisbon by Trinculo.—Moiety decreed. 

CuaRLEs—Salvage.—Charles on a voyage home from Tobago with the 
ship value £8000 net, bad wentlicr, and was observed under jury masts by 
H. M. R. C. Royal George Lietit. Keatley and towed by her into Ramsgate. 
—Tender of £50 refused—Court decreed £80. 

LapyY oF THE IsLEs—Salvage.—A schooner was discovered by H. M. B. 
Savage Lieut. Curzon on 23 April on the Puntal Sand at the entrance of 
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Santander. On boarding her with difficulty through the surf they found 
no one on board—took possession of her and landed the cargo which was 
sold for £5400. Case of great risk of life and suffering from the weather. 
The court awarded for the service £1000 with costs. 

- Aupactous—Salvage.—A Schooner struck ona wreck at the entrance 
of Yarmouth, Party of 30 men, (she being in a sinking state) warped her 
into dock, value of whole £1065, tender of £50 refused. The court awarded 
£75 with costs. 

Smita v.Jongs. Collision—This was an action in which the plaintiff, who 
is the owner of a punt called the George, sought to recover compensation for 
her loss with a cargo of coals alleged to have been occasioned by the negli- 
gence and improper conduct of the defendant, who was sued as the repre- 
sentativeof the owners and theproprietorsof the steam-vessel, Wilberforce. 
From the evidence adduced by the plaintiff it appeared that on the day in 

uestion the George had been moored along-side of a collier called the 

dessa, lying near to Deptford for the purpose of receiving a cargo of coals 
to be taken up some of the crecks running off from the river. The George 
having been laden as usual, was merely awaiting the proper state of the 
tide, to enable her crew to navigate her to her destination, when the 
Wilberforce was observed by the master of the Odessa to be approaching 
with the tide at the rate of ten knots per hour, which, allowing for the 
tide, would give her a speed of 6 or 7 through the water. Fearing some 
accident to the George from the approximation of this vessel, whose speed, 
. combined with her being deep in the water, would necessarily cause a 
great swell as she passed, the master hailed her to ease her engines, but 
without any effect, and she came up at the rate above mentioned, creating, 
as she passed, a terrific swell, which broke over the gunwale of the George, 
then having on board 14 tons of coals; the consequence of which was that 
she went down, The loss occasioned by this accident, and the sum expen- 
ded in raising the George, formed the amount of 16/. now sought to be re- 
covered by this action, it being contended by the plaintiff that the speed of 
the Wilberforce was too great at this point of the river, and such as to 
make the owners responsible for any damage which might ensue to vessels 
which, like the George, were engaged as usual in the reasonable exercise 
of their business. 

Mr. Cresswell, for the defendant, urged to the jury that it was the 
bounden duty of the George to have used greater precaution than had been 
adopted by her crew on this occasion. In the first place. the cargo then 
on board of her was far too ¢reat for a vessel of her size and construction, 
as she had been built more for canal navigation than that of the Thames, 
where vessels were constantly exposed to such accidents, and against which 
they ought to provide, either by adapting the extent of their cargoes to 
the emergency, or by raising their gunwhales, so as to protect their decks 
against the swell caused by a steamer navigated with the utmost caution 
and regard to the interests of others. Undoubtedly the Wilberforce was 
going at the rate mentioned by the plaintiff's witnesses, and if it was to be 
said that that alone was sufficient to make her owners liable for this acci- 
dent, without reference to the conduct of the plaintifi’s crew, then the ver- 
dict must be for the plaintiff ; but it would be shown that such a vessel as 
the George never was calculated to meet such an event as the passing by 
of a steamer; while, on the present occasion, it would be shown that she 
had on board about two tons more than with common prudence she ought 
to have had, seeing that, while she was alongside the Odessa, perhaps 100 
steamers must necessarily pass and repass. Un addition to this, she had no 
business to be, as she was, on the outside of the collier, where, more than 
in any other position, she would be exposed to danger. These facts being 
proved, he (Mr. Cresswell) would look with confidefice to the verdict of 
the jury; for if the defendants should be held liable under such a state of 
things, there would be an end of all steamers, for it would be quite im- 
possible to expect that any one would venture his money in a trade or 

usiness which would be liable to such serious impediments. . 
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Several witnesses were then called, who spoke to the facts alluded to by 
the learned Gentleman, and 

Mr. Jervis having replied, 

Lord Abinger summed up the whole case to the jury, leaving it tothem 
to say whether the sinking of the George had been caused by the overspeed 
uf the Wilberforce, or the improper treatment of the George by those who 
had control overthe George herself. The learned counsel for the defendant 
had placed the case upon an issue which he (Lord Abinger) could hardly 
agree to, for there was no reason to suppose that Steam Navigation would 
be abandoned if this particular steamer should be pronounced by the verdict 
to be the cause of, and therefore liable for, this accident. It was moreover 
too much to say that because a new mode of navigating had been brought into 
comparatively recent use, all other vessels should forthwith alter their build 
and shape to suit themselves to the new dangers to beapprehended from it. 
It was unfair that it should be so; all that was required was that they 
should use due caution in the conduct of themselves. Here ‘the George 
would appear to have been lying in her usual position, and with her usual 
and accustomed cargo, along sidea collier near Deptford. The steamer 
was hailed, but no attention was paid to it, and so the George was sunk in 
the swell. These were the bare facts; much that was said by the defen- 
dants’ witnesses amounted to matter of opinion, which could not outweigh 
facts, if believed by a jury. 

Verdict for the plaintiff— Damages 16/. 

We have given the particulars of this case as they are reported in that 

uable paper the Shipping Gazette,and we have done so, that our readers 
may fori their own opinions on the subject. For our part we look on 
the decision (which is just such as might be expected from a jury of lands- 
men) as being directly calculated to encourage that reckless system of overe 
loading barges, which the conservation of the river Thames navigation un- 
happily allows! Any one may, on any day, go und see this in the river 
Thames ; where barges of all descriptions are to be found laden with coals, 
grain, ballast, and such cargo, sinking their gunwhales to within an inch 
or two of the water’s surface ; indeed, we have on more than one occasion 
seen the middle part of these over-laden craft actually below the surface of 
the water fora length of some feet, and depending on the pumps to keep 
them clear! The effect of all this over-reaching economy in overloading 
vessels, is to render them liable to be sunk by any occasional ripple that 
may be raised in the water. We don’t mean to aver that the Wilberforce 
was not going faster than she should have done, even near Deptford ; but 
had she been going at her proper speed, she was a large vessel and might , 
have produced the same effect, and the barge might have sunk owing to 
her ing ! 

e an believe it will ever be allowed in these days, that the speed 
of steamboats is to be reduced for the accommodation of overloaded barges ; 
and the sooner the malpractice of cramming these unwieldy vessels is 
Jooked into, and prevented by the conservatism of the river, the sooner will 
the chance of it being blocked up by their sinking bedoneaway. We may 
also add—that if the conservatism of the river dves tolerate the practice, it 
should be looked into by some authority impressed with a proper opinion 
of the high importance of its free navigation; for if we are not mistaken it 
is filling up uite fast enough without the assistance of sinking barges in it. 
- «Ed. N.3 ; 


Tue De Cocx.—Co.iis1on.—The Parmelia a British Vessel proceedings 
up channel E. b. N., wind S. W.; met the De Cock a foreign vessel going 
down steering N. W.— Parmelia desired the De Cock to starboard her helm. 
—De Cock put it to port.—Deciston.—De Cock wrong in putting helm 
to both vessels in fault—damage done by De Cock to bedivided, 
a Party paying their own expense.—A cross action lies against the 

armelia. 


ENLARGED 8SERIES.—NO,. 10.—vot. ror 1839. 4u 
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TABLE XLIX. 


For reducing French Leagues to English, aud English 
Leagues to French. 


} French League == 0°807398117 English League 
1 English League = 1°238546359 French League 
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Fe Dec. parts, Dec. parts., @ ., Dec. parts. Dec. parts; & bb wo Dec: parts. Dec. parts. 
a) | ta | te | : 
pees —_—_————— | 
1 | 0-807 Pee 1-239 | 40 | 82:2996 | 49-542 | 79' 63-784) 97-S+45 1 
2| 1615 | 2477 | 41 | 33-103 | 50-780 | 80, 64592] 99-08+' 
3 | 9-422 | 3716 | 42 | 33-911 | 52:019 | 81] 65°399! 100-322: 
4 | 3230 | 4954 | 43 | 34-718 | 53:257 | 82! 66207 | 101-561, 
5 | 4°037 6-193 | 44 | 35-526 | 54496 83) 67-014 | 102-799 | 
G| 4844 | 7-431 | 45 36°333 | 55735 | 84! 67-82)! 104-038: 
71 5652 | 8-670 | 46} 37-140 | 56973 | 85| 68°629! 105-276 ' 
8 | 6459 | 9-908 | 47 | 37-948 | 58-212 | 86 69°436' 106°515 
9 | 7:267 | 11°147 | 48 | 38°755 | 59-450 | 87! 70-244) 107-754 
10 | 8-074 | 12°385 | 49 | 39-563 | 60-689 | 88] 71-051 | 108-992 
11 | 8881 | 13°624 | 50 | 40-370 | 61-927 | 89] 71-858 110-231 | 
12 | 9689 | 14863 | 51 | 41-177 | 63-166 | 90) 72-666) 111-469; 
18 | 10-496 | 16:101 | 52 | 41-985 | 64-404 | 91] 73-4731 112-708 
14 | 11°304 | 17-340 | 53 | 42-792 | 65°643 | 92) 74-281] 113-946 
15 | 12:111 | 18578 | 54 | 43-599 | 66-881 | 93) 75-088) 115°185 
16 | 12°918 | 19°817 | 55 | 44407 | 68:120 | 94 75°895 | 116-423 
17 | 13-726 | 21:°055 | 56 | 45°214 | 69-359 | 95! 76703 | 117-662: 
18 | 14°533 | 22-294 | 57 | 46:022 | 70°597 | 96] 77-510! 118-900 
19 | 15-341 | 23-532 | 58 | 46-829 | 71-836 | 97| 78318! 120-139 | 
20 | 16148 | 24771 | 59 | 47-636 | 73-074 | 98! 79:125! 121-378. ! 
21 | 16955 | 26-009 | 60 | 48-444 | 74313 | 99! 79-9321 122-616. 
22 | 17-763 | 27-248 | 61 | 49-251 | 75-551 | 100! 80-740) 123-855 | 
93 | 18°570 | 28487 | 62 | 50°:059 | 76°790 | 150! 121-110 185-782 
24 | 19°378 | 29-725 | 63 | 50-866 | 78-028 200: 161-480 | 247-709 | 
25 | 20185 | 30°964 | 64 » 51:673 | 79-267 | 250, 201-850 | 309-637 | 
96 | 20°:992 | 82-202 | 65 ; 52-481 | 80°506 | 300) 242-219 | 371-564: 
27 | 21°800 | 38-441 | 66 | 53:288 | 81-744 350 282°589 | 433-491 | 
28 | 22°607 | 34°679 | 67 | 54-096 | 82°982 {| 400! 322:960 | 495°419 . 
29 | 23°415 | 35°918 | 68 | 54:903 | 84-221 450, 363°329 | 557°346 | 
30 | 24°222 | 37-156 | 69 | 55°710 | 85-460 | 500, 403-699 | 619-273 - 
31 | 25°029 | 38°395 | 70 | 56-518 | 86°698 | 550; 444-069 | 681-200: 
32 | 25°837 | 39-633 | 71 | 57°325 | 87-937 | 600 484-439 | 743-128 | 
33 | 26644 | 40°872 | 72 | 58133 | 89°175 | 650' 524-809 | 805-054; 
84 | 27-452 | 42°111 | 73 | 58:°940 | 90-414 | 700) 565-179 | 866-982 
35 | 28259 | 43°349 | 74 | 59°747 | 91-653 | 750, 605°549 | 928-910 ' 





36 | 29°066 | 44°588 | 75 | 60°555 | 92°891 | 800, 645°918 | 990-837 
37 | 29°874 | 45°826 | 76 | 61°362 | 94-130 900) 726°658 114 692, 
38 | 50°681 | 47-065 | 77 | 62:170 | 95-368 |'1000, 807-398 |1238°546 

89 | 31-489 | 48°803 | 78 | 62°977 | 96°607 | | | 
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New Books. 


A New anp CompLete Ser or Traverst Tanies shewing the 
difference of Latitude, and the departure to every minule of the 
quadrant &c. By Capt. J. T. Boileau H. BE. I. C. Benyul En- 
yineers. Allen and Co. Leadenhall Street. 


This is a very neat arrangement of an extended traverse tab:e ; depend- 
ing for its use on the change of place in the decimal mark. It is calculated 
as expressed in the title, forevery minute of the degree, and the fractional 
parts being given to 5 places of figures, and the distances to 10 whole 
numbers, enables the computer to take out large quantities as well as 
smaller with mmute accuracy. We were desirous of finding the chord 
of 20° to radius 5000. Referring to p. 21 we find in the compartment 
of (9° 60° or) 10° and answering to 5 the following 0°86824 in the de- 
parture column; and altering the decimal mark tor three more whole 
tizures it gives 868-24 as the sine of the angle of 10° which doubled 
gives 1736°5 the required chord. The tables which are literally sines 
and cosines give at once the three sides of any right angled triangle 
to angles of degrees and minutes with any radius. The author has also 
added several useful tables connected with the surveyor’s operations 
among which are those for converting chains into feet and the converse, 
also th: learth of the degree, minute, and second of latitude and 
longitude, for every degrce of the quadrant, all of which we confidently 
recommend to the attention of the Naval as well as the Civil Surveyor 
and Engineer as particularly uscful. 


Promorions AND APPOINTMENTS, 


PROMOTIONS. 


Surgs., J. Me Hroy, M. D., E. Necdman, M.D. A. Yeoman, Samuel Brown. 


APPOINIMENTS. 


Bcenxntim, 72—Sec, Mas. J. Pasco; Mast. Ass. R. Creser, J. M. O'Brien: Nara 
Inst. G. Parker. Butransia, 120— Mas. Cole rice Yule: Mule, J. M. Boxer. Buz- 
zanp, d—Nec. Mast. R. Campbell. Coast Guarp— Lieut. J. W. Montague. Cranp 
Pacner—Licul. J. Hill to command Downecar, 78—Vol. lst. cl. T. Andrew. Epix. 
BuRGH, 72 —Lieut. W. Clarke; Clerks, G. J. Starr, R. A. Godson. Errsus—Mate, 
H. Oakley. Excerrent— Mate, H. Chads; Mast, Ass. R.S.Creser. Hecra, St. V. 
—Mat-, A. Crawley. Imprecnantr, 104—Ass. Surge. J. H. Haire, E. J. Wallis, 
R. Denmark, A. G.G. Tucker. Lity, 16—Aas. Ass. W. Clendon: Wid. H. J. Jack- 
son. Metvitte, 72—Lieut. G. Sprigg, R. R.Jenkins: Mas, Ass. G. Collier. Mung 
Rva, 42, Female Convict Ship—Surg. Pat Magovern. Niacara, 20—Mates, M. M. 
Duncan, M, R. Dyett: Purser,C. H. Osmar, add: Clerks, A. H. Exyar, J. S. Ri- 
calton, acting add. Puasix, St. V, Mas. Ass. H. Jackson. Piatt, d0o—Mid. J.S. 
Darrell: Ass. Clerk, R.Chees:man. RaririisnaneE, 26—Clrh, A. Arlington. Rome 
ney, 30—Surg. T. Breman. Royat Grorce Yacut—Clerk, E. A. Smith, for service 
in Paxratoon. Terrnor, Vale, C. E. Molloy. 

The following Midshipmen have pa-sed for Lieuts.at the Naval College : Messrs. H. 
Chads, R. W. Courtenay, M. Bunows. Epinsuncu. H. J. Doug:us. Carysrort, 
J. Pode, Hercvirs. C.T. Dench, Bevremre. (:.C. Kerr, Brirannia. A. Wil- 
mshurst, late Waxnerrr. E. Barnes, B.A. qualified for Naval Instruetor. 
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Movements oF HER Majesty's Surps 1N CoMMISSION. 
At Home. 


Be.rezise, 72.—Capt. Toup Nicholas, K.B. 19th Sept. left Plymo. for Lisbon and_ 
Medit. Brennem, 72.—Capt. Sir H. Senhouse, 15‘h Sept. left Portsmo. for Lisbon. 
Boxer, St. V,—Capt. F. Bullock, 14th Sept. at Harwich. Epinsurcn, 72.—Capt, W. 
Henderson, 18th Sept., left Portsmo. for Lisbon and Medit. Liry, 16—Com C. Deare, 
Sept, 8th, arr. at Portsm. Mapacascar, 44—Capt. P, Wallis, 31st Aug. arr. at Ports. 
fm Halifax ; 12th Sept. pd off. Pantaroon, 10—3l1st Aug. in Yarm. roads to protect 
the fisheries. PHanix, 4 St.V.—Com. J. H. Ward, 14th Sept. It. Portsm. for Spain ;'18th 
left Plym. Promernevs—21st Sept. launched at Sheerness.—Piqve 26—Capt. E. 
Boxer, 12th Sept. left Portsm. for Quebec with the newly appointed Gov. of the Canadas 
Mr: P. Thompson. Swattow—2\st Sept. arr. at Plym. fm Spain.—Wizarp, 10—Lt 
Com. T. F. Birch, 21st Sept. arr. at Plym. fm Rio Janiero. 

In Harsour—Britannia, Victory, Excellent, Royal George, Rattlesnake and Atholl 
troop ship, Avon and Messenger Steamers, 


Ar Sprrnzap— Lily 
In Hamoaze—Impregnable, SanJosef, Carron Steam Vessel, Apollo troop ship. 
In THE Sounp—Partridge. 


ABROAD. 


Acueroy, St. V. 10th Sept. arr. at Gibr., 11th ret. to Multa. Acorn, 16. Com. J. 
Adams, 6th June arr. at Cape fm Ascension. Atcerine, 18th July arr. at Madras fm 
Trincomalee ; 19th ret. Anpromacue, 26, Capt. R. L. Baynes, 16th Aug. arr. Prince 
Edward's Island. Brxsow, 72, Capt. H. Stewar:, 8th Sept. arr. at Lisbon fm England. 
Buazer, St. V. Lt: Com. T. M. Waugh, 29th Aug. arr. at Gibr.fm Malta; 4th Sept. 
at Malta. Burravo, 14th Aug. arr. at Quebec. Cuanyspis, 3, Lt. Com. E. B. Tin- 
ling, 20th Aug. at Halifax fm Jam. Cuirpers, 16, Com. E. Halstead, 20th July at 
Teneriffe from England. Conriance, 2, St. V. Lt. Com. E. Stopford, 15th Aug. arr. at 
Smyrna fm Dardanelles. Conway, 13th July. arr. at Madras fm Bengal; sd. for Trin- 
comalee. CrocopiLe, 26, Capt. A. Milne, 26th Aug. at Halifax fm Havana, Espoir, 
10, J. T. Paulson, 8th Sept. at Lisbon. Gorcon, St. V. Capt, W. H. Henderson, 28th 
Aug. arr. at Gibr. ; 8rd Sept. at Malta. Hastincs, 72, Capt J. Lawrence, 8h Sept. left 
Lisbon for Malta. Hazanp, 22nd Aug. arr.at Malta fm Smyrna. Hypnra, St. V. 21st 
Aug. left Malta for the Levant. Licutsinc, St. V. Lt. Com. R. Williams, 12th Sept. 
at Ostend. Mecara, St. V. 15th Sept. at Marseilles fm Malta. Rixcpove, 15, Com. 
Hon, K. Stewart, lst Aug, arr, at St. John's (N.B.) from acruise. Scorpion, 10, Lt. 
Com. C. Gayton, 22nd Aug. arr. at Valencia fm Barcelona. Spriver, 6, Lt. Com. J. 
@)’Reilly, 20th July at Rio Janiero. Srac, 6, Com. Thomas B. Sulivan. 20th July at 
Rio Janiero, Taravera, 72, Capt. W. B. Mends, 15th Aug. left Malta for England ; 
Sth Sept. atGibr. Vixen, 6, Lt. Com. W . Winniett, 10th July left St. Helena or As- 
cension. Vorace, llth July at Madras from ‘Trincomalee, 17tbsd for China. Wasp, 
16, Com. Hon. D, Pelham, 5th Sept. at Gibr. Wetvestey, 72, Capt. T. Maitland, 
28th May, arr. at Trincomalee fm Bombay. Waizarp, 10, Lt. Com. T. F. Birch, 20th 
July at Rio Janeiro. 


Shakings. 


Greenwicu HospitaL.—The governorship of this establishment has 
become vacant by the death of Rear Admiral Sir Thomas Hardy, Bart.. 
recorded in our obituary. 

The demise of this highly esteemed veteran officer forcibly recalls to mind 
the memory of Nelson whose favourite he was, and all the glorious deeds 
in which he took a part. Sir Thomas Hardy succeeded Sir Richard Keats 
as governor of the Hospital in March 1834. We learn that on the 18th 
Sir Thomas wasin apparent Rood health but that on the evening of thut day 
he was taken ill and attended by Drs. Gladstone and Darville and also by 
Sir Richard Dobson the Surgeon of the Hospital. He became worse until 
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the following day when he expressed a conviction that the next day would 
be his Jast, which proved true. Lady Hardy his two daughters and his 
brother attended lim to his dying moments, 

RarLways On CANAL Banks.—On the Forth and Clyde canal the pas- 
mre boats have been run the whole distance by a locomotive Engine (instead 
ot horses) at the rate of 8 miles per hour. It is expected that a rate of 18 
miles per hour will be attained. 

Dartmooutns Lieur.—We perceive that this harbour light is to cease 
burning on the 1st of November next. 

THE Royrat GEeorcE.—Colonel Pasley’s attempts to blow up the wreck 
of this vessel at Spithead have temporarily failed in consequence of the bad 
state of the weather. 

REWaRDs oF Humanity.—The French Goverment have, through the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, presented gold medals to the fol- 
lowing officers ;—--Lt. Parson, chief officer, St. Alban’s Head; Lt. G.Smith, 
Kimmeridge, J.ieut. G. Davies. Commander of H. M. Cutter Zartar, and 
silver medals to their respective crews. 

-Coasr Guarp.—Comr. Walcott, R.N., his officers and men of the Sea- 
ton Station have received ‘the thanks of the owner and master of the Cygnet 
of Plymouth for their humane attention to them in the gales of the 29th 
and 30th July Jast. 

Rewarp or Humaniry.—Capt. Nouvel of the ship Juste of Bordeaux 
has been presented with a handsome medal, by his own Government, for 
saving the lives of the master and crew of the Ship Lion, on the 25th of 
October last. 

PorTISHEAD.—It is intended to form a breakwater near the mouth of 
the Avon at this place to secure at all times of tide a safe and commodious 
station for vessels bound to Bristol and the Severn. 

To Suir OwnERS.—Mr. J. Wilson master of the Alfred tells them that 
vessels drawing above 9 or 10 feet water should not be sent to the Ports of 
St. Valery and Etaples. 

New LigHTHOvUsEs.—We learn by the J'rench Consul through the 
Annales Maritimes that a light was established at Canea in Candia in Feb- 
ruary last which is 85 feet above the level of the sea and may therefore be 
seen at the distance of 12 miles. A view of the entrance will be found in 
p. 721 of our volame of 1838.—The new Lighthouse of Cape Major at San- 
tander alluded to by Mr. Loudon in p. 227 of this volume, we also learn 
from the French Consul, and through the same channel, was to be lighted 
on the 15th of August last. It is 302 feet above the mean level of the sea 
and is varied by flashes every half minute with a fixed a di above and 
below them. It may be seen 21 miles distant. A harbour light (red) has 
also just been established at Brixham, in Devonshire. 

FAULKLAND IsLanps.—It appears by a recent meeting of Merchants 
in London, that these Islands are likely to be colonized by a chartered 
company. 

‘¢ An English sailor,” says an Alexandria letter of the 16th ult., in the 
Réparateur de Lyon, ‘‘ was ill treated a few days since, and wounded by a 
Turkish sailor. e British Consul and the captain of the ship to which 
the man belonged went immediately to the Pasha, and required that the 
culprit should be punished. He was directly taken and subjected to the 
bastinado; but the English sailor having afterwards died of his wounds, 
the ‘lurk was tried, condemned, and hung.” 

SLavERY—By letters from Rio Janeiro, it is stated that there were fitting 
out in that port no less than 36 fast-sailing vessels for the detestable traffic 
in slaves, and that as openly as colliers in the Thames. In the month of 
January last, 1,042 slaves were brought into the port of Rio Janeiro, 
and in the month of February 1,637 slaves in 10 ships. It was estimated 
that the destruction of life, owing to the strict precautions used against cap- 
ture, is seldom less than one half. 

CoaL—A coa]-mine has been opened in the island of Candia, in the envi- 
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rons of Retimo, by order of Governor Mustapha Pasha, and a quantity of 
the coal has been sent to Egypt, where it has been found sufficiently good 
to secure an order of several thousand quintals. 

SLAVE DEPOT. The Crescent frigate 1s fitting at Sheerness as a depot for 
captured slaves, Shi is to be furnished with the Raleigh’s rigging mast and . 
sails; and when ready will proceed to Rio Janeiro, to prevent the necessity of 
having to send these poor creatures back to Sierra Leone before the prizes 
can be legally condemned by the mixed commission. They will now 
be received on board the Crescent, until they can be apprenticed or sent 


back to their native country, if they wish it.—Devonport Telegraph 


Birtus, MarrtaGes, AND DEATHS. 


Births. 


At Uplands, Fareham, on the 4th Sept. 
the lady of Cupt, Halkett, R.N. of a son. 

At Gloucester place, Southsea, on the 
3rd Sept. the lady of Capt. Robert Mores- 
by, of the Indian Navy, of a daughter and 
son, 


Par! tages. 


At the Abbey Church, Romsey, on 
Tuesday the 10 Sept. by the Rev. II. N. 
Loriny, the Rey. William Vaux, Preben- 
dary of Winchester and Vicar of Romsey, 
to Elizabeth Jane, eldest daughter of Rear- 
Admiral Sir J. Wentworth Loring, C,B., 
K.C.H., of Lee House, Romsey. 

On the 13th Sept. at St. Alphage, 
Greenwich, by the Rev. Paul Austen Bed- 
ford, Lieut. George Augustus Bedford, 
Royal Navy, to Eliza, youngest daughter 
of Lieut. Renwick, of Greenwich Hospital. 

At Falmouth, B. P. Batten,Esq. at Ben 
zance, to Miss Collier, daughter ot Lieue. 
Collier, R. N. 

At Devonport, Mr. John Prockter, to 
Sarah, daughter of Lieut. Swain, R. N. 

At Malborough Church, Devon, on the 
29th Aug., George Howard Vyse, Esy., 
Capt. second Life-guards, to Lizzy, sixth 
daughter of the late Rear-Admira] Sir Mi- 
chael Seymour, Bart.,K.C. B. 

At Sowerby, Yorkshire, on the 31st 
Aug., Mr. W. H. Kitchingham, to Eliza- 
abeth, only daughter of Capt, W. R. 
Ward, R.N. 

At Cheltenham, on the 27th Ang., the 
Rev. Chas. Bushe, second son of the Right 
Hon. the Chief Justice of Ireland, Emie- 
line Egerton, second daughter of Captain 
Sir. Josiah Coghill, Bart., R.N. of Belve- 
dere House. county of Dublin. 

At Kingston Church, on the 27th Aug. 
Mr. J. O’Brien, H. M.S. Blenheim, 

oungest sonof the late J. O’Hrien, Esq. 
Duce R. E.,to Miss Mearns, of Kingstcn. 
At St. Martin’s-in-the- Fields, Sept. the 


4th, Capt. Charles Stuart, of the grenadier 
guards, nephew of Lord Stuart de Rothsay, 
to Georgiana, eldest daughter of the late 
Vice-Admiral Sir John Gore, and maid of * 
honour to her Majesty, the Queen Dowa- 
ger. 

At Powerscourt Church, on the 28th of 
August, by the Rev. Walter Burgh, Capt. 
Catesby Paget, 7th Royal Fusileers, se- 
cond son of the Hon. Berkeley Paget, to 
Florinda Frances, eldest daughter of the 
late Captain Thomas Monck Mason. R.N. 
of Enniskerry Lodge, County Wicklow. 

At St. James's, the Nev. Charles Boys, © 
Rector of Wing, Rutlandshire, ty Caroline 
dauchter of the late Capt. Dobbie, R.N. of 
Suling Hall, Essex. a 

At Liverpool, Lieut. G. Jackson, R.N. 
to Ann, daughter of the late John Shaw, 
Esq. of Iddenshall Hall, near ‘Varporley, 
Cheshire. ; 

At St. Margnret’s, Westminster, Lieut. 
William Georze Maude. R.N. to Fanny 
ee only daughter of Capt. W. Maude, 


Recen:ly at St Stephen's Ghurch, R. 
L.’Horniman, Esq., Purser R.N. to Mar- 
garet Jean, second daughter of Lieut, J.R. 
Leith, Richmond Walk, Devonport. 

Lately, Edward Lake, Esq. R.N., son 
of the late Sir Jas. Lake, Bart. of Rams- 
gate, to Clara, daughter of Sir W. John- 
ston, Bart., of Hilltown, Aberdeenshire. 

On the 3ist Aug. ut Sowerby, York- 
shire, by the Rev. P. Witehingman, Wil- » 


_ liam Henry Kitchingman, Esq. to Elizabeth 


only daughter of Capt. W. R. Ward, R.N. 


Deaths. 


At Greenwich Hospital on the 20th 
Sept. Rear-Adm. Sir Thos. Masterman 
Iiardy, Bart. G.C.B., Governor of that 
establishment. 

At Bath, Rear-Adm. Master, aged 69, 
on the retired list. 

At New York, on the 8.4 July, Lieut. 
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Grant, of H.M.S.Buzzard. ‘The remuins 
of this gallant and enterprising otticer were 
interred with military honours at Staten 
Island. 

In Portland Terrace, Regent's Park, 
Theodore Henry, youngest son of Lieut. 
Henry Broadhead, cominander H.M., Bri- 
gantine Lynx, coast of Africa. ° 

At Brook, Isle of Wight, on the 20th 
Sept. Lient. H. A. S. Symmes, R. N. 
(1815), Chief Officer of the Coast Guard 
Station at that place, aved 45. 

At Coppet, near Geneva, on the 6th of 
July last, Captain James Tweedale, aged 
73, late of the Hon. the East India Com- 

y’s service. 

At Bideford, Capt. R, S. Haverfield, 
Commander R.N. 

At his Lordship’s residence, in Portland 
Place, the Right Hon. Elizabeth Lady 
Colville, wife of Vice-Adm. Lord Cclville. 

At Bideford, North Devon, on the 9th 
Sept. Mrs. Cochet, the beloved wife of 
Vice-Adm. Cochet—sincerely lamented 
by a large circle of friends. 

- At North Leith, Commander W. Ley- 
den on the retired list. 

At Portsmouth Dock Yard on the 9th 
Sept., Edmund the infant scn of Lieut. 
Malone, R.N. aged fou. months. 

At Drowlink, Sussex, Lieut. Daniel 
Leary, R.N. 

At Greenwich, Mary. widow of Vice- 
Adm. Christopher Mason, aged 90. 

On his passage home from the W. Indics 
on board H.M. Bris; Linnet, Mr. Yeames, 
Master’s Assistant on board, son of Mr. 
Yeames, master, R.N. of Falmouth. 
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On the 10th Sept. at the house of her 
daughter, in Tavistock-street, Ann, the 
wite of T. Delacourt, Fsq. of her Majesty’s 
Customs, and late of Kennington. the last 
surviving daughter of the late Robert Car- 
ruthers, Esq., surgeon in the Royal Nevy. 

At the Royal Naval Hospital, Stone- 
house, in the 26th year of his age, Mr. J. 
A. Keating, late clerk of H.M.S. Romney, 
he was invalided from the Havannah, the 
injurious effect of which climate he never 
recovered. 

At Parkstone, near Poole, on the 20th 
Sept., Adelaide, only daughter of Capt, 
Jackson, R.N., aed eight years. 

At the Hospital, Port Royal, Jamaica, 
on the Sth of July last, Christopher F. 
Waters, Assistant-Surgeon, R.N., aged 
23, eldest son of Major Waters, I.M. 

On the 2nd Sept. at Calais, Caroline, 
the wife of Ford Brown, Esq. purser in the 
Royul Navy, aged 47 years. 

Gn the 27th, Lieut. John Bundock, R. 
N. (1815), coastguard, Beerhaven, aged 
47 


On the 16th Aug. in the 61st year of 
his age, William Pitt, Esq. a Master in 
the Royal Navy, and successively Master 
Attendant of the Royal Naval Establish- 
ments at Madras, Trincomalee, Jamaica, 
and Malta. 

At Edinburgh, in her 78th year, Eliza- 
beth, widow of Acmiral Deans, of Hun- 
tingdon. 

At Flgin, Eliza, relict of C. Hay, Esq. 
Com. R.N. 

At Dollar, Scotland, in his 75th year 
John Buchan, Esq., surgeon, R.N. 


TO OUR FRIENDS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
If E. B. D, will refer to the volume of this work for 1832, he will find a plan in p.174 


a tolerably close approximation to his proposal. 


At the same time we admit, that, the 


experiment is worthy of being followed up with the sphere secured from rupture. lle 


has not however said how the depth is to be ascertained. 


‘* West India Wanderings” to be continued in our next if possible. 

We are obliged to Mr. W, Wacker for his attention. ; : 
~ Mr. Sunt we fear will think himself s//ghicd! but his communication was received 
too late for notice in our last. Weare obliged by his offer butdecline. See our first 
volume for Mr. Tracey’s operations on the Royal George. 

So many matters have accumulated on our hands, that it is quite out of our power to 


find room tor Capt. Crisp’scommunication. 


Carr. YatrEs—thanks for his attention. 


Weare obliged to him for his books. 


We wish the Commander’s Book success. Verlum Sat. 


Our esteemed friend Cart. Marrtiy must bear with us. 


to reserve his letter for another month. 


We have been compel led 


Capt. 1n Commanp— Admiralty orders shall be duly brought up in our next. 
Puaros, “ Yes”, Of the Bude Light in our next. 
Many subjects which we wish to bring forward, are unavoidably postponed from wan 


of space. 


. 


Wecould not decipher the signature of the Lieut. of the Royal Dutch Navy. 

The Letter of Sounpincs on the Gil Blas in our next. 

Boiter. Our correspondent will find our next largely devoted to the subject. ie. 
the elaborate report of the Com-rittee on steam vessel accidents. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER, 


From the 2ist of August, to the 20th September,, 1839. 
kept at Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, by Mr. W. Rogerson, of the Royal 





























Observatory. 
co sS BAROMETER. date ent WIND. 
$3 .| ———__ 
a FS In the Shade oe ee WEATHER. 
g| 3 Hee | a lawleuldl a 
=| | 9am. | Sr] S15 |S = Ae FES | 8 A. M. P.M. 
InDeciIn Dec-| 0 | 9} 0} o 
21| W | 30°21 | 30-21 | 51/56/40) 58' NW. N |3/4 B Be 
92 | Th | 30°22 | 30-22 | 55/65/39) 06)Sw| s {1/2 Be Be 
931 F | 30°27 | 30-26 |66/72/54/73/ § | § {2/1 Be Be 
94|S | 30°13 | 30:07 | 65/71155'72| Sw! Sw |3/4 Bem Bem 
25| Su | 30°00 | 29:96 | 62/72 /58/72;SW:) W i2/2] Bep (1 Be 
96 | M_ | 29°95 | 29-91 | 64] 70/50, 71/8SwW: SW '5|5 ‘Be Be 
97 | Tu | 29°80 | 29°82 | 57 | 63] 541 64| NW NW/4/4 oO Bep (3) 
28 | W | 30-06 | 30-06 | 5464/46/64] wiswi3/3| — of Be 
59 | Th | 29:95 | 29:90 |62|70154|71;/swiswi4i4|  o 0 
30| F | 29°85 | 29°81 | 60 |67| 57/68; 8 |SW/3/3| Or(2) Be 
31|S | 29°55 | 29°40 | 61 | 58 | 54) 63) S | SW)5/6} Qop(2) | Qbep(3) 
1/ Su | 29°05 | 29-07 | 57/63 | 54/64] sw) Sw | 6/6 lQbep(1)(2)|_ Qbe 
2| M | 29°22 | 29:22 | 55/59 | 50 60/ SW SW | 6/6 IQbep(1)(2)| Be 
3| T | 29°45 | 29°48 | 56 | 60, 49) 63; SW | SW (6/6) Qor (2 Bep (3 
4| W | 29°76 | 29°86 | 54/61) 47/65} W! Ww j}3/3 B Ber (4) . 
5 | Th | 29°92 | 29:92 | 61 | 67/54) 68;SW| Sw3,4] Bep(1) Or 4) 
6|F | 30-02 | 30-06 |60/64/53/65| Ww} swi2.2| Be Be 
71S | 29°91 | 29°85 | 62|66/50;68} § sw] 4/6 Be Qo 
8 | Su | 29:96 | 30-04 | 61 | 67 | 54) 69|SW) SW,/6|6 Be Qbe 
9 | M | 30:06 | 30°03 | 65 | 69) 55/70) S | Sw,5/6 Qbe Qbo 
10 | Tu | 30-04 | 30:02 | 62}71/56/72} Ww, Ww/3'3 O Be 
11 | W | 30-05 | 29-95 |67/73159|75| se g {1/2 O Be 
12 | Th | 29-81 | 29:75 | 59 /61/ 58/64) W/SW/3:3/ Or (2) 0 
13| F | 29-66 | 29°58 | 52|60/ 45/61|Sw' sw |3'3 Be Bep (3) 
14| 8 | 29-18 | 29°10 | 61/62) 49/63} SE) SE|5 6] Qbep(2)| Qor(3) 
15 | Su | 29°12 | 29°15 |56|57/52/64] SE| Sw /4/ 4 Bep (2) | Bep3)(4 
16 | M | 29:36 | 29-42 |60/62/ 50/63; S|SW/6,6| Qbep(2)| Or (4 
17 | Tn! 29°56 | 29°52 55/55] 52/60/8SW | S 4\4 Be Og: 035 
18 W , 29-52 ! 29°52 53/55! 45/58)}SW |SWi4 4 Bo Bep (3) 4) 
19 | Th | 29-52 | 29°50 | 52 (54/47 /59|SW | S| 4)4| Bep1)(2; Or(3) 
20|F | 29-62 eee 62 aie Ss | 8 2 4 Be Be 

















Aveust—Mean height of the Barometer=30°007 inches : Mean Tempera- 
ture=59°9 degrees: Depth of Rain fallen=2-50 inches. 





ERRATA in the Metcorological Register in page 658 of the Nautical Magazine for 
September, 1839, 

The 3 o'clock column of the Barometer, from the 1st to the 20th, inclusive, of August, 
should be : 


day Bar. day Bar. day Bar, day Bar. 
1 —— 30°01 6 —— 30:16 11 —— 30-10 16 —— 29°65 
2 —— 30°09 7 —— 29°78 12 —— 30°28 17 —— 29°71 
3 —— 30°10 8 —— 30°04 138 —— 30°14 18 —— 3001 
4 —— 30°21 9 -—~ 30°15 14 —— 29-92 19 —— 29-98 
6 —— 30°28 10 —— 30°11 15 —— 29°64 | 20 —— 30°08 





LONDON : T. GOODE, PRINTEM, 12 wILDERNESS-xOW, CLERKENWELL. 


ORIGINAL PAPERS. 
Novemsen, 1839. 


Froripa Froatine Licut. 


Tne following important notice respecting the light vessel at the en- 
trance of the great Florida Inlet, has been transmitted by Captain 
Henderson, n.N., commanding H.M.S, Edinburgh, dated Halifax, 7th 
July. 

*‘At noon on the 12th May last, by a good meridian altitude, the 
latitude was 25° 11‘ N. The floating light of the great Inlet in the 
Gulf of Florida then bore W 3S. by compass, which gives it twelve 
miles to the southward of what is laid down in De Mayne’s chart sup- 
plied by the Admiralty, 


(Signed) W. W. Henperson Capt. 
Joun Davies, Masrer. 


Measures having been taken for ascertaining the actual position of 
the vessel, this notice will be received as a caution by navigators, until 
we can lay further accounts before them. 


IsLAND oF OLD PROVIDENCE. — 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. _ 

Srr.—Having for some time past the opportunity of taking your 
magazine, I have read it with the greatest interest ; and could I have 
snfficiently trusted to the correctness of my pen, would have made a 
few remarks long ago: but EF now risk doing so in consequence of the 
substance of your last number, viz, for September, which has brought 
to my memory some occurrences while master of one of H.M. Frigates 
on the Jamaica station; and as you appear desirous of any information 
that may tend to the safety of our Naval or Mercantile interest, per- 
haps you will think such worthy a place in your magazine. 


I do not pretend to be an Owen, a Foster, a Fitz Roy, or evena 
De Mayne ; but as one of these officers was a messmate of mine in the 
above frigate, I read over his survey more attentively, especially on the 
Jamaica station; and on referring to my own remarks I find several 
plans where I had laid down these longitudes, very nearly agree with 
his; and some exactly so: therefore it naturally gives me confidence 
ENLARGED SERIES.—WNO.10.—vVOL. ror 1839. 4x 
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to believe, that the same accuracy attaches to my observations on the 
same station. I am more disposed to communicate my remarks as 
they may tend to rectify what I consider to be an error. At any rate 
they may excite enquiry, and shew the necessity for further investigation. 

On tracing the surveyors to the different places in the West Indies, 
and the Spanish main, I expected to have traced them to Old Provt- 
dence ; but as such is not the case, I offer the following remarks on 
Old Provilence, St. Andrews Island, and the E.S.E. Keys.—These 
places are laid down im all the charts and books that I have seen 32 
minutes, or nearly so, to the eastward of their true position tn longitude, 
as I ascertained by good chronometers in 1821; and no alteration 
appears to have been made since, in the books or charts that I have 
seen.” The anchorage of the ship at Old Providence, on the west side 
of the island, and about the centre, and two miles off shore and 4 mile 
from the breakers, was in longitude 81° 19’ 39” W., and latitude 18° 
23’ 00" N. 

The island of Old Providence is high, and may be seen 12 or 13 
leagues off: the south part of the island i is the highest. A reefruns off 
its south point 2 or 3 miles, which we rounded on quitting this anchor- 
age. We passed to the southward. The danger may be seen in the 
daytime, as on the reef the water appears whiter. A good Jook out 
must be kept and the lead attended to. The Pilot informed me that 
a reef stretches out in a N. by W. direction for 17 or 18 miles with 
very little water on it, from the north point of the island.+ We an- 
chored here with the following bearings: northermost point of the is- 
land N. 45° E., a flag hoisted ona staff, where the pilot informed 
me was the castle, bore N.53° E. Vessels in the harbour or carrenage 
N. 63° E., and the southernmost point S. 37° E. in 7 fathoms water, 
rocky bottom and uneven ground. The wind blowing fresh from the 
northward, the ship drifted, and was soon in 23 fathoms, rocky bot- 
tom. Here we had some trouble. 


This anchorage is too far to the southward, as the pilot informed 
me, he generally anchored ships farther to the northward in 8 or 9 fms., 
with the town, which appears to have only a few scattered houses in it, 
shut in with the point on which the castle stands, and vessels of more 
than 12 or 13 feet water, cannot enter the harbour. This Island ap- 
pears to be only a nest of pirates : our communication with the shore, 
was in one of our cutters, armed, but I did not know the particulars, 


* Our correspondent is referred to the latest edition of the West India 
chart published by the Admiralty, wherein these errors are corrected.— 
Ep. N.M. 

+ It was on this reef that H.M.S. Jackdaw was lost in 1883, see our vol. 
for that year, p. 367 and 435. 
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‘or cause of our visit to the island, Also, here the pilot informed me 
that live stock may be procured at St. Andrews, at a reasonable 
‘rate. 

The island of St. Andrews is low and covered with trees, It is about 
7 or 8 miles in extent north and south. 

The latitude of its centre is about 12° 32’ 00” N and longitude 81° 
34’ 00” W. or nearly so, and not in 80° 59’ as itis given in the books 


of navigation. 
The E.S.E. Keys are very low sandy islands, with only a few small 


trees or bushes in their centre, and are in latitude 12° 22’ 00” N. and 
longitude 81° 20’ 00” W., as I saw them 5 or 6 miles distant. _Vari- 
ation ef compass 6° 30° E. 

These islands are very little frequented, and very little trade is car- 
tied on amongst them, as they are quite out of the way of all mercantile 
speculations. Vessels bound to the Bay of Honduras, generally run 
‘down on the south side of Jamaica, far to the northward of these is- 
lands, shaping their course for the Swan islands—from thence to 
Cape Cameron on the Musquito shore, or the island of Rattan, to the 
Bay of Honduras. 

I also see in your No. for April, p. 367, that the Magpie, tender to 
the Blossom, was wrecked on a reef near Old Providence, I should like 
to know what her supposed longitude was at the time. 

A Masten, R.W., 

Since writing the above, I have received a chart of Norie, corrected 
up to 1836, in which Old Providence is laid down in 81° 25’ 00” W, 
which is at least 5 miles to the westward of its true position. As the 
other two islands still remain in the same position, viz, the E.S.E. Keys 
and St. Andrews, I still think it may be of some benefit to seamen to 
forward to you my remarks on the subject. 


We must still refer our correspondent to the Admiralty chart before alluded to, in 
which he will find the survey, of Commander Barnett, of these islands introduced 
in their proper positions, and which positions differ in a very trifling degree from his own. 
In page 199 of our volume for 1835, he will also find some acconnt of I. St. Andrews.— 
Ep. N.M, 
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In our volume for 1837 (page 786) will be found a complete set of 
directions for this harbour: one which appears to be gradually growing 
in importance. The directions to which we allude, and which give a 
minute description of all the channels which intersect the banks lying 
‘at the entrance of this extensive sheet of water, are from the pen of our 
talented officer, Captain W. Hobson R.N., while in command of H.M. 
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S. Crocodile and now Governor of New Zealand. His directions were 
also accompanied by an excellent survey, which has been published by 
the Admiralty; since which it appears that the various shoals have 
been buoyed, and :— 

The following directions for entering Kohrio Bay, Geelong, appear 
in the October number of the Oriental Herald* quoted from the Mel- 
bourne Advertizer of Australia. A buoy has been placed on the spit, 
or ridge of sand that extends from Point Henry across the entrance ; 
another on the spit off the Bird rock; a beacon with a blue and white 
flag on the bar; and a buoy in the fair-way after crossing the bar in 
three fathoms water, with about twenty beacons on the larboard hand, 
from the second to the fair-way buoy. 

Vessels entering Geelong with a leadmg wind, should steer for the 
_ buoy off the Bird rock, leaving it on the starboard hand; continue 
on nearly the same course for the buoy on the spit, leaving that on the 
larboard hand; then steer direct for the fair-way buoy, and wher 
abreast of that you are clear of all the shoals. 

Respecting the ridge of rocks, the bearings at present, having been 
taken by compass, may not prove quite correct. The ridge of rocks is 
about 400 yards long by 50 broad, with seven feet at low water on the 
shoalest at low tide, but two fathoms all round it. It lies N. E. of 
Point Wilson two miles from the shore. This danger may be easily 
avoided by never running into less than three fathoms when standing 
for the North Shore. 

In page 664 also of our last number will be found some further re- 
marks on this place. 


ANTARCTIC DIscovERY. 


Under the above title, we hope to be able hereafter, to record the re- 
sult of the well-directed energies of British Navigators, attended with 
the same degree of success as is displayed by the maps of the Arctic 
regions; and while we await accounts of the expedition which has re- 
cently departed from our shores, under the direction of Capt. Ross, a 
glance over the beautiful map+ of the southern regions, recently pub- 
lished by the Admiralty, may not be out of time. Independent of 
geographical discovery, which will form but a secondary object of Capt. 


* A Monthly periodical replete with Indian information published by 
Smith and Elder, 65 Cornhill. 

+ The publication of this map was well timed. What occasion could be 
more opportune than the departure of Ross‘s ships, for the appearance of a 
chart shewing the state of our geographical knowledge of the parts-he is 
about to explore, up to the present time.—Ep. N.M. 
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Ross’s expedition, the important subject of magnetism will receive addi- 
tions which will be of material value in the present advanced state of 
that science. But leaving that subject for the present and referring to 
the map we find a fair promise of future hope from the perseverance of 
our seamen, by seeing their tracks already nearer to the south pole than 
those of any other nation. Within the parallel of 70° S. we find no 
other names than those of Cook and Weddell—that of the former 
within 71°S. in 107° W. in Feb. 1774, and that of the latter within 
74° S. in 34° W. in Jan. 1823, the nearest approximation yet made to 
the south pole. Commencing at the meridian of Greenwich we find 
Bellinghausen in January 1820 within 69°S. in long. 2° W.; the next 
is Weddell as above stated. We then find the French navigator 
D'’Urville in February 1838, nearly in 64° S. on the meridian of 44° 
W., and afterwards laying down new land called Louis Phillippe, in 
that latitude within the meridians of 56° and 58° W. Continuing west 
we find Biscoe’s track among Pitt and Adelaide Islands off Graham 
land (formerly discovered) and meet Bellinghausen’s track, in January 
1821, within 69°S. in long. 77° W. to the eastward of which he places 
_ Alexander Island, and in 91° W., Petra Island. We next find Cook’s 
track as before stated within 71°S., and Bellinghausen again in 161° 
W. within 67° S. Balleny Islands we next find within 66° S. in 164° 
E. with indications of land to the eastward in the same parallel and 
also Sabrina land in 65°S. within the meridians of 116° and 118° E. 
and we annex to this notice the log of Capt. Balleny’s vessel. We 
next come to Kemp land seen in December 1833 in about 67° S. and 
59°E. and west of it Enderby land, the owner’s name of Capt. Biscoe’s 
vessel. Eastward of this we meet with Bellinghausen’s and Biscoe’s 
tracks, the former within 69° S. in about 13° E.; and having enume- 
rated the above nearest approaches to the south pole, we shall now lay 
before our readers the annexed log to which we alluded in our August 
number, (p. 563) and which we are enabled to do by the attention of 
Messrs. Enderby, the owners of Capt. Balleny’s vessel. 


Extract From tHe JourNAL oF THE ScHoonger Exiza Scotr.— 
From Campbell's Island towards the South Pole.—By Capt. Balleny. 


Feb. 4th. Strong breezes and cloudy; a great deal of sea about us 
Lat. at noon by obervations, 67° 24’ S. p.m. light winds, fog and 
showers of sleet and snow at intervals. Temp. at noon, 40°. Long. 
noon, 170° 51’ by acc., by chron. 171° 18’. Var. 37°. 

5th. The whole of this day light winds and foggy. Water very 
dirty. Saw several whales, penguins, and sea leopards. Lat. at noon 
obs, 67° 40’ S. indifferent sight. Therm. 38. p.m. light winds and thick 
weather to the end. Long. at noon 168° 18’ by acc. 
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6th. This morning commences with light winds and thick weather 
At noon more clear; heard the surf to leeward. Therm. 37. About 
half past twelve it cleared a little, when we found we were in a deep bay, 
formed by what evidently appeared to be barren ice and close to it. As 
we proceed west, the ice appears to lie more tothe northward. Tacked 
ship to N.N.W..; very little wind from west, and thick fog. The water 
had been very dirty all day with a great many feathers. Lat. noon by 
acc. 67° 37’ Long. by acc. 166° 34’. 

7th, Begins and continues to the end, light winds and very thick with 
dirty green looking water. At noon Ther. 38° Lat. 67° 7’ Long. 166° 45’ 

8th. This morning light winds and thick weather. At 2h. a.m, 
heard the roar of surf. At 3h. passed a large berg of ice close to us. 
No observations this day. Therm. 41° Lat, by acc. 66° 44’. Long by 
acc. 166° 44’ by London rate. Sawa young seal this day. 

9th. This morning thick fog. Passed a great many icebergs and 
saw a great many penguins. At 8hv clear, steering to west by com- 
pass, got sight for my chronometers which gave the ship by the Lon- 
don rate in 
Lat, 66° ot and by the Port Chalky rate § Lat. 66°46’ 0” 
Long. 166 3 by Lunars. ; Long. 164 29 15 

At 11 a-m. observed a darkish appearance to the S.W, At noon 
observed the lat. to be 66° 37'S. At noon the sun shone brightly, 
saw the appearance of land to the S.W. extending from west to about 
south—ran for it; at 4h. made it out distinctly tobe land. At 8h. 
P-M. got within 5 miles of it when we saw another piece of land of great 
height, bearing E, by S. At sunset we distinctly made them out to be 
3 separate islands of good size, but the western one the longest. Lay 
to all night off the middle island, and at 

10th. 2h. a-M. of the 10th bore up for it, ran through a considerable 
quantity of drift ice and got within half a mile, but found it completely 
ice bound, with high perpendicular cliffs. I wished to run beween the 
middle and western island, but was compelled to come out to the east- 
ward again as from the western island to the eastern one on the west (or 
rather S.W.) side, the sea was in one firm and solid mass, without a 
passage. The weather at sunrise was very threatening. At 6h. it came 
on thick, since when we have been compelled to stand off. I make 
the high bluff western points of the middle island to be in lat. 66° 44’ 
South, long. by London rate164° 46’ 00" E. ; by Port Chalky 163° 11’ 
15” E. Lunar at 2 o’clock agrees with Port Chalky time, Temp. at 
noon 42°. The weather continuing moderate but very thick to tle end, 

llth. Thick. At1 o'clock a.m., had to hoist out a boat to tow the 
vessel clear of an iceberg which we were close to, but could not see, 
and no wind. At 11 a.m. cleared, and saw the land: bearing about 
W.S.W. and of a-tremendous height, I_should suppose at least 12,000 
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feet, and covered with snow. At noon, temp. 42°, we had a very 
indifferent observation, which gave the lat. 66° 30’, and it immediately 
came on thick. 


12th. This morning the weather clears and thickens occasionally. 
At 2h a.m. saw the land bearing S.S.E. about 10 miles. The west 
point of the west island bore W.N.W. At 8h land completely ice 
bound. At noon, temp. 35° tacked and worked in shore for harbour 
or beach. At 4h p.m. abreast of the small island, the eastern island 
now ata different bearing appeared a large one, lat. by acc 66° 22’, 
long. 163° 49’ E. At 6 p.m. went on shore in the cutter’s boat at the 
only place likely to afford a landing ; but when we got close with the 
boat, it proved ohly the draw back of the sea, leaving a beach of 3 or 
4 feet at most, Capt. Freeman jumped out and got a few stones, but 
was up to the middle in water There is no landing or beaches on 
this land ; in fact, but for the bare rocks where the icebergs had broken 
from, we should scarce have known it from land at first, but as we 
stood in for it, we plainly perceived smoke arising from the mountain 
tops. It is evidently Volcanic, as the specimen of stone, or rather cin- 
ders will prove, The cliffs are perpendicular and what in all probability 
would have been valleys and beaches, are occupied by solid blocks of 
ice, I could not see a beach or harbour, or any thing like one. Return- 
ed on board at 7h. and got the vessels safely through the drift ice 
before dark, and ran along the land. 


March 2nd. This day is ushered in with hard squalls, snow and 
sleet. At 8, more clear, got sights for chronometer, At noon temp. 35° 
latitude observed 65° 00’ S., Longitude by acc. 122° 44’ EB. p.m. 


strong winds with snow and sleet. At8h more clear, saw the appear- 


ance of land. Hove to, surrounded by drift ice, the water became 
smooth all at once. 


3rd. This morning tolerably clear, stood through the drift ice to the 
southward. At 8h. a.m. found ourselves surrounded by icebergs 
of immense size, and to the S.W. the ice was completely fast, and 
every appearance of land at the back of it; but on getting through the 
ice to it we could not steer to the westward, but had to steer N. b. E. 
along the edge of the packed ice. Another proof of it being land, was 
the fact of the rapid increase of the variation, which on this day was 
44° 11’ westerly. p.m. strong breezes and clear to the end, lat. this 
day obs. 65° 10’, lon. by acc. 118° 30’ E. | 


4th. We have moderate but cloudy weather this mornmg. At 
noon, temp. 31°, lat. 63°56 obs. S. lon. by ace. 116° 11’ E.  ¥.M. 
at 4 got sights for chronometers. Strong winds and cloudy to the end 
with strong N. W. sea. Hove to. At Qh surrounded by ice. 


4 
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Abstract of Magnetic Variations, observed on board the schooner 
Eliza Scott, Cap. Balleny, 1838 and 9. 


oO ‘ © e 
Lat. 38 56 S. Long. 20 37 E. Var. 29 OW. 
36 58 3l 42 29 58 
37 0 39 16 Az. 81 56 
37 14 41 40 28 41 
45 54 160 10 Az. 14 53 E 
67 O 178 #O Az. 27 57 
67 O 177 30 Amp. 33 25 
68 0 173 O 36 «60 
63 36 141 20 17 52 
64 30 132 12 Amp. 14 54 W 
65 10 118 30 44 11 
62 10 113. O 42 2] 


RamsBizs at Home. 
Liverpool 8th. July 1839, 
My dear Mr Editor, 

As I am inclined to think that a short account of a six weeks 
ramble at home may not be un-acceptable to your readers, and perhaps 
help to amuse those who are absent on their ‘‘ Nautical Rambles” 
abroad, as well as to remind them of ‘Old England’s” happy shores, 
—I venture to offer you the result of my observations, which will be 
continued as I move along, as you may perhaps consider them not un- 
worthy of appearing in the pages of your admired and useful little work. 

Leaving London on the morning of the 6th, I arrived at Liverpool 
the same evening, and though it cannot be called slow travelling to be 
in London at 9 o'clock and here at 7, still there appeared to be much 
delay, and we seldom seemed to go at great speed. This quite bears out 
the opinion I have heard you express as to the progress which may yet, 
in all probability, be made in steam conveyance: JI entertain but 
little doubt, that a few years hence, a whole day spent on the road from 
London to Liverpool, will be considered very slow work. At Birming- 
ham, where we stopped about twenty minutes, we found aspacious room 
reserved for us with several long tables absolutely groaning under the 
weight of refreshments of all kinds, and it was not a little amusing to 
see the vast numbers of people (who sallied from the coaches, like a 
swarm of bees from their hive) sitting down and demolishing the viands 
with such surprising rapidity, that their very life seemed to depend upon 
that meal, which was far more likely to be the death of some of them. 
To-be sure, the horn of the mail is quite enough to choke any man, 
but the sound of the bellon a rail-road, in the ears of a hungry man at 
his dinner, is not to be described. The driver ofthe mail may at least 
have a spark of humanity left; he may wait a few minutes, and the 
guard may favour one with two or three blasts of his bugle ; there is a 
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hope—not so with the railway—the bell rings, the passengers rush to 
their seats, and woe to that unhappy man who has his mouthful at the 
moment. 

I had heard much about an hotel facing the river, and driving in that 
direction was conveyed to the Mersey Hotel—the only one near the 
water. The exterior was well enough, but the Coffee Room was so 
full of skippers, to say nothing of the fumes of Tobacco and oceans of 
Brandy and water, that it was of course quite out of the question for a 
“‘Middy ashore” to think of staying there; accordingly I shaped my 
course at once for the Queen’s Arms where I now am. 

The first thing that strikes a stranger on his arrival at Liverpool must 
unquestionably be the Docks, which are of great extent and full of 
shipping, so full that one not only wonders how these Fleets cf our 
Merchant Princes contrive to get in, but still more how they are to get 
out again. They are from all parts of the woril, and bound to all parts, 
but the greatest proportion of Foreign Ships are Americans. These are 
generally speaking finer Vessels than our own, theugh I am no great 
admirer of their wall-sided shape. The new York Packets are beautiful 
vessels and the fittings in the cabins of the most handsome descrip- 
tion, the panels being generally of satin and rose wood. The Docks 
stretch far beyond the limits of the town, of which they are immediate- 
ly m front, and are approached fromthe river by spacious basins of good 
masonry, connected with each other by a river wall of fine workmanship ; 
and the Quay, were it not for the interruption of the basins, would 
form a beautiful promenade, some parts of it being 70 or 80 yards in 
breadth. As it is, one portion extends about six or seven hundred yards 
alongthe river in an uninterrupted line, protected with a parapet wall. 
This part however does not seem to be much frequented, being rather 
too low down and away from the spot where the several steamers receive 
and land their passengers, the great source of amusement to all idle 
folks, here as elsewhere. It runs parallel with the ‘‘ Princes Dock,” 


which is entirely enclosed within walls, and altogether I consider it far ~ 


superior to the other docks, though not covering quite so great an 
area perhaps as the ‘‘ Queen’s Dock.” On either side are long sheds 
under which vessels land their cargoes. All{the docks have these sheds, 
which are very eommodious and of great utility. Beyond the Princes 
‘dock towards the mouth of the Mersey, and at present the first docks 
on entering the river, are two which are used entirely for steam vessels, 
and I have never seen so many congregated together,—most of 
them large, powerful vessels. 

I am afraid you will say that Iam a bad hand at a description, having 
begun at one end, and must needs retrace my steps to the other, but 
you must make every allowance; the fact is there is little to be said oi 
the other docks, except it be that they are all remarkably fine, and on 
ENLARGED SERIES.—NO,11.—voL. FoR 1839. .4yY 
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less crowded with shipping, chicfly of a smaller class, and behind them 
stands an extensive and lofty range of warehouses. - 

They are now carrying the river wall beyond the furthest extremity 
of the docks, as far as a little Bay near the entrance of the river, where, 
at low water, there is a fine sand, and numerous bathing machines are 
drawn up at the head of it. It does not however appear to have 
become a ‘‘ watering place” being so near the town that the Inhabi- 
tants have only to drive out to the spot, and having enjoy ed their dip 
in the sea to return to their own homes. 

It is almost superfluous to say that the Mersey is a beautiful river 
and yesterday, being Sunday, it was as lively as Old FatherThames him- 
self. The little steamers to Seacombe, Birkenhead, Woodside, Rock 
Ferry, and other favourite places, on the opposite side of the river, were 
plying backwards and forwards all day long,—crowded with: passengers, 
thick as they could stow, rivalling in numbers the Gravesend steamers 
on a Monday morning in Midsummer. At low water the landing stairs 
were crowded to the water’s edge with people, eager to jump on board 
the moment the vessels came alongside, and policemen were stationed 
at the foot with a rope, to prevent the folks from pushing one another 
into the river; no enviable position with such a press behind them. 
The Quay above was not less crowded with lookers on. It was really 
a curious sight, and this continued all the afternoon, for as soon as one 
boat was off, there was another alongside ; every one seemed good 
humoured and to enjoy themselves. 

In the evening about nine o’clock the boats were bringing back the 
gay parties, and it was somewhat amusing in more than one to seea 
giz on the deck and the horse standing quite at his ease among the 
passengers, accustomed to it no doubt, and a quiet animal: there was 
little room however for a kick, even if there should chance to have been 
one left in his jaded limbs. One man had his nag saddled and bridled, 
and when the steamer arrived quietly led him out, and trotted off to 
- his home. The river is of course a more busy scene on the Sunday, but 
on other days these little steamers are crossing to the Cheshire side 
every quarter of an hour, conveying passengers at 2d.a lead. These, 
added to the usual quantity of shipping, afford much amusement to 
idlers like myself. A visit to the opposite bank should not be omitted- 
The town with some of the lofty spires of its Churches, many of which 
are noble edifices, peeping as it were through the Forest of shipping 
in the Docks, presents a most imposing appearance. 

Observing in my rambles Her Majesty’s Mail steam Packet ‘ Medusa’ 
in one of the Docks, I made a_ point of going over her. She is a fine 
Boat of about 1000 tons, with engines of 300 horse power, by Faw- 
cett and Preston. There are two other vessels precisely similar to her 
the ‘Merlin’ and ‘Medina’, all built at Pembroke dock-yard, after the plan 
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of our intelligent Surveyor of the Navy, SirWilliam Symonds, expressly 
for this station, the latter not yet completed. The internal fittings of 
the cabins are as elegant as the arrangement of them is judicious. 

These vessels carry the Mails to Dublin in the day, on the arrival of 
the train which leaves London at night, andI am sorry to find upon 
enquiry that the plan does not answer to the Government in a financial 
point of view, and that the Company’s vessels, which start in the 
evening on the arrival of the day train from London, carry nearly all the 
passengers, frequently having upwards of 70 or 80 on board, while the 
Government vessel seldom carries above 20. I hope some other 
arrangement may be made; it is a pity that these noble vessels should 
be nearly deserted. 

I must now say something about the town itself, which presents no 
less lively and busy a scene than that on the river. I assure you there 
appears to be almost as much traffic here as in London; indeed with a 
population of 165,175 souls (according to the last census taken in 
1831,) it could not well be otherwise; as many people bustling about, 
and as many carts, cabs and omnibusses, but not many carriages. 


Some ofthe streets are handsome, wide and well built. Castle 
street, in which my Hotel is situated, is perhaps one ofthe finest. At 
the top of this street stands the Town Hall, a very handsome building 
both inside and out, possessing among other elegant apartments 
a superb ball room: from the summit is seen a beautiful panorama 
which well repays one for the trouble of ascending: the town 
stretched immediately beneath, the noble river crowded with shipping, 
the pretty banks on the Cheshire side, and the Welsh mountains beyond 
form a very pleasing picture. At the bottom of the street stands the 
Custom House, a large massive building recent!y finished, a portion of 
which is occupied by the Post Office. Lord street, John street, and many 
others are also fine streets. Immediately behind the Town Hall there 
is a quadrangle called the Exchange Building, and in the centre stands 
a ‘‘ Nelson Monument”, which I cannot say that I altogether admire. 
Nelson is represented dying in the arms of victory who is placing 
a wreath upon a sword, which he holds extended above his head, others 
being placed there already, figurative of his former conquests. He 
is resting against a flag which conceals the loss of his right arm, and 
on his left is another flag from the folds of which Death is revealed 
with his hand extended and placed on Nelson’s breast; it is not pleasing’ 
a skeleton being anything butan agreeable object in a Public Monument. 
The figures are in bronze, placed upon a circular pedestal, at the foot of 
which are four other figures in chains. There is only one other statue 
that I am aware of in Liverpool, an equestrian statue, also in bronze, 
by Westmacott, to commemorate the fiftieth Anniversary of the accession 
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of the good old King George the 3d. It is a fine statue,and I have heard 
that Chantrey has pronounced it to be one of the best in the kingdom. 

There are some pretty gardens at Liverpool, to which the public are 
admitted upon ordeis. The Botanic garden is a very nice place, full of 
beautiful plants. The Zoological Gardens are laid out very mnch in the 
same manner as the Surrey gardens in London, and seem to be an im- 
mitation ofthem. They can boast ofa Mount Vesuvius, the very one 
I believe that was in London last year, and Mount Hecla will no doubt 
find its way down so soon as it shall have finishsd its awful devastations 
at the Surrey. There are also two Cemeteries, both very pretty pieces 
of ground, one called the Necropolis which is kept in beautiful order 
with fine gravel walks, shrubberies, and flower gardens. ‘The other, 
where poor Huskisson, who was killed at the opening of the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway, lies buried, seems as ifcut out of the rock, 
‘the spot having I fancy originally beena stone quarry. 

I must not take leave of this busy thriving place without mentioning 
the Market Places, one of which ‘‘ St. John’s Market”, ss on a very 
extensive, scale, and is said to occupy nearly two acres of ground ; it 
is under a roof scarcely less elegant, and something resembling that of 
which one has often heard, the Excercise House for the troops, at 
Moscow, the largest roof in the world, resting upon nothing but its walls, 
that of the Market being supported by rows of iron pillars, These 
Market places appear to be well supplied with all the necessaries as well 
as luxuries of life. 

Hoping that I shall not have tired you with the little sketch I have 
attempted to give you ofa place so interesting from its vast commercial 
importance, 

I beg to subscribe myself, 
Your obedient Servant, 
A Mippy Asuore. 


DaNGERs 1N SPENCERS GULF—SouTH AUSTRALIA. 


Port Adelaide, April 5, 1839 

Gentlemen.—On returning from Port Lincoln in the Dorset, I dis- 
covered two shoals not laid down in the charts of Spencer's Gulf. 
Their bearing from the most northerly of Gambier island, according to 
Captain Robertson, is N. N. W., the nearest shoal distant about 23 
miles ; the other is 3} miles further off, and apparently level with the 
water’s edge. The sea breaks heavily over them. 

Jam, gentlemen, yours, 
Rogpert Topp. 
To the Editors of the S, Austr. Gagctt 
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We have extracted the foregoing from the Shipping Gazette, and 
refer our readers to p. 644 of our volume for 1837, wherein they will 
find these shoals specified, and caution given, respecting the naviga- 
tion of Spencers Gulf, in the absence of that critical knowledge of its 
hydrography, which is so essential to the safety of shipping. 





Frazer Bank.—Dalkey Island, Ireland, 


In our July number (p 504) we gave the earliest notice of a newly 


discovered bank, on the coast of Ireland by Lieut. Frazer R.N., em- 


yloyed in the survey of that coast. The position of this bank having 
been accurately determined, and the depths on it examined by that offis 
cer; we are now enabled to lay the result of his observations before 
our readers, in the following sailing directions. 


As many vessels in beating up for Kingston or Dublin, within the 
great banks, stretch well over into Killiney Bay, in order to catch the 
young flood, which makes along this coast generally from an hour to an 
hour and a half before it islow water by the shore; they will do well to 
observe the following directions toavoid Frazer bank. It commences 
about two thirds ofa mile from the south end of Dalkey island and is an 
irregular shaped accumulation of fine speckled sand, more than a mile 
in length, and nearly a quarter in breadth, lying N. N. E. and S. S.W. 
The depth on it varics from 3 to 5 fathoms, but on its shoalest part 
which is about one third of a mile from the northern end, there is not 
more than 16 feet water. 

Shilmartin (which is the western high peak of the hill of Howth) kept 
on the centre of the Muglins, will lead over the top of this bank. 

To clear it tothe eastward, keep the Muglins half way between Dal- 
key Island and Shilmartin bearing, N. b. E. 

Shilmartin shut in on Dalkey island will clear it on the western side. 

Shilmartin on Dalkey tower leads inside in the deepest water. 

To clear it on the south side, keep Carrigalligan on with the third 
Martello tower south of Mapas obelisk, bearing west. 

Between the north end of this bank and Dalkey Island, the water is 
deep. | 

There is uneven ground, extending nearly two miles to the south- 
ward, but there is not less than 6 or 7 fathoms over any part of it. 


The sea breaks very heavily on this bank in easterly or southerly 
gales. | 
G. A. Frazer. Lieut. R. N. 


_N.B. The compass bearings are magnetic. 
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Tue MERCHANT SERVICE. 


Having lately perused with pleasure the letters of various correspon- 
dents of the Nautical, particularly that of the ‘‘ Master of a British 
Merchant ship,” relating to the utter inutility of the late Act of Par- 
liament, called Sir James Graham’s, for the regulation of merchant 
seamen, instances, of which, are constantly qccurring : I will relate one 
which latterly came under my notice in a foreign port. 

Going into a port in South America, J asked the pilot, when he 
came on board, whether any British vessels were in the harbour. He 
replied ‘‘ one,” a schooner; she has been here a long time ; has been 
some time ready for sea, but cannot sail on account of some disturbance 
with the crew.” So soon as our anchor was gone, I immediately cast 
my eyes round for the schooner, and recognized her by her build and 
appearance, There she was, a fipe vessel, but apparently neglected. 
Forward on the windlass I could see three sailors comfortably seated 
smoking their pipes : aft, on the quarter deck, walked a figure without 
either hat or jacket, in the heat of a vertical sun, and no awning, his 
hands folded, and head hanging down;—this, I afterwards discovered, 
was the master, almost broken-hearted at the dilemma in which he was 
placed. I went on shore and called on the consul, who informed me 
of the circumstances connected with the schooner’s crew, and the same 
evening they were confirmed by the master, who came to pay me @ 
visit, himself sculling the boat. There were on board, as crew, four 
sailors who were all combined together, viz. the cook, (a poor worn out 
negro, who remained neutral,) and the master and mate, the latter a 
young man. The four sailors had acted in a most violent manner dur- 
ing the whole passage, every day becoming worse, until their arrival in 
harbour, After considerable delay the cargo was discharged, the ves- 
sel ballasted, and ready for sea ; but on attempting to proceed the mas- 
ter found that his own crew were not of the same way of thinking as 
himself—they refused to work, ascribing no satisfactory reason; at the 
same time behaving in a most insolent and riotous manner, The master 
went and complained to the consul ; the men were sent for, but refused 
to come; at length soldiers were sent to bring them. On the consul 
inquiring into the circumstances, they could allege no satisfactory 
reason for their misconduct. Atthis time they were nearly drunk, a state 
in which they generally contrived to be, during their stay in port. The 
consul told the master all he could do, was to send them to prison; 
they were therefore sent on board the receiving hulk of the government 
ofthe country. At the same time an expedition was fitting out, and 
these same men, were told in prison, that if they would work at rigging 
and sails, they would be well paid, and have plenty to eat and drink ;— 
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they did so occasionally, looking out of one of the receiving ship's 
ports, and calling insolently to the master of the schooner, and 
seemed to enjoy themselves. 


However, here was avery pretty situation fot the master of this 
Vessel, not a single man was to be procured in the port where he was, 
‘nor any port near from whence they could be had. Moreover, according 
to this precious piece of Legislation, he could not leave them, even 
supposing men could have been procured, excepting with their own 
consent, All this time the schooner lay at the mercy of the violent peri- 
odieal gales, which were then blowing, without a crew to protect her. 
The master waited several days, thinking they would get tired, but no 
message was sent either to Consul or Master; I then went on board 
the hulk, and found them as I anticipated, if possible, more hardened 
in their wickedness. The master theh at the request of the consul, 
resolved to take them on board, the Consul gave them a lecture on 
obedience, sent them on board, and so soon as they came they told 
the master they would see him d d before they would do any- 
thing. He then very properly refused them provision. From my 
vessel, [ saw these same rascals go aft with their knives in their hands 
and take provisions from the casks, daring the master to prevent them, 
Next day they demanded money to go ashore, and when refused, took 
the only boat by force, went ashore and returned next day, when they 
were tired. The consul said he could do nothing further than again 
imprison them, which had already proved of no avail. 





A British Frigate was lying not far distant. I advised the master to 
go on board,state the circumstances, and ask assistance; he did so: 
after a delay of two days, a Lieutenant came on board the schooner, 
examined into the matter, said he would report it to his Captain, and 
the latter told the Consul, he was not authorised to interfere. The 
master of the schooner, a good-natured man, was almost distracted, 
after another few days passed away and no relief, I told him if he was 
willing to proceed to sea with them, I would endeavour to assist him 
out of the harbour. He said he would willingly go,thinking no doubt they 
would get better. I then told him to go on shore for his papers; in the 
Meantime on my own personal responsibility I took my pinnace, se- 
cond mate and four men, and went on board the schooner. When 
the schooner’s people saw me coming, they went below. I was however 
prepared, I told my second mate to go forward ‘and call them up, and 
ifthey refused to come, to pass a rope’s end down and haul them up. 
I was even determined if necessary to inflict corporeal punishment. 
The threat however was enough; they came up with apparent alacrity, 
seeing [ was determined, proceeded to unmoor, and with the assistance 
of my crew, the schooner was soon at sea. 
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The business however did not end here : the schooner was bound to 
a- port about 250 miles along the coast, to load cargo, to which port 
in about a week afterwards I followed her, inthe vessel under my 
command. On my arrival I saw the schooner, discharging ballast, 
On meeting the master he told me, the same misconduct was still going 
on. While in the Consul’s office the day following my arrival, three of 
the same crew of the schooner came in, all nearly drunk. After some 
delay they managed to inform him who they were, and that they came 
on shore to complain against the Master, for not giving them grog 
enough. The Consul here was a different man, from the last one they 
dealt with ; he is a clever shrewd man of business, determined to support 
Masters of Vessels, when in the right, and that on his own responsibi- 
lity, as he his perfectly aware there is no lawto bearhim out. He im- 
immediately questioned them thus: you are part of the crew of the 
schooner? yes ; did your master permit you to come on shore? No; 
did he allow you to take the boat? No. Then you have done wrong, 
you have contravened orders, acted in a mutinous manner, and unless 
you immediately return to your duty, I will send you to jail. They 
insolently replied, they did not care, they would not go on board. 
Soldiers were immediately sent for, and they were obliged to use force 
to drive them along. As they were passing along the beach to the 
jail, one of them run into the water, and swam off to the skooner, 
where he held on to the cables, the master refusing toallow him to come 
aboard: the soldiers followed him and took him into the boat : he 
watched an opportunity, and snatching a musket from one of them, 
dealt several blows before he was overpowered, and put in jail, Next 
morning while I was calling on the doctor, a soldier came to request 
his attendance at the jail. I accompanied him, and there we found this 
same man in a dangerous stage of yellow fever, no doubt the effects 
of his imprudence the day before. Again I visited him with his master 
in the afternoon ;_ he was evidently very ill, and making an attempt to 
think of another world, he actually asked me for a bible ; it was pro- 
- cured, and part of it readto him. Next morning I followed his body to 
the grave, and read the funeral service over it, 

Now Sir, all this is true, strictly true, I can prove it by undoubted 
evidence. And does it not call loudly for remedy, are such scenes as 
these to be allowed to go on? debasing our sailors, and lowering the 
character of our nation. Will those good people at home, who are 
attempting to make saints of-sailors, continue to uphold a system of 
legislation, which permits such conduct as this? Was not this’ man’s 
life sacrificed in this world, and his soul in all probability lost in the 
next, through the want of some power to restrain him at an earlier 
period, before he lad become hardened in wickedness? I am fully 
convinced, and I say it in sorrow, that unless we have some power to 
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control the’ actions of our sailors, and govern our marine, the British 
nation as a Maritime Power must soon retrograde. Let one and all 
who are interested call loudly and incessantly, until something is done.. 
Let us have a regular code of maritime law by which to govern our 
mercantile marine. Let all the codes of the various maritime powcra 
be procured to assist them, and a sufficient number of clever practical 
men could easily be found, to frame a law suitable in every way. 

_Let the first grand principle insisted on be implicit obedience to the 
commands of the master and officers; ket a regular specific quantity 
of provisions be mentioned ; give a Consul, and Captain of a man of war, 
power and oblige them to interfere, in such cases as 1 have mentioned 
of the schooner. The Captain of the frigate on examining into the cir- 
cumstances, and finding the men guilty, might have punished them at 
once, by taking them on board his vessel to serve Her Majesty for the 
space of three years, and given the schooner the same number of his 
crew? Let marine insurance be altered, on that hinges most of the 
evils to be remedied ; prevent any owner from insuring more than two- 
thirds of his property. 

Weed the merchant service of the many improper characters who 
are at present in it as mates and masters; for this purpose appoint a 
board to examine every one previous to his being allowed to holda 
situation. Let the examinations for the several grades be strict, par- 
ticularly the highest. Let all officers and masters of vessels stranded 
or wrecked appear before this board, and a strict examination take 
place as to the cause of the stranding or loss, if through misconduct, 
let them be prevented holding a like situation in future. At present 
Owners go on the principle of economy, and on account of the abuse of 
Marine insurance, and the want of examination, the man who will sail 
the vessel cheapest is preferred, without any regard to his qualifications 
or abilities. .I know at this moment many men, masters of British 
Merchant men, trading to foreign couutries, who have only £4 and £5 
a@ month as pay, and have besides any thing extra they want for the 
cabin, to purchase themselves, without a single perquisite; the only 
provisions they are allowed, being salt beef, bread, and ships rum; this 
is disgraceful, and calls loudly for remedy. ‘There are many men as 
masters of Merchantmen at present, who are quite uufit for their situation 
both as regards conduct and capacity, and who in the event of any, 
even the most simple examination, would undoudtedly be condemned. 

These are only a few hiuts, there are many other enactments which 
might be made with advantage and which would soon suggest them- 
selves to any board appointed to frame a code of laws. 

A sufficient code of laws once framed, I would. say to my brother 
masters, let each one in his individual capacity, do all that lays in his 
power, to render our profession respected and respectable: Let us re- 
ENLARGED $}RIES.—XO. 11.—voL. ror 1839, 42 
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deem the character of a master of a Merchantman, and make as rapid 
strides towards respectability, refinement and knowledge, as the officers 
of the Navy have lately made. Let our practice in all cases correspond 
with our profession ; let the officers of our vessels be prevented from 

swearing at, and using improper expressions to the crew; let the men 

always be addressed by their proper names, and all low vulgar language 
towards them be banished. Take care that their provisions are good 

and plentiful, and go far as circumstances permit, regular times appointed 

for meals ; when in a Foreign Country, if a tropical one, it is better to 
turn the people oat a little earlier and give them an bour and a half or 
two hours to dinner to avoid the heat. Attend to their health in sickness 
see that they have proper advice, and shew yourself interested m their 
welfare. Let the sabbath be a day of rest, so far as possible, both at 
sea and in harbour ; at sea, let divine service be regularly performed, 
this is ] know ofgreat benefit, even as regards the management of sailors. 
In Lrverpool and London loan libraries are now to be had. Let proper 
books always be put in their way on Sunday, you will have no occasion 
to ask them to read. If you can add any entertaining works of an in- 

structive nature, so much the better. I have been, when in a forecastle, 

amongst what would be termed a very indifferent crew, regularly kept 
reading to the others in my watch below, and had always plenty of 
volunteers to repair my clothes &c. when so employed. In harbour es- 
pecially avoid all unnecessary labour. I most strongly condemn the 
very common practice of extra washing and scrubbing on Sunday, not 

only that but holy-stoning decks, watering the ship, and scrubbing 
boats; this is always a fruitful source of discontent; besides one day 
ought to be given asa rest from labour. While abroad avoid giving 
your men liberty on Sundays; on that day, there are numerous idlers 
ashore to hook on to a sailot and spend his money, other ships compa- 
nies also are generally on liberty, all forms additional inducement to go 

astray,but let them have liberty on a working day. At sea give them half 
one day in the week, to scrub and mend their clothes, so as to prevent 
that labour on Sunday: to me Sunday is the most pleasant day in the 
week. Jn fine weather, (trade winds for instance) with the awning over 
our heads, the capstan covered with the Union Jack for a pulpit, read- 
ing the beautiful service of the English Church, surrounded by my crew 
who are clean, and attentive, I am always happy, and I think it must 
be gratifying toevery one. Let your apprentices and boys be the object 
of your particular care; make them all live aft in the half deck, in 
small vessels with the second mate and carpenter; in larger ones with 
the boatswain and carpenter ; see that they preserve proper cleanliness 
and neatness in their apparel and persons; keep them on all occasions 
as distinct from the crew as possible, In fine weather, especially on 

long voyages, let them meet for instruction in the last dog-watch 6 to 8 
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P.M. under the direction of the chief mate, and your own superinten- 
dance ; let them learn to read and write, the simple rules of arithmetic, 
and the keeping the ships way by dead reckoning in particular; if you 
have any youths of good family and education, such as are now ente- 
ring the merchant service occasionally, attend to their instruction and 
conduct. If any of the tnen choose to attend this mode of education 
so much the better, make them welcome. 

Iam afraid I am tresspassing too far on your space. If you think 
these remarks worthy a place in your Magazine, I may again troubleyou 
at some future period, on this interesting subject, and offer my brethren 
of the merchant service a few more hints from, , 

; OnE or THEMSELVES. 

P.S. Allow me to warn my brother seamen, navigating the northern 
portion of the Atlantic against icebergs and Ice islands, they are fre- 
quently met further to the eastward than is generally supposed. On 
my present passage across, onthe 18th June, 1839 I passed close to 
an ice island, about one mile in length, and from 50 to 7U feet in 
height, in lat. 40° 50’ N. long. per Chron. 48° 39’ W. 


[We have much ‘satisfaction in laying the above before our readers; not 
because it exposes a defect in the act, called Sir James Graham’s act; that 
has been doue long ago: but, because the writer has, in a temperate strain, 
pointed some valuable precepts to his brother seamen, founded on the prin- 
ciples of true religion. The defect of the law, as it concerns the discipline 
of the merchant servicc, is no less notorious, than the records of those 
transactions in merchant vessels that prove it so. Any one may convince 
himself of this fact, by perusing in the daily papers, accounts of refusal to 
do duty ; personal violence and desertion on board British merchant ships 
in almost every part of the world! Unhappily base language is not only 
common, but not considered unbecoming in them as long as duty is done. 
But why all this? whence all this disgracetyl conduct? the answer is plain, 
viz. from a total absence of self-control, and a consequent yielding to the 
sinful passions of human nature, arising from a total neglect of scriptural, 
of gospel wisdom ! And yet the poor unhappy wretch mentioned by our 
correspondent, when he had drawn down on himself the fatal effects of gi- 
ving himself over to the vice of drunkenness, he could then ask for his bible 
to verify the words of our Redeemer at his last moments, “ Seeing ye shall 
see and not perceive. and hearing ye shall hear and not understand” ! 
May,his be 9 lesson where such is needed,and may these lines induce those, 
who may be following such a course, who neglect the wholesome measures 
referred to, und above all who spurn irom them day after day, the truths of 
gospel light in that inspired book, while it is yet within their reach, may 
they be induced to apply to it in those leisure moments which a merciful 
Providence has lett them to improve. Unless they do so, hopeless are we of 
seeing them become regenerated: but if they knew the advantage which 
awaits them of studying that only book which is “‘ able to make men wise 
unto salvation, through faith which is in Christ Jesus” how soon would 
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they apply to it !! Now they do not understand, but be they overtaken by 
the result of their vicious ways, then they would read their bible!! then 
they would learn their duty to their Creator and their fellow men, then 
alas would they learn that lesson which now they neglect, but which they 
then teel they should have practised al) their lives. | 

Our correspondent, whose excellent advice we hope he will follow up, 
will find himself weleomed'in these pages; and we trust that his brother 
commanders of the "merchant service will know how to appreciate that 
advice, for MUCH rests with them in this respect. ‘The good ones we know 
will do so, but to those who are inclined to think lightly of it we would 
firmly and earnestly, in real friendship, say, ‘‘Go and do thou likewise.” 
Ed. N. M. 


We need only refer our readers to the appendix to the report on the 
wrecks of timber ships for a confirmation of our assertion regarding mer- 
chant seamen at Quebec; but we will take the following specimen (we 
were going to say of impudence added to fraud) which appeared in the 
Shipping Gazette of the 17th September, with the Editor’s remarks thereon. 


IMPORTANT TO SHIPOWNERS AND MERCHANTS. 


Mr. North attended before Mr Rushton, on Wednesday, at the police- 
office, Liverpool, on behalf of the Shipowner’s Association, one of whose 
objects it is to defend their members against unjust claims affecting the 
common interest. The case in question is one of intolerable grievance, and 
continual occurrence :—Four men, who had shipped as seamen on board 
the St. Andrew, belonging to Messrs. Wildes, Pickersgill, & Co., hence to 
Quebec and home, at the usual wages of 2/ 15s. per month, deserted at 
Quebec, shipping themselves on board Mr. Duncan Gibb’s vessel, the 
John Bolton (where vacancies had been made for them by the like scan- 
dalous desertion), for the run home, at the wages of &8/. per month—cap- 
tains, under such circumstances, being entirely at the mercy of these men, 
and obliged to pay them almost any wages they may demand. By aclause 
in the merchant seamen’s act* owners of a ship thus deserted, are enabled to 
recover from the offenders any excess of wages they may have been com- 
pelled to pay to the fresh hands hired to navigate their ship home; and 
with this object Messrs, Wildes and Co., on a former day, had summoned 
these men before the magistrate, whom he had very unwillingly dismissed 
upon the owners’ inability to prove the deserter’s signature to the ship’s 
articles of the St. Andrew, the witness (a clerk in a shipping agent’s office) 
having since absconded. The master of the John Bolton, with the lauda- 
ble desire of furthering the ends of justice us far as he could, had, in the 
meantime, witholden payment of the wages which the deserters had earned 





* Suppose the wages do not cover the excess required for fresh hands ; 
what remedy then is proposed? Jt has been tritely asked by an old cor- 
respondent .in this journal—whoever. heard of recovering damages from a 
sailor? men of such an abandoned description, as to commit these acts, 


have little more to recover from, we apprehend, than the clothes they stand 
in.—P. D, 


& 
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on board his ship, until the dispute with their former employers was settled ; 
yesterday he appeared before Mr. Rushton, on the deserters’ summons for 
the amount: and it was Mr. North’s object, upon obtaining, by cross ex- 
amination, an admission of the facts of the signatures, by the claimants, 
ot the St. Andrew’s articles, and their desertion, to have induced the ma- 
gistrate to rehear the former case. But this Mr. Rushton declared himself 
unable to do, considering that, as the previous complaint had been adju- 
dicated upon, it could not be considered on fresh evidence ; but he expressed 
himself in strong terms upon the infamous conduct of the men whose dis- 
honesty he was thus not only prevented punishing, but was in some sort 
most unwillingly compelled to reward by making the order in their favour. 
He added also, that in any future case he would doall that he could with 
propriety in aid of the shipowners, and recommended the precaution of 
having the ship’s articles in all cases, signed in the presence of a respectable 
witness, who would be forthcoming if necessary.— Liverpool Mail. 

[The foregoing case is a strong instance of the hardship imposed upon 
masters and owners of ships, by the insufficiency of the law, to adequately 
punish desertion of seamen, which has now become a serious injury to the 
mercantile service. Ashort time ago we had occasion to advert to the 
clause in the Merchant Seamen’s Act empowering owners of a ship deserted 
by her seamen to recover’ from the deserters the excess of wages paid to 
fresh lands hired to navigate her to her destination. We then believed 
that there could be no difficulty in recovering this excess of wages, provided 
the vessel in which the deserters had hired was known to the owners of the 
deserted vessel ; as upon her arrival they might attach the wages of such 
deserters for such excess of wages as their desertion caused them to pay. 
We confess we did not contemplate the difficulty which, in the above case, 
has been started ; and which, if allowed to bea valid one, must in very 
many instances render nugatory the clause of the act intended to afford 
redress to owners of merchant vessels for the injury they sustain by sea- 
“men’s desertion, as well as to punish the deserters themselves. If the 
person attesting the signature of the articles between the master and seamen 
be not forthcoming to prove such signature, there is, according to Mr. 
Rushton’s decision, no legal means of recovery. We are not prepared to 
assert that Mr. Rushton may not be, in point of law, right; but we cer- 
tainly are of opinion that he ought to have permitted evidence of the sig- 
natures of the deserters in question to have been come at, if possible, ona 
rehearing of the case of the owners of the St.Andrew, which was necessarily 
involved in the hearing of the case against the owners or master of the 
John Bolton. It was true he dismissed the first-mentioned case ; but such 
dismissal for defectiveness of evidence was no adjudication that could pre- 
vent a rehcaring of it in another form ; as was that in reality of the hearing 
of the deserters’ case against the master of the John Bolton, which grew 
out of it, that defectiveness of evidence being supplied. The refusal of the 
master to pay the men their wages, until the owners of the vessel they had 
deserted were indemnified, was both laudable and legal. The question was, 
whether they, being proved and admitted deserters, had a right to be paid 
their wages until the loss caused by their desertion should be made good. 
‘* No,” say the law and the magistrate, ‘ the loss must be made good.’, 
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“But,” say the deserters, “you must prove our signatures to the articles 
between us and the masters of the vessel we deserted, before you can re- 
cover.” Here, undoubtedly, isa difficulty, as the attesting witness is not 
forthcoming or to be found. The case breaks down, according to the 
opinion of the magistrate. The deserters having so far succeeded against 
the owners of the deserted vessel, summon the master, with whom they 
next hire themselves, and who very properly objects to paying them until 
the loss their desertion creates is made good. This is his defence; and this 
defence of necessity implies a re-opening of the first case, and the conse- 
quent right of the master to establish, if he could, the validity of such de- 
fence, by proving by fresh evidence the signatures of those men to the 
articles with the master they deserted; or, as it might be, by a point of 
law. ‘‘No,” says the magistrate, “I have adjudicated upon that which 
you set up as your defence, because I was not satisfied as to the extent of 
the evidence required, and I will not hear from you any fresh evidence, 
although upon the point upon which it is proposed to be given you rest 
your defence.” We will not arraign this decision as unjust on the part of 
the magistrate, because we can fully appreciate the difficulty in which the 
looseness of the clause regulating the mode of hiring seamen and then the still 
greater looseness of the clause enabling owners of vesselsdeserted by seamen 
to recover from such seamen excess of wages caused by their desertion, placed 
him: but we cannot but repeat our opinion, that the magistrate ought to 
have heard in the second case any additional evidence that could be ad- 
duced to establish the point at issue in both cases, the validity of the articles 
proving the signatures; for the claim of the owners of the deserted vessel, 
and the right of the master of the vessel who hired the deserters to with- 
hold the wages, until the loss they caused was made good, were_not as it 
seems,—nor, ind:ed, could they be legally disputed. 

The caution of the magistrates to masters, to have their ship’s articles, 
in all cases, signed in the presence of a ‘‘ respectable witness, who would 
be forthcoming if necessary,’’ should not be unheeded, if all magistrates 
can be expected to decide as he has done. But we would submit that no 
“‘ respectability,’ however great it may be, ofa witness, will secure him 
against casualties that may deprive the owners of the vessels of the advan- 
tage of his evidence—not to mention that death, emigration to a foreign 
land, &c., may be considered amongst such casualities ; and then, we would 
fain ask Mr. Rushton whether it would not be both just and legal to ad- 
mit collateral evidence in proof of the signature, as is done every day in 
our civil courts; such, for instance, as proving the handwriting, or, proof 
of admission to sume party of the signature having been given to the docu- 
ment. 

Upon a full consideration of the importance of this question to owners of 
vessels, we cannot but express our regret that Mr. North had not, on be- 
half of the Shipowners Association, brought this case into the Admiralty 
Court ; as then a decision would be had upon it,which would either settle the 
‘ point in dispute, or have the effect of causing an amendment of those 
clauses of the Merchant Seamen’s Act, which bear upon such cases. 
But, perhaps, the expense attending proceedings in that court deterred him 
from so doing. If such be his reason, it will readily be admitted to be a 
good and sufficient one in the case of an individual ; at the same time we 
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think, that as this is a question of ‘great importance to shipowners, Mr. 
North, acting for the association, should have appealed tothe Court of 
Admiralty, and had it there decided. 


On THE LONGITUDES OF THE PRINCIPAL MARITIME PoINTS OF TIE 
GLose—by Lieut. Raper, R. N. Sec. R. A.S. 


Sec,V, Continued from page 704. 


' Additions or corrections to the preceding. 

P. 697, line 9, for ‘‘ The difference, 3 seconds of time, is a very 
small number of observations employed,” read—is a very small quan- 
tity considering the number of observations employed, 

Same page, line 11 from bottom, for Lamoo, read Lamo. 

Ditto line 10 ditto, dele comma after ‘‘ show themselves. ” 

Ditto last line, for ‘‘ Flanders” read Flinders. 

Page 698, line 9, for ‘‘ cannot” read must. 

Ditto at No. 104, for ‘‘ Villgagnan” on this and subsequent occa- 


sions read Villacarana: 
Page 699, line 30, for Fongue here and elsewhere, read Fouque. 


Page 700, line 7, for Taskanoff, read Tarkanoff. 

Page 701, line 7, dele ‘‘ (I believe)”. 

Page 703, line 26, for Friesneker, read Triesneker. 

Ditto, 5th line, at Moute Video, join the ‘‘ and” tothe words ‘the 
same, &c.” 


* These errors, with one or two others not worth formal notice, arose 
from my not having the proofs in time for revision. 


117. C. Frio. South Extreme. 
Roussin, D. L. Sugar Loaf (Rio) 1° 11’ 6” 


South of fort Villagag. 41° 57’ 54 
Givry, Lartigue and Fouque, agreeing within 1’% 
make the D. L. Rat I. (Rio) 1° 12’ 28” 
or to fort Villag. 46” W. of Rat. I. 11142 41 87 18 
Foster D. L. fort Villagag, in 4d. : 11045 41 58 15 


We adopt the latter. 


118. C. St. Thomas. 
_ Mr. Napier (now master attendant at Malta) who during the years 
1824-5-6, made a survey of the coast to the northward of St. Ann’s 
Islands, places the Cape 1° 2’ to the E. of C, Frio, 

We therefore adopt 40° 55’ 45”. 

Baron Roussin in his survey of the coast of Brazil, did not close this 


Cape. 
_he above two points should have followed Rio Janeiro 
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We shall now proceed with the Coast of S. America, to the south- 
ward of Monte Video. 

On this Coast from the river Plate to Guayaquil, we adopt of course 
the chronometric differences of Capt. FitzRoy, which amounts to ad- 
ding 15” to all his longitudes, as our position of Rio Janeiro is to the 
westward of that determined by Capt. FitzRoy’s chronometers by this 
quantity. 


119. Port Desire. Spanish Ruins, 
King. Mar. 1829, 1.1L. M.\ id.(Rat.1.)9 ch. 22d. 9° 42’ 32” 65° 56’ 2” 


Do. Jan. 1839, D.L. do. 3ch. 22d. 9 42 22 

again 8 ch. 9 41 16 
Capt. K.adopts for this D.D. 9 42 15 85 55 45 
FitzRoy D.L. do. 17ch. 19d. [30°] 9 42 0 65 55 30 


_ Which last we adopt. 


120. Port Famine, Old Observatory on the W. side of the Port, 

King, Nov. 1826, to Jan. 27, D.L. M.Vid. 7ch. 54d. 14°44’ 36 70 58 6 
Do. April 1827, D.L. do. 10ch. 25d. [20°] 14 44 46 
Do. Aug. Sep. 1828, D.L. do. 7ch. 24d. [22°] 14 48 5 

Capt. K. adopts 14° 44’ 31” 70 68 t 
Capt. FitzRoy as appears by the next D.L. below made 

this D.L. 14° 44’ 40”, 

FitzRoy D.L. Port Desire 16ch. 16d. [47°] 5° 240” 70 58 106 
Which last we adopt. 


121. C. Horn. Summit. FitzRoy, (+16") 67° 16’ 15" 

122. The Falkland islands having been surveyed by Capt. FitzRoy, 
and the positions already published, we have no occasion to remark 
further than that, as they are connected with the Continent, we increase 
the longitudes by 15”. 


123. Deception Island, (8. Shetland). Pendulum bay, Mount 
Pond, bearing N. 20° E. 4000 feet distant. 


Foster, D. L. Port Cook (Statenland) 3° 27' 30” 
FitzRoy’s long. of Port Cook, observ. at S. W. corner, + 15” 
being 64° 3’ 0” gives Deception 60° 35’ 30” 


The southernmost point on the W. coast of the continent for which 
we have the materials for a discussion is San Carlos; but as this place 
is connected with others to the northward, which are stations of great 
importance, and which have been the subject of much discussion, it 
will be necessary to proceed first to them, beginning with Callao. 


124, Callao, Arsenal, flag-staff. 
Alex. Durand, 1710, observed, at Lima, 6 eclip. I. Sat. computed by 
M.Oltmanns 77° 7'18”", adding 7’ 10”, the D L. of Callao, 77° 14' 29’ 
Peralta, Mar. 26. 1717, and April 26, 1725, observed at Lima 
two eclipses of the moun, O!tm. (Callao) 77:17 «18 
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J. de Ulloa, 1741, 5 emers. I. Sat. Comp. by Oltm. © 97° 9 51" 
Malaspina, 1790, em. I Sat. | 77 15 82 
Humboldt, 1802, Nov.9, obs. the beginning and end of the 

trans. Mercury, computed by M. Oltmanns 77:14 8 


It may be remarked that this last result exceeds the mean of the greatest 
and least of the others, by only 34”, and falls short of the mean of all the 


others, by only 8”. 
125. Varparatso. Fort San Antonio. 
Malaspina 1790. Emers. I. Sat. correspond. obs. fort Rosario 71° 40’ 48” 


; Two others, no corresp. obs. — 71 39 51 
B. Hall, Oct. 28, 1828. Occult. 644 Scorp. 71 48 53 
Capt. Hall observed also an occultation of Antares, which was unsatis- 


factory. 
Beechey, June 1836, 19 obs. of moon clminating stars, compared with 
observations at Cambridge, Edinburgh, Paris, the C. of Good Hope, and 


the nautical almanac which gave, [27] 71 29 24 
Lartigue & Brin de Jonc,1822-3. 35 lunars (con. des tems 1827) 71 40 2 
Beechey, 1825. 60 lunars E. by Spica 4° 46™18* t 71 87 67 
Do. 60 do, W. Sun 4 46 45 
Do. Lunars E. & W. obs. at Conception 

; and referred : 7140 3 
Barral 1825, 264 lunars 71 40 33 
M. Hall (fils) do. 200 do. 71 40 16 
The mean of these astronomical position is 71 40 18 

We have the following diff. longs. between Callao and Valparaiso. 
B. Hall 1821, D.L. Callao, 5 passages 6° 31’ 12” 
Lartigue 1822 D.L. do. mean of 3 pass. 2cn. 6 80 48 
Brin de Jonc 1826-7 D.L do 4 pass. 2ch. 5 80 69 
FitzRoy 1886 D.L. do. 14ch. 25d. [16,] 5 32 15 
Kellett 1887 D.L. do. A2ch. in 10d. end7d. 6 81 45 


It will be remarked here that Capt. FitzRoy’s result exceeds the next 
below it, by 30°, and exceeds the mean of all the rest, by 1’6”. If we 
take his difference, aud apply it to 71° 40’ 18” we obtain for Callao 77° 12’ 
33”, which is 1’ 35” less than the latest long. And applying 5° 31’ 45” gives 
2’ 5” less than the same longitude. 

If again we substract from 77° 14’ 15” the mean of the longs. of Callao, 
Capt. FitzRoy’s difference, we obtain 71° 42’0”, which exceeds all the 
astronomical determinations of Valparaiso except Capt. Hall’s, 

It will no doubt be considered that the very close agreement of 
Capt: FitzRoy’s chronometric long. of Callao* with its astronomical 

position affords a strong presumption of its accuracy; at the same 
time it must be admitted that the remarkably close agreement between 
the lunars observed at Valparaiso, in different years, with the moon 
culminating stars, and the narrow limits between which all these results 
are confined, attach no small weight to the astronomical position of 
Valparaiso. Indeed it must be considered a very singular ca:e, if the 
(i oo eas 
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_ evidence is of so capricious a kind, as that it should altogether incline 
to one side of the true position, with the solitaty exception of Capt. 
Hall’s occultation. 

We shall, according to the rule we have laid down, adopt Callao 
Arsenal 77° 13’ 45", and fort Antonio 71° 41' 30”. We shall however 
return presently to the discussion of these places, because Valparaiso is 
the point which from its situation we have recommended as the second- 
arv meridian of this coast, and it appears that some uncertainty still 
hangs over its absolute position. 


126. Talcahuano, Fort Galnez. 
B. Hall, 1821, D.L. Valparaiso 1° 28’ 33” 73°10’: 3” 
Duperrey, 1822, D.L. Callao, 4ch. 15d.[6:;)4 3 4 71:10 42 


Barral, 1825, D.L. Valp. fort St. Aug. 12740 73 9 10 
Brin de Jonc. 1826-7 D. L. do. 125 26 73 6 56 
King, 1829-30, _D.L. do.11ch. 5d. 128 53 73 10 23 
Do. 18380 D.L.Port Famine 10ch.31d.2 10 6 78 8 16 
FitzRoy, Table of Positions 212 & 731015 


Which last we adopt. 


127. San Carlos. Sandy Point, (Pt. Arenas.) 

- Malaspina, 1790, obs. I. Sat. caJ. by Burg’s tables 67° 30’ 15° 
W. of Cadiz. Cadiz in 6°17' W. - 73 47 15 

L. Stokes, 1829, several sets of lunars 73 56 O 

King, Aug. 1820, D.L. Valp. = 10ch. 16d, 2°16’ 86” 78 67 6 
- Do. Dec. 1829, D.L. Talcahuano 10ch. 6d. 0 47 64 7358 9 
. FitzRoy ——-*D.L. Port Famine20ch. 274. [1"3*] 2 68 23 78 26 83 

Do. D.L. Vaip. 18ch. 12d. [275] 214 48 73 56 18 

Which last we adopt. | 

It was necessary in order to estimate satisfactorily the degree of 
dependence to be placed on this position, thus to defer the discussion 
of it. It will be perceived that the connection with Port Famine con- 
sists of two measurements only, and each of unusual length, namely, 
Capt.Kings intermediately through the station Talcahuano in 31 days, and 
Capt. FitzRoy’s directly in 27 days. Now the extreme range of Capt. 
FitzRoy’s chronometers was no less than 1= 3° upon the interval of 27 
days, and although he excludes from his final determination the most 
irregular watches, yet those which are employed, exhibit an extreme 
difference of 34° The general agreement above, however, seems to 
remove that doubt which, but for such corroboration,- might have been 
cast upon the position in consequence of the defective performance of 
the watches. 


128. Panama. N. W. Bastion. 

Malaspina, 1790, Ecl. I Sat. | 79 29' 34’ 
Occult. A Virg. Olbers. 6827298 Paris 79 31 38 
Do. a Ariet. 7 5 2715 79 28 23 
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Bauza, D.L. Chagres. (M.S.S. in the Hyd. Off.) 28'41” 79° 30° 34” 
Belcher, Feb. 1837, D.L. Chagres and Gorgona Village, 8ch. 3 passages, 
from ld. to 8d. 17 8"7 

D.L. Gorgona to Panama, 3 passages, from 
15 hours to 2d. 0" 48*7 

Which give, D.L. Chagres 1° 62°4 = 28’ 6” 79 31 9 
Captain Belcher obtained several observations of moon culminating 
stars at Taboga, which placed Panama in 79° 29’ 35”, but we are not 
altogether clear as to the value which he attaches to the computed re-. 
sults. We shall prefer the determination depending on Chagres, 
which latter place we are disposed to consider well determined, since 
the extremes of the 11 resnlts depending on places in the W. Indies 
laid down by Capt. R. Owen differ from each other only 2’ 1”. 

We adopt therefore 79° 31’ 9”. 

This places Taboga, which is a point frequently referred to by Capt. 
Belcher, in his survey of the N. W. Coasts of America, now in progress, 
and which seems to be from various statements between 4°°2 and 4°9 W. of 
Panama, in 79° 32’ 16”. 


129. Guayaquil. Arsenal. 
Malaspina, Oct. 1790, Im. e Sagitt. computed by M. Oltmanns from 


Bouvards and Maskelyne’s tables 79° 57' 47” 
6 eclips. of the moon, comp. by Oltmanns 79 58 1 
Humboldt D.L. Callao \ch. 2° 43' 30” 79 67 16 
. B. Hall, 1822, D.L. Valp. ' 68 846 - 79 50 16 
: FitzRoy (Tender) 1836, D.L. Callao to 8. extr. of City 2 39 45 
to Arsenal, 50” W. of S. extr. 2 38 55 79 52 40 
Kellett D.L. Puna (Consulate) to Callao, 10ch. 2 47 15 
Puna W. of Arsen. by 2 ch. 2 pass. 3 24 
Which give D.L. Callao and Arsen. 2 43 51 79 57 36 
Do. D.L. Panama, to Puna 10 ch. 14 d. 023 O 
Do. to Arsen. 019 36 79 50 45 


This is one of those cases already mentioned, in whicb the evidence 
seems to incline to one side, to the exclusion of the othcr. It is re- 
markable, that Lieut. Kellett makes the diff. long. between Callao 
and Guayaquil very nearly the same as M. Humboldt; on the other 
hand, as the positions laid down by the Beagle’s tender, which was 
supplied with 3 or 4 good chronometers, agree within 2°of those laid 
down by Capt. FitzRoy himself we cannot impugn that diff. long. especi- 
ally as ‘‘ Mr. Usborne carried a connected triangulation from Callao 
to Puna”—(see Capt. FitzRoy’s positions, last page but one). Again 
the position, with respect to Panama, agrees almost exactly with Capt. 
Hall’s, as determined from Valparaiso, and differs from FitzRoy’s, by 
only 2’, which is but a small quantity in places so entirely independent 
of each other. At the same time it is very unfortunate that this dis- 
cordance prevents us from employing. the measurements involving 
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Guayaquil to establish a connection between Callao and the West Indies. 

We adopt for the arsenal 79° 52’ 40”. 

We shall now return to the discussion of Valparaiso, of which the 
astronomical longitude is 71° 40° 18”, 

With regard to the diff. long. between Callao and Valparaiso, we 
are disposed to attach great weight to the result of Cupt. Hall’s five 
passages, supported as it is by two others, involving seven passages, 
and agreeing with the former to 13” and 29”. On the other side we 
have only a single measurement by Capt. FitzRoy, in the long period 
of 25 days. Lt. Kellett’s diff. long. by a large number of chronome- 
ters, in short periods of time, falls between these extremes; we shall 
therefore adopt in this discussion 5° 31’ 35” as the most probable value 
of this measurement. Adding this diff. long. to 71° 40’ 18” gives for 
Callao 77° 11' 53". If to this we apply Capt. FitzRoy’s diff. long. to 
Guayaquil (which we prefer, for reasons already given, to Lt. Kellett’s} 
or 2° 38’ 55”, we obtain for the Arsenal 79° 50’ 48”; and if from this we 
take 19’ 36”, the diff. long. according to Lt. Kellett between Guayaquit 
and Panama, we obtain 79° 31’ 12”, which is in fact coincident, with 
the position of Panama, as referred to Chagres. 

Though it would be inconsistent with the system we have adopted to 
assume these positions in prefereuce te Capt, FitzRoy’s, yet we can 
scarcely hesitate to say that the coincidence arrived at, appears to be 
more than accident, (that is supposing 19’ 36” to be true), for it will 
scarcely be disputed that the connections of Panama with Chagres, 
and of Chagres with Port Royal, are more certain, than the absolute 
positions of any places, on this coast jof America. It would be highly 
important to remove the uncertainty that exists among the me:sures 
quoted, at the earliest opportunity. 





Pabal Chronicle. 


AMERICAN ExprLorine ExprpitTion.* 


Extract from a letter to the Secretary of the Navy, from Lieut. 
Wilkes, commanding the United States South Sea Surveying and 
Exploring Expedition, dated on board the United States Ship Vin-~ 
ceunes, Harbour of Rio Juneiro, November 27, 1838. . 


I proceeded with the squadron for Madeira. We continued our. 
cruise with lisht, favourable winds, without any occurrence of import- 
ance until the 6th of September, when, being near a shoal, laid down 
on the chart'as St. Anne’s shoal, | deemed it fulfilling instructions, to 
delay sufficiently for the purpose of examining the same; and having 


* In p. 576 of our August No.,. will be found Lieut. Wilkes’s letter from 
Terra del Fuego. | 
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fully explored the locality in and near the supposed neighbourhood, by 
spreading the vessels of the squadron to embrace a large circumference 
of the ocean, nothing of it was discovered. A few hours, however, after 
leaving this vicinity, we feil in witha large cotton wood tree, 120 feet 
in length and 15 feet in circumference, which was at first reported asa 
shoal ; and it the sea had been at all rough it might, in passing, have 
been mistaken for one.* 

I have little doubt but similar trees have occasioned the frequent re- 
ports of vigias, or shoals, being in existence hereabouts. Our position at 
this time was in latitude 37° 0’ 37” north, and longitude 40° 41’ 54” west, 
and where any floating bodies drifted by the gulf stream would pro- 
bably have been deposited, as there is little or no current, and that 
variable. 

We arrived at Funchal, in the island of Madeira, on the 16th of 
September, after a pleasant passage of twenty nine days. I directed 
a party of officers to make an excursion to Pico Ruivo, the highest 
pomt in Madeira, for the purpose of ascertaming its barometrical ac- 
measurement, in regard to which, doubts have existed, owing to a disa- 
greement of those who have preceeded us. Our observations were 
conducted with great care, and the barometers used were of the best 
manufacture of Troughton and Simms. Simultaneous observations 
were made at the residence of the American consul at Funchal, who 
was kind enough to afford us every means within his reach to facilitate 
our various duties. 

The party remained on the summit of the mountain over four hours, 
which afforded us an opportunity of making a number of simultaneous 
observations, the result of which, im giving the height of Pico Ruivo, 
was as follows :—The highest point of the peak above the consul’s gar- 
den was 6,181 feet. The cistern of the barometer at the garden above 
half tide carefully levelled, was 56.6 feet. 

I feel much confidence in our result, although from the high standing 
of Captain Sabine, {t.A., I feel some hesitation in putting it forth; but 
the fact of my being supported by such high authority as Dr. Bowditch 
and Dr. Heinekar, with whom we have ditfered only seventy-three feet, 
and one hundred and sixty-three feet, induced me to believe that some 
accidental error must have occured in Captain Sabine’s observations, 
or that he was misled by his guides, and stopped short of the summit of 
the mountain, as they attempted with our party. 

It appears, also, that the different results made at three separate 
periods, and by different persons, approaching so near each other, 
would be more correct than that of Capt. Sabine, who makes a diftfer- 
ence of nearly seven hundred feet. 

We made, also, a series of magnetical observations on shore for dips 
and intensity, and established the rates of our chronometers by a por- 
table transit. We made by them the longitude of the consulate at 
Funchal, in ¥6° 54’ 11” west.t and found’ the latitude by observation 


* Capt. Vidal, r.N., in his search for Aitkin’s rock in the Onyx and 
Leveret in 1831, whose proceedings we noticed in our vol. for 1832 and his 
chart in 1833 makes a similar remark, and that Aitkin’s rock was neither 
more nor less than an old tree.—Ep. N.M. 

+ Lieut, Raper discusses the longitude of this place in our August No., p. 
545, making it 16° 54’ 45’. The present determination being chronome- 
trical will depend on the meridian measured from.—Ep. N.M. 
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to be 32° 38'11” north, all which assured me that our chronometers 
had been performing well since our departure from tle United States. 

On the 25th September, having completed all that was deemed ne- 
cessary, we sailed from Madeira, and stood to the southward, intending 
to pass over and search for the different shoals and vigias laid down in 
our track. After passing the latitude of the C Islands, we expe- 
rienced a north-easterly current of about half a mile an hour until we 
reached the latitude of Bonavista, one of the Cape-de-Verds, which sets 
in an opposite direction to the current said to prevail between these 
islands, in the longitude from 19° to 21° west. We hove to, and tried 
the current morning and evening, and always found the same result. 
The current log used was two kegs, with a distance line of five fathoms 
between them, the lower one being just loaded sufficiently to aink the 
air-tight one under the surface of the water, with the usual log line 
attached to the centre of the distance line, precluding the possibility 
of its being a surface current; besides which, the dead reckoning of 
the ship, and our observations gave the same result. On the 29th of 
September we passed into the coloured water, quite as green in appear- 
ance as that of fifty fathoms in depth, on soundings. On entering it, 
the temperature decreased one and a half degree, and rose two degrees 
on leaving it. We continued in it until the 2nd of October, having run 
a distance of 450 miles. The vessels of the squadron repeatedly soun- 
ded with from one to three hundred fathoms of line, but no bottom 
was found. 

The first reported shoal laid down on our route upon the charts was 
the Maria rock, in latitude 19° 45’ north, and longitude 20° 50’ west, 
which we stood for, and hove to, near the position, until we ascertained 
our situation correctly, by careful observations. The vessels were then 
spread and the course marked to run directly over the spot; thesurface 
of the ocean visible at the time from the squadron, was not less than 60 
miles in circumference, with every opportunity which the clear weather 
could affurd, and sufficient swell of the season to have caused breakers 
on any shoal within 15 feet of the surface. Nothing, however, was 
discovered, and no bottom could be found with 300 fathoms of line. 

The next position examined was Bona Felix shoal, said to be within 
30 miles of Maria Rock ; this we searched for in the same manner, but 
were equally unsuceessful. We then stood for the place assigned the 
Bonetta shoal, to the eastward of Bonavista, said to be in latitude 16° 
32’ north, and in longitude 20° 37’ west. We in like manner hunted 
for this, and, after exploring the locality of its position on the chart, I 
steered on the course of its reported bearing, east by north from Bona- 
vista, until nearly up with the Hartwell reef, lying in sight of Bonavista 
which has, without doubt, been taken for and reported as the shoal 
called Bonetta. 

Our enquiries at St. Jago assured me that the Madeline (the ves- 
sel last wrecked) was cast away on the Hartwell reef,which they have 
reported as the Bonetta shoal.* 

I am well satisfied that the positions assigned the above three shoals 
on the chart, and their vicinity, are free from all dangers. I am of 
opinion, also, that the particular and indefatigable search made by Capt. 
Bartholomew, of her Majesty’s ship Lever, and the opportunities 





© See p 102 of our Vol. for 1837 for similar opinions: 


Saal 
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afforded me of covering, with the squadron of five vessels, so large a 
space, at the same time, ought to be sufficient evidence that no such 
dangers exist as are laid down in those positions. and should cause them 
to be obliterated from the charts. 

From Port Praya, we steered for Patty’s overfalls, as laid down in 
the chart, in latitude 11° north, and longitude 24° 30’ west, and had a 
good opportunity of examining their locality. A few rips were observed 
within a degree of the situation assigned them, but little or no current 
was found; and I feel confident in asserting that no danger exists in 
this vicinity, as we were becalmed in the position, and in close proxi- 
-mity to it for 48 hours, the squadron as usual being spread apart, and 
having a broad expanse of ocean under view. Owing to light contrary 
winds it was some days before we reached Warley’s shoal, said to be in 
latitude 5° 4’ north, and longitude 21° 25’ west. This point was care- 
fully examined, but no shoal or appearance of shoal water, or any dan- 
ger discovered. 

Our next examination was of a French sheal, said to be (as laid down 
in latitude 4° 5’ north, and longitude 20° 35’ west. This was also ex- 
amined and no danger or appearance of shoal discovered. From this 
point, I took advantage of the southerly wind, and proceeded west ; 
which carried me as far as 13° of west longitude, and over the position 
assigned the shoal by the French hydrographers, to enable me to cross 
the equator eastward of the 17th degree of west longitude. We suc- 
fecded in crossing the equator in that longitude on the 5th of Novem- 
ber, and then stood for Triton’s bank, said to be in latitude 00° 32 
south, and longitude 17° 46’ west. When within a short distance of 
its position, the squadron hove to, for the purpose of ascertaining our 

osition accurately; after which a course was steered nearly west. 

eing at that time well to the eastward, we ran on line due east and 
west over it; the vessels of the squadron being spread about three 
miles apart, on a line north and south. We did not, however, find it 
in our progress, or any bottom or indications of soundings ; no disco- 
louration of water was visible, or change of temperature, although the 
line extended 30 miles east and west of its reported position ; after 
which we again stood to the north, and ran over a vigia as laid down on 
the charts, but none such was found in existance. 

Our next examination was forBouvert’s Sandy island, which was in 
like manner carefully searched after, in and around its position as laid 
down on the charts, but our search was equally unsuccessful, Finally, 
search was made in and about latititude 2° 43’ south, and longitude 20° 
35’ west, extending to the north north-west of this-point a distance 
of thirty miles hereabouts, having been assigned as the situation of the 
submarine volcano reported by Admiral Krusenstern, which it was 
supposed might have left a shoal. This locality was twice run over in 
different directions, and carefully examined, with the squadron in open 
order, but none such was found in existence. 


Lieutenant Hudson, of the Peacock, having separated from me on 
the 16th of October, proceeded on a different course in search of the 
same shoals which we were looking for, but was equall unsuccessful in 
finding any, as appears by the following extract from his report to me, 
which affords further evidence, if it were needed, of their non-existence. 

‘‘ Having separated from you on the 16th of October, it was not 
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until the 23rd, that I had worked up to the Warley’s shoal; and at 8 
o’clock that night I was directly on the spot where it was laid down on 
the chart. We placed good lookouts, and kept our patent lead going 
for fifty miles before reaching the location of this shoal as laid down on 
the chart; also observing our drift at night, in hopes of sweeping over 
it at early daylight. I continued cruising in this vicinity in various 
directions, getting casts of lead in from 50 to 100 fathoms, without 
finding bottom. I now continued my examination, and after having 
swept over a circle of 40 or 50 miles in ditferent directions, am_per- 
fectly satisfied that Warley’s shoal exists no where in the neighbourhood 
laid down on the chart. I then proceeded for the French shoal with 
the wind ahead, (south by west,) where | arrived on the 25th of Octo- 
ber, and continued cruising all the following day, witha fine breeze, 
immediately over the location of the shoal, as laid down, and in every 
direction for miles in its vicinity. After thus thoroughly searching the 
English locality of this shoal I directed my course for the French 
position, seventy-six miles distant, making nearly an east ccurse, witle 
lookouts, and the lead going, until ] had run immediately over and 
around the spot, sailing in various directions, a distance of forty miles, 
without effect. 1 then made the best of my way for the Triton bank, 
with the wind veering and hauling from south-south-west, to south 
south-east, and passed the equator on the night of the 31d November, 
in longitude 17° 40° west, and continued over and around the locality 
of that bank, until the morning of the 5th, getting casts of the lead 
during the time in from fifty to two hundred and fifty fathoms, up and 
down, without finding bottom. I have in our search fully satisfied my- 
self, and hope our examination will prove eee so to you, and all 
others, that these shoals do not exist.’ 

Thus, sir, we have effected the examination of the supposed position 
of eleven shoals or dangers, which have occupied their places on the 
charts, much to the alarm of navigators. And I sincerely trust that the 
result of our endeavours and diligent search, with the exertions hereto- 
fore made by others, will be sufficient to cause them to be obliterated 
from the charts, as there are already real dangers sufficient to 
awaken the watchfulness of the navigator without his being harassed 


with imaginary ones. 


Tue Bung Liout.—As it appears likely, that, the late mprovements 
in obtaining light, will be introduced into our lighthouses (a purpose 
for which their “adaptation i is peculiarly desirable,) and as the new light 
has been soine time in course of being applied at Orfordness; we lay 
before our readers the following extracts from the report of the commit- 
tee, appointed to enquire on its merits, that they may form some idea 
of its nature and qualities. 

Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney called in and examined. 

1. Will you explain to the committee the nature and describe the 
rationale of this Lude light as it has been called ’—The light is pro- 
duced by introducing oxygen into the interior of the flame. An ordi- 
nary flame is hollow, the exterior part only being ignited by the 
atmosphere ; the interior part is unburnt, containing vapour of oil and 
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carburetted hydrogen, which forms the interior of an ordinarv oil flame 
having a cylinder or cone of flame round it. 

Are you speaking of an Argand flame ?—No; a common oil flame. 
My light is prodaced by oxygen, admitted into the bubble or interior 
of flame. The oxygen strikes the nascent carbon and vapour of oil as 
it is distilled, and produces an intense light. The difference between 
that and an Argand lamp is, that one has oxygen in the interior, and 
the other has common air. The Argand burner consists of two flames, 
one within the ether; the common lamp has but one, and this consti- 
tutes the difference between the common ordinary lamp and the 
Argand burner. : 

What do you mean by two plates of flame ’—Plates or cylinders 
more properly speaking. Two atmospheric flames, consisting of one 
on the outside and the other on the inside. # 

And what between?—Vapour of oil and carburetted hydrogen 
between the two flames. 

Then the lamp, as you have used it, is an Argand lamp with the 
oxygen in the interior‘—My burner consists of two flames also, but 
without common air in the interior. 

What is the form of the oil lamp you have ?—It is the form of a 
small Argand. 

Then you throw the oxygen on the outside ?—The inside; the out- 
side or atmospheric flame acts as a retort in distilling the combustible 
matter. The light produced is from the vivid ignition and more perfect 
combustion of the carbon, and the light is in direct ratio with the 
quantity of disengaged unburnt charcoal: 

Have you made any experiments to test the intensity of the light 
with the use of oxygen compared with the common air ?—Yes, we have 
made a number of experiments at the Trinity-house with a view to 
ascertain the quantity, intensity, comparative expense, practicability, 
and certainty of duration. 

Will you explain in succession the result of those experiments as to 
mtensity, quantity, expense, &c.?—It would be well to state that we 
have no standard of light at present ; that is generally admitted ; let us, 
therefore, take an Argand burner seven-eighths of an inch diameter, 
burnt with atmospheric air, asa standard of light; a Bude light of 
one quarter of an inch diameter produces a light equal to two such 
Argand burners. 

What is your mode of trying it?—By a photometer. 

What is the principle of the photometer ?—Shadows. 

The equal intensity of the sliadows ?—Yes. 

Have you compared an Argand burner of seven-eighths of an inch 
diameter, or your Bude light of a quarter of an inch diameter, with the 
light of a wax candle ?—No, I have not myself; 1 conceive about five, 
the accepted quantity of wax lights equal to a standard Argand burner 
of seven-eighths of an inch diameter. 

You talk of intensity and you talk of quantity; what distinction do 
you draw between them ?—The term intensity applies to express con- 
centrated quantity; the quantity of light supposed to be condensed in 
@ certain size. 

You cannot measure light by its intensity ?—By its quantity; the 
tenn intensity is an expressive phrase ; it means quantity in a given size. 
Suppose, for instance, a light of one half a given diameter gives a light 
ENLARGED SERIES.—NO.11,—VoL. For 1839. 5 B 
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equal to another of double the diameter, the first light would be said to 
be four times the intensity of the second, the quantity being the same. 

When you refer to the diameter, you refer to the diameter of the 

light ?—-To the diameter of the flame. ‘Ten wax lights give a certain 
quantity of light, tfa light equal im size to one wax light wauld produce 
the same quantity of licht as the ten, that single light would be said to 
be ten times the intensity of one wax candle, the quantity being the 
same. : 
Have yon arrived at any law of increment by which yeu can calculate 
the increase of light by the increase of the diameter ?—The answer to that 
question involves many complex laws. Many singular results have 
lately come out; one is, that the flame ts not fally transparent, but 
occasions loss of radtation from the opposite flame, by which the quan- 
tity issuing from a certain sized flame ts much modified by the curve ; 
but in practice it may be said to inerease as the diameters. 

Is the oxygen easily produced, and can it be supplied in large quan- 
tities in case of its being required ?— Yes, it can very easily be produced 
from the manganese mines in Devonshire, Cornwall, and Warwickshire ; 
and Cumberland, in large quantities; manganese has hitherto been 
used almost entirely for bleaching purposes, and there has been conse- 
quently a limited quantity in the market, anda limited search for it, 
but upon inquiry we find that there is an inexhaustable supply in 
Devonshire and Cornwall. | 

What is the cost per cubic foot of producing oxygen from manganese 
ona large scale ?—Taking the present price of manganese at from 8é. 
to 9/. per ton, taking the wear and tear of apparatus, the expense of 
fucl and attendance, it may be said in round numbers to be about 2d. 
a cubic foot. | . | 

What acid do you make use of?—None; simply dry distillation. 

In iron retorts ?—Yes; the expense of oxygen possibly may be redu- 
ced, as the manganese previously roasted may be used in the arts, and 
possibly for bleaching purposes, and in other ways. 

Are you aware whether a greatly increased demand for manganese 
would increase the expense of the article?—No; I think it would 
reduce it. 

How ?—The manganese being Immited in its use, occasions not exactly 
a monopoly, but it isin a few hands. J have made inquiries from 
some mine proprietors in Cornwall, and I think it may be furnished in 
London at an expense of 62. to 61. 10s. The price a good deal 
depends upon the quality: some ores of manganese are purer than 
others; some contain extraneous matters; some give 73 per cent., and 
some not so much. 

Every reduction in the price of the article would diminish the expense 
of the lights when brought into practice ?—Decidedly ; oxygen may be 
obtained also from the nitrate of potash, common nitre, but not so 
cheaply at present, nor so practicably. 

' Would that be s.fe to make use of ?~—Yes. 

You mean the nitre of commerce ?—Yes. | 

You say you use 60 burners. I want to know the actual quantity of 
oil consumed per hour by each of your burners ?—It is about half an 
ounce per hour, the Bude Burner giving light equal in quantity to two 
Argand burners. , 

You have 60 burners ; are those the burners that consume that quan- 
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tity of oil per hour ?—The quantity of oil consumed per hour is about 
three pints for the whole 60 burners. 

And each of those 60 burners is a quarter of an inch in diameter ?— 
Yes, the flame. 

Is their any difficulty in managing and preparing the gas, and light- 
ing and superintending the burners! None ; it may be managed by an 
raat | man without much previous instruction. It is managed now 
in this house by one of the carpenters I found upon the premises, who 
never had any instructions, or saw the light before it came here. It is 
.managed at the Trinity House by a carpenter, who was taken from the 
premises ; the second day he managed the light. I mention this to 
show that it is easily managed. | 

Is there any possible danger from explosion which-can arise in the 
use of it ?—None whatever. . 

Is there any thing to explode ?—Nothing. When you can inflame 
oxygen, you may set the Thames on fire ; one is just as inflammable as 
the other. 

State why this oxygen light is called the Bude light ?—The licht is 
called the ‘‘ Bude light” in reference to my residence in Cornwall, 
where the experiments were made; my name was associated with the 
lime light, which I published in 1823, and this was called the Bude 
light at the Trinity-house, by way of distinction. 

What do you understand by the Bude light ?--The light is produc- 
ed from oxygen and the flame of oil, or othcr inflammable bodies. 

A a jet of oxygen acting on the flame of oil ?—Yes. 

How long do you apprehend that your Bude-bnrner will continue 
burning without the necessity of trimming the wick ?—That depends 
upon the nature of the oil. 

Supposing it to be ordinarily good oil ?—If it is good sperm oil, it 
will run six hours without trimming ; if it 1s impure oil, it will not run so 
long ; the wick only requires to be trimmed like an ordinary Argand 
burner. 

Can it be lifted like a common Argand burner ?—Yes, 

Can the Inamp be trimmed by the superintendant without interfering 
with the light of the house ?—Yes, he merely brushes the carbonaceous 
matter which has accumulated about the wick. 

And that would not interfere with the light so as to put the house in 
darkness ?—No, only one burner would be trimmed at a time. 

Can you raise and lower the lamp itself?—Yes. To the amount of 
several feet ?—Yes. 

The gas would be conveyed in tubes! Yes, in small flexible tubes, so 
that you may move the light about at the time it is burning. 

MicnarEt Farrapay, Esq, called in and examined. 

Are you acquainted with Mr, Gurney’s light, commonly called the 
Bude light ?—I am. 

How long have you had the subject under your examination ?_Mr., 
Guiney’s lamp for three years past, and the Bude light for the last se- 
ven or eight months. 

State what experiments you have made with respect to this light ?— 
My investigations have gone to the point of ascertaining, first of all, 
the steadiness of the light, its easy mauagement, its safety and its ex- 
pense. 
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Have you made any experiments on the intensity of this light com- 
pared with the light produced from oil and other matters ?—Yes. 

Begin with the steadiness of the light ?—The lamp which Mr. Gur- 
ney furnished to the Trinity-house burns with remarkable steadiness for 
eight hours together, not requiring so much attention as an ordinary 
argand lamp for the same time; and that is a great poiat in favour of 
a lamp for the use that the Trinity-house requires. 

After eight hours, does it require any particular attention, or may not 
the period be prolonged to ten hours ?—-It merely requires that atten- 
tion to the wick and fresh cutting of it which an argand lafnp requires 
in less time, owing to the carbonizing of the summit of the wick. It 
requires attention to the state of the wick, and when it is carbonized 
at the summit it should be trimmed and restored to its first state, 

How often will it require trimming ?—I have known it bum for 4 or 
5 hours without trimming. 

But im the course of time it would require it ?—It may, or it may 
not; as soon as the light went down, the man who attended it would 
attend to the state of the cotton. 

Now as to the easy management of it?—That is included in the 
previous answer, that a man would have less trouble in attending it 
than an ordinary argand lamp. 

What person has been employed at the Trinity-house to superintend 
this light ?7—It is a man of good general information—a carpenter of 
ordinary ability, who ie perfectly competent to manage and to 
teach others with ordinary care and attention; he is the only person 
in charge of the light now in progress under the orders of the Trinity- 
house. 

Do yon think the ordinary class of persons employed to manage 
lighthouse lamps would be able to manage this light ‘—Yes. 

With regard to the safety of this light, what is your opinion ?—There 
is no fear trom this lamp, except the great heat it produces, which can 
be easily guarded against by carrying off the hot air from the burner. 

Are not these Jamps subject to the usual chance of accideat when a 
man comes at the end of four hours to trim these lamps ?—They are 
less subject to accident, because they are fixed, and the ordinary lamp 
is movcable. 

Every lamp has a depét of oil attached to it ?—The light the Trinity 
house has, consists of several elementary lamps or burners, and it de- 
pends altogether upon what Mr. Gurney arranges to supply from one 
centre. 

Each of those lamps must have its separate depot of oil attached to 
it?—No; the lamp we have at the Trinity-house worked with but one 
cistern of oil, which supplies each of the burners from one common 
centre. 

There would be one divided between 15 burners : there would be here 
eight burners to each light?—1 have not seen the bumers here. I 
conclude that each association of burners would require a separate cis- 
tern ofoil. As I have been asked about danger, Ishould say there is 
no fear of danger from explosion. 

Unless, which is not likely, the coal gas were to come in contact 
with it? That gas is not involved in the light ; there is no coal gas used 
in this light. 
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That is the only case in which this gas can explode?—There is none. 
If you brought coal gas into the house, it might explode. 

How is the manganese burnt? It is heated in close iron vessels, 
called retorts, either by coal or coke; we have used both 

They may be as distant as you please? That involves no difficulty ; 
if the gas escaped, it would pass into the fire. 

Have you been in the roof of the House of Commons?—No, I 
have not. - 

Any of this gas that escapes is not deleterious in any way ?—No; 
rather the contrary. , 

What is the expense of the Bude light compared with wax lights ?—— 
That I am not able to say; my experiments have been made with 
oil. 

Will you state the result of those experiments ?—From my own care- 
ful experiments, I make the price of the light 83d, by the argand, and 
104d. by the Bude light. 

For what ?—For the same light. 

What was it ?—It was the expense of an argand for 12. hours. 

Of any particular diameter ?— Seven-eighths of an inch; but that is 
of no consequence. 

The price of the same quantity of light by the argand 84d. and 104d 
for the Bude light ?—Yes. 

The same intensity of hght?—The same amount of light; intensity 
is another consideration, but amount includes it. 

Determined by shadows ?—Yes. 

Go on, and state the other experiments you have made? —In the 
expense of the light so given I have charged every possible expense I 
could upon the Bude light ; the interest of outlay, the wear and tear of 
retorts and ajparatus, the quantity of manganese: employed, are all 
included ; every thing but men’s wages is included in the expense 
charged upon the Bude light. 

Would the lubour of attendance be greater in the one case or the 
other, or equal ?—That will partly el agre upon the amount of light, 
because the same attendance would do for a supply of light to the 
House of Commons as fora single burner of 23 argands. 

Can you furnish us with a copy of that report ?—I would rather re- 
fer you to the ‘Trinity-house I am their servant in this matter : the re- 
port was generally to this effect, that the light was so good and so 
constant, I recommended it to them for-their use at their Lighthouses. 

Are they in use? -One is in course of erection at Orfordness, down 
the river. 

Have you compared it with the common argand burner ’—Yes. 

Can you tell the committee the comparative quantity of light given by 
the Bude light and by an argand burner ?—It is very manageable in 
that respect; we can make a single burner give a variation of light 
from one to two and a half. 

What is the treatment in erder to increase or. diminish the quantity 
of light ?—The adjustment.of the supply of fuel and then of the oxygen 
enables you to have a great command over the lamp in that respect ; 
the lamp | have burned, which gave a light of 20 argands for 12 hours, 
burned in that time six pints and four-tenths of oil, and 64 cubic feet of 
oxygen. I find thatis the best proportion. 

How many burners had that lamp ?—That, I think, was 15. 
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Do you mean the one at the Trinity house? Yes. 

Are there not 17 in the one at the Trinity-house? There may be, I 
am not sure. I have not the number of burners down here. 

You say equal to 20 argands, of what diameter ?— Seven-eighths of an 
inch, but, take light for light, is better. These burners are more than 
a quarter of an inch in diameter but that does not matter at all. 

According to that comparison, the intensity of each burner was at 15 
to 20? In that case I could burn that lamp equal to 40. There is 
such power over the lamp we can increase it to almost any intensity. 

Cun the Bude light be used without consuming any oxygen in the 
body of the house which is used in breathing ?— Yes, very easily. It 
can be easily arranged so as to make* no demand upon the air of the 
house for its combustion. 

Would not in that case the air of the house be kept much purer and 
more suitable for respiration ?—That depends upon the mode of ven- 
tilation. 

Ceteris paribus, provided the ventilation continued the same ?—Ycs 
no doubt. 

How many wax candles would be equal in burning to the consump- 
tion of air by an individual ?—The general comparison is thatone wax 
candle is equal to the consumption of air by each individual. 

Sir D. Brewster is the nextexamined. He is asked— 

Have you paid any attention to the Bude light which has been put 
up in the House of Commons ?—Yes, I have; I proposed this light ma- 
ny years ago to the commissioners for Northern Lighthouses, and 
atterwards recommended it to the public in an article in the Edinburgh 


Review. | attended also the first night of its exhibition at the House 
of Commons. 





ABSTRACT OF THE PARLIAMENTARY Report on STEAM VESSEL 
ACCIDENTS. 


The President of the board of Trade, in consequence of the accidents 
and loss of lives in steam-vessels, and from numerous representations 
of the expediency of some legislative measure to secure the public as far 
as practicable against the sacrifice of life and property in our increasing 
steam navy, has instituted a most useful enquiry preliminary to the 
introducion of a bill. The result is embodied in a report addressed to 
the Right Honourable C. P. Thomson, by Captain Pringle, R.E., and 
Mr. Josiah Parkes, of the institution of Civil Engineers. These gen- 
tlemen, in January last, by instructions from the Lords of the commit- 
tee of Privy Council for trade proceeded on their investigations, 
and have drawn up a most elaborate report from which we make thie 
following extracts. : 

We proceeded in our investigation on the following principles :— 

Ist. In communicating personally, and by correspondence, with 
partics who might be considered as disinterested in the business of 
steam navigation, but whose connection with nautical affairs, or whose 
occupations, profession, and knowledge might aid our judgment on 
some of the numerous details of the subject, and enable us to test the 
accuracy of information «derived from other sources. 
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2d. In communicating with partics directly concerned in, or intimately 
conversant with, the construction of the hulls and machinery of steain 
vessels, 

3d. In communicating with parties interested in steam navigation 
as a mercantile pursuit, or employed in the various branches of its 
management. 

From these sources we have derived a large number of communica- 
tions, which appear in the appendix, and contain observations, opinions, 
and suggestions of great practical and scientific importance, both as 
regards the present state and future progress of navigation by 
steam. 

From the facts and information thus obtained, we have chiefly 
drawn the materials, a schedule of the accidents which have occurred 
to life and property on board steam vessels. (See end of the report.) 

In the absence of any official record or registry of disasters peculiar 
to steam vessels, we would only have recourse to the knowledge and 
recollection of individuals, or to accounts given by newspapers (to trace 
the accuracy or inaccuracy of whose statements would be an endless 
task); nor was it to be expected that the owners of steam vessels 
would, very generally, volunteer a disclosure of the losses they have 
sustained. We therefore present this schedule as only an approxima- 
tion to the real number of accidents; we trust, however, that it will be 
found sufficient to explaia the principal causes of insecurity to travel- 
lers by steam vessels, when coupled with the many excellent commen- 
taries contained in the appendix. A few accidents are s'ated which 
occurred anterior to the period of ten years, named in our instructions 


as that which our researches should embrace, mention being made of — 


them by some one or more of our correspondents. 
The following is a numerical abstract of the schedule :— 
ABSTRACT OF 92 ACCIDENTS. 








=, Ascertained 
No. of Particulars. number of 
Vessel | - Lives lost. 
40 {Wrecked, foundered, or in imminent peril - - 308 
- 23 {Explosions of boilers - - - - - - 17°. 
- 17 {Fires from various causes - - - - - 2 
12 [Collisions - = - - - - - - 66 
02 453 
Computed number of persons lost on board the Erin, 
Frolic, and Superb - - © 2 = 1200 | 
From waterman’s, and coroners’ lists in the Thames, ex- 
clusive of the above, during the last three years 40: 


From a list obtained in Scotland, exclusive of the above; 
being accidents in the Clyde during the last ten years 21 


7 | 634 
_ The greatest ascertained number of lives lost 
at any one time occurred by the wreck of the 
Rothsay Castle, when 2 : ; . 119 persons pcrished. 
The greatest number at any one time from collision 62 - 
The greatest number at any onetime from explosion 24 
The greatest number at any one time from fire . 2 
It thus appears that life, and property, on board steam-vessels, are 
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endangered principally by liability to be wrecked, to founder, by explo- 
sion of boilers, by fires, and collisions with other vessels. 

With the view of establishing and illustrating some of the more promi- 
nent causes of these disasters, we have brought together in the 
Appendix (pages 18 to 44) a few well-authenticated cases, the follow- 
ing short notice of which, and others, will serve as a breviate of each 
class, and, at the same time, indicate some of the practicable means of 
preventing or palliating similar accidents. 





PARTICULAR INSTANCES OF ACCIDENTS. 
Wrecks, Founderings, or Imminent Peril. 

On the nature and causes of these frequent and fatal disasters,we have 
collected well authenticated facts, relative to two of the most lamen- 
table events of the last years, viz. the wreck of the Forfirshire, and the 
foundering of the Northern Yacht. We have invested these two causcs 
minutely, as the most recent, and therefore offering the best means of 
arriving at the causes which may have contributed to produce similar 
’ catastrophes. 

For farshire.— * The Forfarshire was wrecked September 7, 1838 ; 
we have given (page 24) the coroner's report and the depositions of the 
witnesses examined by him on the inquest; together with a summary 
of the evidence obtained afterwards, on an investigation into the case, 
made at the mstance of Her Majesty’s Government. _ 

These documents establish the fact, that the primary cause of this 
shipwreck was the defective state of one of the boilers ; that its condition 
was well known to the owners and commander, when she left Hull on 
her last voyage, and that its repair had been delayed. Further, that 
in her greatest peril she might possibly, and very probably, have been 
saved by her anchors—her hull being sound and gool—but that the 
cables were foul, so that the anchors could not be let zo. Forty five 
lives (at least) were lost. 

Northern Yacht.—Respecting the Northern Yacht, which founder- 
ed on the 11 of October, 1838, the circumstance of no inquest having 
been held, as no body was washed ashore, prevented that immediate 
and public disclosure of her unsea-worthiness, which became known in 
the case of the Forfarshire, through the official interference of a coro- 
ner and jury. We have, consequently, laboured under great difficulty 
in obtaining satisfactory testimony as to the state of this vessel previous 
to her last voyage, which proved fatal to about 40 human beings. 

We found the public mind at Newcastle still in an excited state on 
this snbject, though four months had elapsed since the accident ; the 
captain and entire crew had perished ; and we could expect little infor- 
mation from interested parties ; neverthe!ess, we collected, in confir- 
mation of statements rentitted to the Right Hon. the President of the 
Board of Trade, by the Rev. A. Reid, of Newcastle, and forwarded ‘to 
us, much valuable testimony as to the defectiveness of the hull, engine, 
and boilers, for many weeks prior to her foundering. 

The details of this case (page 31) contain an account of the con- 
struction of the hull; also the evidence of perfectly disinterested persons 
who had been passengers in her; amongst others, that of two indivi- 
duals, Mr. Carr and Mr. Greener, who were intimate friends and asso- 





"See account of her loss Naut. Mag. for 1838, p. 710. 
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ciates of Mr. James Middlemas, the master, Jost in her. These last 
bring down the testimony, as to the condition in which she was within 
four days of her disappearance. 

We received also numerous statements of her habitually leaky state, 
from parties whose names we are not at liberty to disclose, but whose 
respectability and familiar acquaintance with the Northern Yacht, and 
other steam vessels assure us of their accuracy. 

The history of the ‘“ Northern Yacht’ is the history of numerous 
steamers constructed or suitable only for river navigation, and after- 
wards put on sea service. Many of these ure built, not to order, but 
for sale; they are purchased by companies or individuals ignorant of 
what a steam-vessel ought to be; they are advertised in seductive terms 
such as “‘ Splendid new and powerful steam vessels ;"’ terms, of which 
the public only discover the fallacy by some tragical event. 

Killarney.*—This is a case of total wreck, January 7, 1838, by 
which 29 persons lost their lives. According to Mr. Harvey (pages 42 
and 151), she became unmanageable from carrying too heavy a deck 
load of pigs, 600 in number, and shipping water. Some of the crew 
who were saved, and gave evidence on the Coroner's inquest, stated 
that the fires had been put out by leakage from some defect in the 
boilers, or pipes of the engines, and that she had no sufficient sails to 
keep her before the wind. The pigs might have been thrown overboard, 
but the latter defects wou'd be irremediable. 

Aurora.—The cise of the Aurora (page 27) is a more uncommon 
one than either of the foregoing, being an instance of imminent danger 
to those on board an entirely new vessel, with new engines and boiler. 

Tae account of the perilincurred by Mr. Macneill, civil engineer, and 
his fellow-passengers, on the 29th of January last, whose lives were 
only saved by Mr. Macneill’s knowledge and determination, testifies in 
how imperfect a state the owners or agents of steam vessels will fre- 
quently send them to sea. 

A case ofthis nature, narrated by respectable and competent witness - 
es, is more really trustworthy and more truly indicative of the nevessity 
of adopting precautionary measures against similar negligence, thau 
evidence eollected after a fatal disaster; and we have adduced it with 
this view. The p-ssions are less excited under these circumstances ; 
facts are more accurately ascertained; and the public mind is not di- 
verted from the perception of the true cause of danger, by hearing it 
referred to “‘ a heavy gale of wind,” “* stress of weather,” ‘* the over- 
lapping of a sea,” &c. : a vocabulary to which interested parties com- 
monly resort, as explanatory of a fatal event, when no evidence cxisis 
of the vessel’s previous condition. 

The Aurora was steaming in smooth water in the Lough of Belfast, yct 
she was i» a condition to have been wrecked like the Forfarshire, or to 
have foundered like the northern Yacht, had she reached the open s a. 

This vessel belongs to a respectab‘e company at Glasgow, who have 
some excellent steamers plying between that port and Liverpool. A 
letter, in reply to our queries, from the agent to this company, wi!'l be 
found (page 81), and his answer to the 10th contains the following 
observations: —‘‘ I cannot suggest any regulations which would give 
greater security to persons and property on board steamers. It is so 
strongly and obvious!ly the interest of owners to procure.and preserve for 


* See account of her loss, p. 211, vol. Naut. Mag. for 1838. 
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their vessels a good character, subjected as they are toso much competi- 
tion as abounds in this country, that.taking an extended and general view 
of the subject, I believe no better security, upon the whole, can be afford 

ed to the public than at present exists; and, in addition to this, it is 
also the interest of manufacturers of engines, for the sake of their own 
reputation, to see, as far as possible, justice done to their work by keep- 
ing it in good order.”’ &c. 

Mr. Macneill, however, from his professional experience, and the 
danger he had incurred, arrived at an opposite conclusion, and expresses 
himself as follows :—‘‘ 1 have no hesitation in giving it as my delibe- 
rete opinion that this vessel would have been lost, and the lives of all 
on board sacrificed, had she reached the open sea; and I am also con- 
vinced, that had she been subjected to a proper trial and inspection by 
by competent persons previously to her sailing, she would have been 
adjudged not seaworthy, and unfit to receive passengers and cargo for 
such a voyage. By such an inspection, the public would have been 
apprised of the true state of the vessel, and prevented exposing them- 
selves or their property to such imminent danger. I therefore trust, 
and hope, that the commission you are now appointed to, will lead to 
the establishment of some controlling inspection, which will, for the 
future, prevent the recurrence of such disgraceful transactions as the 
one I have mentioned, and be the means of saving both life and pro- 

rty. 
eee similar case of danger is reported by Mr. Brunton, of Sunder- 
land, surveyor to Lloyd’s, (page 106.) 

A bhey .—This is the most flagrant instance of inefficiency and inse- 
curity of hull, engine and boilers, which it has been our duty to record ; 
it exhibits, also if the statements of the crew are correct, incapacity 
and bad conduct on the part of the captain, who, though he had no 
passengers on board, was entrusted with the care of the vessel, with 
the lives of his crew, and with a considerable amount of property in 
cargo. 

The expedients resorted to for diminishing, or stopping the leakage 
of the boilers, would scarcely have been credited, had they not been 
substantiated by the evidence given; nor could we have ventured to 
state our own knowledge of the frequency of the practice of applying 
similar and many other species of temporary: stop-gaps to marine boilers 
had not’ our assertion been corroborated by such facts as will be found 
in the evidence adduced on the cause of the loss of the Abbey. 


Drunkenness and incapacity of the captain were proved, on the in- 
quest, to have led to the loss of the Rothsay Castle ; plugging boilers 
with wedges of wood and white lead, is shown to have been practised 
on board the Northern Yacht. In the Abbey, the leaks of the boilers 
were attempted to be stopped by the mixtures of horse-dung, old ropes 
and hemp, and she went to sea with numerous defects of hull, machi- 
nery, and equipment. 


Four months previous to her wreck, which occured on the 29th 
March last, she had been a passenger vessel between Leith and New- 
castle, and it will be seen in how dangerous a predicament she had 
been placed before she had been laid up. She was an old vessel, hav- 
ing been built in 1822. (See page 165.) 


Frolic.—This is a case of total wreck, 1830, All on board perished ; 
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and, in the absence of any inquest or official record, the cause of her 
loss can now be but conjectural. 

Rothsay Castle.—The Rothsay Castle, originally built as a river 
vessel, was put upon a sea station between Liverpool and Beaumaris, 
for summer service; she was wrecked in 1831 on the Dutchman’s 
Bank, about three miles from Puffin’s Island, near Beaumaris; of 130 
passengers on board, only 21 were saved. 

The following note was handed in to the coroner by Sir R. W. 
Bulkeley, foreman of the jury :— 

‘‘ Sir,—From the evidence’ brought before them, the jury, on this 
inquest, cannot separate without expressing their firm conviction, that 
had the Rothsay Castle heen a seaworthy vessel, this awful calamity 
might have been averted. They therefore cannot disguise their indig- 
nation at the conduct of those who could place such a vessel on this 
station, and under the conduct ofa captain and mate who have been 
proved by the evidence before them to have been in a state of intoxica- 
tuon. 

“R, Wittrams Buckecey,” 

For facts as to the condition of this vessel when she went to sea, we 
refer to a special report upon her by Mr G. F. Young, (page 119); 
also to Captain Colquitt’s and Messrs. Wilson’s communications (pages 
145 and 61). Captain Colquitt, r.N., was indicted on a charge of 
libel, by the agent, and acquitted, after the examination only of the 
plaintift’s witnesses. Messrs. W. and T. Wilson, ship-builders repaired 
her, and remark, ‘* That no one acquainted with her state would have 
sailed in her.” 

This disaster was chiefly the cause of the appointment of a select 
committee of the House of Commons in 1831, ‘* to take into conside- 
ration the frequent calamities by steam navigation and the best means 
of guarding against their recurrence,’”’—whose report will be found ip 
the appendix (page 192.) 

Erin.*—No authentic record exists of the specific cause of the found- 
ering of this vessel in 1833, as no one of her unfortunate passengers or 
crew survived to tell the tale, and there was no official inquiry into her 
condition previous to her last voyage. ior 

The best account we have been able to procure of this disaster has 
been supplied to us by Mr. Nicholas Harvey, engineer (pages 42 and 
151); from which it appears that her engines had broken down, her 
boilers had given way, or she had shipped or leaked so much water as 
to extinguish the fires; her sails also were seen blowing in ribands. 
The number of lives lost was not ascertained. a 

It will be seen (page 61) that Messrs, Wilson, ship-builders, Liver 
pool,’ are disposed to ascribe her loss ‘tin great measure to her breadth of 
sponsins, or overhanging of the sides; a mode of construction not 
now practised by judicious builders. 

It mav be here observed, that the river steamers, which are often 
thus constructed for the sake of obtaining a great breadth of deck to 
carry passengers, are the most unworthy of sea-boats, and, as an old 
expcrienced seaman said to us, “ are sure to become graves sooner or 
later.” (See also Captain Denham’s remarks, page 74.) 
 Superb.—The Superb is supposed to have foundered in the North 
i a a a ee ae 


* See account of her loss, Naut. Mag. Vol. for 1833, page 234. 
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Sea in a severe storm in the month of October, 1834: all hands on 
board perished. 

Every effort was made by the General Steam Navigation Company 
to whom she belonged, to ascertain the cause of this disaster, but no 
mtelligence has been obtained. She is reported to have been in ex- 
cellent condition, having been rebuilt by Messrs. Fletcher and Co. a 
short time previous, and also to have been fitted with new macly- 
nery. 

Ardincaple-—The cause of danger to this vessel, in 1833, was a 
defective boiler (page 40). In 1835, whatever may have been the 
state of her boilers, it appears that from some cause the fires were ex- 
tinguished; that the vessel became unmanageable, for want of suffici- 
ent sails; that her anchors became useless by the snapping of her chain 
cables; and that she was saved, after losing her commander and six 
other persons, by a fishing smack. 

Many disasters have arisen from all these defects combined in one 
vessel; but, unless an inquest be held from the washing up of bodies, 
the story of danger remains untold; or it is unheeded, or attributed to 
the weather, rather than to the incapacity of the vessel. 

The Appendix contains the opinions of several eminent ship buil- 
ders, captains of ships, engineers, surveyors, and others, that steam 
vessels, generally, are insufficiently found in anchors an: cables. 
Several good judges of nautical matters have, in their communications 
(and many others personally), expressed to us their conviction, that a 
strongly constructed, well-fastened steamer—from its peculiar build, 
and being unencumbered with lofty and heavy masts, spars, and rig- 
ging—could, with effective ground-tackling, ride out the most severe 
storms, even if her engines should be disabled. 

It is to the credit of steam vessels, and a great proof of their supert- 
or security over sailing vesscls, when in honest condition, that no 
steamer was lost on our coasts during the hurricane of the 7th of 
January last (almost unparalleled as it was in force and duration), ex- 
cepting a smalliron one, the Tarbert Castle, on Loch Fyne, which from 
her light draught of water was unable to cope with it. 


EXPLOSIONS. 


Earl Grey:—The explosion of the boiler of this vessel appears from 
the evidence (page 18), to have been solely produced by the engine- 
man either having fastened down the lever of the safety valve, or from 
the load on it (if free) being too great for the streneth of the boiler 
under pressure of steam confined. The valve was weighted on the most 
vicious of all principles, that of a lever; it was altogether under the 
control of the man; and the boiler hadno stays, which constitute 
nearly the whole strength of the rectangular form. 

The same, or very nearly similar, construction of safety-valve is to 
be found in numbers of steam vessels. | 

The evidence is deficient as to whether the boiler was amply supplied 
with water or not. or any of the well known means were applied to it 
for ascertaining the level of the water and the pressure of the steam. 
It was established that no steam had escaped for about 15 minutes, during 
which time the vessel remained alongside the pier; the explosion took 
place on the instant of setting on the engine to leave the pier. 

The force of the imprisoned stcam, in this case, reut the boiler round 
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three of its sides, projected the shell into the form, (of which a tolera- 
bly accurate representation is given in plate vi., fig. 2), tore up the decks 
destroyed 10 persons, and injured many others. 

In addition to the evidence, accounts of this accident appear in the 
communications of Mr. J. S. Russell (page 93), Mr. John Wood 
(page 82), and others. | 

Hercules.—This explosion seems to have been occasioned by a 
weight of coals having been suffered to lie upon the safety-valve. It is 
an instance of the danger arising from accessible and exposed valves, 
which are commonly in use in some of the ports of the north of En- 
gland, and particularly in Scotland, both by river and sea-going 
steamers. The boiler was of the rectangular form (page 31.) 

James Gallocher.—This explosion is an instance of the same bad 
principle of construction in the safety-valve, and of the evil of intrust- 
ing the care of property, and lives, to an ignorant lad of 17 years of 
age, who changed the original weights for heavier ones. It is also 
an instance of an explosion occurring whilst steam was escaping 
through the safety-valve. The fire not having been slackened, steam 
continued to be created in greater quantity during the stoppage of the 
engine, than could pass off through the valve, till the pressure became 
too great for an old unworthy boiler. Its form was rectangular, and 
the rupture took place below the water-level (page 36.) 

In no one of the three foregoing cases can the valve in use be termed 
a safety-valve, which means a valve, se!f-acting at a determinate pres- 
sure, ond of an area sufficient to discharge all the steam which the 
boiler can create at that pressure; such valves only are applied by 
really skilful engine-makers. 

But few inaccessible safety-valves are to be found in use in the river 
steamers belonging to the ports of North Britain; their area is also al- 
most universally too small to ease the boiler sufficiently when the 
engine is not at work. All the valves in the Clyde river steamers are 
exposed, and very few have steam-gauges, (See Mr. Russell, Harbour 
Master, p. 75.) 

An exposed valve, or a valve whose spindle is exposed on deck with 
moveable weizhts, or pressed upon with a steel-yard lever, is liked by 
the reckless, ignorant engine-men, who have the habit of accumulating 
pressure in the boiler, some minutes before leaving their wharf or place 
of departure, in order to race other boats. ‘The same vicious construc- 
tion of valve is also to be met with in many of the sea-going steamers 
of North Britain. That few of the latter have exploded is, probably, 
owing to their not making frequent stoppages. Some critical escapes 
have, however, taken place even at sea, where the conquences of an 
explosion would have been most disastrous. 

Several perilous instances of this nature have been related to us by 
men of veracity and acquaintance with the subject. The following 
anecdote, communicated by an experienced commander of a steam- 
vessel, will show the variety of ways in which by accident, as well as 
from design, exposed safety-valves may be dangerously loaded; and at 
the same time exhibit an accumulation of negligence and ignorance in 
engine-men and firemen, with the absence of proper apparatus to de- 
note the pressure of steam in the boiler. 

A steamer on her passage from Ireland to Scotland, was perceived by 
her commander during the night, and in a smooth sca, to be yoing with 
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much greatet than her ordinary velocity through the water. The en= 
gineer was not at his post; the captain inquired of the fireman how it 
was that the engines were going so fast? The man said, ‘‘ He could 
not tell, for he said he had very little steam, and had been firing hard 
nevertheless.” The captain began to look about him, and, approach- 
ing the chimney where the (exposed) safety-valves were fixed, he per- 
ceived a passenger fast asleep, with the greater part of his body resting 
on the flat, cheese-shaped, weights of the valye. This man had contrived 
with some lugeage, to make his bed there for warmth. On arousing and 
turning him off, the valve rose, and the steam escaped with a roar which 
denoted its having attained a very elevated pressure. 

There was no mercurial gauge to indicate the pressure of steam to the 
fireman, who was accustomed to keep it as near as he could to the 
blowing off point; and not hearing it escape, he ‘‘ fired up,”’ believing 
his steam to be low; and he was too ignorant to ascertain the fact, 
though the increased speed of the engines should have informed him 
that something unusual had occurred. 

It is mentioned by several of our correspondents, that engine-men, 
firemen, and even masters, have frequently been caught sitting or 
standing on the safety-valves, or hanging weights and resting their bo- 
dies on the levers, in order to raise a high pressure of steam at the mo- 
ment of starting. 

Union.—Clear and satisfactory statements will be found in the com- 
munications of Mr. Thorney (coroner), of Mr Oldham, Messrs Maud- 
slay and Field, and Mr Harvey, of the nature and cause of the explo- 
sion of the Union's boiler, at Hull, by which twenty-four persons lost 
their lives. 

This explosion ,is attributed, with great apparent reascn, to the in- 
stantaneous disengagement of an immense volume of steam, produced 
by the oscillation, or listing, of the vessel ; the boiler, a rectangular one, 
being at the time short of water, and the upper plates of the furnaces 
on the higher side of the vessel, being probably red hot, or nearly so. 

No ordinary number of safety-valves could have liberated the 
amount of steam thus suddenly generated. 

The primary cause of this accident was carelessness in allowing the 
flues to be bare of water, It does not appear that glass water-gauges 
were affixed to this boiler, only gauge-cocks, which frequent] 
give false indications of the level at which the water really is 
within the boiler, particularly when the vessel is not on an even keel. 

Engine-men often have the water very low in the boilers at starting, 
to save the labour of pumping by hand, and several explosions have 
been produced by their trusting to its not becoming too low, before 
setting on the engine to do the work for them. Mr. J. S. Russell re- 
commends a plan for supplying the boilers with water when the steam 
is up, but the engine not at work (page 95); others recommend a 
small steam-engine for this purpose. 

Graham.—The explosion of the Graham’s boiler occurred near 
Grimsby, whilst she was lying alongside the steam vessel the United 
Kingdom. There is no doubt, from the evidence given on the trial of 
the engine-man (who was found guilty of manslaughter, but never 
brought up for judgment), that an excessive pressure of steam had 
accumulated during the stoppage of the engine for some minutes ; tlic 
fies continuing in full activity, and all the weights remaining on the 
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(miscalled) safety-valves. The shell of the boiler (which was of the 
rectangular form, and from our inquiries appears to have had many 
stays) was projected, like those of the Union and Ear] Grey ; six per- 
sons lost their lives, and many were seriously injured. 

Virid.—The explosion of the Vivid’s boiler at North Shields, by 
which two persons lost their lives, took place under peculiar circum- 
stances, which should be known and serve as warnings to the comman- 
ders, enginemen, and firemen of all steamers. 

This vessel belonged to four persons, brothers ; was employed both 
for conveying passengers, and as a tug in the Tyne, like most of the 
numerous small steamers in that river. They had engaged, on the 
morning of the accident, to take a vessel out to sea, and were fast to 
her for that purpose, but finding something amiss with the boiler, they 
‘abandoned their intention for the day, and proceeded to draw the fires, 
which they had no sooner completed, or nearly so, than the internal 
fire-tube of the boiler ruptured, and the boiling-water and steam 
scalded to death two of the brothers, who had acted (as they thought) 
with due caution. | 

Had they extinguished tlie fires by a jet of water, when they sus- 
pected danger, in the manner so judiciously recommended by Mr. 
Harvev (page 152, answer to query 10), Mr. J.S. Kussell, and others, 
all would have been well. The process of drawing the fires augmented 
the heat in the first instance, instead of diminishing it; the pressure of 
the steam must have been, at this precise moment, in equilibrium with 
the strength of the boiler, and required but a small increase to over- 
come it. The men, unfortunately, gave this increase, and a rupture of 
the fire-tube took place on its underside, both boiler and tube being 
cylindrical. The tube as the ruptured part, was subsequently dis- 
‘covered (though exposed only to the action of water or mud, not to 
fire,) to have been worn very thin, corroborating the statement by Mr. 
Golightly (page 103), ‘‘ that the water of the Tyne seems to contain 
some corrosive principle in its deposit, as the under parts of the fire- 
tubes and flues, where the deposit settles, become thin, by being eaten 
away, sooner than the upper part which is exposed to the heat of the 
fires.” (See also the case of the Morning Star, page 43.) 

It is noticed by Mr. Harvey (page 151) in relating a slight rupture 
ofa boiler, that the reverse of this takes place in the Bristol Channel : 
He says, ‘‘ On examination, we found the plate which gave way not 
one-sixth of an inch in thickness, and .the top of the boiler throvghout 
very much worn: this, I would mention, is very peculiar to boats ply- 
ing to Bristol, that the interior of the boilers from the lowest water-line 
upwards, decays earlier than I have seen elsewhere. [ have seen, in 18 
months, the heads of rivets worn completely away.” (See also the 
observations of Mr. Clark, page 1()3.) 

These last cited phenomena should, wherever they are known to oc- 
cur, or are suspected, induce the owners of vessels to examine carefully 
the state of the boilers, and have them very frequently cleansed and 
examined. 

An uninstructed engine-man would very probably, draw his fires in an 
emergency similar to that of the Vivid; but an engineer would prevent 
him and make him extinguish them. Mr, Gibson, of Hull, well observes 
(page 110), ‘‘ Steam navigation has advanced more rapidly than men 
of experience and knowledge of machinery have been found to conduct 
it; hence we often find, in river packets in particular, men:advanced to 
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the post of engineer who are mere automatons, ignorant of the first 
principles of the machine over which they preside, and who, in case of 
any derangement, do, from ignorance of the result, the very thing which 
they ought to have avoided, thereby creating, rather than averting d4n- 
ger or accident.” Commanders of steam vessels should carefully collect 
and register such facts as these, and every fact bearing on the derange- 
ments to which boilers, engines, and their machinery are liable ; they 
should be acquainted with the best engineering appliances in the event 
of danger, and form a code of instructions for the guidance of their 
men in the various difficult circumstances which may present them- 
selves. 

Victoria.—The ‘‘ explosion,” ‘* collapse,’? ‘‘ rupture,” or by what 
ever name the two accidents may be called, which happened to the 
boilers of this vessel last year, arose from one cause in each instance, 
viz., malconstruction. ‘ 

We have given a section of these boilers (plate vi,, figs. 7, 8, 9.) 
The result of the investigations before Mr. Baker, the coroner, on the 
second occasion, will be found in that gentleman’s communication (page 
122.) The observations of Mr. North, the builder of the vessel (page 
107), are much to the point ; in addition to which it is only necessary 
to say, that the boiler ruptured, as might have been anticipated, in the 
part exposed to the greatest pressure. The malformation of these 
boilers prevented the free egress of the steam from the water, which 
were so commingled, that the true level of the water could seldom be 
ascertained ; much water must also have been carried over with the 
steam into the cylinders; but the specific cause of the two explosions 
was the inadequate strength of the large internal cylinder to sustain 
the pressure upon it; and it ruptured at the bottom, below the fire, 
where there was plenty of water, but where the pressure wus the 
greatest. 

We had an opportunity of seeing these boilers in pieces at Hull, and 
found the plates of the ruptured cylinder to be, in every part, five-six- 
teenths of an inch in thickness, not so little as one-fourth, as stated 
before the coroner. 

These two explosions occasioned the death of 14 men, all of whom 
were employed about the boilers or engines. 

We received from Messrs. Brownlow and Pearson, at Hull (the 
owners of this vessel), every attention; and it is only doing justice to 
these gentlemen to say, that the disaster appears to have arisen from 
their confidence in the designer of the bvilers, not from any ill-judged 
economy on their part. 

Observations on these boilers will be found in the letters of Mr. 
North (p. 107), Mr. E. Gibson (p. 109), Messrs. Maudslay and Field 
(p. 1:7), Messrs, John Seaward and Co. (p. 125), Mr. Harvey (p. 
151), Mr. D. Napier (p. 130). and others. 

Norwich.—This vessel stands the first in our schedule of accidents, 
as a case of explosion, in 1817; it is also supposed to have becn the 
first which occured in this country on board a steam-boat. The engine 
was ofthe high pressure kind, #.e., not condensing, and using steam of 
highly elastic force; the boiler of cast iron. We are not aware that 
any similarly constructed engines are now afloat, and believe them to 
have been long since abandoned. In the appendix (p. 191) will be 
found a ‘*Repurt from a select Committee of the House of Commons 
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appointed to consider the means of preventing the mischief of explosions 
fiom happening on board steam-boats, &c.,’”’ which was originated by 
this disaster. 


We find, on analyzing the explosions contained in the list, that by 
far the greatest number have taken place in steamers belonging to ports 
where the practice of engine-makers is to apply exposed and accessible 
valves. Explosions have been most numerous in the Clyde, or in 
Scotch-built vessels, both river and sea-going. The Corsair, Fingal, 
xnd Antelope, are of the latter class; tle Earl Grey, James Ewin, 
James Gallocher, Hercules, and Dumbarton Castle of the former, 


The next greatest number have occurred in the TTumber and Tyne 
steamers, where the safety-valves are similarly constructed ; being five 
instances in river steamers and the Victoria’s, a sea-going vessel, on 
two occasions; at Liverpool, two, among the river steamers, which 
had exposed valves. We did not hear of, or discover, any Liverpool 
built and engineering sea-going vessel having exposed or accessible 
valves; nor does it appear that any accident of an explosive nature 
has happened to them; and we have not to record a single case of ex- 
plosion of any Thames-built boiler, in passenger vessels of any kind, 
nor in any other, excepting in a small experimental one, mentioned by 
Messrs. J. Seaward and Co. (page 125). This freedom from explosion 
in the Thames is attributed by Messrs. Maudslay and Field (page 118) 
principally to the practice of using inaccessable and sufficiently large 
safety-valves. 


Safety-valves are often tampered with, and weighted by the working 
engineer, inuch beyond the pressure ti eet assigned by the makers 
of the engines, in order to gain power and speed. Proof of this is 
given in the instance of the James Gallocher; and Mr. Fawcett, the 
eminent engineer of Liverpool, states (page 66) that ‘‘ he has known 
valves, originally loaded at four pounds per square inch, to have been 
afterwards altered by some blacksmith 'so as to give the engine-man 
power to load them as he pleased; and he believes them to have done 
so even to 20 pounds to the inch. The safety-valves of the Duke of 
Bridgewater, a Liverpool river boat, were originally made inaccessible ; 
they were altered so as to be fastened down, like the Earl Grey’s, at 
the pleasure of the engine-man, and the boiler consequently exploded, 
killing two persons, and seriously injuring many more. 


There is a very general deficiency both in river and sea-going steam- 
ers, particularly in North Britain, of glass water gauges, and steam- 
oa gauges—instruments absolutely essential to the safety of boi- 
ers, and used in all well appointed vessels. Captain Bain observes 
(page 89) that ‘‘ the boilers of many vessels are witl:out these simple 
instruments, and the engineers and firemen, when doubtful of the ac- 
curacy of the cocks, try to ascertain the height of the water by hitting 
the boiler with a stick or hammer, &c. 


_ Explosions are so destructive of life, and their occurrence occasions 
so great a distrust of steam-vessel conveyance, that we have thought it 
advisable to give a separate list of these accidents, with such observa- 
tions, upon them aud the boilers as are warranted by ascertained facts. 


ENIARGED SERIES.—NO.1]1.—voL. FoR 1839. 5 D 
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Particulars of Explosions, and Forms of Boilers. 


ig! ha esate sea sa a i 


No. of 
































Reference. 3 . 8 35 | 
Date. Schedule 3% Name of Vessel. of oil: 34 Personal and oth«r injuries, 
‘Accidents < Z 
1817 1 1 \Norwich ‘cylindric 9 many persons injured 
1824 4 2 | Eagle not known | 1 not known 
1824, 5 3 \Duke of Bridgewater rectangular, 2 many persons injured 
1825 6 4 |James Ewing ditto | 1 not known 
1826: 10 5 |Graham ditto 6 many persons injured 
1827; lil 6 |Fingal ditto 2 not known 
1828; 14 7 \Corsair ditto | 1 ditto 
1828! 17 8 | Magdalene ditto j++ (40 pigs scalded to death in the 
1829| 20 9 Dumbarton Castle _ditto ++ one person injured [hold 
1830 24 10 | Hercules itto | .. ditto 
1831; 33 | 11/Royal William ditto .. Ino harm done, except to boiler 
1834; 45 12 |Herald cylindric | .. ditto ditto 
1835, 48 13 |Earl Grey ‘rectangular, 10 many persons injured 
1836, 57 14 |Freedom ‘cylindric 1 |the vessel was sunk 
1837; 63 {15 Union rectangular, 2 many persons injured 
1838 73 | 16 |Vietoria cylindric | 5 ‘others injured 
1838, 74 17 Victoria ‘ditto 9 iditto 
18381 75 |18 James Gallocher rectangular, 2 several persons injured 
1838! 76 | 19 William Stanley ditto .» ditto | 
1838} 77 | 20 ‘Antelope ditto - |18 cattle soar in the hold 
1838} 79 | 21 Vivid cylindric 2 ‘boiler worn in the Jal Hghiel 
1839} 91 | 22!Urgent rectangular, .. 8 or 9 persons severely scalded 
1839) 92 | 23 (Morning Star cylindric 2 boiler worn very thin. 
Total 17 | 





tt nee 
It thus appears that 7 explosions have occurred in cylindric boilers. 








15 ditto rectangular boilers. 
— 1 ditto, the ‘‘ Eagle,”’ form of boiler not ascer- 
—— tained. 
Total . . 23 


19 Explosions happened whilst the vessels were stopping, or on the 
instant of setting the engines in motion. 
3 Ditto whilst steaming. 
1 Ditto, the ‘‘ Antelope,” not ascertained. 

23 

Errects or Expioston.—Cylindric Boilers.—The boiler of the Nor- 
wich (cast-iron) was broken into many fragments by the explosion, and 
the vessel destroyed; the end was blown out of the Freedom’s, and the 
vessel sunk. Those of the Vivid and Morning Star burst inwards on 
the under part of the fire-tub, where both were worn very thin. The 
Herald’s opened on the top, also corroded very thin. The Victoria's 
twice ruptured inwards, on the under part of the fire tube; the iron 
apparently good, but the cylinder too large for the’strength of material 
and pressure upon it. | 

Ervects or ExrLosion.— Rectangular Boilers.—Of these, the outer 
shells of the Graham, Earl Grey, Union,, and Duke of Bridgewater, 
were more or less ruptured, and projected, forcing up the decks, &c. 
The vessels were much shattered in several of the other explosions, 
which occasioned fissures in the boilers, either above or below the wa- 
ter-level, the greater number, so far as ascertained, occurring below 
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the water-level, in some cases, opening the shell, and bursting into the 
cabins, in others rupturing the flues, and doing mischief chiefly, among 
the enginemen and firemen, according to the respective strength of the 
shells of the boilers and flues. 

The Earl Grey’s boiler had no stays; the Union’s, Graham’s, Mag- 
dalene’s, and others had stays; but neither their number nor arrange- 
ment can now be ascertained. 

Safety valves,—In two instances, the James Gallocher and Morning 
Star—it is proved that the steam was blowing off through the safety- 
valves at the time of the explosion, showing the valves to have had an 
insufficient area. In the cases of the Graham, Earl Grey, and others, 
it is proved that the valves were either fastened down, or too heavily 
loaded to rise at the pressure which burst the boilers. 

The destructive effects of an explosion often render it impossible to 
determine, with sufficient accuracy, either the area of the safety valves 
compared with the power of the boiler, or the pressure at which the 
explosion took place. In the event of a coroner’s inquest, these impor- 
tant facts arerarely inquired into, It is no one’s business to ascer- 
tain them. Jurors understand nothing about the matter, and are mys- 
tified by contradictory statements. In several of the cited cases the 
spindles of the valves liad been bent, or otherwise set fast. In that of 
the Morning Star, though the valve rose and allowed some of the steam 
to escape, we are informed by Mr. Greener, who examined the boiler 
minutely, and gave evidence on the inquest, ‘‘ that it was so rusted it 
appeared not to have acted for years.’’ Its area was also very inade- 
quate, having only about one square inch of aperture to four-horse power. 
The engineers of the Thames steamers usually give an area to their 
safety-valves of one square inch for each horse power—a safe and ex- 
cellent practice; but we found the dimensions of safety-valves so res- 
tricted in the vessels of some ports, that only one-fifth of a square inch 
was allowed to each horse-power— an area so insufficient, that though 
the valves might be well made, and act freely, the pressure of steam 
would continue to increase when the engine stopped, and attain an 
elasticity exceeding the resistance of the boiler, though steam were 
continually escaping. An explosion is the necessary consequence. 

Height of Water in Boilers—lJt is also difficult to obtain, after these 
accidents, credible information as to the sufficiency of water in the boil- 
ers at the moment of explosion. It is probable, from the general 
absence of glass water-guages, in the class of steamers whose boilers 
have chiefly exploded, that testimony on this point is not to be relied 
upon. The Union’s isa clear case of the deficiency of water, combined 
with over heated flues, and an oscillatory movement of the vessel. A 
simple contrivance to assist in ascertaining the true level of the water 
in a boiler is described by Mr. Golightly (page 192, plate iv., figs. 5 
and 6). 

Quality of the metal of boilers—Some very intelligent remarks will 
be found in Mr. Greener’s replies to our queries (page 101) on the im- 
portant subject of the quality of iron used for boilers—a subject which 
is far from occupying the attention it merits either by boiler-makers, 
engineers, or steam-vessel owners. A piece of the Morning Star's 
boiler, in our possession, taken from the ruptured part, shows it to 
have been corroded to two-tenths of an inch in thickness, its original 
strength having been half an inch, and the iron very bad. The fire- 
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tube ruptured at a pressure of about 23]b. per square inch; its form 
was elliptic three-feet by two feet six inches; the external shell, cylin- 
dric, six: feet diameter. 

Fires. 


Tweedside.— We have specially reported this case (page 29), as it il- 
lustrates other sources of peril to passengers besides that of fire. 

The danger to the Tweedside, on a ‘‘ pleasure trip,” originated in 
going to sea with a defective boiler, which became red hot, and set fire 
to the vessel. The passengers were only saved by the fortunate ap- 
pearance of the Royal Adelaide steamer. Persons acquainted with the 
possible, and highly probable, consequences to a doiler in such a state, 
will only wonder that the vessel, and all on board, were not destroyed 
by an explosion. 

Vesssels originally built, generally used, and only fit for river navi- 
gation, are frequently selected for ‘ pleasure trips,” or excursions to 
sea, in the summer season. We were informed (see also Captain Den- 
ham) that the Liverpool ferry steamers frequently make ‘ pleasure 
trips’ out to sea unprovided with binnacle, compass, or a boat that 
would swim; and many strong representations were made to us in 
=cotland of the insufficiency of the river steamers of the Clyde to en- 
counter bad weather on their suinmer tours. 

Suffolk.—This is a case of imminent danger at sea, from the spon- 
taneous combustion of coals on board, Slie was saved by the judicious 
management of Mr. G. Bayley, now one of the surveyors to Lloyd's in 
the port of London, whose report we give (page 42). 

The frequency of similar occurrences (of which this is only an in- 
stance) will be found attested by almost all our correspondents. (See 
the case of the Soho, reported by Captain Bain (page 89) and 
others.) 3 

The spontaneous ipnition of coal originates in carelessness, in the 
bad construction of coal-bunkers, in allowing old coal to remain in 
moist and warm situations, and in stowing coals on the tops and about 
the sides of the boilers (See communications passim.) 

In the case of the Suffolk, it will be seen that she was unprovided 
with a fire-engine or hose, or tools for scuttling the deck, a species of 
equipment essential to safety. 

The following is an instance of miserable deficiency in this description 
of stores, and of the want even of the commonest utensils on board 
many steamers. 

Falcon.—The cabin-hatch of this vessel took fire in the Humber, 
about a mile from shore, two days before we arrived at Hull. 

We mention it as an instance of great negligence on the part of 
owners. There were no fire-buckets on board, nor any means of 
baling or pumping water. She came into port on fire, with many 
passengers, and it was extinguished by the aid and with the buckets 
of the inhabitants. Mr. Oldham, of Hull, refers to this case (p. 113). 

Numerous fires occur from the proximity of woodwork to funnels, 
&c. 

Medway —Thi’ vessel was twice on fire from this cause; on the 
second occasion burnt to a wreck, and two persons were drowned by 
leaping overboard. 

The charring of timbers in the wake, or proximity of the boilers, is 
alluded to by the shipbuilders, and many other correspondents, as a 
Arcquent cause of fire, and injury to the vessel. 
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We here beg to draw particular attention to the excellent arrange- 
ments and practice adopted by the City of Dublin Steam-packet Com- 
pany of Liverpool, and in well-appointed vessels of other companies, to 
obviate the evils arising from these fertile sources of danger to the 
vessel, and of expense to the owners. We refer to their use of iron 
beams and deck plates over the boilers, and about the funnel; of the 
complete separation of the boilers from each other, and from the sides 
of the ship; of lining the ship’s sides with lead, covered again with 
iron, in the proximity of the boilers; of protecting the boilers from 
Spray, rain, and the contact of coals, by a shell of iron; and the prac- 
tice of sweeping down all the remaining coal into the bunkers, or iron 
coal-boxes, on the termination of each voyage. (See communications 
of Mr. Shaw and Mr. Williams, pages 45 and 49). 

The suggestion also of Messrs. Maudslay and Field, and others, 
that pipes from the boilers should be so arranged as to convey steam 
into the coal receptacles. and other parts of the vessels, in the event 
of fire, would give great additional security. 

Cottisions.—Collisions between steam-vessels, and between them 
and other craft, occur so frequently in crowded waters; they are often 
80 fatal to life, and so generally attended with litigation and expense 
in repairing damage, that the want of a law to diminish the evil is the 
subject ofcomplaint by nearly alt our correspondents. Collisions occur 
both by day and by night, at sea as well as in rivers. They commonly 
arise from the absence of an universal understanding as to the ‘ rule 
of the road’’ to be observed by vessels in meeting and passing each 
other, and from the absence of an universal system of night lights and 
signals, 

The practice is at present regulated only by custom, or by the bye- 
laws of different ports, which custom, being various, is productive of 
serious collisions even on the high seas. 

The appendix contains (page 75) the rules and regulations adopted 
by the trustees of the Clyde; those promulgated by the corporation of 
the Trinity-house, Hull, for regulating the navigation by steam in the 
Humber, Ouse, and Trent (page 191); and the laws enforced in the 
port of Tyne (page 162). By the two first, vessels meeting are enjoin- 
ed to starboard, and by the last, to port their helms. | 

Many pertinent remarks on this subject will be found in the replies 
to our eighth query ; amongst others, Captain Denham, R. N. (page 73) 
expresses himself much to the point. Of the custom at Liverpool, he 
says, ‘All, however, attend to one rule, and that is, in passing each 
other on their starboard sides; but I understand the reverse is observed 
at other ports, which has naturally been attended with collision when a 
Liverpool vessel gets amongst them.” 

This important question underwent the scrutiny of the ‘‘commission- 
ers appointed to inquire into the laws and regulations relating to the 
pilotage of the United Kingdom,”’ in 1835; from the appendix to whose 
report, in 1836, * we have extracted (page 161) their ‘‘ proposed 





* See page 253 et seg. of our vol. for 1836, for this report. A re- 
cent paper makes the following allusion to the steam vessels in Canada, 
which seem to be equally at a loss for the ‘rule of the road.” Ep.N.M. 

Within the last three or four weeks there has been a great number of 
collisions. First, there was the case of the United States and Great Bri- 
tain ; then the Commodore Barrie and William the Fourth, both Canadien 
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regulations for the navigation of steam vessels,’’ with the arrangement 
of signal-lanterns recommended by them. Their suggestions for a 
positive law have not yet been acted upon. 

Almost every imaginable variety of lights is in use amongst steam 
vessels, 

Mr. Shaw, engineer to the City of Dublin Company, Liverpool, 
introduced a system of night-signals in that company’s vessels in 18:34, 
which has since been adopted by Her Mayjesty’s packets at Liverpool, 
and by some other owners. This system consists of the exhibition of one 
white light at the foremast head, one white light on the starboard pad- 
dle box, and one red light on the larboard paddle-box. These are all res- 
plendent and powerful lights. The masthead light is transmitted through 
a large solid glass lens, so shaped and disposed that the light ceases 
to be visible abaft the beam. The starboard paddle-box light is also 
transmitted through a solid glass lens; the larboard light through a 
hollow glass lens, containing a red mineral solution, These are placed 
in houses attached to the paddle-boxes, and the rays are projected 
at an angle of about 35 degrees with the keel, so as not to dazzle the 
look-out men on the forecastle. They are visible at great distances. 

A diagram of the system is given, plate i., figs. 3 and 4. 

Of the efficiency of this mode of distinguishing a steamer from 
sailing-vessels, and of avoiding collision at night, the testimony of the 
commanders of the City of Dublin Company’s ships will be found 
(page 48), and that of the commanders of the packet service (page 68). 

We have also a communication on this subject from Captain Den- 
ham, with an illustrative diagram (plate i., fig. 5.) 

Lieutenant Pearce’s lantern, containing different coloured lights, is 
referred to by several of our correspondents, as effective in showing the 
tack on which a vessel is lying. 

Mr. Shaw has also supplied us with a diagram and description of 
the causes of the serious collisions between the Royal William and 
Tagus, and between the Thames and Shannon steamers (page 41, 
plate 1.) 

By reference to our schedule of accidents, it will be seen that in 
1825 a collision took place in the Clyde at night between two steamers 
the Comet and Ayr, by which 62 persons were killed or drowned. 
Mr. Cumming states (page 84) that the cost of repairs to the Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone, which ship sustained at night a serious collision in 
the Clyde, in 1836, with the steamer City of Glasgow, amounted to 
1,039/. Mr. Shaw states (page 41) that the cost of repairing the Royal 
William, after her collision with the Tagus, in 1837, also in the nignt, 
was 1,0012.; and this, notwithstanding the division of the Royal Wil- 
liam into water-tight compartments, which alone saved her from going 
to the bottom, with probably all on board. These are merely instan- 
ces of constantly recurring accidents of a similar nature, and many 
costly steamers and sailing vessels have been sunk or destroyed by 





vessels, thought proper to knock their heads together ; then the Rochester 
and De Witt Clinton made a dash at each other ; yesterday the Narragan- 
sett got an ugly poke froin a sloop laden with stone; and the Montreal pa- 

ers of Monday bring us accounts of a tilt between the new boat the Lady 
Colborne and the Britannia, the force of which was so great that if the Lady 
Colborne had not been a new and very strong boat, it is believed that she 
must have gone on a visit to David Jones, Esq.— Montreal Courier 
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collisions. The Apollo steamer was run down at night, and sunk by 
the Monarch, in 1837, in the Thames, for want of proper lights (p. 89). 

The same causes which produced the first collision remain still in 
full activity, and it is fearful to contemplate the loss of human life 
which the absence of a law on these subjects may produce at any mo- 
ment. 

There is yet another important point to be considered, as bearing on 
the means of preventing collisions. 

A distinguishing sound should be provided on board steam-vessels, 
as an alarm, to notice their proximity to other vessels at night on oc- 
casions, but more particularly during fogs or thick weather, when 
lights can only be seen on a very near approach. The want of such 
regulation is alluded to by several of our correspondents, and a means 
is also suggested for accomplishing the end. Sailing-vessels are gene- 
rally provided with some instrument for making a noise, to which resort 
is had when circumstances require it—viz. bells, horns, gongs, &c. A 
steam-vessel carries with it an agent more powerful than any of these 
contrivances, and one which could not fail in notifying its approach, dis- 
tinctively from every class of vessel, and from a much greater distance 
than bells, &c. a circumstance of no slight consequence, when the great- 
er velocity of a steamer is considered. The steam-whistle in common use 
attached to locomotive engines, if applied to the boiler of a steam-vessel 
would completely fulfil the desired end. All that is required is a small 
pipe opening into the steam chest, and brought up on deck with the 
whistle on top of it, in a convenient position to be used when the com- 
mander may order it. By simply turning the handle of a cock a pro- 
longed sound is produced, or a succession of sounds, on opening and 
shutting the cock at short intervals. The sound from the whistle of a 
locomotive engine has been frequently heard more than two miles. 
We have made particular enquiries as to the degree of sound producible 
with low pressure, compared with high-pressure steam, and learn that 
this whistle may be constructed so as to be equally as effective with 
the one as with the other. 

Our list contains two instances of steamers sunk by collision, during 
fogs, in one year, 1836,—namely the Rob Roy and Red Rover, both 
in the Thames; and the digest of a list reported to us by the Water- 
man’s Company, London (page 17), exhibits a total of 71 accidents to 
vessels of all kinds, from collision with steamers, in the Thames, during 
three years only. 

Besides, the correspondents already referred to, Captains Austen 
and Mitchell, r.w., with many others, have specially drawn attention to 
the want of a legislative enactment for universal guidance. 


BoiLerRs AND ENGINES. 


Boilers.—The boilers are frequently continued in use till they become 
dangerously thin, and that they are frequently deficient in safety ap- 
paratus, is a fact not only evidenced by the table of explosions, and in- 
stances given, but attested by a large majority of our correspondents. 
We were shown several in the yards of engine and boiler makers, 
which (to use their own expression) ‘‘ might be walked through;”’ in- 
deed, the hand might be pushed through some boilers which we ex- 
amined, but recently taken out of steam-boats (see Mr. Laird, page 64). 
Mr. Shaw states (page 44), that ‘‘ the boilers of the Fingal, in 1835, 
were so weak that they had to be shored between the deck, and the 
tops of them, which expanded and contracted like a pair of bellows.” 


+2 a eis en er le te 
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Captain Bain writes (page §9) that ‘‘he has frequently had occasion, 
sometimes under very trying circumstances, to stop rents in boilers by 
temporary expedients ; that he has witnessed it in other vessels, and 
has seen boilers worked till they were as thin as paper, &c.”” Some 
boilers in actual use are only kept tight by the deposit of mud, concre- 
tions of salt and sand, &c., between the flues: these obstructions to 
the passage of heat are not removed, as the metal of the boilers would 
give way, and they must then necessarily undergo repair, which is de- 
layed till they will no longer hold together, or till ruptures occur, and 
have produced mischief. The appendix contains, in the replies to the 
5th query, abundant testimony to negligence, and ill-judged economy 
of this nature. 

The explosion of deteriorated boilers is not the greatest disaster to be 
dreaded from steamers so ill-provided ; under the head of wrecks and 
founderings, the calamitous consequence of boilers failing at sea are still 
more fearfully exemplified. 

Nearly the whole of the passengers, and no inconsiderable portion of 
the merchandise, coasting traffic of the British isles, is carried on b 
steam-vessels, the rapidly increasing number of which will presently be 
shown. It is impossible-to determine, in the absence of ofhcial record, 
whether the number of accidents has increased in a greater ratio than 
that of the steamers; but our schedule exhibits an annual increase of 
disasters, and shows that nearly the half of them has occurred within 
the last three years; and that from the beginning of 1838 to the pre- 
sent time, a period of 15 months only, no fewer than 22 accidents have 
happened. ‘Ihey consist of-— 

1] wrecks, founderings, or imminent 
peril 4 aor it ~ « 117 lives lost. 


8 explosions . . ae i 20 ditto, and many persons 
injured, 

2collisions . . oF - S _: 

] fire a oe P+ ee ao % — 

22 137 


In addition to the amount of human life sacrificed, 688 animals were 
thrown overboard, or scalded to death, 

Seven of the vessels were totally lost, four of which are traced to 
have had defective boilers or engines ; and others had to undergo costly 
repairs. 

It results from the opinions expressed by the engineering class of our 
correspondents, that great additional safety is obtained by employing 
several boilers, distinct from each other, rather than one only, or two 
builers connected together; many «angers are avoided by this method. 
Independently of the obvious security arising from the means thus af- 
forded of shutting off a disabled boiler, and even of repairing it, whilst 
the motion of the engines is continued by the others, this arrangement 
possesses many other advantages, and cannot be too strongly recom- 
mended for general adoption. Mr. Shaw gives a forcible illustration of 
the value of distinct boilers, in his account (page 41) of the salvation of 
the Thames, after her perilous collision with the Shannon. 

Engines.—The machinery by which a steam-vessel is propelled ap- 
pears, notwithstanding its comparative complexity, to be maintained, 
generally, in better condition than the builers. ‘The foundering of the 
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Venus, in 1829, is an instance of a disaster occasioned by the breaking 
of the connccting rod ; the more common (lerangements are fractures of 
cross heads, beams, cranks, crank-pins, &c., of which we both saw 
and heard many examples; but the practice of using a pair of engines, 
particularly in sea-going steamers, is a great guarantee against ship- 
wreck, as, in the event of one engine being disabled, the other can 
safely work the vessel. Duplicates of the parts most liable to fracture 
should always be found amongst the stores of a steamer. 

_ Several wrecks have been referred to by our correspondents which 
might have been averted, had the paddle wheels been furnished with 
disengaging apparatus, which is effected too slowly, and clumsily, by 
removing the floats, an operatien also difficult of accomplishment in 
tempestuous weather. British engineers are not likely to leave so great 
a desideratum long unsupplied ; several plans for its accomplishment are 
already in particular use. — 


aw Decisions. 


Tue Lory Lowtner.—We have been very much shocked at the peru- 
sal of the proceedings before the Supreme Court of Madras respecting the 
transactions on board this vessel, occupying a whole supplement of the 
Madras Courier of August 22d. last. Some account of these transactions 
hud reached us, but as judicial proceedings were pending we awaited the 
result. These transactions were neither more nor less than a meeting, and 
placing at defiance, the authority ofthe Captain, a recourse to violence 
all of which we regret to say was eneouraged by certain of the d aaa ers! 
to the risk, as the learned judge observed, of their own lives! We shall not 
devote our space to the Captain’s clear and manly narration in court of 
this shameful transaction which occurred on the pas to India, as we 
require that for other matter; but we shall refer our readers to the Madras 
paper and record the result of the trials which in our opinion are very leni- 
ent, considering that the safety of the ship and the lives of all on board 
were at stake in the proceedings. The case having been gone through the 
Chief Justice then proceeded with great minuteness through the evidence 
as given above, and as he went along complimented Mr. Smith on his 
highly creditable conduct in reproving the Passengers who cheered. 
He deprecated the conduct of some of the passengers who not only placed 
mel own lives in jeopardy, but also the hives of mere valuable members of 

ociety. 

The ury retired at 20 minutes after 4 o’clock, and returned at a 3 before 
6 o'clock, when the Foreman delivered the following verdict. 

Henry Handly. Ist Mate. George Neblett, 2nd Mate. F. Jones, H. Haw- 
trey, E. A. Lister, H. Bliss, J. Richardson. Midshipmen. GuI ty. 

. B. Smith, 3rd Mate. J. D. Allies, H. Torre, G. Way, H. Lewis 
Midshipmen. Nor (surxpy. ; 

The Chief Justice then proceeded to Sentence on the persons found 
guilty of mutiny on board the Lord ther. He said they had been 
convicted after a long and elaborate enquiry of the crime of Piracy, as laid 
down in a statute passed a century and half ago. He was glad the capi- 
tal punishment attixed to the crime had been repealed, and that it was now 
lett to the discretion of the Court to award Transportation or Imprison- 
ment. It was evident that all the disturbance arisen out of the 
unfortunate transaction on the 23d February, when the Chief Mate re- 
nounced his duty and set the worst example that could be offered to the 
rest of the Officers, The conduct of Mr. Hawtrey on the Sth March was 
most outrageous and disgraceful, sian s as there were Ladies on board. 
The law of the case had ieaa decided by the Court and the facts had been 
left to the Jury who had recommended all the prisoners to mercy; Cap- 
tain Yates had also spoken in favour of Mr. Richardson. The reason stated 
by the Jury for recommending them to mercy was their not being aware 
of their duties. In point of law that was no excuse, for every man was 
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supposed to make himself asquainted with his duties: and although this 
would be a hard case at all times, it was not difficult for men to make 
themselves acquainted with their relative duties on board ship. Here was 
a ship, as Mr. Dalrymple had said in the middle of the Atlantic without 
any officer but the Captain to take charge of her; if she had been lost the 
blame would undoubtedly have fallen on Mr. Handley’s head. The court 
had made a distinction in the punishment. Messrs. Jones, Lister and 
Bl‘ss did not take any active part in the altercation. Mr. Hawtrey's case 
was very different ; he and two others had come on deck and were dancing 
in their shirts: and the whole disturbanee might be said to have origina- 
ted in their having set the Captain’s authority at defiance. With respect 
to Mr. Neblett the Court could discover nothing but some coarse expres- 
sions against him on the Sth March. The Court was inclined to pass as 
merciful a sentence as possible ; all punishment being to teach others by 
their example not to commit the same crime. 

J. Richardson, Imprisonment in Her Majesty’s Gaol 2 weeks 

H.Bliss, M. E, Lister, M. F. Jones, M. do. do. 1 Month 

H. Hawtrey, M.G. Neblett, 2d.M. do. do. 6 Months. 

H. Handly, lst Mate do. do. 18 Months 

Mary Barry Salvage.—Fallen in with by the Arrow from Tarra- 
gona to Hull, the Mary Barry being dismasted and in distress by bad 
weather from Odessa to Falmouth in Bay of Biscay on 2ist Feb. last, crew 
for abandoning her if Arrow would receive them. Taken in tow, several 
hawsers broken and mueh risk run in staying by vessel. Made Cape Corn- 
wall and takensafely into Falmouth. Value saved £3244, salvage claim- 
ed and refused. Court rwarded to Capt. Scaddam of the Arrow £300, her 
owners £200, the Mate £60 and to each of crew £30. oe 

Tne Brunswick Salvage.—Vessel on her way to Malta with Govern- 
ment stores got on shingles off I. Wight; Lieut. Robins of Hurst C. G. 
atation went to her assistance and directed course of vessel to be altered 
contrary to the advice of the pilot ; value of vessel £2400 and cargo estima- 
ted at £12997. Admiral Bouverie at Spithead of opinion attributed safety 
of vessel to Lieut. Robins and crew. The court put the following questions 
the Trinity Masters who assisted :—First, atiethes Lieutenant ins had 
reason to believe that the ship was in distress to which they answered in 
the affirmative. Secondly, whether there was risk and danger in launch- 
ing the boat, and in going to the assistance of the vessel? to which jthey 
replied there was ordinary risk, and no more. Thirdly, whether the vessel 
was on the sand at the time Lieutenant Robins came up, or was pursuing 8 
wrong and dangerous course? they replied, ‘-Certainly not,’ Lastly, 
whether the directions given by Lieutenant Robins were correct or not? 
they replied, “‘ We cannot see that he gave any directions. ”’ 

The learned judge held that there was a just claim for some salvage, and 
allotted £120. ; but he should only saddle the owners of the ship with one 
sixth part; the Government ought to pay the other part, though he could 
not decree it, as no person was before the Court to represent the oO. 

The third question should have been made in two, and had two distinet 
answers either the vessel was steering @ wrong course or not, a very impor- 
tant matter, implicating her own safety, the pilot’s ignorance and Lieut. 
Robins wrong interference. Ht is stated that Lieut. Robin's orders or 
directs a course to be steered which was done and in Admiral Bouverie’s 
opinion saved the vessel,and the Trinity Masters say that he gave none! 

erily truth lies ina well. ; 

THE Buake. Wages.—A seaman named Kendall had entered for voy- 
ave to East Indies and home, claim of wages resisted by owner on ground 
of intoxication and refusal of duty at St.Helena in combination with others 
of crew. In decision it was stated by the Judge that wages must be for- 
feited in whole or not at all, misconduct of seamen allowed, but conspiracy 
not proved. Master aud Mate convicted at Cape of having occasioned the 
death of one of the erew for which former had been sentenced to transpor- 
tation and latter inprisoned. Such conduct had ill effects on crew, intox- 


ication at St. Helena imputed blame to officers. The court therefore 
pronounced for the wages and costs of suit. 


i 
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Exanuget SatvaGr.—This was a te as to uheremuneration for the 


salvage of a Norwegian vessel, trom 


ottenburgh to London, with timber 


which got on the Sunk Sand and was derelict. The salvers were eight 
smacks, manned by 48 men. The value of the ship and cargo was £970. 
The Court directed all the expenses, including the loss of fish, the dama e, 


&c. to be first deducted, and allotted £450, apportioned according to the 


tonnage and number of the men. 


ADMIRALTY Court. 
Return to an Order of the Hon. the House of Commons, dated August 20, 
1839, for a return of the process paid into the Registry of the High Court 
8 


of Admiralty of all Vesse 


taken under the late spanish Treaty on Slave 


Trade, stating the name of the Ship by which each Vessel was captured, 
and the portion paid or payable to the Captors. 

















Amount 
Name of Cap- Name of Amount of | pad to the : 
Net Captors, Amount payable to the 
; Spanish Slave Proceeds being ( aptors 
turing Ship, paid into the | one Moiety 
Vessel. Registry, in cach cage. 
Her Majesty’s 
_ Ship. £ sda) £ wd, 
Pylades Gaceta 11 2 9] 511 4 
Buzzard Felicia 14 6 0 7 3 0 
Charybdis [Tridente 849 5 4| 42412 8 
Curlew Rosarito 231 7 8} 115 13 10 
Forester Luisa 14115 8 70 17 10 
Charybdis [Matilde 488 310| 244 111 
Forester Golondrina 198 2 10 99 1 5 
El Mismo, 
Charybdis alias Cex. 30 1 0] 15 0 6 
tinella 
Ditto | ntrabra 80 4 6& 15 2 2 
Buzzard Famosa Primeira 436 13 8) 218 6 10 
¢ Dos Herma moae 
Britomart nos, abias 441 7 22 0 9 
Numero Dos 
Thalia and 2 
Buzzard § Atalaya . 31.17 : 15 18 10 
Britomart General Mina 577 17 288 18 8 
Rolla Luisita 232 2 3} 166 1 11. 
Ditto Lechuguine 49% 746 
Ditto San Nicolos 1017 8| & 810 
Scout Descubierta 7219 2| 386 9 7 
Bonetta Cinco Amigos 45 6 8| 2213 8 
Dolphin Dolores 108 1811) 54 9 § 
Charybdis |General Rieafort [2,941 15 3/1,470 17 7 
Pear Opposicao 5414 4) 97:7 2 : 
730/ 16s, 4d. may be pay- 
able te the captors, but at 
3 present retained, in conse- 
Fair Rosamond Constitueao 1,461 13 8} .. .. {quence of Government hav- 
ing paid an award of 1734/, 
14s. in the Camoes, seized by 
the same captor as this vessel. 
Brisk Constitucao 178 40 89 2 9 
Buzzard Sirse 175 11 7) #8715 58 
Brisk O Veterano 2,826 19 31,413 9 7 
Ditto Diligente 410 0 7| 205 0 8 
Ditto Eliza 417 8 Il; 20814 5 
Ditto Josephina 82 6 8| 41 210 
Ditto Ligeira 81 10 10 40 15 5 
Ditto ~  Veloz 165 12 2 82 16 1 
Ditto Maria 17712 2: 56816 1 


(Errors excepted.) 
Stratford-place, Aug. 23, 1839. 


WILLIAM ROTHERY. 
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By a parliamentary paper just printed, we see that from the Ist Jannary, - 
1838, to the present tine, 52 slave vessels have been brought betore the 
different courts of mixed commission for adjudication, at Sierra Leone 
Havana, and Rio de Janciro. 

They were all condemned excepting two ; and in one of these cases the 
captors (Fair Rosamond), had to pay £1,743. Among them were two 
Spauish vessels and one Brazilian; the remaining 49 were entirely Portu- 
guese. On board of 26 of these vessels eight thousand slaves were found. 
47 vessels and cargoes were sold for £28, 979 froin which was deducted 
£7,118, for expenses, leaving to be divided among the captors a moiety of 
less than £11,200. In all the cases of condemnation at Rio de Janeiro, the 
entire net proeeeds of the captures were paid towards the maintenance of 
the captured negroes, so that the captors got nothing ; and in the only adju- 
dication at the Havana, the ship was restored.—Plymouth Journal. 





a 


Maxa ipa Isxe, AND TRINDER SHOAL. 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


Srr.—Having just returned from China, by the Eastern Passage. 
I beg to offer you the following remarks for the information of mariners, 
and which I shall feel obliged by your inserting in your useful publica- 
tion. 

In the Straits of Basselan, I found that the Coco Jsle or Manalipe, 
described by Horsburgh * as low, isa high island with a small round isle 
off its western extreme. 


The High Pyramidical Rock, spoken of by Horsburgh, has I believe 
no existence, we being within a few miles of the position assigned to 
it, but could see nothing of it. The ship Inzleboro’ was in company, 
and neither of us saw any thing of it, it is represented to be the E. 8. 
Eastward of the Grand Sooloo Isle 


I also beg to offer you the following remarks, regarding the Trinder 
shoal, in the Straits of Macassar. 
June 27th, 1839. 


At noon, we observed latitude, 3° 21’ South, Long. by Chron. 118° 
46’ East, Cape Mandhar bearing S.E.b.E. (which placesius within four 
miles of the position, assigned to the Trinder* Shoal.) Observed a 
strong ripple on the water, extending from Fast to S. W. lowcred a 
boat immediately, and sent her ahead to sound, but could find no bot- 
tom. The ship Ingleboro’ was four miles, inshore and the Girard an 
American ship, about 5 miles on our other beam, but we neither of us 
__ saw the least appearance of discoloured water, and I confidently assert 
the Trinder Shoal has no existence, ‘‘ certainly not in the possition as- 
signed to it;’’ but as the strong ripple on the water, might have given 
it the appearance of a shoal, and Captain Trinder, not sounding on 
it, leads me to suppose, that he must mistake the one for the other. 


I have the honour to remain, &c. 
Tuomas N, WERE. 


Commander of the Ship Premier. 
Jcrusalem Coffee House. 
24th Oct. 1839. 





* See Horsburgh E. I. Dir. vol. 2, p. 508. 
+ Do. same vol, p. 492. 
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Shewing the Length of a Degree, Minute, and Second, of Latitude 
and Longitude, for every Degree of the Quadrant; the Compression 
of the Earth being assumed 3 
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E 8 LaTITupF. | LONGITUDF. 
: 5! Lengths in Feet, of a 
aa | Degree. | Minute. | Secoud. | Degree. | Minute: 
0°, 362759 | 6046-0 | 100-76 |} 365147 | 6085°8 
1 | 362761 | 6046-0 | 100°76 || 365091 | 6084°8 
21 862764 | 60461 | 100-77 | 364925 | 60821 
3 | 362769 | 60462 | 100-77 || 364649 | 6077°6 
4| 362776 | 6046-4 | 100-77 || 364263 | - 6071-0 
5 | 862785 | 6046-4 | 100-77 || 363767 | 6062'8 
6 | 362796 | 60466 | 100-77 |! 363161 | 6052:7 
7 | 362810 | 60468 | 100-77 | 362445 | 6040-7 
8 | 3862826 | 6047-1 | 100-78 || 361619 | 60270 
9 | 362844 | 6047-4 | 100-7g || 360683 | 6011-0 
10 362864 | 6047-7 100-79 359637 | 5094-0 
11, 862886 | 60481 | 10079 || 858480 | 59747 
12 | 362910 | 60485 | 10080 || 857217 | 6953-6 
13 | 362937 | 6048-9 | 100°31 || 3855846 | 69908 
14 | 362966 | 6049-4 | 10082 || 354368 | 5906-1 
15 | 362997 | 6049-9 | 10083 || 352782 | 58797 
16 | 363029 | 60505 | 10054 | 351089 | 5851-5 
17 | 363063 { 6051-0 | 10085 || 349290 | 5821-5 
18 | 368099 | 60516 | 10086 | 347385 | 5789-7 
19 | 368137 | 6052-3 | 100°87 || 345374 | 5756-2 
20 | 363177 | 6052-9 | 10088 || 343258 | 5721-0 
21 | 363219 | 60536 | 10089 || 841038 | 56840 
922 | 868262 | 60544 | 100-91 338715 | 5645-2 
23 | 368306 | 6055:1 | 100-92 || 336289 | 56048 
24 | 368351 | 6055°8 | 100-98 || 333760 | 5562-7 
25 | 363397 | 60566 | 100-94 || 331139 | 5518-8 
26 | 363445 | 6057-4 | 10096 || 3828400 | 5473-3 
27 | 368495 | 60582 | 100:97 | 325570 | 5426-2 
28 | 363546 | 60591 | 100°98 || 322641 | 5377-3 
29 | 363599 | 6060:0 | 100-99 | 319613 | 53269 
30 | 363653 | 6060-9 | 101-01 || 316487 | 52748 
31 | 363707 | 6061-8 | 101:02 || 313265 | 5221:1 
32 | 3863762 | 60627 | 101:08 | 309948 | 5165:8 
83 | 363818 | 60636 | 101:05 || 306537 | 5108+9 
34 | 363875 | 60646 | 10107 || 3030382 | 5050°5 
35 | 363938 | 6065-5 | 101-09 ! 299435 | 4990°6 
36 | 363992 | 6066-5 | 101:10 || 295746 | 4929-1 
37 | 364052 | 6067-5 | 10111 291966 | 4866-1 
88 | 364113 | 60685 {| 101-18 288098 | 4801-6 
39 | 364174 | 6069°6 | 101:15 |; 284142 | 4736-7 
40 , 364235 | 60706 | 10117 | 280098 | 4668-3 
41 364297 | 6071-6 | 191:19 275969 | 4599-5 
42 | 364859 | 60726 | 101-2! 271756 | 45233 
43 | 364421 | 6073-7 | 101-22 267460 | 4457°7 
44 | 364484 | 6074-7 | 101-24 || 263082 | 4384-7 
45 | 364547 | 60758 101°26 || 258623 ! 4310-4 
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New Books. 


Rotemo pa Viacem, &c.—Journal of the voyage for the disco- 
very of India by way of the Cape of Good Hope, nndertaken by Dom 
Vasco da Gama in 1497, according to a coveal M.S.S. of the public. 
library of Oporto. Published by James Kopke, &c., Sc. ; Antonto 
da Costa Paiva, Lecturer at the Polytechnic Academy ef Oporto, 
Oporto, 1838. 8° XXVII § 183 with plates § a map. 


It is interesting to find that since the introduction of a free press 
in the Peninsula, even secondary towns like Oporto, are beginning to 
take up the cause of nautical science, and following the example of the 
talented and industrious Senor Navarete in Spain, are busy in brushing 
up and publishing the contents of their archives. ‘Tle introduction 
and preface of the work before us, (the latter entirely of a bibliographi- 
cal character) we have little to do with. Yet the beginning is so very 
graphic, that we are tempted to present our readers with an extract :— 

‘‘ The discovery of India,’ say our Authors, ‘‘ presentsthe most 
splendid page of the history of Portugal : the daring of those, who at- 
tempted, and accomplished it through innumerable dangers and suffer- 
ings in an unknown sea, especially if compared with the means Which 
navigation then afforded, is the best proof of the manly hearts of the 
Portuguese of those ancient times.” The authors state, that hitherto 
no work existed, written by any one who had taken part in the voyage, 
and that the narrative which Ramusio first published in 1554, was de- 
rived from a Florentine gentleman who was merely present in Lisbon 
when Vasco da Gama returned. It seems very probable, that da Gama 
himself had prepared an account of his voyage, which has been, how- 
ever, left in the confusion of those times, when typography was not 
much in use. The author of the MSS. now first published, seems to 
have been a common soldier or sailor belonging to one of the ships of 
of the expedition commanded by Paul da Gama, brother of the Admi- 
ral, notwithstanding which, it is well written. Of the map which 
accompanies the work, the authors say that they have endeavoured to 
lay down (as nearly as possible) the actual course of the great disco- 
verer, for the sake of putting down at once, the assertions about the 
discovery of India having been the results of inexperience and mere 
casualty.”* Against this certainly insidious assertion, the authors 
reply—that da Gama was fully supplied with whatever information 
and help, the knowledge and science of that age afforded. His very 
destination had been marked out to him beforehand, viz, Calécut, for 
the King of which place he hada letter from D. Manuel of Portugal. 
Having collected his fleet at the Cape de Verds he launched into the 
Atlantic on a course not far from, south and for so doing, he availed 
himself of the knowledge of the trade-winds. Arrived at a latitude ap- 
proximating that of the Cape of Good Hope, he sailed east, by which 


* A Portuguese historian states—that Vasco having lost sight of the land 
beyond the Cape of Good gad found India, rather guided by Almighty 
God, than by logs and other information. 
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it is shown that he was influenced by motives based on science, without 
detracting from the boldness of the measure. This course of his is 
confirmed by the circumstances of anterior nautical experience, and 
by all the subsequent navigators to India ; and if Cabral discovered the 
Brazils in 1509, it was because he also, after the example of Da Gama’ 
shaped his course southerly, varying it, however, considerably to the west. 
We find Da Gama following the coast of Africa in the Indian Ocean 
from S. to. N., until he met a pilot, who guided him to his destina- 
tion. With this aid we see him taking advantage of the monsoon, as 
well going and returning from Calecut. On his return, after he had 
passed the Cape of Good Hope, he put himself into the line of the S. 
W. winds of the west coast of Africa, and arrived at the Cape Verd 
Islands. Besides the map annexed to the work, there is also a portrait of 
Vasco da Gama neatly done, a copy of one in the hall of the Gover- 
norat Goa. 


The journal itself begins according to the customs of those times 
with “‘Em Nome de Deus Amen,” and states further, that at the era 
of 1497 the King Manuel I. sent four vessels which ‘“ were to seek after 
spices.” The first incident of interest, is that of reaching the coast of 
Africa. They saw a large bay, and sent a boat to see whether it affor- 
ded good anchorage. It turned out to be very good, and sheltered 
from all winds except N.W., and stretching E. and W. The name of 
Santa Hellena was given to it. 


The passage of the celebrated Cape is thus spoken of” we steered again 
S.S.W. away from the land, and late on the Saturday we got in sight 
of that Cape, and on Sunday Morning, which was on the 19th of the 
month of November, we saw the Cape again, but did not pass it, be- 
cause the wind was 5.S.W. and on Wednesday at noon we passed the 
Cape, with a good wind, and went along the coast.” The following 
account of Mosambique in 1497 is interesting, if we were entirely to 
depend upon its correctness”. The ships of this land are large, without 
deck and nailwork, they are worked by ropes of coir, and their sails are 
made of mats of Palm leaves. The sailors have Genoese needles, by 
which they steer, and Quadrants and Sea charts.”” Dnring this tedious 
cousting to which Vasco da Gama _ was restricted, his own crew 
suffered considerably and the journal states especially, that‘‘ it was on 
approaching it, whereall the sick bccame suddenly better, because 
this land enjoys a beautiful climate.”” The stay of Vasco da Gama on the 
east coast of Africa, might have been lately recalled to the mind of 
many of our readers by the voyage of Capt. Owen who found some 
inscriptions left behind by the crew of the Portuguese discoverer® in 
which his name appears. Captain Owen found one of these inscrip- 
tions at Mosambique. | 


The most important point in Gama’s voyage was his arrival at Me- 
linda, where he was informed that there were in the harbour four ships 
belonging to Christians from India who would give him pilots for that 





- 


*__¢Recause the Prince had told Vasco da Gama to erect three pillars, 
aud the fphe placed in the River Boos,Sinair, called that of Sanct Rafael 
the second in Calecut etc. page 90, 
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Country. The arrival in Calecut is thus described. ‘‘ We went now 
towards a town, which is called Calecut. And here runs the coast N. 
and S, as the Sea forms a large bay; and in this bay is also a town 
called Quambaya, and 600 known Islands, and thereabouts is the red 
sea, and the houses of Mecca.—And on the 26th of May we saw high 
land, and it was twenty three days, that we had not seen land, having 
however all this time the wind in our stern ‘‘ (page 49). . The first in- 
tention of establishing a factory in India, which led afterwards to the 
subjugation of their Country by the European nation is thus stated:” 
And as the time for our starting was come, the Captain sent a set of 
Amber to the King, also coral and many other things, and informed 
him that he was about to return to Portugal, and whether the King 
wanted to send any of his men there?, and that he (Vasco da Gama) 
would leave behind a factor and a clerk and other men with merchan- 
dize; and that the King should send the King of Portugal a bag of 
Cinnamon and another of Cloves etc.”’ (p. 7. 8.) In Calecut Vasco da 
Gama was subjected to much chicanery and annoyance, we can easily 
comprehend the cause of the latter and the former is still unhappily the 
leading feature of the Hindoo character. 


Respecting the commerce of Calcutta, in these times, our author 
says ‘‘From thisland of Calecut, which is called high India, come all the 
spices, which are eaten in the West and East, and in Portugal, and also 
in all parts of the world; so also come from this place many precious 
stones of allkind. The following spices are here grown : much ginger, 
pepper and cinnamon, although there is no better than that which comes 
from an Island called Cillam (Ceylon) distant eight days sail hence; 
and there is a city called Melequa (Malacca) whence cloves come 
from ; there the ships from Mecca load spices, and bring it to a city 
whichis in Mecca and is called Judea, and from this island they 
require 50 days sail, with a fair wind, and there they discharge and pay 
the Grand Sultan his duties; and there they unload the spices in small- 
er vessels, and bring them to the Red Sea (Mar-rruyvo) to a place 
which is near Santa Catarina of Mount Sinai, and which is called Tuuz, 
and there they again pay duties. There Merchants load it on camels 
for Quayro (Cairo) etc’. The return of Gama to the coast of Africa, 
was long and tedious, and we can easily believe the author, when he 
says ‘‘we required so much time in this passage, that three months less 
three days were wasted thereon; always with many calms and con- 
trary winds, so that all our men fell sick, with swelling of the gums, 
which grew over their teeth, and disabled them from eating, besides 
other ailings, which made them die without any pain, During this 
time thirty men died, and as many more were dead before, leaving no 
more than seven or eight men to work each ship, and those not in the 
condition they ought to be. And the Captains held a council, at which 
it was agreed that, ifthe wind remained the same, we should return to 
India. But God in his mercy, chose to give us such winds, that in 
six days we reached the land (about Mozambic)’’ page 100 and 101. 


In the foregoing the reader will obtain a tolerable idea of this work, 
especially as the yreatest part is of a purely historical nature—prices 
of goods in Alexandria, a Vocabulary of the language of Calecut, &c. 
We conclude our notice with a short account of the reception, which 
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the creat discoverer met in Lisbon, especially for the sake of showing 
that some historians, who have stated that Emanuel of Portugal re- 
warded Vasco da Gama, with three letters, (the titlke Dom) were not 
well informed, The Admiral was received by the court with great 
solemnity, and his return and discovery were celebrated with pompous 
feasts and popuiar festivities. The king D. Manuel wrote to all the 
cities and notable towns in Portugal, acquainting them with the dis- 
covery of India, enjoining them to celebrate such great favour of Al- 
mighty God by religious feasts, and precessions.” He received more- 
over liberal donations and grants of money, not only for himself, but 
for his heirs and descendants. The lovers of nautical history will find 
a grand treat in this interesting work. | 


Extracts From Hoy Writ ano Various AuTHors—intended as 
helps to meditation and prayer principally for soldiers and seamen. 
By Captain Sir Nesbitt. J. Willoughby R.N.; C.B.; R.C.H, 


This is a work compiled and printed for gratuitous circulation :— 
we hope it will be well circulated, and that the gocd deed of the gallant 
Captain will be attended with all the benefit which it deserves. It is 
fearful to contemplate how much which might be done in this manner 
13 daily neglected, and in the present day too! when other books 
abound where the word of God does not !! 


New CuHarts 


MEDITERRANFAN.—No 1. Spain’ South, oast from Gthraltar to 
Alicante and North Const of Barbary to Cane Ferrat : Admiralty. 

MepirerrRanean.—No, 2. Spatn, South Coast from Alicante to 
Palamos and the Buleres ; Admiralty. 


These two useful little charts are by Capt. W. H. Smyth, the result 
of his long an‘l arduous survey in the Mediterranean, We perceive 
that the Spanish authorities have been introduced, and various plans 
of harbours on the coast which will add much to their utility. “The co- 
lumbretes and the bank on which they are situated appear in their new 


dress. 


Spain: Soutu Coast. CantacEens,—Admiralty.; 


This isa neat little qua:to plaa from the surveys of Tofino and Capt. 
Smyth enriched with two useful views of the port. 


Spats: Fasr Coast. Conumsrerrs Rocks.—Admiralty 


From the survevs in 1823 of Capt. Smyth. A aseful plun on a scale 
of iearly three inches to the mile. | 


Spaty: East Coast. Barcetoxa.—Admiralty, 


The soundings we perceive are by Mr.Hoffineister master, RN. No 
vessel could find any difficulty in‘entering the port with it. 
Tue Wreck or THE Forrarsiuine SteaM Pacxet.*—The elorieus 


daring of Grace Darlmg has been well celebrated, (certainly nat too well) 


ENLARGED SEKIFS.—NO. Ll.—voL. For 1899. | 5 F 
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by those who take p'easure in good deeds; and here is another tnbute 
to her praise in the shape of a splendid print representing the scene, of 
her successful enterprize, at that painful event which in a ftw brief 
sentences, we recorded in our last volume.¢ The boat, in which the 
heroine of the scene with her father, are proceeding to the unhappy 
passengers on the rocks, occupies a conspicuous station in the front of 
the picture; indeed we see the former in the dresses they wore on the 
occasiun, represented with great fidelity ; and there is a degree of spirit 
and bo!dness about the whole picture which cannot but be much admi- 
red. Itis abeautiful specimen of art, highly creditable to the artist 
asa picture, and well worthy of the event which it records, 
Published by Moon, 20 Threadnecdie-street. 


— 





* Published by Moon, 20, Threadneedle-street. + See page 710 


ShHakings. 


Grerattran was thrown into considerable alarm, and ‘no more’ on the night of the 7th 
ult. by a fire breaking out in the main street. The account mentions as usual, military 
exertions, blue lights, soldiers ; horses galloping, unparalleled panic, rusty swords, gun3 
without locks, women screaming, children squulling, timely retreat, and furniture fy me 
out of wmdows—followed by a tailor’s wife, taking a Couble allowance of gin and water, 
and occasioning it all by setting fire to her bed ! 

StE.M is going ahead at ‘Toulon, where a naval officer is busy in making experiments 
on an important modification of the crank of steam-vessels. His object is to n-uke them 
fixed, or muveable at pleasure. The patdle wheels can then at a moment be rendercd 
melt ee of the engines. 

aval officers half-pay, it is said will be allowed to mates, after a certain servitude 
and an increase of pay while serving ; also an increase of pay to lieutenants, while servinz 
afloat. It is also said that the unform of officers is about to be altered, = 

PRoMETHEUS Steamer was launched at Sheerness Yard, on the 2ist, Sept. after being } 
built in ten weeks, ‘The Alecto recently luunched on the 7.h, at Chatham, was built in 
eight weeks, 

Meraciantr Service discipline has been unhappily exemplified in no very favourable 
naoner, first by the committal of the steward, J. Fairbanks of the Burque Secret of 
Liverpool, for the murder of Mr. White the master; and then the mate G. Minty for 
causing the death of James Shaw, a seaman, by the too free use of the colt. Mr. F 
Barnard mate, RN appears as a principal witness in this latter affair, and Minty himself 
as principal witness in the former, 

In, Grant's steum fuel is made with the small coals, usually destroyed at the pit's 
mouth, and a wixture of coal tar, Stockholm tar, or Trinidad pitch. . 

Carrain k, Stancey, RN has been presented with a splendid sword by the European 
and Chinese mercantile community at Singapore, for his services in suppressing pirac in 
the straits of Mualaeca, while in command of the Wolf. eee 

A Licuruovst is at length to be erected on St. John’s Point of Dund 
a sufficient loss of vesseis has taken place, to show that such an establish 
prevented it. 

Tue Faxiome of 16 guns, and 481 tons, has been launched at Chatham. Three-feet 
wider than the old 18 gun brigs..a splendid model. 

Aussuovses for wged und decayed watermen of the River Thames, have been come 
menced at Sydenham in Kent, the fund contributed to by H. M. the Queen Dowaver 
one hundred guineas ; the corporation of London, £500 ; the Duke of Northumberland 
ae ; ne ground by Mr. Juhn Duden Krown; aad a nixhbvuring gentleman, 5000 

1ICKS: 

‘Tne Nerson Monument has been encouraged by a donation of one hundred guincas, 
by the members of the Royal Yacht Squadron.—W ill any of our readers tell us what 
the corporation of London have ziven towards this rational work 2 


Jersey Hanzour dues are to be raised for the format i e- 
ion of a fund, for the impro 
meut of the harbour. , or 
® 


rum Ray, after 
ment would have 
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Tar nit or rive wis verified lately in the arrival of HM.S. Pelorus at Cupiti by which 
a deadly affray was prevented between some American and English whalers, all about a 
whale! Parties were drawn up and fire arms all but carried into act ‘on, 

New Zearann friendship was placed in a questionable light a sho.t time ago, by the 

Sriendly ofices of onc of its native chiefs, ‘The master (Mr.Chevry,) of the Caroline 
Whaler had gone tothe heizhts to look out for whales accompanied by this volunteer 
companion, who in an unexpected moment struck him with his club, killed him, and 
then stripped him ! 

Port Sera: the once forsaken settlement on ihe North West Court of Australis 
is again progressing towardsa ‘* flourishing” conilition according to accounts received at 
theAdmirality fromCaptain Sir Gordon Bremer, of H.M.S. Alligator, dated in February 
last. It is stated he had taken possession of Cape York, operations having commenced 
to reestablish the settlement in November last. A litthe town had sprung up at the 
date of Sir Gordon's letter, and every thing wore a most satisfactory appearance. I ¢ will 
be remembered that Dr. Wilson in his “ voyage round the world’ a little time ago, 
spenks in raptures of this place. 

An extract of a letter from an officer says, “ Every thing has exceeded our 
most sanguine expectations. Plenty of water, a soil capable of producing all the 
rich articles of the tropical regions, a climate the most healthy I have ever been in, 
and a position strong to admiration, are here. Not one casc of sickness has 
hitherto occurred. Two cases of scurvy have been manifest, but I hope a timely 
supply of fresh meat has done them. The schooner Essington went to the Ser- 
watty Islands in December last. In her went Mr. Earl, whose account is beyond 
measure interesting. He found a Christian population of considerable extent, 
conducted by some intelligent missionaries of the Dutch Lutheran church : pretty 
churches in which the service was devoutly performed, and, in fact, a strange 
contrast to this heathen land, situated only 250 miles from it 

Tne Mercaant SEAMAN’s act hus often been the subject of well merited criticism, and 
the following awkward case has just taken place. A seaman of a ship in a foreign co- 
fonial port has been condemned to fourteen duys imprisonment for an offence, on board 
bY the magistrates on shore—Query—the ship being realy to sail, is she to be detained 
that time, to the owners loss ; or is her captain to sail without hin, and pay the fine, he 
incurs by the Merchant Seaman’s act, for leaving him behind? In this case there is no 
alternative. 

M:ssuxran Boars at Madras are no lonzer under the control of government and subject 
to the superintendence of the master attendant on a monthly sulary; but are thrown 
oper to gencrai competition. Laws it is said are being framed for thelr management, 

Steam anv Sat have been most happily combined in the new ship Vernon, built by 
Messrs Wiyram and Green, of Blackwall, and noticed in one of our late numbers, It 
is stated that the Lords of the Admiralty, on visiting this ship previous to her departure 
expressed the intention of introducing the system into the royal navy. ‘This indeed is 
likely to be the most ianportant application of steam to the purpose of naval warfare. 

A Funnet it appears 1s to be formed under the Mersey to connect Liverpool with the 
Cheshire side of the river. Thisis likely to be of more use than the Thames bore ! 

Mr. R. Scaomnuren, the celebrated traveller, has returned to this country, 
after an absence of twelve years, rich with spoils of geography and natural history 
from British Guiana. The banks of the Essequibo, the Berbice, the Corentyn, 
the Negro, the Branco, and the Amazons, have yiclded their contributions to this 
enterprising traveller. 

A New Soovrcg or Lient has been found by M. Seguin, Memher of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Paris, in the production of gas from animal substances. From 
the carcase of a horse, 700 cubic feet of gas was obtained. 

THE CORRESPONDENCE Of seamen and marines of Her Majesty’s ships, by an 
Official notice, is to be conveyed by the overland mails to and from the East 
Indies, ofa Falmouth, on a penny being paid for each Ietter, and franked as usual 
by the commanding officer. 

Tug Sxrcrerary to the Admiralty, Mr. O’Farrall, who has succeeded Mr. 
Wood, entered on his official duties on the 4th of October. 

Sir Toomas Harpy’s remains have been deposited in a vault in the mausoleum 
erected in the grounds of the Naval School, belonging to Greenwich Hospital. 
He is succeeded in his station of Governor of Greenwich Hospital by Admiral 
the Hon. C. E. Fleeming. 

Trax Majestic and the Mars, two new 80-gun ships, are to be built without 
delay at Chathan. 
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Tron Steamers, it appears by Ietters from Sydney (Australia), are much wanted 
in that part of the world: they would find a sure market and plenty to do. Our 
capitalists should see to this. 

DagtMoutn Lieut, alluded to in our last, it appears, is still to cpyear in stale 
guo. So says an advertisement in the Shipping Gazette. Seamen nay then look 
out for it as usual. ; 

CaroiFF is likely to risc into some insportance, for which it will be indebted 
to the wisdom of the Marquis of Bute. The description of the new docks (which 
we shall give in our next), and the doings on the occasion of their first opening, 
on the 9th of October, are unique; and we have no doubt that the “ Eastern 
Ho'lows” will prove no hollow affuir, but will be well filled, as they deserve to be. 

CarTain NapteR, itis said, is ubout tu resign the command of the Powerful, 
tn consequence of his ill state of health. 

A Sarpintan rricats has visited Plymouth, for the first time that place was 
so honoured, and visitation was the order of the day. Her officers visited and 
were visited ; and that cordiality and respect was shewn them, which made their 
visit agreeable ; and will, we hope, produce a revisit to our second naval arsencl. 

Mr, BacxiinGaut, we are glad to find, is appointed Marine Surveyor to two 
Marine Assurance Companics at Sydney, Australia. The talents of this gentle- 
man appear to be very properly appreciated by his countrymen in that distant 
part of the world. 

A Court Maatriat has been heldon Lieut. Hennan of the Talavera, on charges 
of disrespect to his captain and neglect of duty, the result of which bas not yet 
transpired. 

Tug Britisu Navicston, by our talented and worthy brother officer, Licut. 
Henry Raper, R. N. is in a forward state in the press, from whence it is likely to 
issue before our next number appears. It has cost him many years of intense 
application, but we have no doubt, from our knowledge of the contents (in which 
an entire departure from the old beaten path in such works will be found), that he 
will be well’repaid for his time and labour. Our readers shall have the earlicst 
announcement of its appearance, with a review of its coutents, which have had the 
advantage of being managed by a scientific head, informed by experience of 
what it really is, that the scaman does and does not want. 

ApMIRAL Sir THomas WittiaMs (and we record the name with heartfelt 
pleasure), we are informed, has devoted the sum of £500 for the establishment of 
an institution for the education of the daughters of naval officers. The worthy 
admiral must be well seconded by the navy. Sach an institution is much wantéd, 
and we trust that he will live to’see his benevolent intentions fulfilled. The voice 
of this work he may command when he pleases. 

Lievt. J. T. Frtnn of the Const Guard at Dungeness, had the gratification of 
saving the crew ofthe sloop Planter from being drowned, on the 11th of October, 
by previously raking his way through a surf, which only his well-formed arrange- 
ments could enable him to do. Although no doubt such an achievement will not 
go unrewarded in this world, Lieut. Flinn carries in his own breast a higher reward 


than any earthly power can bestow. 


Fees eee 


PrRomMoTIONS AD APPOINTMETS. 


P romortrens. 

Com., C, O. Hayes. Liculs. A. Sharpe, J. B, Dickson, T.Woodynte,V. Baker, R. T- 
J. Levinge. ae 
ArrainyMENTS, 

Avcvusta Jenniz---Conv. Ship,---Surg., F.R. Duon. Brazen, St. V.-—Clerk, J. 
Toch. Brenurm---dade, G. B. Dewes, A. M, Shairp, W. Bligh, Brossou--—- Vast, 
J. k. Elliott. Britannia, 120---Clerk, R. A. Clarke. Coasr Guanp ---Com., Hon, 
G. F. Hastings---Ardmore. Licul, E. 'T. Wells. Excrttent—Surg., G. Sinclair, 
mi, Firgrry---St. V., Licut., W. Winnictt. Greenwicn Hos.---Licul., D. O. B, 
Casey. Hows, 120. Capt. Lord C. E. Pacer. Impracanre, 74, Clerk, S. Lillicrap. 
Linnet---Licut. Com., W.Forrester. Lyna---Licul, Com., E. Collier. NuraGara, 20, 
Mate, S. Reeve. Norru Stan, 26—Clerkh, W. M. Whitefield. Ocean, 80—Clerk, 
A. Devonshire. Presiornr, 50—Clcork, A. Park. Ratriesnane, 28---Surz., E. Hi, 
Cree. Raven, 4,--- Assit. Surg., W. Barnard. Sarriuime— Troop Ship, Mast.Com 
W. Miller, Sec. Mast., A. Mills, J. Gallon. -4ssist.Surg., A. Lillie. Cierk, E. B’ 
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PRobins, Vicreny, 104—See. Mast. F. J. Kent. Capt. F. E. Loch. Wiscnerstir, 
90---Setool, J. He Bond. Male, J. Wamilton, Wernissy, 72—Cleri, J. E. Col- 
lins, Mipsuirwen --passcd for Licuts., C. College, &. Seamanship, I. W. Purver of 
Hercules, c; F.C. Herbert, c; J. Uf. Bond as Nav. / sts. 





MovemeENTs OF NER Majesty's Surps 1n ComMIssion. 


Ar Home. 


Brexurim, 74, Capt. Sir H. Senhouse, 30:h Sept. left Plymouth for Lisbon.—Finr- 
rey, St. V., Conind, at Woolwich, by Lt. Joseph Pearce.—Lity, 16, 2nd Oct. left 
Portsmouth for the Cape, in charge of Lt. Seymour. —Ratrerssake, 28, 8th Oct. lett 
Portsinouth fur the river, to proceed to E. Indies—Roura, 10, Lt. Chas. Hal, 21st 
Sept. arr. at Plymch, from Spain.—Saprniks, 28, Capt. R. Rowley, lth Oct. Com. 
at Port. as troop ship.— Portsmouth, in darbour, Britannia, Victory, Excellent, Royal 
George, Pantaloon, Sapphire, and Messenger and Lucifer Steumers.—Piysovutny, ia 
ha: dour, Indetatigable, San Josef, Wizard, Carron,—Ja lie Soun!, Rolla, 


ABROAD, 


Acnsron, St. V., Lt. Kennedy, 16th Sept. at Malta.—Arnow, 10, Lt. Com. W:- 
Robinson, 30ch July, at Rio.—Asia, 84, Capt. W. Fisher, 25th Sept. Basikia bay.— 
Basiisx, 6, Lt. John Russell, 27th April, arr. at Lima, 29, sailed for Cobija.— 
Bracte, St. V., Com. J. Wickham, vd May, Left. Sydney for Port Essington. 
Be.trvisis, 74, Capt. J.Toup Nicholas, 8d Oct. arr. at Lisbon from Plymouth, 7th at 
Gib. 9th sailed for Malta.—Brtierornon, 80, Capt. C. J. Austen, 25th Sept. Busikia 
HBay.— Bexvow, 74, Capt. H. Stewart, 5th Oct. left Lisbon for Malta.—Bvazer, St. 
V., St. Com. M. Waugh, 19th Sept. left Malta for lonima Islands.—Diexusin, 74, 
Cupt. Sir 1. F. Senhouse, 7th Oct. at Lisbon, from Plym.—onerta, 3, Le. Com. 
John 8. Stoll, 23d Aug. left St. Helena, for Africa.—Casror, 36, Capt E. Collier, 
25th Sept. Basikia Bay. —Corumaine, 16, Com. G, Elliott, 2nd July, at Ascension, 8th 
Aug. sailed for Cape.—Conriance, St. V., 2, St. Com. R Stopford, 15th Aug. at 
Sinyrna, 25th Sept. Busikia Kay.—Carvizer, 16, Com. W. H. Giffard, Lith July, arr. 
at Ceylon, from Bombay.—Cvuracoa, 26, Capt. J. Jones, 28th Aug. at Madeira, 29th 
sailed for Jamaica.—Darnxe, 18, Capt. J. W. Dalling, 25th Sept. Basikia Bay.—Dee, 
St. V., Conn. Sherer, 10th Sept. at Jamaica, fiom Nassau.—Dipo, 18, Cept. 8. Davis, 
25th Sept. Smyrna.—Donrcat, 78, Capt. 8. Drake, 25th Sept. in the Tagus.— 
Dreiv, 46, Capt. Rt, Hon: Lord J. Churchill, 11th Sept. arr. at Madeira,—Fuin- 
BURGH, 74, Capt. W. H. Henderson, 2nd Oct. arr. at Lisbon, from Ports, 4th sailed for 
Maita.—Esroir, 10, Lt. Com. J. T. Paulson, 19th Sept. at Cadiz —Gances, 84, Capt. 
B. Reynolds, 25th Sept. Basikia Bay—Goncow. St. V., Capt. W. H. Henderson, 
25th Sept. Basikia Bay.x—Grecian, 16, Com. W. Smith, 31st July, left Rio, for Falk- 
land Islands.—Grirron, 3, St. Com. J. D’Urban, 6th July Barbados —Hastixcs, 74, 
Capt. J, Lawsence, 23d Sept. arr. ut Malta. —Hazaro, 18, Com. S. Wilkinson, 25th 
Sept. Basikia Bay.—IIxacvces, 74,Capt. E. Bernurd, 9th Oct. left Lisbon for England, 
Hornet, 4, Se. Com. R. B. Millar, 9th Sept. at Pt. Royal, from Chagres. 
—Hyascixtu, 18, Com. Warren, 22nd May Sineapore. --- Hypra, St. V., Com. 
A. Milward, 25th Sept. Busikia Bay.---Impracanie, 74, Capt. Harvey 25th Sept. 
Basikia Bay.--- Ixoonstant, 36, Capt. D. Pring, 4th July, Halifax. --- Larx, 
4, Lt. Com. J. Smith, 3/st Sept. left Jamaica for Nussau.—Lanvg, 18, Com. P Blake, 
26th Feb. Macao.—Mepea, 4, St. V.. Com. J. N. Nott, 17th Sept. at Halifax.— 
Mroanra, St. V., Lt. Goldsmith, 24th Sept. left Marseilles for Malta.—Mecvittr, 74, 
Capt. Hon, R. 8, Dundas, 13th July, arr. at Cape from Algoa Bay.---Mixnrn, 74, 
Capt. A. R. Sharpe, 25th Sept. Basikia Bay.---Orrstrs, 18, Com. P.S. Hambly, 29th 
July, sailed from Rio on & cruise.---Pr onus, 16, Com. F. Paks t 25th May, left 
Ho Town for Sydney, 4th June arr.---Pzmsroxe, 74, Capt. F. Moresby, 25th 
Sept. Basikia Bay.---Picxrz, Sch. Lt, Com. H. Holland, 9th Sept. Port Royal.--- 
Prot, 16, Com. G. Ramsay, 13th Aug. lett Jamaica for Barbados.---Prque, 36, Capt. 
E. Boxer, 4th July, off Hulifax.---Piuro, Lt. V.. Lt. Com. J. Lunn, Ist Sept. left 
Barbados for Demerara.---Princess Cuartotts, 104, Capt. A. Fanshawe, 25th Sept. 
Basikia Bay.---Racruonsz, 18, Com. Hon. A. I. Harris, 3 Aug. Jeft Barbados for 
Para.--RuapaMAntuus, St. V., Com. A. Wakefield. 25th Sept. Basikia Bay..-- 
Rinopove, 16, Com. Hon. Keith Stewart, 13th Sept. New Brunswick.---Sarpuo, 16, 
Com. T. Frazer, Ist Sept. left Jamaica for Santa Martha.---Sarenuirr, 18, Com. T. 
Robb, Ist Sept. left Jamaica for Bas bados.---Scorrron, 10, St. Com. C. Gayton, 26th 
Sept. Basikia Bay.---Scour, 18, Com. R. Craigie, 23rd July, Simon's Bay from Angola 
Coast.---Serrent, 16, Com. Hon. Rob. Gore, Lith Aug. left Jamaica on cruise.--- 
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Swan. 16, Com. John 13. May, 8th Sept. at Pt. Royal from Havana.---Sprtring, 6, St. 
V, St. Com. J. Shambler, 10th Aug. at Jamaica from St. ‘Thomes.~—-Sraa, 46, 
Commodore, T. R. Sulivan, 30th July at Rio.---Tanavena, 74, Capt. W..B. Mends, 
20th Sept, Basikia Bay.---Tninune, 24, Cape. C. H. Williams, 24th July left Gib. 
for Barcelona.---Trincuto, 16, Com. H.E. Coffin, 6th Sept. t adiz.--Tywr, 28, Capt. 
J. ‘Yownsend, 25th Sept. Kasikin Bay.---Vancuarn, 80, Capt. Sir T. Fellowes, 25th 
Sept. Basikia Bay.---Visrar, 26, Capt. I. W. Carter, 22nd July, at Barbados from 
Halifax, and suiled for Antizua.---Votcanxo, St. V., Lt. Com. J. West, 10th Sepr. 
arr. at Malta from Alexandria.---Wanprrtr, 16, Com. T. Bushby, 12th Sept. St. 
John’s (N: B.) from a cruise.---Wasr, 16, Com. Hon. D. Pelham, 3d Sept. Gib.--- 
Weazrz, 10, Com. J. Snnpson, 25th Sept. at Malta.~-Wincnrsrer, 52, Capt. John 
Varker, 6th Sept. arr. at Halifax for England.---Zisra, 16, Com. R. P. Stopford, 15th 


Alexandria from Tenedos. 





Birtus Marriaces and Drearus. 


Births. 

On the 5th Oct. in Caroline Place, 
Stonehouse, Devon. the lady of T. W. 
M‘Donald, Esq. Surgeon, R.N. of a 
daughter. 


fMarriages. 

At Walmer, Henry D. Barton, Esq. 
of Exeter, son of the late Admiral Bar- 
ton, to Margaret, widow of James Web- 
ster, Esq. of Shoulden House, near 
Deal. 

At Beaminster, on the 30th Sept. 
Henry Perin Steele, Esq. R.N. to Anne, 
relict of the late Harvey Ekins Way, 
Esq. and second daughter of the late 
John Ranger Russell, Esq. Beaminster, 
Dorset. 

At Bath, on the 18th Sept. John 
Wroughton, son of the late Major Har- 
rison, of the Royal Artillery, to Eliza- 
beth Grace, youngest daughter of the 
Jate Rear-Admiral Master, of Sion Cot- 


tage. 

“At Marylebone, Basil E.A. Cochrane, 
Esq. son of the Hon. A. Cochrane,R. N. 
und nephew to Earl Dundonald, to 
Sally, daughter of Licut.-Col. Fitzze- 
rald, of Caragoran, Clare, 

At All Saints Landport, by the Rev. 
J. W. Wilkivson. Mr. J. G. Benjamin, 
R.N. to Miss M. Woodman, late House- 
keeper of her Majesty’s Customs, at 
Portsmouth, 

At St. Margaret’s Westminster, Com- 
mander R. F. Cleveland, R.N. to So- 

hia, daughter of the Jate Rev. H. Oake- 
ey, of Oakeley, Salop. 

At Stoke Church, Plymouth, Mr. 
Butcher, R.N. to Penelope, eldest 
daughter of Mr. Scott, of her Majesty’s 
- Dock-yard, at that port. 


At St. Marylebone, Daniel H. D. 
Burr, Esq. M.P. to Anne, daughter of 
the Inte Cuptain E. Scobell, R.N. of 
Poltair House, Cornwa!l, and Dorset 
Square, 

On the 3d Oct. at Greenock, Charles 
Thomas, Esq. only son of Captain TT. 
Thomas, R.N. to Mary Ann, eldest 
daughter of the late Robert Machin, 
Esq. R.N. 

On the 10th October, at St. Paul’s 
Church, Southsea, by the Rev. C. 
Stewart, T. J. Tyrrell, Esq. to Helen, 
second daughter of Capt.S.P. Pritchard, 
RN. of Southend. 

At the Cape of Good Hope, on the 
12th July last, Moyan W. Lloyd, Esq. 
of the Madras Army, and son of the 
late Capt. W. Lloyd, R.N. of Cork, to 
Harrict Peniel, eldest daughter of E. L. 
Swifte, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, and 
Master of her Majesty's Regalia in the 
Tower of London. 


Weaths. 

At Pit-firrane, Fifeshire, Sir Peter 
Halkett, Bart. G.C.H. Admiral of the 
Blue, and late Commander.in-chief on 
the West India Station, in his 74th 
year. He is succeeded in his title and 
estates by his only son, Commander 
John Halkett, R. N. of Uplands, Fare- 
ham. 

At Dover, on the 12th Oct. John 
Hancock, Esq. Rear-Admiral of the 
Blue, and Companion of the Order of 
the Bath, aged 73 years. He was much 
esteemed in the service for his social 
qualitics, and honest bluntness of cha- 
racter. 

At his house, Portland-street, South- 
ampton, Rear-Admiral Sir Samuel War- 
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ren, K C.B. in the 70th year of his age. 

At Bideford, N. Devon, on the 6th 
September, after severe snffering, Ro- 
bert Tunstall Haverfield, Esq. Com- 
mander RK. N. much and deservedly re- 
gretted. 

At Cheltenham, on the 20th Sept. 
Commander Giddy, R.N. of Puoltair 
Cottage, near Penzance. 

On the 7th Sept. on board IT. M.S. 
Princess Charlotte. at Busikia Bay, Mr. 
J. H. Ovenden, mate, 

At Waterloo, near Portsmouth, on 
Tuesday, the 17th Sept, deeply re- 
gretted, Eliza, the beloved wife of Capt. 
Chas. Paget, H. M.S. Howe, Sheerness, 
aged 24 years. 

On the 23d Sept. at his house, Felix- 
place, Liverpool-road, Islington, Mr. 
Charles Young, chronometer-maker, in 
his 74th year. 

Ono the Ist Oct. at Ostend, in the 
16th year of her age, Margoret, third 
and only surviving daughter of William 
Harvey, Esq. and grand-daughter of 
the late Admiral Sir Henry Harvey, 
K.B. of Walmer, Kent. 

Recently, at Malta, William Pitt, 
Esq. R.N. aged 64, for several years 
attendant at that port. 

At Landport, on the 24th Sept. Mr. 
Joseph Whiting Holmes, in his 77th 
ycar, many years of the Hard, Portsea, 
and father of the late Commander 
Holines, who was lost in the Arab, 
sloop-of-war, on the coast of Ireland. 


At Bombay, on the 30th July, Jane, 
the beloved wife of Pulteney Main 
Dalzell, Exq. youngest daughter of 
Lieut. W. B. Weckes, R.N. 

On the 22d Sept. in Town-street, 
Landport, Mr. T. Hunter, gunner, R.N. 
aged 72 years. . 

At Bath, aged 83, Easter, relict of 
Capt. R. Rudsdell, R.N. 

On the Ist Oct. Lieut. Renwick, of 
Greenwich Hospital, a gentleman deeply 
regretted by his family and friends; he 
was a most excellent officer. 

At Woodland Cottage, Waterloo, 
Lieut. Augustus Arabin, R.N. 

In South America, Lieut. W. L. Rees, 
commanding H. M. packet Hope. 

On the 10th Oct. at her house in 
Park-square, the Dowager Lady Rad- 
stock, widow of the late Admiral Lord 
Radstock. 

On the 8th Oct. at his brother’s re- 
sidence, Wigmore street, Capt. John 
Freeman, late of the Hon. East India | 
Company’s Naval Service. 

On the 9th Oct. at his residence, 
Kingston-crescent, near Portsmouth, 
William Goldfinch, Esq. purser, R.N. 

Of fever, on the 6th August last, 
John Tayler, Esq. purser of H.M.S. 
Wolverine, on the West Coast of Africa. 

Oct. 4th, at Clifton, Licut. Robert 
Watts, R.N. 

On the 19th of August last, at sea, 
Mr. Samuel James Bayly, mate of 
IU.M.S. Vestal, aged 27 years. 


TO OUR FRIENDS AND CORRESPON DENTS. ; 
Qvenist.--- Yes, for the future. Other journals having their ‘« Miscellanea,’’ Notes 
worth noticing,” *‘ Varieties,” ‘* Collectanea,” and others of the same genus; we have 
adopted our pet, and named it ‘ Siakings.” Shall be glad to hear from Qugnisr 


“* accordingly.’’ 


Master R.N, at Ipswich;-—-the remnant in our next. 


Mr. Hatcv’s letter we had already seen. 


Thanks to Mr. Blundy ; his information in our next. 
Our Otp Frienp at Bedminster will recognise his handy work. In reply we say“ yes.” 


The Dovare Sunrveyor’s letter has renched us. 
usual useful way, even from the Antipodes. 


We hope to hear trom him in his 


Lieut Sutivan’s letter shall appear in our next ; And the remaindero Wr. Repririp’s 


per 


Mr. Sutterrrx’s pamphlet has duly reached us, and shall receive fue a: tention. 
Thanks to an op FRIEND for the Bristol Mirror. 


The subject will be -eflected. 


Hunrricaxes,—the letter shall come forward with others in due season —For ‘* wide 
opening ;” see page, 601 of September number. 

We quite acree with the “‘ SeMAPHoRE oF THE TOP OF THE House,” that .uch a revival 
is desirable, and it shall be done accordingly if Lieut. Spratt does not tobject to se« his 


“‘ Homograph,” in our pages. 
We are much obliged 


to the Commanper of the ship Premrer for his attention. 


Captain Smiru’s paper received. The appendix to the report on steam vessel acci- 
dents, for which we have made as much room as possible, in our present number, 
abounds with most interesting information ; and we shall do as well as we can to snatch 


& page or two from it, for some of our future numbers. 


plete the report. 


Qur next we hope will com- 


We may refer EMIGRANTS to an interesting account among our “Shakings” from Port 
Fssington. Verily our Emigrating Countrymen have now the advantage of chuosing any 
climate from the cold of the Frigid to the warmth of the Torrid Zone. 

Qur plate is unavoidably deferred to our next. 
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From the 21st of September, to the 20th October, 1839. 
kept at Croo:n’s Hill, Greenwich, by Mr. W. Rogerson, of the Royal 
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Auaust—Meaan height of the Barometer= 29°672 inches : Mean Tem pera 
ture=56'6 degrees: Depth of Rain falloa=4°50 inches. 





Ixptan Coat.—A trial has just been made of Indian coal in the 
small steamer, and the result is most satisfactory. In the experiments 
trial was made (for the purpose of comparison) of good Scotch and of 
Hosingabad coal. The steam was got up by charzing each of the fur- 
naces with one kind exclusively. From that supplied with Hosingabad, 
the steam was procured fifteen minutes sooner tan from that charge.l 
with the Scotch, and one-half the expenditure of fuel. The result was, 
that for every tive cwt. of the Indian cual, six of the Scotch were con- 
sumed, and no diffrence was obscrvable in the production of steam.. 
The rate of ane was upwards of ten miles an hour.—Bow bay 
Timers, June 15 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


DecemMBerR, 1839. 
Port Esstncton.—Northern Australia. 


As the boundaries of civilization increase, so docs our knowledge of 
the globe which we inhabit. As our colonies increase so do we receive 
fresh accounts of discoveries of all kinds; new resources are found bearing 
testimony to the ample provision made for mankind by an All-wise 
and Almighty Creator. 

Accounts from Port Essington, it appears, are of the most gratifying 
description; and forseeing the tide of emigration which will rush to that 
renovated Australian settlement, we commence our present number 
with the following letter from Mr. Jackson the Master of H.M.S. 
Alligator, giving an account of some sunken rocks lying off the entrance 
of the harbour, and which unhappily have derived their name from 
occasioning the loss of the British Merchant Ship Orontes. 


Ornontes Reer.—Port Essington. 


H.M.8. Alligator Port Essington, 
N. Coast of Australia, Dec. 1838. 


Sir.—If you think the following description of a shoal just discove- 
red at the mouth of this harbour worthy of insertion in your valuable 
Magazine, I beg leave to state that it is at your service. 

Should my remarks on it prove useful to Navigators frequenting 
this part of Australia, my object will be gained. 

I am Sir, 
Your humble servant, 
JoHN Jackson, (b) 
Master R.N. 
To the Editor of the Nautieal Magazine London. 

In the entrance to Port Essington nearly mid channel, lies a very 
dangerous reef, called now, ‘‘Orontes’” Reef. It is about 600 
yards long in a porth and south direction, and 200 broad; is compo- 
sed of detached iron-stone rocks in the centre, with only 5 feet water 
on them at low water spring tides, and surrounded by a sand bank 
deepening from 2, to 5, 9, and 13 fms. suddenly. This reef was un- 
known and unheard of until the 18th of this month, when the Ship 
‘““Orontes’’ of London* 452 tons, bound from Port Essington to India 


“The following notice of this event appeared recently in the Shipping 
Gazeite. 

The Orontes, Short, was wrecked (as previously reported) Dec. 18, 1838 
ENLARGED SERIES.—NO. ]2.—voL. ror 1859. 5a 
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in ballast, struck on it at Ih. 30m. P.M. and received such damage ia 
her bottom, that the Captain was obliged to run her on shore inside 
Vashon Head, under al? sail. She reached into 3fms. just as she was 
going down ; the ship has since become a total wreck. 

From this reef, Vashon Head bears by compass S.W. by S. 5° 
miles. Point Smith, S. E. by S. 6 miles, and Turtle head S.S.E. 
The latitude of its centre is 11° 1’ 00” S, and Longitude 132° 8’ 30” E. 
The variation of the compass 1° 20’ E. On full and change days, it 
is high water at 3h. 10m. r.m.; rise and fall 10 fect, but the neaps 
are very irregular. J. Jackson, Master, 

11.M.S. Alligator. 


Tug Coast or MEXtco in THE Paciric.—Sauntla Cruz, the port of 
Aguatulco—The Bay of Bamba &c. by Captain P. Masters of 
Liverpool. 


In sailing along the coast from Cape Corrientes to Acapulco we kept 
well in shore. The shore is bold, the mountains extending down to the 
coast, until to the south-east of the high land of Marques, where the 
coast is quite low and thickly covered with trees. This extends several 
leagues inland before there is much rise in the ground. Eastward from 
Palizada roads the coast increases in its bold appcarance, having white 
sandy beaches between the head-lands. The land inside the port of Santa 
Cruz is very high (as it is also at Acapulco) one mountain rising onanother, 
and at sunrise when the atmosphere is clear from clouds, it has a splen- 
did appearance; but as the day advances the clouds collect and a haze 
hangs over the higher lands which screens it fromsight. The whole 
waste is considered perfectly clear of danger at a league from the shore. 

The port of Acapulco is very easy to make, particularly from thie 
eastward, as the land terminates (as already mentioned) at the high land 
of Marques. As soon as point Breya, is a little open of point Mar- 
ques, the outer anchorage can be seen, and when the Bay of Acapulco 
is well open, the Farallon del Obispo shows itself. This is a very re- 
markable rock and is quite white. As we were passing the harbour I 
estimated its height to be about 60 feet. The western side of the Bay 
of Acapulco is moderately high and terminating in places with small 
broken cliffs of a brown colour ; there are some small islcts lying off the 
western point. I was informed that the town is nearly m ruins and 





on a sunken coral rock, seven miles distant from Port Essington, on the 
coast of New Holland, on her way to India, and filled immediately. She 
was run on shore to save the lives of the crew, or must have gone down iu 
five minutes. The ship is a total wreck 


eee ’ 
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the little business that is done here scarcely deserves the name of 
trade 

From our leaving San Blas to our arrival off the Port of Aguatulco 
we had for the most part light winds; about midnight a light land 
breeze sprang up which hauled round to the eastward towards morn- 
inc; from noon to 3 p.m the sea breeze set in from the southward, and 
as the afternoon advanced it hauled round to the 8S. W. by West, and 
at sunset we had generally light variable airs and calms, The current 
near Cape Corrientes sets along shoreto the S. E. We found it gradu- 
ally decrease as we neared the Gulfof Tehuantepec. 

On entermg the Gulf of Tehuantepec near the shore, we found the 
current setting to the W. S. W. a mile anda half per hour. As the 
wind was easterly and light we made a stretch to the southward and in 
lat. 15° N. long. 95°} W. TI had the boat lowered down and tried the 
current and found it setting S.S.E. one mile per hour. There had 
been a fresh breeze from the eastward the day previous. The following 
afternoon we were close in shore, and found as we approached the land, 
that the current had gradually altered, and was settmg to the W. S. 
W. Wecame to an anchor the same evening in the Bay of Bamba, 
which is to the S. W. of Morro de Zipegua, the current setting to the 
W.S. W. nearly two miles per hour. After a fresh S.W. or south- 
erly sea breeze, thes current close in shore has run to the S. E- but 
this is not general and docs not last any length of time. 

Whilst we were getting to the eastward in the gulf of Tehuantepec 
we expericnced a slight norther ; as we stretched off shore it hauled into 
the N. E., a disagreeable short sea rose, the wind blowing in gusts, and 
the weather hazy. 3 

Santa Cruz, Port of Aguatulcot in lat. 15° 51' N. long. 96° 17’ W. 
This place is very difficult to make; it is situated ina small bay 
about half a mile wide at its entrance, and runs in to the northward 
upwards of one mile and a half. At the bottom of the bay is a sandy 
beach ; on its eastern part two huts are built which cannot be seen unless 
close in shore, E. S. E. # ofa mile from the eastern point which 
forms the Bay is the Piedra Blanca. This is a reef of rocks extending 
E. and W. about a 4 ofa mile. The western part of the reef is nearly 
40 feet high, for about one third of its length it is of the same elevation ; 
the remaining two-thirds to the Eastward is low, in places level with the 
water. When abreast of it and off shore a few miles it appears to be a 
part of the coast. Although it is called Piedra Blanca it is a dark ir- 
regular shaped reef of rocks. 


~* Sec Captain Hall’s remarks on this subject in his work entitled “ Ex- 
tracts from a journal &e. 

t+ See a plan on Admiralty Chart which differs 5’ in latitude. The 
whole of this coast is under examination. Ed. N. M. 
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The anchorage in Santa Cruz is said to be good. It is well sheltered 
from all winds except between East and S. E. by S, but as the strong- 
est winds blow from the northward, except in the rainy season, it may 
be considered a very safe port. It is tle only place that can be con- 
sidered a liarbour, to the eastward of Acapulco, and even in the rainy 
season, I was informed, that a vessel night Jay there in perfect safety. 
The depth of water in the bay is from 7 to 9 fathoms with a clear 
bottom. 

E.N.E. 3 miles from Santa Cruz is the Island Tangolatangola® 
and is separated from the main by a channel a quarter of a mile wide. 
This makes from the westward as a part of the mainland, the outer part 
of it is quite bluff, or rather a cliff of a brownish stone, the strata of 
which is horizontal and has the same geological appearance as the 
land on the main nearest it to the N. E, and of the same height, 
namely, about 150 feet. Within the island and round the western 
side is the entrance of the Bay of Tangolatangola ; it runs in about N. 
E. two miles. At the bottom of the bay is a fine sandy beach, the an- 
chorage is said to be very good init, but not equal to Santa Cruz; its 
entrance is more than a mile across and continues nearly the same to 
the bottom. 

To the westward half a mile from the head which forms the western 
part of the bay or harbour of Santa Cruz, is a bluff point, or head, un- 
der which is a good leading mark for knowing the harbour. There is 
a cave in one of the rocks, level with the water, and close in shore, and 
every swell that heaves in throws a quantity of water into the cave ; and 
as the cave has a small aperture in the upper part of it, the water flics 
up resembling the spout ofa large whale. It has often been taken for 
one by strangers. We were also deceived by its appearance. In the 
night or foggy weather when it is calm, or blowing a light breeze, the 
the sound can be heard some distance like a whale blowiug. This 
place is called the Bufadero, 

When about 5 miles off the shore from the Bufadero, the western 
extreme point of land has a broken rocky appearance, and is not so high 
as the land adjoining. When about two leagues off shore from the 
Bufadero another cape further to the westward can be seen.Its extreme 
point is rather low but rises gradually inland to a moderate elevation. 

To the westward of Santa Cruz are two bluff heads, which when 
abreast of them might be taken for islands. The first is about 
three miles from the port, the other is two miles further to the west- 
ward and has a white sandy beach, on its western side. On the east- 
ern side also, of the eastern head is a small sandy beach from which to 


* It does not appear in the chart—a proof of our ignorance o. his coast 
ED. 
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the Bufadero the coast is rocky. The land which crowns this part of the 
coast is covered with stunted trees and brushwood. N. 8°4,W. (by com- 
pass) between 4 and 5 leagues is the Cerro Zadan. Its topis bell-shaped 
and it has a ridge on its N.E. side connecting it with the higher range 
of the Cordilleras. The Cerro Zadan is elevated above the sea rather 
more than six thousand feet. The mountains further inland a few 
leagues, cannot be much short of ten thousand feet high, as they can be 
seen over the Cerro Zadan. 


The port of Aguatulco is so bad to make, that vessels have been up- 
wards of a fortnight in searching for it. It was by the greatest chance 
possible we had not passed it, although we were not a mile and a half 
from the shore. The two huts which were on the beach can scarcely be 
distinguished from the trees near which they are built. 


From Morro de Ystapa the coast runs about E.N.E: by compass 
to Punta de Zipegua which is in latitude 16° 1‘ N. longitude 95° 28 
30” W : variation of the compass 8°} east. Between these points are 
several bluff headlands. They do not project far out from the general line 
of coast and afford no shelter. Punta de Zipegua forms the eastern 
part. of what is called the Bay of Bamba, and is a very remarkable 
headland. From the westward it shows itself with a bold dark cliff to 
the sea about 400 feet high. It projects out from the western line of 
coast nearly a mile, and forms a kind of double head. A short distance 
within the outer bluff is a peaked hill with the appearance of a light 
coloured sand stone. It is quite bare of vegetation. Further inland, 
between one and two miles, the ground rises higher in small hummocks. 
A few of them are quite bare and others have a small quantity of stun- 
ted trees and bushes scattered over them. The head which forms the 
west side of the bay of Bamba is not so high nor does it rise so suddenly 
from the sea as Punta de Zipegua. Itis also covered with bushes, 
The eastern side of Punta de Zipegua is covered with bushes and 
stunted trees ; the sand only shewing through the soil in very few places. 
When abreast of it and off shore from two to eight miles the current was 
running to windward W.S.W.from 2} to 3 miles per hour. About N.E. 
by compass from the Punta de Zipegua and distant from 4 to 5 miles, ts 
a high reef of rocks called Piedra de Zipegua or, Machaguista, in the chart 
island of Eschevan. Its greatest elevation is from 60 to 70 feet ; its 
length is about a third of a mile running in an E. S, E and W.N. W: 
direction. Itis said there are no dangers near it, but what can be seen 
Between it and the main, from which it is about four miles distant 
ina N. W. direction,is good anchorage ; the best anchorage is close to 
the reef, The pearl oysters are ple:ti‘ul near this reef, they are caught 
by the divers in the rainy season the general line of coast from Punta 
de Zipegua toward Tehuantepec runs about N. E by N. easterly: 
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As [ had now passed to the northward and eastward of the position 
where by my instructions I was led to believe our cargo was, we hauled 
to the wind, with a fresh breeze from the southward, and made a tack 
or two to fetch the Bay of Bamba. At 4 P.M. we came to anchor 
abreast the western part of the beach, in 9 fathoms sandy bottom off 
shore 14 mile. As soon as we anchored I went on shore to ascertain 
where the wood was cut for our cargo, and with difficulty got to 
speak to an Indian. He was greatly alarmed at seeing such a large 
canoe (as he called the Brig) and thought we were come to plunder the 
coast. His companion ran off to the woods; he was also following, 
when I got within speaking distance which soon restored his confidence. 
I asked him what could make them afraid. He replied ‘“‘ my com- 
panion who is gone is afraid; I am a valiant fellow! He certainly ap- 
peared to have the valour of a goose; his heart was beating against 
his sides as if they would burst. We had not been many minutes to- 
gether when he wanted to go on board and engage hiunself as my ser- 
vant, that he might see the world, but then said he I am in debt to my 
master, so I can’t go. It is a common practice with the land-holders in 
Mexico to get their workmen in debt particularly if he is a good man, 
which secures their services equally or probably more than if they were 
slaves, as they are compelled, if they have no cash, to work it out. 

Shortly after I landed, the proprietor came down on horseback. 

He believed there was some Brazil wood at a place called 
Rosario, (in my instructions it was called San Francis de Aguatulco) 
and that Rosario was several leagues nearer Aguatulco. He said we 
were the only vessel larger than a canoe, that had been on this part of 
the coast fora great number of years. No vessel had ever loaded 
hereabouts. The beach or Playa de Bamba is about 5 miles lone, 
and must be very bad to land on with a fresh sea-breeze. There was 
more surf on it, when we landed, than was very agreeable. Theboat 
was half filled, although the wind was blowing along the aoast. We 
remained at anchor until the morning, and got under way with the 
land breeze, keeping at about a mile from the shore, excepting when 
abreast of the head lands. In the evening we came again to an anchor 
in 9 fathoms sandy bottom, opposite a small sandy beach, a-mile and 
a half from the shore, having seen nothing during the day like wood 
piled up, or any thing in the shape ofa signal. In the morning we 
again got under way and stood to the westward. At 10 a.m. we were 
off the port of Aguatulco. I sent the boat on shore to enquire for the 
place where our cargo was lying, an Indian got into the boat, as they 
were shoving off, with the intention of seeing the vessel; from him I 
learnt we had passed it, and as he knew the place, I kept him on 
board and made all sail with the wind S.\W. for the place, and at 6 
P.M. came to an anchor in the Bay of Rosario. The consignces came 
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on board before we were at anchor, and by their talk I expected to 
get loaded in a week, instead of which we lay here three weeks before 
the canoes arrived, or before they were prepared for shipping the 
wood off. 

The town of Aguatulco is eight leagues from the port, and this is the 
only port in the state of Oaxaca where goods can be imported. Its com- 
merce may be easily imagined, when the person who is administrador 
of the customs, is also captain of the Port, &c.; indeed he is the only 
individual both in the marine and custom house departments, with the 
exception of an old man, who lives at the port, and sends him infor- 
mation when there is any arrival. Mexican vessels can load on the 
coast, by having an order from any custom-house in the republic, 
where they may have touched at; but foreign vessels are compelled 
to touch at Santa Cruz to pass the Custom house visit. 


THe Mape.ine Rock. 


Capt. Becchey of the Royal Navy, in the first page of the narrative 
of his voyage to the Pacific Ocean, in H. M.S. Blossom, makes the 
following remarks :—‘‘As I purposed touching at Santa Cruz, we imme- 
diately hauled up for the Jand, and it was a fortunate circumstance that 
we did so; for so strong a current set to the southward during the 
night, that had we trusted to our reckoning, the port would have been 
passed, and there would have been much difficulty in regaining it. I 
mention the circumstance, with a view of bringing into notice, the 
great southerly set, that usually attends the passage of ships from Cape 
Finisterre southward from this Cape to Point Naga, our error in that 
direction, or more correctly S. 33° W. was notless than ninety miles, 
I do not stop to enquire into the cause of this great tendency of the 
water to the Equator, which might probably be traced to the remote 
effect of the trade-wind; but merely mention the fact, as a guide to 
persons who may pursue the same route.” 

Nor is it our own object to stop here, and enquire into the cause of 
this current; although we should very soon arrive at the same conclu- 
sion which Captain Beechey has done; viz. that it is an effect of the 
trade-wind, in causing that general current which universally sets to 
the westward under the influence of that wind; and which current in 
the part where Captain Beechey observed it, is not the commencement 
of it, but merely a connecting portion in that gyrating system of the 
waters of the Atlantic Ocean, which is continually going forward ; and 





* Narrative of a voyage to the Pacific and Beerings Strait to co-operate 
with Polar Expeditions, &c.&c. 1826 to 28, London. 
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more or less influenced by the existing currents of the atmosphere. 
Amidst the collection of facts relating to superficial currents of the 
Atlantic ocean, which we have made, and from time to time have pub- 
lished in this journal, for the information of navigators, is one related by 
Lieut. A Brooking R. N, while in command of the Pike in 1834, which 
incontestibly proves the occasional existence of a current on the coast of 
Portugal similar to that related by Captain Beechey, 

He states the fact of a dead whale having been met by him nearly 
off Oporto, from which he extracted one of the jaw bones; and a few 
days after extracted its fellow at the mouth of the Tagus, where it had 
been found by fishermen, after drifting as he informs us 220 miles in 
twenty three days. The wind had been from the northward and the 
north-eastward ; but Lieut. Brooking accustomed to that navigation, 
does not seem disposed to admit the existence generally of a current to 
the southward. This is no doubt the case, but that a current does 
exist at times even so close to the Portuguese coast is proved by the drift 
of the whale, and must be the same which has been noticed by various 
navigators as setting past the Canary and Cape Verd Islands, in its 
course to the westward under the influence of the trade wind. 

But our object in advancing these remarks, is to convey our doubts 
that due attention has been paid to the existence of this current, among 
the Cape Verd Islands, the consequence of which has been that rocks 
have been reported to exist where none have been found. Rocks, es- 
pecially sunken ones, are a mighty convenient kind of safety-valves to 
save a protest and throw the loss of vessels on the underwriters; they 
save the insurance which is the principal matter, and never mind if they 
are not easily found or their existence or non-existence proved ; neither 
process is an easy matter. But we do recollect a case of this kind, 
which occurred in the West Indies, and which we ourselves have re- 
corded, of a vessel stated to have been lost ona rock in the very mid- 
dle of the Providence North East Channel, and this was the Lorton 
rock. The account of it may be found in our volume for 1833, (p. 
561), there it stands with our very careful precautionary remarks 
warning navigators against it. We might have entertained certain 
suspicions about it in our innocence on such matters, but we did our 
duty, and in the very next volume a few months after, we had to record 
Captain Owen’s refutation of its existence, (see page 131, vol. 1834). 
Happily for our Nassau ships, the Lorton’s ballast and certain iron 
pipes on board of her as cargo, were found on Egg Island reef, and 
the bugbear of a doubtful danger lodged 6 feet under water, and no 
bigger than a ‘* boat's bottom,”’ was consigned to oblivion, instead of 
worrying them (if in case they were not in the secret) by its appear- 








} See paye 713 of our volume for that year. 
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ance in the very fairway of the channel from Nassau. We say it was 
consigned to oblivion, although it no doubt lived in the recollection of 
the underwriter for some time, and served to keep up the glorious risk 
of sea insurance! 

So much for protests of merchant-ships lost on sunken rocks. 
Now for the Madeline, lost on the 5th April, 1835, and standing No. 
168, in page 445 of our tables of wrecks of British shipping as stated, lost 
on the Hartwell reef. Our intelligent correspondent Lieut. Liddell R.N. 
favoured us with an‘extract from the protest of the Merchant Captain, 
that says, that the shoal which she struck on, was seven or eight 
leagues from Bona Vista, with all the attendant circumstances of sound- 
ing—no bottom—vessel filling in spite of exertions—scttling —boats, 
and safe arrival of crew at Port Praya. 

Our readers will find a more connected account in page 102, of our 
volume for 1837, where in the same page, Captain Vidal R.N. in com- 
mand of the Etna, states the latitude and longitude as given by the 
American Consul with his opinion, that she was lost on the Boncetta 
Shoal. 

Here we have an old friend revived, a dangerous foe to merchant 
ships ; the Madeline rock is not to take its vague place of some 
leagues off the island and serve as an additional safety-valve for obtain- 
ing insurance on, but the Bonetta Shoal is to answer for the loss of the 
Madeline, and the Bonetta has figured in our charts and stands re- 
corded (by the way in rather doubtful terms) in page 308 of Mr. 
Lawrie’s ‘‘ Atlantic Memoir.” Doubtless this is a very good book, 
and it says, doubtless the Bonetta rocks ‘‘exist somewhere to the East- 
ward or E.N.E. of Bona Vista.” It appears that ‘‘ they were de- 
scribed by the late Mr. Norris, who stated their extent was about 34 
miles from S.W.b.S, to N.E.b.N.,”’ about half a mile broad, but these 
are 42 leagues from Bona Vista, or as Lieut. Bold says, 31 from that 
island, while the Madeline Shoal is said to be only seven. Mr. Purdy 
the author of the ‘‘ Memoir,” seems to despair of accommodating these 
conflicting statements, and says, he ‘‘ cannot pretend to decide on this 
subject ;”? and no doubt what with modern stories and ancient ones, 
and reckonings of all description, excepting good, namely bad and in- 
different, the matter is very nicely cooked up for the edification of 
seamen and the glorious transactions of the insurance market, by all 
parties, nearly as well as Mynheer Van Hoomboog himself could have 
done it. 

Well,—matters lay in this condition, until Captain Vidal, on returning 
last winter from his late disastrous survey of the Gold Coast, takes up 
the subject, according to orders, in earnest, and crosses and recrosses, 
with the track of that vessel, the reported situations of these various 
rocks; pegging the sea (we had almost said ground) with his lead to 
ENLARGED SERIES.—NO.12.—VvoOL. FoR 1839. 5 
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the depth of 500 fathoms, alas, without success. On the return of the 
Etna, we applied to the secretary of Lloyds to obtain for us the Made- 
line’s log, so that we might have placed it in the hands of that officer 
for an overhaul. But we were equally as unsuccessful in this as Cap- 
tain Vidal was with the rock. The owner of the Madeline was unable 
to find it. We presume the insurance was paid for the loss of a vessel 
on a supposed rock which has no existence, and the matter was gone 
by. 

We have recently heard of another vessel being lost among the Cape 
Verd Islands. Let us hope she will not give us another fly-away dan- 
ger. However in our opinion Captain Vidal’s examination, the chart 
-of which accompanies our present number, completely sets the matter 
at rest. He has cut the Gordian knot, and has satisfactorily proved 
by his unremitting attention and exertions that no such dangers as the 
Bonetta reef or the Madeline rock have any existence, except in the 
minds of those who have paid the insurance on those vessels to prove 
it. Where then are we to look for the cause of their loss and where 
are we to consign these unfortunate vessels to, but to the rockson the 
North East shore of Bona Vista itself, hurried on them under the influ- 
ence of the current which we set out with, observed by many naviga- 
tors, and alluded to by Captain Beechey, in the passage which we have 
quoted, but still too much forgotten. 
~ {We perceive that the American expedition has been equally unsuccess- 


ful, and, that the Commanding officer’s opinion is similer to our own, as 
-will be seen in our Jast number, p. 760, E.D.} 





Tue Luminous Sea. 


In several of our recent numbers we have pursued this interesting 
subject and laid before our readers some of the most authentic infor- 
mation on it which we could glean from the transactions of the Royal 
Society. In further illustration of it, Mrs. Somerville’s very interesting 
and useful little work, ‘‘ On the Connexion of the Physical Sciences” 
comes to our hand, and we meet with the following passage concerning it. 

“* Multitudes of fish are endowed with the power of emitting light at 
pleasure, no doubt to enable them to pursue their prey to the depths 
where the sunbeams cannot penetrate.* Flashes of light are frequent- 
ly seen to dart along a shoal of herrings or pilchards, and the Medusa 
tribes are noted for their phosphorescent brilliancy, many of 
which are extremely small and so numerous as to make the wake ofa 
vesscl look like a stream of silver. Nevertheless the luminous appear- 
ance which is frequently observed in the sea during the summer 


months cannot always be attributed to marine animalcule, as the fol- 
lowing narration will shew :— 


* A bold hypothesis, Ed. N. M._ 
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™ Captain Bonnycastle, coming up the Gulf of St. Lawrence on the 
7th September, 1826, was roused by the mate of the vessel in great 
alarm from an unusual appearance. 

“* It was a star-light night, when suddenly the sky became overcast m 
direction of the high land of Cornwallis country, and an instantaneous 
and intensely vivid light, resembling the aurora, shot out of the hitherto 
gloomy and dark sea on the lee bew, which was so brilliant that it 
lighted every thing distinctly to the mast head. The light spread over the 
whole sea between the two shores, and the waves, which before had been 
tranquil, now began to be agitated. Captain Bonnycastle describes the 
scene as that of a blazing sheet of awful and most brilliant light. A long 
and vivid line of light, superior in brightness to the parts of the sea not 
immediately near the vessel, showed the base of the high, frowning and 
dark land abreast; the sky became lowering and more intensely obscure ; 
long tortuous lines of light showed immense numbers of very large fish, 
darting about as if in consternation. The spritsail yard and mizen 
boom were lighted by the reficction, as if gas lights had been burning 
directly below them; and until just before daybreak, at four o'clock, 
the most minute objects were distinctly visible. Day broke very slow- 
Jy and the sun rose of a fiery and threatening aspect. Rain followed. 
Captain Bonnycastle caused a bucket of this fiery water to be drawn 
up: it was one mass of light when stirred by the hand, and not in 
sparks as usual, but in actual corruscations. A portion of the water 
preserved its luminosity for seven nights. On the third night the scin- 
tillations of the sea reappeared: this evening the sun went down very 
singularly, exhibiting in its descent a double sun; and when only a few 
degrees high, its spherical figure changed into that of a long cylinder 
which reached the horizén. In the night the sea became nearly as 
luminous as before, but on the fifth night the appearance entirely 
ceased. 

** Captain Bonnycastle docs not think it proceeded from animalcule, 
but imagines it might be some compound of phosphorus suddenly 
evolved and disposed over the surface of the sea; perhaps from the 
exuvie or secretions of fish, connected with the oceanic salts, muriate 
of soda, andsulphate of magnesia. 

‘* The aurora borealis is decidedly an electrical phenomenon, which 
takes place in the highest regions of the atmosphere, since it is visible at 
the same time from places very far distant from each other. It is 
somehow connected with the magnetic poles of the earth, but it has 
never been seen so far north as the pole of the earth’s rotation, nor 
does it extend to low latitudes. It generally appears in the form of a 
luminous arch, stretching more or less from east to west, but never 
from north to south ; across the arch the corruscations are rapid, vivid, 
and of various colours. A similar phenomenon now occurs in the high 
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latitudes of the southern hemisphere. Dr. Farady conjectures that the 
electric equilibrium of the earth is restored by the aurora conveying the 
electricity from the poles to the equator. 

In a previous page Mrs. Somerville also says, ‘‘ Atmospheric electri- 
city arises partly from an evolution of the electric fluid during the eva- 
poration that is so abundant at the surface of the earth, though not under 
all circumstances. M. Pouillet has recently come to the conclusion, that 
simple evaporation never produces electricity, unless accompanied by 
chemical action, but that electricity is always disengaged, when the 
water holds a salt or, some other substance in solution. He found when 
water contains lime, chalk, or any solid alkai, that the vapour arising 
from it is negatively electric ; and wlien the body held in solution is 
either a gas, acid, or some of the salts, that the vapour given out is posi- 
tively electric. The ocean must therefore afford a great supply of 
positive electricity to the atmosphere; but as M. Becquerel has shewn 
that electricity, of one kind or other, is developed whenever the molecules 
of bodies are deranged from their natural positions of equilibrium by any 
cause whatever ; the chemical changes on the surface of the globe must 
occasion many variations in the electrical state of the atmosphere. 


Hanwicn, 9th July, 1393. 


Mr. Eprron.—The Metropolis was visited with a- most severe thunder 
storm on the evening of the 7th inst. and so was this place between the 
hours of nine and eleven, p.m. The thunder claps were not numerous, but 
the lightning was most plentiful, that in the S.W. quarter from whence 
the storm came was forked, while in the opposite quarter from which the 
wind was blowing, and in various other parts of the horizon the lightning 
seemed of a reflected kind, or what is called sheet lightning. Between 
nine and ten my attention was attracted by a luminous appearance in the 
clouds bearing about S.S.W. At first I supposed the moon was behind 
the cloud from which the light appeared, but finding that she was not 
above the horizon, my attention was increased, and Isoon observed the 
cloud (which when first seen was about 36° high) gliding rapidly to the 
Western horizon, and lessening its altitude. Itimmediately occurred to me 
that it must be a Magellanic cloud. On applying my telescope to it I 
could discover nothing but the glare of light which it gave out, and on 
looking at it with the naked eye, the light appeared stronger than with the 
telescope, and sbifting about in the part of the cloud to which it was con- 
fined, illuminating some parts of it more or less than others until it dis- 
appeared. ; | 

I may also observe that the sea along-side was in a highly luminous 
state at the time, the rippling waves as they broke by washing over each 
other, being a complete mass of light,:and giving out a confused, rustling, 
and hcllow sound. As nothing of the kind was visible in the sea or at- 
mosphere the next night, I consider this fact a confirmation of one of the 
conclusions arrived at by Mr. Macartney in his interesting researches on 
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this subject whichhave appeared in the Nautical, and stated in p. 473, that 
heat and electricity:increase the exhibition of the light of Medusc. 

I perceive that Mr, Macartney in his paper states that on the rising of 
the moon, all appearance of luminous animalcule in the sea vanished ; and 
I do not recollect any accountof them stating, that the moon was above the 
horizon, while they are sporting their brilliant light. I forward you an 
interesting extract in which the extraordinary powers of the moon are said 
to influence more than the animalcule of the ocean, and perhaps_your rea- 
ders may turn their attention to these extraordinary facts, and favour us 
with their observations, particularly regarding Mr. Macartney’s statement. 


T am Sir, &c. OBSERVER. 


INFLUENCR OF THE Moon ON ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE LiFE.—In 
considering the climate of tropical countries, the influence of the moon 
seems to be entirely overlooked ; and surely, if the tides of the vast ocean 
are raised from their fathomless bed by lunar power, it is not too much to 
assert that the tides of the atmosphere are liable to o similar influence ; 
this much is certain, that in the low lands of tropical countries, no atten- 
tive observer of nature will fail to witness the power exercised by the 
moon over the seasons, and also over the animal and vegetable nature. 
As regards the latter, it may be stated that there are certainly thirteen 
springs and thirteen autumns, in Demerara, in the year ; for so many times 
does the sap of trees ascend to the branches and descend to the roots. For 
example, the wallaba (a resinous tree, common in the Demerara woods, 
somewhat resembling mahogany, ) if cut down in the dark, a few days be- 
fore the new moon, is one of the most durable woods in the world for 
house building, posts, &c.; in that state attempt to split it, and with the 
utmost difficulty, it will be riven in the most jagged, unequal manner that 
can be imagined. Cut down another wallaba (that grew within a few yards 
of the former) at full moon and the tree can be easily split into the finest 
smooth shingles of any desired thickness, or into staves for making casks : 
but in this state, applied to house building purposes, it speedily decays. 
Again—bamboos as thick as a man’s arm, are sometimes used for paling, 
&c.; if cut at the dark moon they will endure for 10 or 11 years, if at full 
moon they will be rotten in two or three years: thus it is with most, if not 
all the forest trees. Of the effects of the moon on animal life, very many 
instances could be cited.—I have seen, in Africa, the newly-littered young 
perish, ina few hours, at the mother’s side, if exposed to the rays of the full 
moon ; fish become rapidly putrid, and meat if left exposed, incurable or 
unpreservable by salt; the mariner, heedlessly sleeping on deck, becoming 
afflicted with nyctolopia, or night-blindness, at times the face hideously 
, swollen, if exposed during sleep to the moon’s rays; the maniac’s pa- 
roxysms renewed with a fearful vigour at the full and change, and the cold 
damp chill of the ague supervening on the ascendency of this apparently 
mild yet powerful luminary. Let her influence over this earth be studied, 
it is more powerful than is generally known ! 


[The subject is perhaps not unworthy of attention and enquiry. The opinion that moonlight 
has some influence is common in the east, and it would appear that it has been so froin tines 
of old; for we find David tn his Psalm cx xi maying of him who luves God “ The sun shall nut 
smite thee by day, nor the moon by night.’”"]_ Ed, N. M: 
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Tue Barometer at Sta—and the ill effects of scudding in a 
hurricane—By Mr. J. Marshall of Simon's Town.” 


Every one at all acquainted with the mechanism of a Barometer, is 
aware that its construction originated in a discovery, that the mean 
density of the atmosphere is capable of supporting a column of mer- 
cury equal to about thirty-inches in length : hence it follows that every 
deviation of the quicksilver from this height, is the result of some 
correspondent change, in the actual gravity of the surrounding atmos- 
phere, the trifling effect of the cohesive properties of the tube being 
duly allowed for. But although this may be sufficiently evident to a 
common observer, it is certain that these changes depend upon so 
many hidden causes, and are generally so minute that they are scarcely 
perceptible to the eye, and are frequently unaccompanied by any 
visible change of the weather. 

It is a well established fact, that the Barometer undergoes but little 
or no variation throughout the region of the tropics,* unless when it 
happens to be under the influence of an approaching hurricane, and 
then it is no less certain that the quicksilver falls considerably, a na- 
tural consequence it would seem, of the origin of these storms, which 
exceed in violence those of the more boisterous climates of Europe, 
as much as the situations in which they are generated, at other times 
exceed them in mildness. An infinite scope still remains open to the 
philosopher, with a view to promote the imterests of science, and es- 
pecially of navigation, for a meteorological enquiry into the theory of 
winds—while with respect to these destructive hurricanes in particular, 
I confess I have never yet met with any explanation of their origin or 
their course, at all satisfactory to my mind. If I may presume to 
venture an opinion on so abstruse a subject, I should say that a 
tropical hurricane is produced by the rays of a vertical sun acting upon 
some portion of the atmosphere, that happens to be unusually loaded 
with the clectric fluid so abundantly generated within a few degrees of 
the equator, thus occasioning a rapid and extraordinary degree of rare- 
faction, of the circumjacent atmosphere, until a re-action takes place 
by the condensed air rushing towards the centre of the atmospheric cir- 
cle of rarefaction, until the equilibrium is restored. Butas Dr. Frank- 
lin justly observes, in his Treatise on Electricity, ‘it is not of much 
importance to know the manner in which nature executes her laws, - 
itis enough if we know the laws themselves ;” so it may be said, that 
on these occasions, whatever may be the immediate cause of the baro- 
metric fall, provided we are aware of what is to follow, we are furnished 
with all the requisite information to guard against the consequences ; 





* Half an inch is about the range—but in the West Indies, it has been 
1.6 inch.—See a paper on this subject in p. 96. Ep. N. M. 
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and as this knowledge is best acquired in the school of experience, it is 
for this reason that I feel anxious to impart to others the benefits of my 
own, knowing that the warnings of this infallible monitor have been but 
too often fatally slighted. Because, forsooth that part of the ocean to 
which these remarks have reference, is frequently sailed over without 
the occurrence of anything approaching to a storm, and because the 
Barometer may, and does frequently remain nearly stationary through- 
out the whole of this large portion of the voyage to and from India ; 
is it therefore reasonable to infer that its utility ceases? On the con- 
trary, the fact of the Barometer not being affected by any change in 
the atmosphere except when under the influence of an approaching 
storm, is the very circumstance which, in my opinion, more particularly 
enhances its value. {[n high latitudes, the eye of an experienced sea- 
man will prove a tolerably correct substitute fora Barometer ; but the 
tropical hurricane, unlike the storms of higher latitudes, frequently 
gives no other warning of its approach than that which the Barometer 
affords. The practical inference then, which I presume to draw from 
these premises is, that whenever, within the tropics, an unusual fall of 
the barometrical column is observed to take place, it may be taken for 
pranted that an extraordinary degrce of the atmospheric rarefaction ts 
in progress, which will be speedily followed by a violent reaction. 

From that moment the ship may be said to have perforated the 
confines of a circle, the centre of which will shortly become the focus 
- of a tornado, and which, like the centre of a whirlpool .in a different 
element, cannot be approached but at the hazard of her destruction. — 
I am aware, however, that instances are to be adduced of ships having 
encountered hurricanes without sustaining any serious injury; but J 
have reason to believe, that, in most of these instances, if not in all, it 
would be found, were it possible to ascertain the fact, that the brunt 
of the storm was in reality not encountered at all, that these ships 
were throughout far nearer the verge of the circle of rarefaction than 
its centre, that having been warned of its approach by the Barometer, 
their commanders had sufficient good sense not to neglect it. But 
however this may be, no prudent man in command of a ship, knowing, 
as he must, that the lives of all on board depend upon the promptness 
as well as the wisdom of his decision, will allow himself to be influ- 
enced by any such precedents, to brave the storm, in spite of the 
Barometer ; but that, taking it for his safest, if not his only guide, he 
will, from the moment of its fall, bring his ship to the wind, and make 
every possible preparation to meet it: nor will he be diverted from his 
purpose by any flattering appearances in the heavens. 

Even if, at the moment, the sky should be cloudless, the atmosphere 
motionless, and no other indication of a storm throughout the whole 
visible horizon, than that which this invaluable instrument affords him, 
sull he will take his measures with the same degree of promptitude and 
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energy, a3 though the danger had already commenced ; and when the 
flattering gale springs up to favour his course, he will not be tempted 
to pursue it through any fallacious notion of shortening the period of 
his voyage; for if my theory be correct, he may rest assured, that the 
farther he advances, the greater will be the fury of the tempest ; that 
it is a principle of every hurricane, to narrow its sphere in proportion 
to its curation; that wherever the storm commences, there will it 
soonest terminate, and consequently that his easiest way to escape 
from its fury is to remain as stationary as possible. I should not have 
dwelt on some of these points, had I not been aware that a notion is 
but too prevalent among seamen, that scudding before the storm is 
the shortest way to get out of it, an error which is attended with 
this additional evil, that those precious moments which intervene be- 
tween the fall of the quicksilver and the rising of the storm, are ex- 
pended (perhaps never to be retrieved,) in a procecding which, in my 
opinion, is fraught with nothing but mischief, 

Neither should I have ventured thus boldly to advance a theory of so 
much importance to the interests of navigation, were I not prepared to 
support it by the result of many years experience, while traversing 
those seas to which it is more immediately applicable. 

The foregoing coincides with all that has been said of hurricanes in 
the Nautical Magazine, and also with Colonel Reid’s deductions; but 
we insert these remarks, and those which follow, (although the latter 
are deficient in information concerning the deviation of the wind) to | 
keep this important subject in the minds of our scamen, by the experi- 
ence of their own brethren. Bearing up ina hurricane, is the worst 
thing that can be possibly done ;—lying to is better; but better may 
still be done by the expert navigator, who has attended to the subject. 
He will determine by the changes of the wind, not only the position of 
his ship ‘‘ on the confines”’ of the circle which she has entered, and the 
centre of which no doubt is a tornado, but knowing that, and remaining 
stationary he will determine the course that the whole tornado is travell- 
ing, and will thence see at once on which side of him the centre or focus 
will pass. And as he should avoid this as he would certain destruction, 
as it is there he would be taken flat aback, and have to encounter the 
whole fury of the wind from the opposite points of the compass, he 
would take care to put his ship’s head in that direction which would 
soonest take her from it ; circumstances of land, &c. being considered. 
We have much important matter on this subject before us, as much indeed 
as would fill one of our numbers; but we shall occasionally lay it before 
our readers with concise directions for the guidance of seamen in these 
awful storms. In the mcun time we again urge the subject on their 
attention :—it is one, an tguorance of which, has too often been attend- 
ed with the most fatal consequences; but which no seaman can be 
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Considered as well informed, unless he is thoroughly acquainted with it 
Ed. N. M. But now for Mr, Marshall. 

The following particulars of one of those awful hurricanes which are 
known to prevail in certain parts of the Indian Ocean at particular 
seasons of the year, and which it was on this occasion my lot to en- 
counter, will be found to embrace some of the most material points on 
which I have ventured to ground this theory of storms ; and I trust that 
the relation of them will not excite needless apprehensions in the breasts 
of those, among the fair sex in particular, whose destiny it may be to 
follow in the track of my adventures; but rather that they will derive 
consolation from the reflection that the greater the danger, and the 
more awful the consequences, the more essential it is that all such 
particulars should be faithfully recorded as a beacon for the guidance 
of others under similar trials; knowing, too, as they must, that in 
traversing the wide expanse of ocean comprised betwecn England and 
India, ships will be safe in proportion as the dangers they may have to 
encounter are accurately described. Under snch circumstances, then, 
to withhold from publication a narrative of facts, however painful its pe- 
rusal, the object of which is to prevent a recurrence of the misfortunes 
it details, would be no less inconsistent than to hurl the barometer into 
the sea as a useless appendage to a ship, merely because it may sometimes 
fail to point out the danger, or at other times prove a source of needless 
alarm to those who through idleness or folly are blind to its useful- 
ness. 

It was in October, of the year 1808. that I left Madras on board one 
of the East India Company’s ships, with eight others, under the convoy 
of a seventy-four gun ship. On reaching the latitude of 8° south, and 
the longitude of 88° east, we unfortunately encountered one of the 
most tremendous hurricanes that was, perhaps, ever experienced by any 
ship that did not actually founder. Itis impossible to convey to the 
minds of those who have never witnessed such a storm, any adequate 
idea of the fury with which it blew during the three days and nights of its 
continuance ; the sound resembling more a succession of peals of thunder 
or the roaring of a cannon, than of wind; whilst the sea formed one 
continued breach over the ship sweeping every thing moveable before it. 
During nearly the whole of this period, the passengers, officers, and 
crew, were, without distinction of persons, employed in pumping or 
bailing, cutting away masts, securing guns, or in other work essential to 
the safety of the ship; whilst, owing to the impracticability of getting 
into the hold through the body of water always lodged on the gun-deck, 
the chief part of the period was passed without food, or even a drop of 
water to allay the thirst of the men at the pumps, who were with diffi- 
culty, and occasionally could not be prevented from swallowing the bilge 
water as it ascended from the well. And had it not been for the fortu- 
ENLARGED SERIES.—NO. 12,—voL. FoR 1839. 5 1 
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nate circumstance of a quantity of this precious beverage bemg found 
im the lockers of the great cabin, which was latterly served out at the 
pumps in wine-glasses, the probability is that we should have literally 
perished through the want of a liquid, of which there was an abundauce 
in the hold. Ovr distress, too, was not a little aggravated, by two of 
the twelve-pounders being adrift at once on the gun-deck ; causing the 
greatest consternation lest some port should be stove in by their means, 
Notwitstanding the fore-mast, mizen-mast, main-top-mast, and bowsprit 
were, at the peril of our lives alternately cut away, at the close of the third 
day, we were left with seven feet of water im the hold, and four feet in 
parts of the gun-deck, frequently with three out of the four pumps 
choked at a time, and without the slightest prospect of any abatement 
of the storm. Heaven only knows whether the wonderful alteration 
which soon took place after the close of this day m our desperate situa- 
tion, was owing to an especial interference of Providence; but if the 
ements by which this globe is governed in its course, are ever for a 
moment turned aside for the benefit of frail mortality, a scene was now 
exhibited which might have been deemed sufficiently appalling by an 
All-merciful Being, to call forth such an interposition: 

I have been a witness to many a distressing scene on the ocean in 
the course of my practice, the recollection of which may in some de- 
gree account for these serious reflections, and form some apology for 
their intrusion here. I have seen a ninety-gun ship take fire, burn 
to the waters edge, and blow up. This noble ship, had twelve 
hundred people on board at the time, many of whom perished in her, 
notwithstanding every possible exertion was made, with the boats and 
engines of thirty sail of the line and frigates to extinguish the flames, 
and to rescue the people from destruction. 1 was once awoke out of 
my sleep by an explosion which proved to arise from the blowing up 
of an Indiaman at no great distance from the ship I was in, owing, as 
it was supposed, to a flash of lightning having entered the magazine, 
where five hundred barrels of gunpowder were stowed, destined for the 
Cape. Ineed scareely add that the crew, one hundred in number, 
were blown into the air, and that not a soul survived to explain the 
cause, or to record the fact. I was once in a ship that was struck bv 
a meteor, when some of the masts were shivered into a thousand 
pieces ; and, had it not taken a diagonal direction at the critical mo- 
ment of its entrance into the body of the ship, the probability ts 
that her destruction would have followed. On another occasion I 
was in a ship which took fire, when such a formidable volume of 
flame rushed from the deck beneath, as to render every chance of 
quenching it apparently hopeless. It was, however, eventually got 
under by an extraordinary display of skill on the part of an indi- 
vidual, backed by the cxertions of the crew. I have been in a 
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storm off the Cape, when, after a sudden shift of wind, the commodore 
of the fleet, in one of the strangest ships ever built, on ber first voyage 
to sea, crowded with passengers from Calcutta, suddenly disappeared, 
and was never seen or heard of more. I have experienced the shock of 
an earthquake at sea, several hundred miles from any land, and far be- 
yond the reach of any soundings; the fact of its being an earthquake, 
having been proved by accounts subsequently received from Manilla, 
the nearest land, where an earthquake on the same day, and nearly at. 
the same moment, had occasioned considerable devastation. So violent 
was the shock that one of the ships of the fleet leaked considerably m 
consequence. It is the only instance of the kind I ever heard of at 
such a distance from land ; I should like, therefore, to see this extraor- 
dinary phenomenon philosophically accounted for. The water was not 
unusually agitated, the wind was moderate, the sky serene, and no one 
indication of such an event throughout the whole visible horizon. Was 
it, allow me to ask, the effect of electricity? If so, 1 should wish to be 
informed how the electric fluid came in contact with the ship? for, if 
the sea became its only conductor, as the fleet was spread over several 
miles of space, and every ship more or Jess sustained the shock, the 
whole of that part of the ocean must have been impregnated with 
it. Still I confess I am at a loss to account for the shock in any 
other way. | 
That houses should tremble and fall to the ground, from the shock 
of an earthquake, may be easily accounted for, but that a ship not even 
at her anchorage, but on the contrary, as already observed, hundreds 
of miles from any land, and far beyond the reach of soundings—a fact 
which was verified with the deep sea lead, at the moment, by every 
ship of the fleet, under an impression that they had struck on a shoal ; 
the water too, as before observed, not being unusually agitated nor any 
other indication of so extraordinary an occurrence ;—that a ship, I say 
under such circumstances, should experience the shock of an earth- 
quake, of not less violence than might liave been expected, had she at 
the moment been a fixture on the shore at Manilla, is a phenomenon, 
not to be accounted for as I conceive upon any of the principles, 
which commonly govern the action of fluids on oating bodies. This, I 
repeat, is at least a phenomenon far beyond my comprehension to ex- 
plain, unless it were the effect of electricity, or unless it were possible 
to conceive that such a shock may be communicated to a body, float- 
ing on the surface of the ocean, by sympathy. Ionce landed from a 
ship in Table Bay, when, just after my reaching the shore, she parted 
from her anchors in a sudden north-wester, and became a wreck. My 
family were all on board at the time, who, after a night of infinite 
peril, expecting every moment to be their last, the rudder beaten off, 
and the ship nearly filled with water, were with difficulty rescued from 
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a watery grave. These and many other distressing scenes of a minor 
description have I witnessed, but never, in the course of my practice, 
have I been present at one so distressing, at least to my own feelings, 
as that which I have more immediately under consideration. Those 
which I have just taken a cursory review of, were, it is true, in some in- 
stances, infinitely more fatal in their consequences, and in one the mo- 
mentary pang of affliction could not, I adit, have been surpassed ; but 
the scene I have already given an outline of, and am now drawing to a 
close, was one of peculiar excitement, painful feelings, and of heavy res- 
ponsibility; Well may the Psalmist say, ‘‘ These men see the works of 
the Lord, and his wonders in the deep.”’ But, to return from this di- 
gression. At the close of the third day of this awful hurricane, the 
cabins below being no longer habitable, the passengers were crowded 
into one side of the roundhouse, as being the only cabin from which the 
water could be effectually excluded. Here, then, a scene of woe was 
exhibited which baffles description,—a scene sufficiently appalling to 
rend the stoutest heart in twain, especially of his on whom all eyes 
were turned for that relief, which it was not in his power to afford even 
to her who had the strongest of all claims on him for consolation, and 
whose peculiarly interesting situation demanded the utmost stretch of 
his sympathy. 

The ship, apparently water-logged, was now observed to be settling 
fast forward. Every countenance exhibited a picture of despair ; when 
at this critical moment, the wind rapidly began to subside, which was 
no sooner announced to the people at the pumps, than their labours, 
which from a feeling of despondency, had previously languished, were 
resumed with renewed vigour: and such was the rapidity of the change 
in our favour, that one of the most dreadful of all storms was speedily 
lulled into a perfect calm, the ship once more rose freely to the sea, and 
by day-light on the following morning al] the water was discharged 
from her. 

The scene which now presented itself was of a different description, 
but still it was not without its alloy, and under any other circumstances 
it was one which might have excited feelings of despondency instead of 
excess of joy. 

The ship lay a helpless wreck on the water, exposed to every surge 
of the sea, which had not subsided so rapidly as the wind, and which 
occasioned her to roll most awfully; and now, as she rose on the 
mountainous billow, every eye eagerly swept the horizon in search of 
the fleet, but all in vain, for not a ship could be seen ; upon which we 
trembled for their fate. The bowsprit, fore-mast, mizen-mast, and 
main-top-mast, as before intimated, were all gone by the board; the 
whole of the live stock, (with a trifling exception,) consisting of 150 
sheep, 30 pigs, 4 cows, 3 calves, 8 goats, and many hundred head of 
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poultry, were washed overboard, or otherwise destroyed ; nearly all the 

captain’s stores, the medicine chest, and seaimen’s chests, with their 

contents, were in the same predicament. After an anxious scrutiny of 
the charts, no friendly port was found to be within reach of us; the 

nearest towards the east was Bencoolen, which, on account of the sea- 

son of the year, was difficult of approach, and incapable of affording 
the relief we stood in need of. Towards the west was the Isle of 
France, then in possession of the French. To proceed direct to the 

Cape was an undertaking which, at the first blush of our situation, no- 

body conceived to be practicable. Still, upon a closer inspection of 
our resources, many difficulties were obviated, and our situation ap- 

peared to be far less desperate than we had at first imagined. Our 

stock of water and salt provisions, which was considerable, was happily 

found to be uninjured : we had rice and spirits in abundance. Our 

spare stock of spars, which was also considerable, and well secured 

before the storm commenced, was safe; we had spare sails, canvass, 

and cordage sufficient, and we knew our situation to be on the verge 

of the south-east trade-wind, which blew direct towards the Cape, and 

the season for entering Table Bay was favourable. After due delibera- 

tion at a meeting of the officers of the ship, and the principal passen- 

gers, it was unanimously resolved to undertake the voyage to the Cape 

and, as an encouragement to the crew to give their spontaneous exertions 

in favour of this great undertaking, a subscription was immediately 

entered into, with a view to replace their chests, clothes, &c. on our 

arrival at the Cape, which were lost inthe storm. £700 were raised for 

this purpose in the course of a few minutes, perhaps an unprecedented 

act of similar liberality,) which was no sooner communicated to the 

crew, than they gave three hearty cheers, and declared their readiness 

to perform every duty required-of them ; and never wasa promise more 

rigidly fulfilled. However, in spite of these, but seldom parallelled exerti- 

ons, we were eleven wecks in reaching the destined port, after suffering 

many privations. Still I considered this as one of the happiest periods 

of my life; and judging from the number of cheerful countenances, and 

the unanimity which reigned throughout the ship, I much doubt whe- 

ther it were not the lot of every soul on board. 

I cannot account for the fact, unless it were owing to the particular 
frame of mind we had imbibed from our recent deliverance ;—a frame of 
mind which philosophy might spurn at, but which religion might have 
hailed as the precursor of the only solid happiness destined for man. 

The day of our arrival in Table Bay was one of intense excitement, 
anxious as we naturally were, to ascertain the fate ofa fleet from which 
we had s>parated eleven weeks before under such unpropitious circum- 
stances. This suspense, however, was of a short duration ; our worthy 
Commodore, with five of his convoy, were soon discovered to be safe at 
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anchor in the Bay, the remaining three ships were missing, and sad to 
tell, have never since been heard of. Of those which were safe, four ine 
_ cluding the seventy-four-gun ship, had been in more or less danger of 

foundering in the storm, whilst two escaped with but little injury ; owing 
as it appeared from a comparison of journals, to their having escaped tlie 
brunt of the storm, by being considerably to windward of the others ; 
thus corroborating the theory with which I commenced, in my endea- 
vours to prove, that, where the storm begins there will it soonest end ; 
during a great part of the third day, which was by far the most tempes- 
tuous with us, these two ships lay nearly becalmed. 

Such were the disasterous effects of this memorable hurricane, from a 
summary of which I think myself at liberty to draw the following prac- 
tical inference; namely, that had we instantly attended to the timely 
warning of the Barometer, by bringing the ship to the wind, and ma- 
king preparations for the storm, instead of scudding before it, until we 
could scud no longer, we should have escaped with as little injury as the 
two ships I have just alluded to; and that, had the three unfortunate ships 
which foundered in the storm pursued a similar course, which it may 
be fairly presumed they did not, a very different fate might have befal- 
len them also. 

But lest this fatal catastrophe should be deemed a solitary instance, 
and consequently not sufficiently conclusive, I shall briefly advert to 
another hurricane, which took place in the same neighbourhood in the 
following year 1809, with another fleet of Jndiamen, while under com- 
mand of the late Lord Exmouth. 

On this occasion four of the finest ships of the fleet, which with their 
cargoes, were probably worth nearly two millions of money, and crowded 
with passengers from Calcutta, foundered in the storm. 

It is said that the last time they were seen, was by Lord Exmouth 
himself, when they were all four together, scudding before it, while the 
rest of the fleet were lying to; thus affording another melancholy exam- 
ple of the dangerous fallacy, which, but too often leads on the com- 
manders of vessels to scud before a tropical hurricane, instead of bring- 
ing to the wind, and making every possible preparation to en- 
counter it, upon the first indication of its approach by the Barometer. 

MERCURIUS, 

We have herea tolerable amount of evidence of the danger of scudding 
in a hurricane, and we will also add of the consequences resulting from 
the mystery in which the nature of these phenomena lay and our ignor- 
ance of them at the period alludedto. But we shall proceed tocomplete 
the picture given by Mr. Marshall which as we have observed is defi- 
cient of all information as to the direction of the wind. This however 
has been supplied by Colonel Reid: but first to the disasterous hurricane 


itself, 


oa 
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It appears that a fleet consisting of the Phoenix, Ceylon, Lord Nel- 
son, Preston, Tigris, Experiment, Diana, Glory and Ann sailed from 
Madras on the 25th of October 1808 under convoy of H.M. S. Albion ; 
that on the 20th of November, in the lat. 10° S. and long. 91° E.a 
violent gale commenced which lasted till the 23rd. Several of the ships 
were laid on their beam ends with their lee gunwales in the water, which 
rendered the scuppers useless and filled the gun-decks with water so 
that the sea made fair breaches over them; they took in water at all the 
seams in the side, and it was with great difficulty that the pumps were 
kept going. The Ceylon suffered severely and in endeavouring to veer 
the ship as the only means of saving her the mizen mast went over the 
side and she righted. The Diana was in a situation still more perilous, 
and would most probably have foundered, had the crew not succeeded: 
in cutting away the foremast, which was effected by very great exertion ; 
the mizen-mast and main-topmast were carried away early in the gale, 
and had it not been for this circumstance, by which she was enabled to 
veer, she would have been run on board of by the two ships during the 
night. 

The other ships were likewise in much distress. Captain Ramsden 
of the Phoenix stated that the weather he experienced was tremendous, 


_ such as if he had not seen he could never have believed possible, al- 


though he had before been in a tyfoong, Uut he thought the gale was 
very different at the distance ofa few miles. 

The ships which foundered in this hurricane were the Lord Nelson, 
the Experiment and the Glory. Now referring to the Albion’s log which 
Colonel Reid has given with his own judicious remarks, it appears that 
she must have been on the northern verge of the hurricane having the. 
wind first from West, W. N. W. and N.W.., during which she was lying 
to on the starboard tack until about 10 am, on the 21st November, the 
hurricane having commenced at about 8 h of the preceding evening. 
She was thus reaching to the westward and had she continued on the 
same tack when the wind shifted to North, N. E. and East which it did 
afterwards, she would have been sooner out of its reach. The Albion 
however wore and lay her head to the Eastward and subsequently to the 
Northward. She threw overboard nineteen of her main deck guns and 
lost her fore and main topmasts and mizen-mast but her favourable po- 
sition at the commencement ofthe hurricane and not scudding before it, 
were doubtless the cause of her getting out of its influence so soon as she 
did :—and had she kept on the starboard tack and got away to the north- 
ward she would not have been so much exposed to its fury. 

This was a most disastrous hurricane and it was followed the next 
year by one still more so, in which four ships foundered, namely, the 
Calcutta, the Bengal, the Jane Duchess of Gordon and the Lady Jane 
Dundas, and their effects as Colonel Reid observes even after the lapse of 
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thirty years have left a deep impression on the minds of many persons 
from the great loss of life as well as property they occasioned.”” The 
loss of property, with that arising from other causes, amounted to the 
enormous sum of £1,202, 638: the loss of lives considering the size of 
the vessels and the number of passengers and French prisoners on board 
must have been no less appalling. We are induced thus to dwell on the 
subject because the importance of it cannot be too much felt and de- 
cause we would leave nothing undone to impress on the minds of our 
seamen, the necessity of informing themselves as to how they should act 
-when overtaken by these terrific storms at sea. Asarough general rule 
we may conclude this with the following maxim ; but we shall soon again 
return to the subject with the assistance of our friend ‘‘ Stormy Jack” 
on the hurricanes of more modern times. 
Lay your ship’s head on that tack on which the wind draws aft. 


RAMBLES AT HOME.—KENDAL. 
14th of July, 1839. 
My dear Mr. Editor 

As you have been kind enough to intimate an intention of availing 
yourself of my rambling letter about Liverpool, and to favour me further 
by continuing to insert my communications in your valuable Magazine, 
I now send you an account of my movements since quitting that busy 
place. 

You must know then, that I proceeded on the morning of the 9th by 
Railway to Manchester, certainly the most finished railway I have as 
yet travelled upon. One grand cut is through solid rock, and the line, 
you are aware, passes over Chatt Moss, which much reminded me of 
the bogs in ould Ireland. It is not very clear to me how they have 
continued this part of the line, but the work appears perfeetly solid, 
and the carriages run delightfully over it, more easily I fancied from 
the elasticity of the bog : not, however, that it seemed to yield in the 
least degree as many of the bogs do in Ireland when crossing them. 

Arriving at Manchester the weather became very wet, and having 
proceeded to the ‘‘ Royal Hotel,” a veiy large and much frequented 
Inn, proportionably comfortless and extravagant, I sallied forth and pro- 
cured a superior cotton umbrella of Manchester manufacture for 4s. ! 
really a most excellent article. 

My first visit now was toa large manufactory belonging to Messrs. 
Sharpe and Roberts, where the greatest part of the beautiful machinery 
used at the cotton mills is made, as well asthe locomotive engines 
used on the railway ; many of those on the Southampton and other 
lines being supplied from this establishment. There are not less than 
700 men constantly employed on the works, and two steam engines— 
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one of 20 horse power, for the manufacture of the various parts of the 
machinery for the cotton mills, and the other of 25 horse power, for 
the manufacture of locomotive engines. 

- The work performed by the above engines much reminded me of 
that at the block machinery at Portsmouth, with this difference, that at 
the block machinery wood is the material chiefly cut by the instruments, 
and here it is copper iron, brass, &c. Nothing, J assure you, can be more 
gratifying than to witness the operation, nor more interesting than to 
watch the wheels as they go round,—some of them setting chisels in mo- 
tion, which pare off pieces of iron a quarter of an inch in thickness, with- 
out an effort. The machinery required at the cotton mills is of the most 
perfect description, most complicated, yet most simple, (if I may be 
allowed to say so) requiring extreme nicety in its various component parts. 
As these parts are liable to get out of order from constant use, a large 
supply is kept in store, made precisely similar to pattern; so that no 
sooner does an accident occur to any part of the machinery at the 
mills than it can be immediately remedied by the manufacturers.— 
Sir George Head, in his “‘ Home Tours through the Manufacturing 
Districts,” aptly remarks, that it is with a feeling of veneration that one 
enters an establishment for the manufacture of other machinery, where, 
he observes, ig ‘‘ a creation in miniature, wherein variety knows. no 
bounds, and the number and complexity of curious engines constructed 
merely for the purpose of forming small parts of another, baffle all 


description.” 

After going carefully through this interesting branch of Messrs. 
Sharpe and Roberts’ establishment, I went through that where the 
locomotive engines are prepared, and was no less pleased . with my 
visit. I had often seen these engines on the railroads; often admired 
them both on account of their construction, the comparative smallness 
of their size, and extraordinary powers in moving, like some huge 
giant, such enormous trains of carriages at such velocity upon the 
rails, but I confess I was ignorant of their construction, and desirous, 
therefore, of seeing the anatomy of them. They appear so perfect in 
their construction that it is difficult to imagine any improvement. The 
copper boiler is perforated with tubes, and quite different to the con- 
struction of those used in marine engines. One simple thing pleased 
me much,—the way that the different parts of the machinery are sup- 
plied with oil, while the engine is in motion, by means of a small 
reservoir from which several highly polished brass tubes are led, com- 
municating with the different parts of the ee like so many 
arteries. 

: All these locomotives have their different names, many of which are 
well selected. We might borrow some of them with advantage for 
our own steam vessels. By the bye, I should like much to have one 
ENLARGED SERIUS.——NO. SB=<vOL. FOR 1839. 5 
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of our large vessels called by the name of the ‘‘ Great Geyser,” whicle 


from all the aceounts that have been given by those who have visited 
Iceland, must unquestionably be one of the grandest displays of nature; 
what can the mind conceive more astonishing than a vast column 
of boiling water thrown seventy or eighty feet in the air, accompanied 
with volumes of smoke and steam, and noises like the distant roll of artil- 
lery. Surely this would be more appropriate than the ‘‘ Great Western ;"” 
and if Vesuvius and Stromboli have furnished names, as well as Hecla, for 
some of our first class men of war steam vessels, the ‘“‘ Great Geyser” 
may well feel indignant at the omission, and look at Hecla, (which is 
distinctly visible from the Geysers) with a somewhat jealous eye,—for 
many a mountain in many a part of the world, may boast of similar 
powers, and make the same grand display as Hecla, while the Great 

Geyser stands “ alone in its glory” throughout the globe. 

I fear this is a great digression but you must excuse it. 

After my visit to the very interesting establishment of Messrs. Sharpe 
and Roberts—where I was obligingly admitted without introduction—I 
proceeded to inspect a cotton mill, having previously obtained a letter 
to Mr. Cooke who owns one of the largest cotton mills at Man- 
chester, — without which letter it would be hopeless for a stranger 
to attempt an admission in this, or any other mill in the place. 
Here there were no less than a thousand people employed, and the 
inspector who accompanied me round the mill assured me that when in 
full operation they wove in a week as much cloth as would extend in a 
continued line upwards of a 100 miles. This certainly seems an amaz- 
ing quantity but I entertain little doubt of the accuracy of his 
statement. All the various operations, from the first cleaning of the 
-woal, to the manufacture of the cloth are highly interesting. The 
machinery at this cotton mill is worked by two 80 horse power engines 
and one 60.—It is perhaps a little curious, and forcibly reminds one of 
the great quantity of machinery set in motion, when we find so much 
power required for this comparatively light work, while a 25 horse 
engine is all that is wanted for performing the heavy iron work at the 
manufactory for the locomotive engines. 

. Much having been said of late in regard to the factory system, I paid 
particular attention to the appearances of the people employed in this mill, 
they were nearly all women and children. The heat was intense and 
—there was much dust from the wool. As far as regards the children 
they seemed cheerful and looked much the same as any others, and 
the generality of the women strong and healthy, some of them really 
very fine young women, but there were here and there a few who cer- 
tainly looked deplorably ill, evidently in deep decline, Where the 
seeds of the disease are, I have no doubt the occupation rapidly brings 
them forth, and out of so large a number of young people there will of 
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course be found those who have a tendency to that complaint so general 
to the youth of our country and which carries off so many thousands 
annually. Though one must always regret to see the poor little chil- 
dren shut up in such an atmosphere, and doomed to labour so early in 
life yet I cannot conscientiously say that I observed any apparent 
unhealthiness resulting from their occupation. If all the mills were con- 
‘ducted like this, (which there is too much reason to fear is far from 
the case) we should hear but little complaint. My stay at Manchester 
was short. There is nothing to detain one after going carefully through 
one of the mills. It appeared to me to be as dull and smoky a place as 
can well be,—with only one good street running through it, of about the 
Same average appearance perhaps as Piccadilly, and very few public 
buildings to attract attention. Indeed I was quite astonished to see 
so large and wealthy a town so entirely deficient of all public ommament, 
for the public buildings really are not worth specifying. © 

Leaving Manchester, the next day, I went to Rochdale to enjoy the 
hospitality of some friends for a day of two. This town is prettily situ- 
ated among the hills, distant about 12 miles from Manchester, and there 
are many delightful walks in the neighbourhood, but, alas! it seldom 
ceased raining during my stay there. However I made the most of my 
time, and among other things visited a large woollen mill. The pro- 
cess is very similar to that of cotton, but not quite so cleanly, 
agreat quantity of oil being used in the manufacture of the cloth. 
Some of the wool which looked beautifully soft and white I found on 
taking up, to be saturated with the oil. I also visited a dying house where 
the cloth is soaked in large vats of hot water till it has thoroughly received 
its colour. The final process is to remove the oily substance which ad- 
heres to the cloth, and this isdone by steeping it in a certain prepared 
fluid, which is the only one that has yet been discovered for the purpose. 

An extensive corn mill near the town, probably one of the largest in 
England, was of course not to be omitted ;: it is worked by steam and 
the process of cleaning the grain by allowing it to pass through several 
revolving sieves with brushes within them, is similar to that m H. M. 
Victualling-yard at Deptford. As the mill was at full work, I came 
out well powdered over, looking very lily-white I assure you. My 
friend, (who is recently married) observed to the owner of the mill that 
he wished me to follow his example.—“‘ Ah sir, he should have thought 
of that before, he has allowed his best days to go over,’ quoth the 
plain spoken miller ; but I was willing to believe that my powdered hair 
had somewhat misled him. ll the Lancashire folks here abouts 
seem to be remarkably free and easy in their manners. 

Rochdale, like all other manufacturing towns, is a very radical place, 
and was in a state of much excitement whilst I was there: they were 
polling for church rates, or no church rates, and an outbreak was of 
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course expected. The military were in barracks under arms, ready to 
act if necessary: and the church-yard, which stands on a somewhat 
precipitous hill, was completely thronged with people, but a single 
charge of infantry would have sent them rolling down the slope in great 
and glorious confusion. All however passed off tolerably quiet, and 
the Conservatives carried it by a majority of only six. . 

The Chartists were said to be numerous in the neighbourhood.— 
The friend with whom I was staymg and who is one of the most 
active magistrates at Rochdale, a staunch Conservative, had managed 
to procure specimens of the weapons with which many of these misguided 
and ignorant men had armed themselves. They were of two sorts, both 
formidable enough, being sharp spear heads of steel, not less than a 
foot in length, and one of them with a sort of reeping hook attached to 
it, for the purpose probably of cutting the bridles in case of a rencontre 
with the cavalry—not that the cowards would ever face them. To what 
a state is our country brought in these piping times of peace! | 

Leaving Rochdale, by coach, on the afternoon of the 12th I arrived 
again at Manchester in time for the 5 o'clock train, to Preston, 
where I dined and slept. 

Preston, is a prettily situated town, with a good street of some 
extent running through it, and in about the centre of this street, stand 
two large inns, immediately facing each other. Numerous coaches 
are at all times passing through, so that there is always something 
going on, and frequently a busy and bustling scene in front of the inns. 
The river Ribble flows in a serpentine course, at the foot of the town, 
bending its way to the sea through the stately woods, which cover its 
banks, on either side, and the “‘weary Sun” making a ‘ golden set’ 
beyond them, leaving behind “‘ the bright track of his fiery car,” formed 
asI thought, one of the most pleasing landscape views, that could be 
selected for the pencil. There is a fine church at Preston, the steeple of 
which I ascended the following morning, and obtained from it a fine 
panoramic view, and a peep at the sea, which, whether distant or near, 
is always to me a most pleasing object. 

I now took my leave of Preston, and proceeded to ‘Lancaster, by a 
novel conveyance, novel to me at least, by canal, and as few of your 
readers have perhaps performed a similar voyage I shall claim both 
their indulgence and yours, by endeavouring to give some notion of it, 
The boat Lembarked in was called the Waterwich. It is built I 
believe of sheet iron, is very sharp, and measures 75 ft. 6in. in length, and 
is about 5ft. broad; a covering or awning is built upon the sides of the 
boat, extending entirely from one end to the other, and full of windows, 
ani there is a bench on either side the whole way along it, so that both as 
regards the motley groups of passengers within, and the tout ensemble 
of the affair, it may not ‘ing ppropriately be called a floating omnibus. 
This omnidus, or Noah’s ark, was as full perhaps as she could well 
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stow. The chief cabin fare was 3s. (far there is a little distinction 
‘made,) and this cabin is divided off from the remainder of the boat by 
folding doors. All the luggage of the passsengers, and there seemed to be 
no small quantity, was stowed in a small well at the bows, and between 
this and the doors of the cabin, there was room for about four passengers 
to stand, who might prefer an outside birth, which was certainly my case, 

The distance by canal to Lancaster is 30 miles, the route being 
very circuitous. | 

The Waterwitch having embarked her passsengers and cargo, was 
pushed from under the shed where she receives them; in about a mi- 
nute the horses were hooked on and we were fairly under weigh. She 
was drawn by two, the driver sitting on one, and whipping on the other 
before him. We travelled at the rate ofeight or nine miles an hour 
and changed horses apparently at intervals of four or five miles, when the 
poor animals seemed to be panting vehemently, and were altogether 
much distressed. The change of horses is more rapid than that of the 
mails. They bave only to unhook — and again hook the tow rope 
to the trace: the speed of the boat is slackened, but that is all, it 
does not actually stop. A quick canter is preserved the whole way, 
amounting at times almost to a gallop, and the boat then darts through 
the water at the rate of ten or twelve miles an hour, nor does the driver 
slacken his speed in going under the numerous bridges which occur, 
when, from the lowness of the arch, both horse and rider are under the 
necessity of leaning their weight considerably over towards the canal, 
and the towing path under the arch being very narrow, the slight- 
est trip of the horse would doubtless precipitate beth horse and rider 
into the water. No such misfortune however occured. The boat was well 
managed the steersmen gave the word of command to the driver by 
means of a shrill wistle, and a horn, the former to indicate a progressive 
motion, the latter to ‘‘ ease her” or “‘ stop her.” 

In the narrow part of the canal the water was often knocked up as 
much as it is by a steam vessel, and in the most confined and circuitous 
parts it was forced up into a long unbroken wave stretching across the 
canal right ahead of the boat, when a few blasts of the bugle intimated 
to the driver that it was neceesary he should slacken his specd to allow 
it to subside, for be it known that so far as he, the driver is concerned, 
he would not be a whit the wiser if the boat was half under water or 
wholly so. The only real danger seemed to be a collision with some 
of the barges, for in the winding parts of the canal, we sometimes came 
rather more suddenly upon them than was altogether agreeable. 

I went no further than Lancaster, but the canal continues to Kendal, 
and between these places six or seven locks occur, which are passed 
one after another, the rise being about 8 or 9 feet for each lock.* 


* This miode of travelling upon canals, is likely through the exertions of 
Mr. Macneil] Civil Engineer to undergo as great a change as that upon the 
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Lancaster is prettily situated, and there is a fine old castle which { 
should have been glad to have inspected if I had had time. Finding 
there was acoach on tle point of starting, I went on to Kendal, a 
town delightfully situated among the hills, with the river Kent, a 
pretty stream, flowing rapidly through the valley. 

At Kendal there is a new church, which [ attended in the morning — 
a very elegant structure. The preacher gave us an extempore ser- 
mon, and service was well attended. In the afternoon I went 
to the old church which is very large and probably among 
the oldest of the churches in England, but I could meet with no 
account of it. The roof seems remarkably ancient. A portion of 
it is wood, worked and fitted together like the rich stone ceil- 
ings you have seen in abbeys, with their pendant ornaments, In 
one part of the church are the royal arms, with Charles II. painted 
thereon, but this I imagine to have been placed there when the church 
underwent sonie repairs as it is evidently older than his time.— 
Sunday was a very wet day, but the evenining cleared up.—I walked 
to the top ofa little hill on the opposite side of the river above the 
town, where there are the remains of a Roman encampment, or keep, 
the walls of which, and part of a tower, are still remaining though 
in a ruinous and delapidated state. I then walked up the river to 
Burneside, a distance of about 2 miles from Kendal, a very pretty 
little village with a small church, close to the Kent which here becomes 
much contracted, but flows rapidly over a rocky bed, winding beauti- 
fully through the valley. Some parts of the walk are close to this rapid 
stream, which is as clear as crystal, and continues so to Kendal. It is 
very shallow, and not navigable for boats. I do not know whether there 
are other fish ‘than trout, but this was all I was able to procure at 
the inn, and I should think there was nothing else. Hoping to ad- 
dress my next from Windermere, I remain, Your obedient Servant, 

A Mippy asHore. 
roads, by a similar application of locomotive engines upon rails, along the 
towing paths. 

Experiments, it would seem by the Glasgow Chronicle, have been made 
in the early part of October on the Forth and Clyde canal, the result 
of which has been highly satisfactury ; a passenger buat, laden with an ave- 
rage number of passengers, having attained a speed of 20 miles an hour; 
the wave produced, though large, is said not to have been by any means so 
formidable as to create any fear of its proving an obstacle to this mode of 
conveyance. 

Eight small vessels of different tonnage, amounting in all to 864 tons 
actual load appear to have been towed ata rate of 2} miles per hour, with 
about the fourth of the power of the engine, while it is stated that 20 horses 
would have been required under the most favourable circumstances to have 
moved them at the usual rate of 14 mile per hour. Ed. N. M. 
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Stream Boat EXetostons AND THEIR PREVENTION. 
{ Concluded from p. 694. | 


Of the forezoing cases of the shipwreck of Enylish steamers, * it 
may be remarked, that a large poition of those which were most dis- 
astrous, could probably have been avoided had their engines possessed 
equal efficiency with those which are used in the New York steam- 
boats. | 

” Steam-Boat Legislation.—The subject of legislative enactments for 
promoting the sccurity of passengers in steam-boats, has often been a 
matter of discussion since the latter were first introduced in our country 
But, till recently, there has appeared an evident reluctance to leg islate 
on subjects relating to the arts and occupations of particular profes- 
sions; such interference being generally considered as ungenial to the 
character of our institutions, and contrary to sound policy. The ob- 
jections to legislative interference were peculiarly strong in the case 
before us, owing to the infancy and mmportance of the art in question ; 
the professional knowledge and experience which were required to re- 
gulate it with success; and the difficulty, not to say impracticability, of 
devising a system of legislation which should be adapted to all the di- 


* Mr, Redfield enumerates the accidents to English vessels which have 
been already given in various parts of our own work.—Eb. 


Mr. Epitor,—As the report of Mr, Redfield on the steam-boat explo- 
sions of the United States which I have met with in the September number 
of the Nautical, appears to show the disastrous effects of copper boilers, 
the following piece of information may interest that gentleman, it seems 
to shew that while they have been discontinued in the United States, they 
are not unworthy of being adopted in this country, 

Tam &e. 
VULCAN. 


Trial Voyage of the Hon. East India Company’s War Steamer Cleopa- 
tra.—On Tuesday this splendid vessel (lately launched from Mr. Pitcher’s, 
Northfleet Dockyard) left her moorings at Blackwall on the trial voyage. 
She proceeded to Queenhithe, and although drawing 14 feet of water, posi- 
tively contrived to pass the fleetest Gravesend packets. The engines, 
which were constructed by Messrs. Maudslay and Co., worked beautifully, 
and have deservedly excited the admiration of all who have seen them.— 
Qn her return to her moorings, @ sumptuous entertainment was given on 
hoard by Lieutenant Saundera, R.N., the respected commander, to a select 
party, who separated highly gratified with the day’s excursion. The cost 
of the Coppa boilers alone wiii amount to nearly £20,000, and it will 
require £100,000 to cover the total outlay on this megnificent vessel. 
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versified circumstances of this great country, and to the rapidly 
improving state of the art itself. 

There is, however, but a small fraction of the people of the United 
States who are directly concerned in steam navigation, and the unhappy 
disasters which have attended it have presented to our contemplation 
dangers of a new and appalling character, and have occasioned cease- 
less efforts for the accomplishment of such legislation as should, in re- 
ality or appearance, offer security to those persons who, under the lively 
impression of danger, could discover little else than incompetency, 
treachery or suicidal depravity, in those who conducted the operations 
of this new and powerful element of locomotion. A few in the pro- 
fession itself, being impatient, perhaps, of the opposition offered to their 
views, or of the continued existence of evils and defects which to them 
appeared susceptible of a prescribed remedy, have joined in recommend- 
ing the interference of the National Legislature. It remains to be seen 
whether this interference is to be productive of more good than evil.— 
That it has signally failed in preventing the recurrence of the calamities 
which have been deprecated, is too apparent in the recent explosion of 
two steam-boats on the Mississippi, which were fresh from under the le- 
gal inspection, and which have been attended with a fearful destruction 
of life. It is much to be apprehended, therefore, that these enactments 
can serve no better purpose than to relieve the owners and managers of 
steam-boats, in a measure, from that weighty sense of responsibility to 
the public under which they have hitherto laboured, irrespective of 
their private interest in the safe and prosperous conducting of their 
business. 

But, aside from the more than questionable policy of some of the 
enactments of the statute m question, there is one provision, adopted 
without notice, and, apparently, without premeditation, which appears 
to be a reversal of the principles which have hitherto prevailed in our 
system of legislation and jurisprudence—a provision which appears as 
injurious and unjust in its implications of a most useful, worthy, and 
patriotic class of our fellow-citizens, as is the misapprehension of fact 
and of character, on which it would appear to have been founded. I 
shall be understood as alluding here to that provision of the late law of 
Congress which assumes the owners of steam-boats to be guilty of mis- 
conduct and liable for all injuries or losses, in cases of injury or explo- 
sion by steam, unless they may be able to produce satisfactory evidence 





* Other deplorable accidents have since been added to the catalogue ; and 
these renewed disasters may serve to show, first, that the remedy does not 
lie within the reach of the legislature ; and, second, that our western friends 
must relinquish their ultra-system of high pressure, which has so long been 
Cherished on their waters, 
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to the contrary—a task which, with the purest conduct and intentions 
on their part, might often be rendered impossible. It 1s sincerely de- 
sired that such a provision may not long be found in our statutes. The 
common law of the country is sufficiently relentless and severe in all 
cases of implied criminality, or even of negligence; and a resort to the 
enactment in question would seem justifiable only in relation to a 
class of persons who were universally and odiously criminal, in- 
stead of a class who, in every thing which constitutes private 
worth and good citizenship, are probably not inferior to most others 
in our country. | 

The owners and constructors of steam-vessels have not been exa- 
mined or consulted by the committees which have been charged with the 
preparation of the late law. Nor have those persons intruded their pri- 
vate opinions and views upon Congress, nor upon the public. Still less 
have they been disposed to place themselves in the attitude of defen- 
dants, on groundless and absurd allegations ; or even to plead the great 
benefits which they have rendered, or the sacrifices which they have 
made, while engaged in advancing one of the most important interests 
of the public and of the civilized world. While the state of the coun- 
try, its society, its business and enjoyments, have been so rapidly 
improved or changed by tgeir operations as to excite the wonder not 
only of an admiring world, but even of ourselves, these persons have 
been content to labour through good and evil report, as willing instru- 
ments in the rapid advancement of their country in its industry, 
knowledge, and power. Well might they have anticipated any other 
notice from the supreme power of their country, rather than the 
apparently ungracious rebuke which seems to be implied in the above 
enactment. « 
+ The pecuniary sacrifices which have been made by the owners of 
Steamboats while thus advancing their country’s best interests, have 
been great almost beyond example. It was estimated, some five years 
since, that the amounts which had then been lost by the owners of 
steam-boats which have navigated the Hudson, this queen of rivers, werc 
sufficient to have constructed a good railroad between the cities of New 
York and Albany; and there is reason to believe that the losses have 
been at least proportionate in other sections of our country. Surely it 
might have been expected that this interest, above all others would have 
been deemed worthy of the countenance and protection of our national 
legislature. | 

In a reply to the inquirics of the honourable Louis McLane, Secretary 
of the Treasury dated December 23, 1831, (which appears as No. 3, 
in document No. 478 of the House of Representatives, Ist session of 
the 22d Congress,) I have cursorily noticed some of the points which 
are herein referred to. To this communication, and especially its con- 
cluding remarks, I beg leave now to refer. 
ENLARGED SERIES.—NO. 12.~--VoOL. For 1839, 5) 1 
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Of the regulations for preventing collisions in navigation, those whicls 
are found in the laws of the State of New-York are, in my view, of far 
greater practical value than those which are found in the late act of 
Congress. 

Among those persons who control the forms and modes of construc- 
tion of steam boilers and engines, there is found much variety of opinion 
and practice, which necessarily occasions different degrees of excel- 
lence or defectiveness. To unite, at once, these various views in the 
most perfectly approximate system ofsecurity and efficiency, by the ope- 
ration of a blind external power, is quite impracticable. It is only by 
extensive practice and patient observation that so desirable a result 
can be reasonably expected ; and ¢éme is essential to its attainment.— 
It is not unreasonable to expect that the period is rapidly approaching 
in which American stcam-boats will as far exceed those of other coun- 
tries in safety from explosions, as they now do in practical efficiency, and 
in skilful adaptation to the purposes for which they are specifically 
designed. 

Prevention of Explusions.—In adopting rules of construction for 
boilers, it should be considered that iron is liable to be permanently 
affected by a force which is equal to only one-third of that which is 
necessary to produce immediate fracturag The point of maximum 
pressure, therefore, at which the steam-gauges should be adjusted, so 
as to blow off their mercury, should never exceed one-third of this 
subordinate force. In other words, the highest pressure of steam 
allowed under any circumstances, should not exceed one-ninth of 
the force, which may be fairly estimated as necessary to break or 
immediately injure the boiler, instead of being equal to only one- 
third or one-half of this force, as is recommended in Woodhouse’s 
edition of Tredgold, * and as I am informed, is usually practised in 
England. 

Experiments, if deemed necessary, might be made upon boilers of the 
different forms of construction which are commonly brought into use ; 
and these experiments, together with the estimated tenacity and stiffness 
of the metal employed, would serve for a basis in estimating the strength 
of any boilers, and the actual proof be thus avoided ; for, a proof of high 
tension may, by its incipient effects, tend to produce, ultimately, the 
very disasters which it was intended to prevent. 

Much has been said and written on the means of preventing explo- 
sions ; and if the efficacy of the various preventives which have been 
proposed, had only been equal to the zeal and confidence with which 
they have been sometimes urged, we should have little occasion for 
pursuing the enquiry, 





* Tredgold, Part I., pp. 249,250. London, 1838, 
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‘Of the experimental investigations which have been made, uncon- 
nected with working practice, none have a higher claim to consfder- 
ation than those made at Philadelphia by a committee of the Frank- 
lia Institute; and the elaborate report of this committee must be 
considered as a document of high value and great practical utility.— 
The report of the committee of the American Institute of this city, on 
the explosion of steam-boilers, is also a well-reasoned production, indi- 
cating a thorough knowledge of the subject on the part of the commit- 
tee; although I cannot accord to the implied conclusion, that the use 
of steam of more than seven pounds pressure to the inch must, neces- 
sarily be considered as dangerous:* 

Notwithstanding all which has been said and done on the subject of 
nicely-adjusted safety-valves and other apparatus, explosions still con- 
tinue to occur; and so long as boilers continue to be subject to insi- 
dious and unknown defects, and the limit of their strength is found to 
be too nearly that of the working pressure, they cannot be expected to 
cease. The safety-valve, and the mercurial gauge, as now used, are 
perfect instruments of their kind, and have all the adaptation that 
can reasonably be desired for showing the actual pressure, and for regu- 
lating its excess. In regard to the supply of water and its indications, 
good pumps of proper construction, with the ordinary gauge cocks, 
glass tubes, and good attendance, constitute the safeguards most to be 
relied on. A thermometrical instrument might be added to the boiler, 
without detriment. Water-floats and their fixtures, I consider as ob- 
jectionable in marine boilers, and will not be found practically useful. 
In the present state of the art, new inventions of apparatus do not 
appear to be required, but only the judicious and proper use of such as 
we now possess, combined with boilers of sufficient strength to resist 
successfully all the ordinary defects, deteriorations and exposure, which 
may arise during their use, from inattention or otherwise. 

If high-pressure engines must continue to be used, (of which I see 
not the utility or necessity,) the working pressure should never exceed 
JSifly pounds to the square inch ; and this may be easily effected by 
increasing the size and stroke of the working cylinders and piston.+ 





* See the Journal of the American Institute, September, 1838, p. 646. 


+ Since the above was written, I have seen the report of Dr. Locke, on 
the disastrous explosion of the new high-pressure steam-boat Moselle, at 
Cincinnati, in April, 1838 ; and Iam happy to find that my general con- 
clusions appear to be confirmed by the facts and observations which have 
been adduced by this distinguiehed friend of science: although there are 
some few of his positions that perhaps cannot receive the sanction of prac- 
tical engineers. After an able examination of the factsin this case, Dr. 
Locke comes to the conclusion, that ‘‘ with probably a sufficient supply of 
water to protect her flues, and the safety-valve overloaded, the Moselle 
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The forms of the boilers should be cylindrical, and their diameters 
from 36 to 42 inches, supported by their centres as well as at their 
terminations. Flues, if of a size affording but one or two in each boi- 
ler, are always dangerous ; they displace too much water, and also 
obstruct the proper cleaning. Flues, however, are not to be dispensed 
with; but their number should be increased and their size diminished. 
An upper tier of four flues, and a lower tier of two, (the latter of some- 
what larger than the former,) are not too many for boilers of 42 inches, 
diameter ; or 44 to 48 inches, if low pressure. These smaller flues, if 
properly arranged, will greatly facilitate the cleaning, and displace but 
little water; but their length should not usually exceed ten or twelve 
feet, as they abstract the heat very rapidly, owing to their small size. 
They will be better if made perfectly smooth on their inner surface, 
from a single long sheet of iron, lighter than the shell; and are not 
often liable to leaks or accidents. The outer shell should never be less 
in thickness than a full quarter of an inch; and a thickness much ex- 
ceeding this, it is well known, cannot be used with advantage. 

In condensing engines which work expansively, called low pressure, 
when working with ordinary speed, the pressure of steam should usually 
range between one and one and a half atmospheres above the boiling 
point. But on emergencies, the pressure may be increased to two 
atmospheres. The boilers should have a range of strength falling 
but little short of those used for high pressure. They may be con- 
structed of the common wagon-top form, provided that they are pro- 
perly braced in their flat sides and arches, and have as many as four 
or six flue-arches for a boiler of eight or ten feet inwidth. The 
returning flues should be cylindrical, and of smaller diameter. The 
water-sides water-bottoms, bridge-walls, and all other flat surfaces, 
should, however, be brace-bolted at intervals of six inches; and the 
arches, shell, and all other portions, secured in a proportionate manner. 
Ifa steam chimney is used, even of the circular form, it should be brace- 
bolted at smaller intervals than any part of the flat surfaces which are 
covered by water. 

Flat water-sides, ends and bridge-walls, if rightly constructed, may 
be adopted with great safety and advantage for high-pressure boilers ; 
but the brace-bolts, in these cases, should be at intervals of one to jive 
inches. Good brace-bolts of iron, eleven-sixteenths of an inch in dia- 
meter, with light sockets, if the same are well and securely driven, will 
be sufficient.* These water-sides and ends may be so worked on to 
the cylindrical portions of the boilers as to form one structure, in which 
a greater circulation may be provided for, and much of the ordinary 


Cae nc gata Sa a ee a a a a ee i ee 
burst her boilers by a pressure greate r than the strength of her boiler iron, 
undiminished by heat, could sustain.” — Report, §c., p. 52, Cin. 1838. 

* These brace -bolts are better to be screwed in, without sockets; and 
afterwards rive ted, with or without, an outside nut or screw-heud. 
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sediment be prevented from becoming injurious to the boilers. The 
same principle of construction may also be adopted for low-pressure, 

as has been done in the boiler which has been used in the steamboat 
Oliver Ellsworth since 1833; but in such case the cylindrical portions 
or shells may have a diameter of 44 to 48 inches. The boiler heads 
should in all cases be of wrought or rolled iron, of extra thickness 
and securely braced. An addition, in the form of a truncated cone, 
may be affixed on the top of each cylindrical portion, in order to in- 
crease the steam-room and to communicate with the steam-pipe. The 
top or head of this appendage may be of cast iron, and calculated to 
receive the man-hole plate and safety valve. 

For low-pressure boilers, the general form of the locomotive boilers, 
with numerous small flues, has been successfully adopted. For these 
boilers, if the requisite provisions for strength be carefully attended to, 
copper may sometimes be admissible; but in this case, the securities 
should greatly exceed those of an iron boiler of the same general con- 
struction. 

In specifying these methods of construction, no new or untried plans 
have been snggested ; but only those of known advantage and efficien- 
cy, such as have fallen within my own observation or practice. 

In the use of muddy or salt-water, the blow-off cock should be fre- 
quently and freely used. Condensation in a multiplicity of pipes, and 
the use of the distilled water thus obtained, onthe plan which Mr. Hall 
has introduced in England, will probably be found attended with more 
advantages than inconvenience, particularly in sea voyages. 

Boilers should at all times be kept free from sediment, and the riveted 
joints, especially those which are exposed to the fire, should be made 
subject to frequent and careful examinations, and the smallest appear 
unce of leakage in these should receive immediate attention, 

But, with all these precautions, it is possible that accidents of a seri- 
ous character may sometimes happen to steam-boats, as well as to ships. 
bridges, carriages, and other structures, in which much care and atten- 
tion have been given to the best means of security. 

Should the facts, however, which have fallen within my knowledge 
or observation, as set forth a this communication, or the conclusions 
derived therefrom, contribute, in any degree, to the correction of pre- 
vailing errors of theory or opinion, and cause a greater reliance to 
be placed upon the most! available of all remedies, namely, a proper 
increase in the strength of boilers, together with the abandonment of 
of the higher degrees of pressure, and thus secure a greater degree of 
safety to the travelling public, my object in thus responding to the call 
of Congress will be happily attained. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Wma. C. Reprizcp. 


‘Hon. Levi Woonsury. 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
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SHIPWRECKED FisisERMEN’S AND MARINER’S BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 


According to the intention expressed in our last number, we now 
givea summary of proceedings of the society during the past month ; and 
we feel pleasure that, both in regard to the increase of the friends and 
the establishment of auxiliary branches, our report should be as it will 
appear. 

There is however one event to which the attention of the committee 
of this society has lately been drawn which has been especially painful 
to them, whilst it has been generally regretted by the community. 
We allude to the decease of their respected Vice-President Sir Thomas 
Masterman Hardy—distinguished alike for his bravery in war and his 
active benevolence in peace. The committee felt themselves bound in 
honor of the memory of so distinguished an officer—the gallant com- 
panion in arms of the immortal Nelson—to record in their minutes the 
deep sense of regret which his demise occasioned. The President of 
this society, Sir George Cockburn, who had been mainly instrumental 
by his influence and his exertions in the foundation of the institution, 
and who has been so eminent for his own bravery, must have signed 
with regret (although with pride) this memorial on the loss of a kindred 
spirit in courage and philanthropy. 

The society through their auxiliary branch at Yarmouth, have 
relieved the crews of the Brigs James of Whitby, and Triad of Sunder- 
land—those vessels having been unfortunately wrecked + on the Scroby 
Sand. The men were supplied wth provisions and their passage was 
paid to Hull on their way to their homes. 

In the case ofa poor seaman, who was washed overboard from the Susan 
on her passage from the Mediterranean to London, and who has left a 
widow with four young children, the central committee have offered 
merely temporary assistance, and have requested from their local soci- 
ety at Cowes, where the woman resides, some suggestions as to the best 
mode of effectually. benefitting the sufferers. 

Auxiliary societies have been formed during the last month in Aldbo- 
rough, ae Sone Plymouth, and Dublin; and honorary agents have 
been appointed at Rye, Shoreham, Sheerness, Whitstable, Hull, Glou- . 
cester, Stockton, Milford Haven, Thurso, Falmouth, and Padstow.— 

The following is a brief summary of the donations and subscriptions 
received during October :— 


£ os. d. 
The Cowes auxiliary society : . : : 26 2 6 
Yarmouth auxiliary society (Qnd rem.) . : é 6O 0 O 
Ramsgate acailiery: society : : , ; 35 5 6 
Lieut. Gen]. Wm. Thornton ; : : : 1010 QO 
The Right Hon. LordSherborne . ; ’ 1 v0 0 





_ The present is the November report; that of December will be found 
in a following pege. Ev. N. M. 


: + Circumstances have compelled us to suspend our tables of wrecks lately, 
it they will shortly be recommenced, and none we hope lost.—Ep. 
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£s. d. 
Thomas Hankey Esq. 6 5 0 
—_——— Latouche Esq. ‘ : : ‘ ‘ -5 0 0 
The Rev. W. Lisle Bowles, Canon residentiary of Sarum . 5 0 0 
The Editor of the United Service Gazette ; 110 
Various donations P ; , , ‘ 12 6 O 
Various subscriptions ; ‘ ‘ ; ‘ 7 8 6 
Donations from the commander and crew of the ship New Grove 1 8 6 


But in laying before our readers these reports we would remind 
them of the original intention of the founder.—An annual subscription 
of two shilling and six pence is a small amount, and the excellent pur- 
poses which the society intends to fulfil will, we trust, effectually ensure 
it that general attention which the geographical position of our country 
its maritime character, and the importance of the people it is intended 
to benefit, so imperatively call for. 


Li@HTING OF STEAMERS. 


Mr. Epitor,—In the October number (of last year) of your useful 
work, I attempted to draw the attention of the public to the subject of 
the lights used by steamers, to prevent collision during night—a _ sub- 
ject, the importance of which has been frequently alluded to in the Naz - 
tical. 

I therein asserted that the single light, however good, usually adop- 
ted at the mast-head, or funnel head, was attended with dangers on 
account of its liability to be mistaken for a ‘‘ Channel light.” The 
idea of such a mistake occurring has been ridiculed by those who ought 
to know better; but a proof is given in the newspapers of last week 
which shows with what consequences such mistakes may be attended. 
It is ina letter from Mr. Hartley, the manager of the company to 
which belongs the Steamer Adelaide, which came in contact off the 
South Foreland, with the ‘ Gil Blas’, from Africa. 

This is an event, curious in another respect, as showing how little 
reliance can be placed upon the evidence of either seamen or passen- 
gers, in respect to forming a true estimate of occurrences, which take 
place on collisions at sea during night.—According to the accounts we 
read in the newspapers, there is every reason to believe, that had not 
the Gil Blas been found (and a most extraordinary and providential 
reappearance her’s was) that every one on board the steamers, both 
crew and passengers, as well as the crew of the Gil Blas saved, (as 
they then supposecl) by getting on board the ‘‘ Adelaide,” would have 
sworn this belief,—that the Gil Blas was instantly destroyed ! and the 
probability is, that the owners of the steamer would have had to pay 
for the damage, as far as the law permits their liability; and fortunate 
it is that the law does limit this liability to the value of the ship, and 
freight, doing the injury, as this Gil Blas is stated as being worth 
£400,000 ! 

Well, Mr. Editor, it comes out that the master of the Gil Blas got 
into collision with the steamer, from having taken her light for the 
fleating light of the South Sand Head !! and hence arises the acci- 
dent which had nearly proved destructive of so much property. 
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This event will surely cause the owners of steamers themselves, to 
consider the importance of lighting their vessels, ‘‘ so that they cannot 
be mistaken for any thing but what they really are.” I can only say, 
that the narrow escape tlie owners of the Adelaide have had, of having 
‘‘ the piper to pay,”’ ought to teach them a lesson, and that if they 
don’t take the hint they will richly deserve all the consequences. 
They would, without doubt, have been cast in an action at law, had 
not the ‘‘ Gil Blas” reappeared in the extraordinary manner she did 
the next day. 

Thus as government does not take the matter in hand, we have, I 
think, arrived at a fact, which ought to do as well, as it shows it to be 
the interest of the owners themselves to rectify the mode of lighting 
their vessels. However, although it may have the effect partially of 
working a remedy, nothing, I am convinced, will effectually cure the 
evil, but a legislative enactment, which the public safety imperatively 
calls for,—not only to embrace this essential point of lighting steamers 
during night, but some others also. However, this letter is not in- 
tended to enter into them, but shall be concluded by merely stating, 
that it does not appear that there has been that degree of practical 
knowledge employed in the enquiry which government lately autho- 
rized, that seems desirable, to form a report, upon which to base such 
legislative acts as the subject calls for. Yours, &c. 

Sounp!nGs. 

We extract the following from the Shipping Gazette.— 

Guent, Sept. 21. The owners of the Gil Blas, which some pilots 
of Ostend recently carried ito Ostend, have agreed to pay the ingest 
the sum of 25,000 francs (or about 1,000/ sterling), m lieu of all 
claims for salvage. Thesum was immediately paid. The government 
has not asserted its right of salvage in respect to this vessel. 

[The Gil Blas was not derelict, as there was a boy on board at the 
time she was found by the pilot.—Eb. ] 


[We also perceive by the same paper that the crew of the Gil Blas, when 
that vessel was run down, having escaped on board the steamer, were 
landed at Cowes, in a miseruble state of destitution, and were relieved by 
the agent at that place, of the ‘“‘ Shipwrecked Fishermen and Mariners’ 
Benevolent Society.” We trust that we shall hear of the owners refund- 
ing the money to the society, the case of these men not falling under their 
objects ; and we hope also that the society will meet with a handsome en- 
couragement from the same hands.—Ep. N. M.} 





Lynpocu Snoat. 
To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


Str,—I find in the Naval Chronicle for this month, a paragraph, 
headed ‘* Lyndoch Shoal, Timor Sea,” and signed O. Pineo, Surgeon, 
in which he states that he discovered discoloured water, and when near 
enough, requested me to lower a boat and sound. That statement is 
quite wrong, Mr. Pineo was not on the deck when the shoal was first 
seen, it was discovered by the officer on watch, who pointed it out to 
me, and I sent my chief officer in the boat to sound upon it. He 
found the depth mentioned in your magazine, and I believe that was 
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on the shoalest part. It is situated in lat. 9° 53’ south, long. 130° 
40’ east. Mr. Pineo came on deck at the time the boat was being 
lowered, and how he can make such statements deliberately, is to me 
a matter of astonishment. His remarks also relative to Torres Straits, 
are very incorrect. He says, there are several small islands in these 
straits. There are very many islands, and some of them not small ; 
but Mr. Pineo only landed with me on three, which have frequently 
been visited, in fact the usual anchorages for ships passing through 
these straits. He again says, that Stead’s Passage, through the Barrier, 
is the best; how he ascertained that I am at a loss to know, for we 
did not run through i¢ as he has stated, but through a narrow opening 
four miles southward of it. J am not aware that any ship has gone 
this passage before, and what Mr. Pineo means by saying we were 
deceived at the first anchorage, I do not understand, knowing that 
this part had never been surveved. I cou'd not be deceived or sur- 
prised at finding a reef not marked on the chart. When I saw it I ran 
to within a quarter of a mile of it, and sailed along its edge, steering 
N.W., and at 3 p.m. anchored at the N.E. extreme of the reef in 
seventeen fathoms water. There is a regular tide; the flood sets N.E 
easterly, and the ebb S.S.W. From this anchorage I could see the 
sand hills that are laid down on the chart of the Barrier reef, published 
by Norie. : 

I shall feel greatly obliged by your correcting Mr. Pineo’s statement 
in your next number, or otherwise your readers will imagine that we 
were all asleep on board the Lyndoch, except the doctor. Begging to 
be excused for this intrusion on your time. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Wititram Sreap, 
Commander of the Lord Lyndoch. 
4, Br Street, Stepney, 
October 10, 1839. 

The intelligent commanders of our merchant shipping will be serving 
each other and the community at large, by themselves reporting their dis- 
coveries to the Editor of this journal, in which as a cheap, convenient, and 
standard reference, they will always be found. Had the commander of 
the Lyndoch done this immediately there would have been nothing seen 
of Mr. Pineo’s letter, in it, a letter, which, we regret to find has been made 
a subject of very unnecessary animadversion in the columns of the Shipping 
Gazette. But we say again that our merchant captains should adopt the 
course we have pointed out above and assist us in our Editorial labours, 
which we assure them are not a little onerous and responsible.—Ep. N.M. 





Australian NAVIGATION.—SOLITARY IsLeE, (Largest and South- 
ernmost) Eastern Coast of Australia. 


The following observations on the above isle, have been made b 
Mr. J. Jackson, R. N. master of H.M.S. Alligator, dated 26th Sep- 
tember, 1838. ‘‘ This isle is laid down on the Admiralty chart by 
Captain Flinders, 54 miles too far to the northward, and 3 miles too 
far to the eastward. The position which I assign to its centre was 
ascertained under very favourable circumstances: the sky quite clear, 
the sextant in good order, the chronometer an excellent one (No. 986, 
by Arnold and Dent), carefully rated at Sydney only ten days before, 
and our distance from the isle at apparent noon, within two miles.— 


ENLARGED SERIES.—NO.12.—voL. FoR 1839. 5M 
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Several observers on board agree with me in their work. The follow- 
ing is the position :—Lat. 30° 13°30" S., long. 153° 13’ E., variation 
per amplityde 9° 45’ E. 





Loca ATTRACTION.—STERN Boats AND Steam Boats. 


Sir,—In reading over your number for last April (page 279) on the 
remarks of H.M.S. Hastings, as it says, on the 25th of April 1838 we 
were in the latitude of the Lizard and to the eastward of it, stcering 
W.N.W.: a good look out was kept for the lights, but they were 
not seen, consequently, no departure from the Lizard was taken. Now 
I think the W.N.W. course would be cutting the Lizard rather too 
close, as foggy weather sometimes happens off that coast. But Iam 
sadly provoked to find that these two points cf local attraction 
were not discovered until her arrival in the river St. Lawrence, 
and, (after having ascertained the variation per amplitude,) how the 
Hastings found her way there, as after leaving Spithead, I should suppose 
she made the start on her passage down channel, and if so, the bearings 
of it would not have been as expected. Consequently something 
must Jiave been wrong. The first observed meridian altitude 
after leaving the channel, would, or ought to have called for some ex- 
amination of the compass in the binnacle. Ido not like to hear the 
compasses so complained of. It is not the fault of the compasses, but 
the fault of those whose duty it is to attend to them, generally speak- 
ing, as opportunities fur that purpose so frequently offer. And 1 may 
farther remark, the Thetis was not wrecked on Cape Frio from the 
error of the compasses. 

Masten OF THE I Pswicu. 


You will allow me, perhaps, to state a few words more respecting 
stern and quarter boats in brigs. I was master ofa [4 gun brig in the 
North Sea five years, and she never had a quarter-boat, but the stern- 
boat ; instead of a block with a hook to her falls, had a block strapped 
with a long salvage tail, and sufficiently so to take a round turn 
hitch to the after thwart, so that when blowing hard and in a sea way, 
in lowering the boat, the stern tackle could be let go at any time, and 
the boat could come end on, astern of the ship. This plan worked well 
and was found quite safe. 

One word more as to the collisions of steamers ; let it be understood 
generally amongst them, that they are to pass each other on the star- 
board side, and it would prevent many disasters. I do not mean when 
one is passing on the opposite side of a river, but those that are com- 
ing end on with each other, as by knowiny they must pass on the 
“bie side no confusion could possibly take place, and all would 
be well. 


To the Editor of the A Master, R.N. 
Nautical Magazine. 


We cannot undertake to explain among our correspondent’s puzzle, as to how the 
Hastings reached the St. Lawrence ; doubtless there are those who can; we have re- 
corded a fact, startling enough ; but believe that the rotten system of getting a variation 
with one compass and steering withanother ! was one cause of the wonder among perhaps 


~ 











-——— 


* They are to be had at 21, Poultey. p. p. 
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tmany more. The lose of a ship or two, with some lives, will perhaps take place before 
seamen are convinced of the necessity of taking local attraction among the elements of 
their calculations, and we have published the best direetions® we know of for finding it 
dong ago. Ep. N. M.] 


LiguHtNING CONDUCTORS. 


S1r,—Having considered your communication, in the Annals of 
Electricity, on marine lightning conductors, containing observations on 
the stroke of lightning which fell on the mast of H. M.S. Beagle, I 
think it fair, both to Mr. Harris, and the naval service, to describe the 
phenomenon I witnessed on that occasion! first stating that, at the 
time of my joining the Beagle in 1831—previously to her leaving En- 
gland; I had no acquintance with Mr. Harris, and certainly no dias in 
favour of the conductors with which the ship was fittel. I may there- 
fore lay claim to be considered an impartial observer 
- At the time alluded to, I was first Lieutenant of the Beagle, and was 
attending to the duty on deck. She was at anchor off Monte Video in 
the Rio de la Plata—a part of the world very often visited by severe 
lightning storms, Having been on board H. M. frigate Thetis at Rio 
Janeiro, a few years before when her foremast was totally destroyed by 
hghtning my attention was always particularly directed to approaching 
electric storms, and especially so on the. occasion alluded to, as the 
storm was unusally severe. The flashes succeeded each other in rapid 
succession, and were gradually approaching : and I was watching aloft 
for them when the ship was apparently wrapt in a blaze of fire, accom- 
panied by a simultaneous crash which was equal to (if not worse than) 
the shock I felt in the Thetis. One of the clouds by which we were 
enveloped, had evidently burst on the vessel, and as the main-mast ap- 

eared for the instant to be in a mass of fire, I felt certain that the 
ightning had passed down the conductor on that mast. 

The vessel was shaken by the shock, and an unusual tremujous mo~ 
tion could be distinctly felt.—-As soon asI had recovered from the sur- 

rise of the moment, I ran down below to state what I saw, and to see 
if the conductors below had been affected, and just as I was entering 
the gun room the purser Mr. Rowlett, ran out of his cabin, (along the 
beam of which a main branch of the conductor passed) and said he was 
sure the lightning had passed down the conductor, for at the moment 
of the shock he heard a sound like rushing water passing along the 
beam. Not the slightest ill consequence was experienced, and I cannot 
refrain from expressing my conviction, that had it not been for the con- 
ductors the results would have been of very serious moment, This 
was not the only instance, where we considered that the vessel had been 
saved from being damaged by lightning, by Mr. Harris’s conductors; 
and I believe that in saying, I had the most perfect confidence in the 
protection which those conductors afforded us, I express the opinion 
of every officer and man in the ship. And as Captain Fitzroy’s 
Opinion must have much greater weight than mine from his superior 
knowledge on the subject of electricity, I cannot refrain from copying it 
on the conductors in the Beagle—which is published in his appendix ta 
the Beagles’ voyage. 

Previous to sailing from England in 1831, the Beagle was fitted with 
permanent lightning conductors, invented by Mr. S. W. Harris, F.R.S 
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During the five years occupied in the voyage, she was frequent! 
exposed to lightning, Dut never received the slightest damage, although 
supposed to have been struck by it on at least two occasions, when at 
the instant of a vivid flash of lightning accompanied by a crashing peal 
of thunder, a hissing sound was heard on the masts; and a strange, 
though very slight tremulous motion in the ship, indicated that some- 
thing unusual had happened, 

The Beagle’s masts so fitted, answered well during the five years voy- 

age above mentioned, and are still in use on board the same vessel on 
foreign service—even in such small space as her royal masts and flymg 
gib boom—the plates of copper held their places firmly and imcreased 
rather than diminished their strength. 
_ ‘© No objection which appears to me valid, has yet been raised against 
them, and were I allowed to choose between having masts so fitted and 
the contrary, I should not have the slightest hesitation in deciding on 
those with Mr. Harris's conductors. 

‘‘ Whether they may be farther improved as to position and other de- 
tails, is for their ingenious inventor to consider and determine, He has 
already devoted so many years of time and attention to the very impor- 
tant subject of defending ships against the stroke of electricity ; and has 
succeeded so well for the benefit of others, at great inconvenience and 
expense to himself, that it is earnestly to be hoped that the govenment 
on behalf of this maritime country, will at the least indemnify him for 
time employed, and private funds expended on a public service of so 
useful and necessary a character.”’ 

_ Not being sufficiently acquainted with electrical experiments I can- 
not remark upon those you have adduced in support of your opinions 
detrimental to Mr. Harris’s conductors. 

I can therefore only repeat my conviction that the Beagle was struck 
by lightning in the usual way—and certainly without any lateral explo- 
sion or other ill effects similar to those you insist on, in your annals of 
electricity. 

| I am sir, Yours &c. 
B. T. Sutway, Lieut. R.N. 


P.S. I hope in justice to this subject you will give publicity to this letter, 
Mr. Sturgeon, Adelaide Gallery, Strand. 


Tuk VeRNE aup RipvGs. 


To the Editor of the Nautical Magazine. 


Sir.—Allow me through the medium of your pages, to thank 
Scrutator for his scrutiny in page 557 for Kaguset is another proof 
that in writing for the press we are explicit enough in our descriptions— 
In my paper I was treating of the geological features of the Varne and 
Ridge,—and they are believed by geologists to be a continuation of 

the undulations which mark the surface of the land on either side of the 
_ Channel, these forming an extensive chalk basin. —The Detritus which 
crowns their summits consists indeed of shingle, boulders, and sand. 
——But the steep faces of all the shoals in the straits of Dover, are Le- 


lieved to be similar in form and materials to the chalk cliffs on either 
side of it. 
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At some particular points of the Goodwin Sand for instance, it is so 
perpendicular that the lead will in a cast or two run down from six to 
eighty four feet in depth of water, twenty feet more than the altitude 
of the cliffs of Ramsgate. Now it is certain that sand would not pre- 
serve so great an acclivity where so strong a tide sweeps along the face 
of it, and therefore geologists believe them to be chalk ridges.—The 
boulders are composed of flints which have been washed out of the 
strata and rounded by attrition. The shingles are boulders of a smaller 
description and the sand is a mixture of the various deposits thus in- 
cessantly grinding against each other.—If I had been writing a paper on 
. the soundings in the British Channel,—I sliould have described them as 
shoals of sand and shingle, with large boulders and rough ground.— 
Some of these boulders are of a very curious description, specimens of 
which were trawled up with the bores and are also in my possession.— 
But [ cannot understand why Scrutator could not have anchored on a 
chalky bottom.—The outer anchorage in the Downs which is a contin- 
uation of the inclined plane of the Goodwin Sands is all chalk.—The 
small Downs has a stiff blue clay but of very small extent, and if Scru- 
tator anchors in any roadstead along our coast between them and the 
Reculvers he will find on heaving up, that the palm of his anchor is 
with chalk, unless he may have taken the good old fashioned precau- 
tion of rubbing a little of the cook’s fat upon it before letting go the 
shank painter, 

However, I am much obliged to him for correcting me, I ought to 
have stated what the deposit was on the summits of these chalk ridges. 

I remain Sir, 
Your very obedient Servant, 
K. B. Martty. 

Harbour Master, Royal Harbour of Ramsgate. 





CuRRENTS OF THE OCEAN. 
To the Editor the Nautical Magazine. 


Sin,—Noticing the interest you take respecting bottles thrown into 
the sea, for the purpose of ascertaining the currents of the ocean, I beg 
to transmit the following particulars of a bottle thrown overboard by 
me, when ona voyage to St. Michael’s, in 1830, and which was 

icked up onthe French coast near Bayonne, as appears by the follow- 
ing letter :-— 


COPY. 
( ide: 20th December, 1890. 

‘SA sealed bottle was found on the coast of Lit, hes of Landes, 
province of Bayonne, on the 14th October last. It contained a paper 
written in the English language of which the following is a translation :— 

‘¢ Monday, 2d February, 1830, at 8 p.m. on board the Lady Louisa, 
Captain Pallant, bound to St. Michael’s, longitude 18° 45’ west, meridian 
of London, latitude 45° north. All well on board. ; 

N.B. It is particularly tere that the following information may be 
transmitted to Mr. Robert Blundy, Woolwich, Kent, viz., the exact time 
and place where this bottle was picked up.” : 
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“¢ His Excellency the Minister of Marine in France, has instructed me, 
sir, to transmit you this information, for the satisfaction of the person who 
threw the bottle into the sea.” (Signed) Baron SEGUIER.” 

“< It was calculated by the French authorities that the bottle floated at 
the rate of one league per day. 

“T am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
“CHARLES BLuUNDY.” 


This is an important addition to our collection which we meditate presenting to our 
readers on a chart prepared for the purpose. It appears to have travelled E. by S., 
530 miles or 2.09 miles per day.— Ep. N.M. 





Report on Sream-Boat AcCipENTs 
‘eke . [ Concluded from our last, p.787] 


SUMMARY OF CAUSES OF ACCIDENTS. 


The primary causes of nearly all the accidents which occur to life 
and property on board steam-vessels may be classed as follows :— 
OF WRECKS, FOUNDERING, OR IMMINENT PERIL OF THE SAME, 
CAUSES. INSTANCES. 

Defectiveness of hull; intoxication of captain and mate, Rothsay Castle 

Ditto of hull, boilers, andengine . . . . . +. NorthernYacht 
Ditto of boilers, cables, and anchors . . . . . Forfarshire 


Ditto of boilers, cables, and sails . . . . . . Ardincaple 
Ditto of boilersand crankness .. . . =. . . Aurora 
Ditto of boilers, engine, or vessel . . . . . . Erin 

Ditto of boiler or engine, and sails . . . . . . Killarney 


Ditto of hull, cables, engine, and boiler . . . . Abbey 
OF EXPLOSIONS. 

Ignorance, carelesness, recklessness, and drunkenness of engine- 
men. 

Bad construction or insufficiency of safety-valves 

Inattention to, or want of, proper apparatus to denote the level of 
water and pressure of steam in the boilers. 

Malformation of boilers to sustain pressure. 

Working old boilers too long, and at too great pressure 

Bad materials and bad workmanship of boilers, 

OF FIRES. 

Carelessness and want of cleanliness. 

Bad construction of coal receptacles. | 

Stowing coals on the boilers and against the undefended sides of the 
vessel. 

Placing boilers too near the decks and sides of the vessel. 

Defective state of the boilers. 

Want of fire-extinguishing apparatus. 

OF COLLISIONS. 

Want of an universal code of night signals. 

Want of a defined and compulsory ‘‘ rule of the road ‘ 

Racing. 

Carelessness, or neglect of look-out. 
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AMOUNT OF THE MERCANTILE STEAM Marine. 


Before presenting, in a substantive shape, all the provisions we have 
to recommend for the protection of the public against the evils which 
arise from defects shown to have existed, and to be still existing, as 
‘respects the condition and management of numerous steam vessels, it 18 
expedient to state the amount and importance of the actual mercantile 
steam marine of the British empire. These data we shall proceed to 
determine as accurately as our means permit. 

The following table gives, approximately, the numerical tonnage and 
and power of steam-vessels afloat : it will materially assist in forming a 
correct opinion of the deficiencies of the present, and of the great impor- 
tance of an improved system of registration and regulations. 

This table was commenced on perceiving that the custom-house returns 
were, necessarily, very imperfect ; as the law does not oblige those steam- 
ers to be registered which ply only within the limits of a port. We 
took great pains to ascertain at the ports we visited, the number, ton- 
nage, and engine power, of the unregistered vessels ; we discovered 83 ; 
of these there are 37 plying in the Mersey, 26 in the Humber, 16 in the 
"Thames, and four in the rivers in the east of Scotland, nearly all of 
which are used to convey passengers. There are, no doubt, many 
others unregistered at ports which we did not visit. 

At some of the out-port custom-houses, returns were supplied to us, 
containing not only the registered tonnage, but that of the engine-room, 
with the power and number of engines on board many of the steamers, 
such entries being voluntarily made asa record of property. This is 
practised at Newcastle, Leith, and a few other ports, and_is found to be 
useful to proprietors, mortgagers, and purchasers. 

From these sources, and by obtaining from several companies and in- 
dividuals correct returns of the entire tonnage and power of different 
sized vessels, we have been enabled to determine with tolerable accuracy, 
the total amounts of tonnage and power, together with the proportions 
of the same, according to the scale given in the table. 

We also found that the custom-house registration of steamers sup- 
plies insufficient data of the relative amount and value of steam navi- 
gation in the different ports. 

There are plying in the Humber, Ouse, and Trent, 25 registered, and 
26 unregistered, steamers. 

At Glasgow and Greenock all which ply on the Clyde, or on the east 
coast of Scotland, are locally registered. 

At Newcastle all are registered, most of them combining the two 
trades of conveying passengers and towing ships. 

At Liverpool 39 only are registered, 37 not registered; but we ob- 
tained a return of 152 steam-vessels which use that port. Two Liver- 
pool companies alone possess more vessels than the total number regis- 
tered there. Of the large number of trading steamers between Ireland 
and Liverpool, some of which are registered in English, and some in 
Irish ports, we were informed that 19-20ths are owned in Ireland. 

Thus it is obvious that no complete retura can at present be given of 
the number, tonnage, or power of steam-vessels belonging to England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, separately, and we have consequently forborne 
to distinguish them; as many Britizh vessels are registered at some 
Irish port, and vice versa 
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A Statement of the Approximate Number, Tonnage, and power of 
Vessels belonging to the Mercantile Steam Marine of the United 
Kingdom and its dependencies. 

END OF YEAR 1838. 
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The total number of British and Irish steam-vessels, including those 
registered in Guernsey, Jersey, and Man, amounts to 766; of these 
484 may be considered as river steamers and small coasters ; and 282 
as large coasters and sea-going ships. 

The increase in 1837 over 1836 was 78; and that of 1838 over 1837, 
59 registered vessels. 

The impulse given during the past year to steam navigation, on the 
grandest scale hitherto attempted, by the successful voyages of the 
Transatlantic steam-ships Great Western, Liverpool, and Royal Wil- 
liam, has caused several ships to be laid down of even a larger class, to 
be propelled by engines of still greater power. Every subsequent year 
may be expected to increase the number of ocean steam-ships, and 
there is reason to expect a further increase of river and Channel 
steamers. This extensive and rapidly augmenting steam marine, has 
naturally drawn our attention to ‘ke consideration of those means whtich 
may assist in rendering it as effective and available for warlike purposes 
as it is now for those of peace. 

ener 
* The custom-house return enumerates 678 steam-vessels: but the tonage of one--- 


burnt---is omitted, 


ja ae are extracted from Mr. Porter’s returns, as we have not received them for 
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‘ This important branch of the subject has been brought prominently 
under our notice, and is ably discussed by several highly qualified cor- 
respondents. The measures recommended by these gentlemen, as‘ the 
basis of a system which would, in their opinion, promote the true if- 
terests of commercial steam-vessel owners, add to the security of the 
public, put the mercantile steam-marine in a state of greater efficiency, 
‘and render it more immediately available, in case of need, as an arm of 
offence or defence, seems to be free from any material objection, and to 
provide practical securities against the frequency of accidents. ‘The 
principal of these measures are— | 4 : 

Firstly. A national system of registration. a 

iam Periodical surveys of the hull and machinery of all steam- 
vesseis, 

' Thirdly. The granting or withholding certificates of sea-worthiness, 
and of the right to ply with passengers, : 
_ These recommendations demand that we should enter at some Iength 
into their nature and probable effect, referring, at the same time, to the 
expressed opinions of our correspondents. 

Among the communications contained in the appendix, we beg to 
direct particular attention to the facts and suggestions stated by Mr. 
C. W. Williams, in his several papers (pages 43 to 61). This gentle- 
man’s observations carry with them the weight of long and extensive 
experience. The City of Dublin Steam Packet Company, of which he 
is managing director (as also of the Transatlantic Steam-Ship Com- 
pany), was. formed in 1824; chiefly through his exertions and enter- 
ptise, when they commenced trade with one vessel, between Liverpool 
and Dublin—the first vessel ever intended for the conveyance of mer- 
chandize across the -Irish Channel, and to ply during winter. They 
have now a fleet of 21 sea-going steamers, amounting to nearly 9,500 
tons gross measurement, propelled by engines of 5,550 aggregate horse- 
power; they have also several river steam-vessels on the Upper and, 
Lower Shannon. | 

The science and safety of steam navigation owe much to Mr. Wil- 
liams. He introduced into steamers the division of the vessel into com- 
partments, by wrought-iron, water tight bulkheads; his paper on the 
subject of these bulkheads, in which he also states the trifling compari- 
tive cost at which this simple and important means of safety is procured, _ 
will be read with much interest (page 58), as also the remarks of 
Messrs. Curling and Young (page 120), and of Messrs. Maudslay and 
Field (page 117), on the same subject. They were first applied in the 

owen, in 1834, which was also the first iron seagoing steamer, and 
made to Mr. Williams’s order. a 
‘- Mr. Williams has discussed and contrasted (pages 51 and 52) the 
‘¢ inefficiency of. voluntary or optional surveys of steam-vessels,” with 
the advantages likely to result from a “national system of registration 
and survey,” together with the influence on private and national inter-' 
ests to be expected from the latter. His conclusian is as follows :— 
‘6 As a miglity means, then, of strengthening our national defence, for 
the sake of the public, for the better security of the underwriters, and 
as an encouragament to builders, engineers, and owners of steam-ships, 
an authoritative, sufficient, and compulsory system of registration and: 
survey is, on every ground, desirable.” 6 ee RIS 
ENLARGED SERIBS.~-NO. 12.—VOL. FoR 1839. oN 
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Mr. Williams has also furnished us with a specification for the con- 
struction of the hull of a 600 ton steam ship. This is accompanied 
_with an article ‘‘ on the importance of building steam ships to a detailed 

specification” (page 57), and with sketches illustrative of his method of 
constructing and fastening some of the more important parts; also 
observations ‘‘ on iron vessels.” These documents cannot fail to be 
recognized as highly valuable by all parties interested in the naval 
architecture and management of steam vessels. 

We cite one passage from Mr. Williams’s paper on the ‘‘ specifica- 
tion” alluded to :— ; 

‘‘ J have stated that this specification is not presented as perfect, or 

_as an unerring or fixed standard ; quite the reverse: it is but the be- 

ginning of what, in my estimatfon, will hearafter become the best 
guarantee to the public and the owners, and prevent steam companies 
from being blindly led into the construction of steam-vessels on faulty 
principles, or of insufficient strength; and it supplies some standard 
by which the public may be guided in its choice of steam-conveyance, 
rather than by the gildings, Gothic mouldings, mirrors, paintings, and 
other attractions lavished on the cabins of the advertised ‘ splendid and 
noble vessel,’ to the neglect of the manner in which the frame is put to- 
gether and strengthened, and upon which the safety of the vessel de- 
pends. In working out this desirable change, the labours of your com- 
mission cannot but be of advantage; as, if they do not at once provide 
a substantial remedy, they will open the eyes of the owners and. the 
public, and ultimately lead to what is desirable and practicable’ 
(page 58.) 

In these practicable views he is supported by many correspondents ; 
amongst others, by Messrs. Curling and Young, and Mr. Gibeon, emi- 
nent shipbuilders. | 

Messrs. Curling and Young observe, ‘‘ In some vessels, materials of 
inferior description and perishable quality are employed ; in others, the 
connexion of the parts is ineffective, the fastening injudicious or scanty, 
or the workmanship negligent. But defects of timber are concealed by 
planking ; defects of planking by cabin fittings; and defects of all by 
painting and decoration, which reduce all to one level of appearance, 
and by this 2 gaa ea the public is deceived, and its safety compro- 
mised, Of the splendour of a saloon and the comfort of a cabin every 
passenger is a judge; of the strength of a vessel, the state of repair, 
or the general adaptation for a voyage, few are able, under any cir- 
cumstances, to form a competent opinion, and fewer still have an ‘op- 
portunity for becoming acquainted with those facts, on which alone a 
jast judgment could be formed” (page 120.) | 

Mr. Gibson says. ‘“‘The steam-packet owner looks only to- the 
splendour of the saloon and the velocity of the vessel ; it is upon these 
alone that he depends for success; the safety of the passengers is alto- 
gether lost sight of; to insure speed, the fabric of the vessel is - made 
as light and flimsy as possible to hold together.” 

On the inefficiency of optional surveys of steam-vessels, and on the 
security which would result from frequent periodical compulsory 
inspection of hull and machinery by competent persons uninterestes 
in the trade of ship-building or engine making, all the shipbuilders who 
have favoured us with suggestions for regulations, or other practical 
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measures conducive to safety, are agreed. Many of them give oppo- 
site illustrations of their opinions. Messrs. Curling and Noah, of 
London, Messrs. W. and T. Wilson, Mr. Milchrest, and Mr. W. W. 
Russel, of ek particularly instance the good effect of the “‘ Pas- 
senger Act.” The latter gentleman says, ‘The Passenger Act (Wil- 
liam 1V., 1835, c. 53), compelling merchant vessels to undergo survey 
previous to being permitted to take out emigrants) has been the means 
of ‘saving hundreds of lives, by prohibiting vessels not seaworthy, or ill 
found, from being used for that purpose, which practice had occasioned 
great disasters. Emigrants have gone out in ships to America which 
were unsafe to make a trip from Liverpool to the Isle of Man.” 
The protective results of this Passenger Act in diminishing the number 
of shipwrecks, and the consequent loss of life and property, were also 
repeatedly brought under oyr notice at Glasgow aad. other ports, as 
strictly analogous to the effects which may reasonably be anticipated 
from some similar measure applicable to steam vessels. | 

Mt. North and Mr. Gibson, of Hull, and Mr Duncan, of Greenock, 
express similar opinions as to the necessity of a compulsory survey, such 
aire to begin with the construction of the hull, and to be con- 
tinted in frequency, according to the age of the vessels and machinery. 

Similar sentiments are expressed by nearly all the surveyors to 
Lloyd’s register of British and Foreign shipping; and both the ship- 
builders and the latter agree in no inconvenience or delay being occa- 
sioned to shipping by surveys, as they are rapidly performed, and a 
tithe’ is chosen when the vessels are unemployed. The whole concur 
in opinion that boilers, engines, and all the machinery should be 
inspected minutely and periodically, and that certificates to ply be 
granted only when a vessel is pronounced seaworthy and safe by com- 
petent disinterested inspectors. 

We found, during our visit to the out-ports that more than one 
steam vessel company has announced to the public, by advertisement, 
that the boilers aad machinery of their vessels are ‘‘ inspected by com- 

tent persons every voyage.” in the degree meant to be conveyed, 
this is however a delusion, as appears by the following extract of a 
letter received from one of Lloyd’s surveyors :— 

Leith, March 18, 1838, 
When at ——I inspected one of the steamers, and found 
hér to be a strong and substantial vessel. On inquiry 1 was informed 
they have joccasional surveys held on the engines and boilers, and 1 
observed a certificate of the same, hung up at the entrance of the main 
cabin ; but, in my opinion, it is not such a survey as ought to be deemed’ 
sufficient, being made by the engineer and the boiler-maker, who do 
the work for the company, and, of course, not so impartial or indepen-. 
dent as neutral persons nay be supposed to be. 1 observed also that’ 
great part of the fuel is stowed above the boilers, and the coal boxes 
tun down close by the furnaces, &c. | 
‘* Waiter Payton, Surveyor to Lloyd's.” 


Of parties directly engaged in steam-navigation, five out of eight 
owners of vessels, or agents to companies who have answered our 
ueries, coincide in thinking that the safety of the public would be in- 
creased by a legalised compulsory inspection, and that their interests 
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and property would be benefited by the measure. Several also have. 
expressed these sentiments. to us who have not written them... Two of 
this class of correspondents are of a different opinion, and think that no 
better security to the public can exist than that arising out of the well- 
understood interests of owners and engine-makers, and that no Govermn- 
ment or local inspection would add to the public safety. . We have to 
regret that replies to our inquiries from steam-vessel owners have not 
been more numerous. a a ee + fe Saas hey A Be 
. From manufacturers of engines and boilers, civil engineers, and 
others versed in these subjects, we have received numerous communi- 
eations, to someof. which, reference has already been made in our re- 
view of various accidents. It is difficult to classify the opinions of these 
gentlemen. One or two only of them think that any system of inspec- 
tion would be intole,able or pratjcally useless; some ascribe all acci- 
dents to the sheer carelessness of those in charge, and detail special in- 
stances ; most refer to the want of frequency in the repairs of boilers, 
and to the danger resulting from owners or agents working them .too 
long ; nearly all testify to the frequent incapacity of engine-men, and 
several to the necessity of examining them as to their knowledge and 
moral conduct, allowing them to act only under licence ; some suggest 
that it would be sufficient, or of advantage, to employ a competent 
person to investigate the causes of an accident after it has occurred, 
The subject, as a whole, is elaborately and scientifically treated by. 
several of this class of correspondents, particularly by Messrs. Maud- 
slay and Field, N. Harvey, J. C. Enys, J. S. Russell, J. Oldham, E. 
Gilbert, John Seaward and Co., and others. These communications. 
will be perused with interest, emanating as they do from a body of 
oe men engaged in the advancement of engineering science, a 
arge proportion of whom suggest the employment of surveyors both of 
hull and machinery, as likely to obviate or diminish the occurrence of 
accidents. Messrs. Maudslay and Field conclude their observations 
(page 118) as follows.— 
‘* An occasional inspection, conducted by authorized and well-quali-. 
fied persons, on liberal principles, so as not to be inquisitorial or im- 
pede improvement, would. have the effect of keeping up the attention 
of companies and owners, as well as of engineers, to the consideration 
of safety in the constructing, managing, and working of steamers—a 
subject whith, from want, of consideration, ignorance, or cupidity, is. 
often overlooked or disregarded.’” 7 j | oo 
_ We have another series of communications from harbour-masters of 
ports, whose official duties render them intimately conversant with the 
condition and management of steam-vessels. They represent safety-’ 
valves as too generally accessible; boilers too often worked till they are. 
in a dangerous state of weakness; coals too commonly stowed in situa- 
tions liable to occasion their ignition or that of the vessel; engine-men’ 
as frequently intoxicated, or stupified with drink, and given to load theif’ 
valves in order to race other boats; a frequent deficiency of apparatus’ 
to denote the level of the watér, pressure of the steam, &c. Much in- 
formation and many useful practical suggestions will be fqund in the 
Feplies to our queries by Messrs. Askew, Russell, Johnston, and Dall, 
harbour-masters of Liverpoo], Glasgow, and Leith, = ©: .. 
, The-coroners of séveral ports have readily complied with our requests 
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for’ facts 4s to thé particular accidents which have come -under their 
notice officially. It has already been seen low materially we have 
benefited. by the communications of those gentlemen in aiding us to 
assion the true causes of the disasters which befel the Forfarshire, Union; 
and Victoria. The letters of Mr. Thorney, coroner for Hull (page #10) 
and of Mr. Baker, one of the coroners for Middlesex (page 121), con- 
tains full replies tosuch of gur queries.as. bear on their knowledge of the 
subject, to which we must refer for details, These gentlemen, with 
Mr. Hodgson, coroner for Whitehaven, who is also a steam-vessel owner, 
and Mr. Bone, coroner for Devonport, all advocate a system of inspecs 
tion. They state, that on inquests the evidence generally tendered, 
comes from interested parties; and that, from the want of power to 
compel and pay competent persons to inspect a steain-vessel, testimony 
as.to the cause of an accident is generally deficient. -Mr. Bone suggests 
that as coroners have no power to hold an inquest when bodies are not 
found, the imperfection of the law might be remedied by empowering 
magistrates to institute an enquiry into the cause of death, and to com- 
1 and pay competent persons to investigate it. Mr. Grimson, coroner 
or Bristol, suggests that every coroner should be authorised, assisted 
by a jury, to hold a court of inquest, to determine, 2 priori, on the 
safety or insecurity of steam vessels and steam carriages, and to grant 
licenses to sail or travel. ; 

_ We have been favoured with valuable answers to our letters and que- 
ries by distinguished naval officers, and experienced commanders of Her 
Majesty’s and mercantile steam-vessels, several of whose communica-. 
tions have already been referred to. We have the advantage of presenting 
in our appendix letters from Admirals Sir Philip Durham, G.C.B., and 
Sir David Milne, K.C.B.; Captains Chappell, Denham, Colquitt, Mi- 
chell, Austen, Forder, Smith, R.N.; Lieutenants Chrichton and Lowe, 
R.N.; William Bain Esq., R.N., and from Messrs. Anderson, Allen, 
and Knight, commanders of mercantile steam-vessels. Many deside- 
rata to perfect the equipment and sailing qualities of steamers are 
pointed out by these gentlemen, particularly a convenient and rapid 
means of disengaging the. paddle-wheels from the engines, which, when 
permanently attached to them, offer’ so great an obstruction to the 
progress of a ship, as to render sails comparatively useless. It has been 
ascertained that when paddle-wheels are disengaged, steamers under 
_ gail have been able to cope, in speed and in facility of mancevering with 
other ships. - : fo Gn 

The importance of fitting’ the condenser with a pipe to draw water 
from the bilge, in the event of a serious leakage, or shipping a sea, &c.;, 
is strongly advised, as a powerful means of preventing a common cause 
of wreck and foundering. Engines require a greater supply of water to. 
condense the steam at each stroke than could be removed by all the 
pumps which it is convenient to attach to them; the condenser there- 
fore, is the most rapid evacuator of water in case of need. This simple: 
apparatus is now fixed in the best engineered steamers, and cannot be 
too strongly recommended as an appliance to all. 

‘Heavier and more efficient ground tackling, a better equipment’of 
sail, a larger number and better quality of boats (particularly of life-boats,: 
life preserving apparatus, signal rockets, &c.) are alluded to by these and. 
many Other correspondents as desirable in steamers. ‘Ati ingenious 
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lan for the stowage of boats forming the cover of paddie-bexes has 
fately been invented by Captain George Smith, R.N., with the view of 
enabling a vessel to carry a larger number of boats without inconveni- 
ence. Captain Smith’s letter (page 194), aud plate viii.; explain this 
invention. | 

The necessity of a complete and universally obeyed code of night 
signals, and of one fixed ‘‘rule of the road,” forms also a special sub- 
ject of their remarks. 

The greater security which would result by obliging masters, mates, 
and all engineers of steamers to pass an examination, like pilots, pre- 
vious to their obtaining a certificate to act, is also strongly commented 
upon. On this subject we quote one sentence from Captain Denham’s 
letter (page 74), who advises, ‘‘that the master and mate should not 
only have served in those capacities in sailing-vessels of corresponding 
tonnage, but go through an examination as to the cothmon working of 
the engines; for it isa fact, and a frightful one, that in nime cases out 
of ten the whole mass of life and property depends on the existence, 
health, sobriety, or indeed honesty of purpose of one man—the engi- 
neer.” The reply to our 10th query (page 89), by William Bain, Esq. 
R.N., a veteran commander of steam-vessels, is replete with. say and 
experience on this subject, and we might quote to the same effect front 
many other letters in the appendix. 

_ The three principal measures before adverted to, viz. the registration, 
survey, and licensing of steam-vessels, are advocated by most of these 
correspondents, particularly by Captain Colquitt, R.N. (page 146). 
The bearing of these measures on the security they would afford to the 
public, together with the effect expected from them in maintaining the 
mercantile steam marine in a condition to be more serviceable, and 
more quickly available in case of war, is exhibited by several naval 
officers possessing great ape experience in the command and ma- 
nagement of steam-vessels. Lieutenant Crichton, R.N., an experien- 

officer, and one of the managers for the London, Leith, Edinburgh, 
and Glasgow Shipping Company, has entered at some length into this 
part of the subject. He prefaces some valuable observations as 
follows (page 87) :—“‘ The qualification of (steam-veseels) being eligible 
for employment in the public service—will be considered of more im- 
portance hereafter, when the extent of steam force which Great Britain 
must draw from her mercantile marine, many future war, bécomes' 
properly understood, &c.” 

‘he * extent of steam-force” which can be called into action for the 
defence of the country at the present moment may be gathered from the 
table containing a statement of the number, tonnage and power of 
steamers above given. Captain Austin, R.N., has pointed out (page 
158) some of the details which should be registered, in order to aid 
naval officers in their judgment, and selection of mercantile steamers 
for national purposes. 


SUMMARY OF MEASURES RECOMMENDED. 

Our inquiries have convinced us that great public advantage would 
result from the adoption of a system of registry, periodical survey, and: 
license of steam-vessels. A national rccistration would be the statisti- 
cal record of all details of construction both of hull and machinery ;: 
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the subsequent and periodical surveys would ascertain the actual con- 
dition of every vessel at stated periods; and access to these documents 
would furnish accurate knowledge, of an invaluable nature, to all 
paves interested in navigation by steam. Should the Government 

ave occasion to hire or to purchase steam-vessels for naval, military, 
or other purposes, these records would enable their officers to select 
vessels whose strength, efficiency, capacity, power, &c., would be 
known ; together with all the minor yet important details necessary to 
determine the fitness of a vessel for any special service. These records 
and their accessibility would stimulate the owners of steam-vessels to 
construct and fasten them on the most approved models, to supply them 
with the best machinery, and to maintain them in the most efficient 
state of repair and sea-worthiness. 


That the science on which navigation by steam depends for its 
economy, safety, its present success, and future advancement, would 
be promoted by these measures, cannot, we think, admit of a doubt. 
Persons commercially interested in this branch of our national power 
and prosperity, whether shipbuilders, engineers, owners, or comman- 
ders, ardently desire and seek for results, and correct information, 
which at present are procured with difficulty, or are still oftener unat- 
tainable. When it is considered that a large and increasing capital is 
expended on the hull, machinery, and equipments of a single ocean- 
going or large coasting, steam-ship (a Transatlantic steamer costing 
above 50,000/.), that every deviation from already adopted dimensions, 
proportions of parts and power, or methods of constructing the hull and 
machinery, is an experiment in which not only mercantile success, but 
the security of life and of property to a vast amount are involved, we 
think the value of a national and accessible record of facts cannot be 
too highly appreciated. 


The importance of keeping a steam-log on board ee steam 
ships especially, is alluded to by several ofour nautical and other 
correspondents, who also suggest that the contemplated registration 
system should include a record of such logs. | 


We have reason to believe that the deposit of thesa useful documents 
would not be objected to by steam-ship companies; the log of the 
Great Western has been printed, and the owners of the Liverpool have 
adopted the same excellent means of registering all engineering facts and 
occurrences during the Transatlantic voyages of that vessel, 

The solowine table has been muppet by Mr Shaw, with additions 
by Messrs. Curling and Young, and Messrs. Maudslay and Field, and 
we believe it to be nearly correct. It contains some of the dimensions 
of the hull and errr of the five largest steam ships yet built or 
building, which principally influence their steaming and other requisite 
qualities, | | 

With an exact knowledge of these dimensions and power, combined 
. with the knowledge of theeffect produced, which the logs would supply, 
the ship builder and engineer would proceed on surer data, and pro- 

rietors could count with greater certainty on a new vessel answering 
its intended purposes. To the degree in which all these parties have 
been occasionally disappointed iu their expectations, and how costly 
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have been the alterations rendered necessary by mistakes, every large 
steam vessel company could bear ample testimony :— 7 




















—— ERE, [tires] BEE | pretaeor] a 
Extreme length : : . feet 236 2238 275 265 Se 
Ditto under deck - feet’ 212 216 245 © 2338 206 
Ditto keel . . feet} 205 | 2095in/ 226 | 220 | 198 | 
Breadth within the paddle-boxes feet} 35 4in.’ 38010in| 40 41 36 6 in. 

Ditto including Ditto . feet) 598in. 563in: 64 64 


Depth of hold at midships . —. feet} 23 2in.) 19 8in.! 27 6in.| 236in| 22 
Tons of space . é » feet) 6793 559% |1053 

Tonnage of engine-room_ .. . feet] 6414 581 963 

Total tonnage * . «. feeti1321 {11403 (2016 {1840 [1400 


Power of engines - + _ horses} 450 468 500 540 | 450 
Diameter of cylinders .  . inches) 73 75 77% 80 73 
Length of stroke : feet! 7 7 7 74 7 
Diameter of paddle-wheels . feet} 289in. 285in.| 306in| 31 28 


Total weight of engines, boilers 5 
and water tons! 480 450 500 = |- 500 450 


Total weight of coals, 20 days’ 
consumption . . . ' fons): 600 600 750 750 
Total weight ofcargo . . tons) 250 200 500 750 


Draught of water with t : : : 
above weigheofetorea .  ¢ feet] 16 in) 166in| 167in| 17 
- The practicability of executing two of the three principal measures 
recommended—viz., registration and periodical surveys, is proved on a: 
large scale by similar operations, conducted under the direction of the 
Committee of Loyd’s Register of British and Foreign Shipping. 

The effects of the system pursued by this eminent establishment on 
the security to property and life on board sailing vessels have been 
highly advantageous to mercantile intcrests, and to the safety of ships. 
It appears, however, that as regards steam-vessels, the praiseworth 
efforts of the committee are powerless and inoperative. It is stated by 
various correspondents, ship-builders, steam-vcssel owners, and also 
by the intelligent surveyors of Lloyd’s, that the mass of the proprietary 
of steamers do not register their vessels, or do so chiefly with the view 
of advertising a new vessel in the widely circulating volume annually 
published by that body. It appears also, that of the steamers regis- 
tered, many discontinue those periodical surveys required by the rules 
of the society as necessary to determine their character in the list. That 
such is the fact is shown by the circular issued to owners of steam- 
vessels by the committee, dated the 6th of December, 1838 (page 136), 
and by the blanks in the surveys of steam-vessels registered in Lloyd’s 
books, a list of which is communicated by Charles Graham, Esq., 5e- 
cretary (page 134). The numerous derangements to which steam- 
vessels are liable, are clearly far beyond the reach of a commercial body 
unassigted with the authority of the law, and not possessing that me- 
chanical knowledge which can alone enable it to decide on thé merits 
of a mechanical question ‘submitted to them. Self-interest demands 
of the owner of sailing-vessels that he should register in Lloyd’s books 
and conform to their rules. The same principle actuates the steam: 
vessel owner to register a new vessel, but when that vessel is no longer 
worthy of a character, and when the owner knows he can no longer 
obtain a good reputation for his vessel at Lloyds’, he discontinues his - 
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surveys, which is precisely the time when a compulsory survey is requis 
red for the safety of the public. 

Human life cannot be secured by underwriters, and passengers form 
the principal source of revenue to steam vessel owners—to the greater 
proportion the only source. Lloyd’s register holds out no inducement 
to this class to adopt its reculations; it appears also, that on steam 
vessel cargoes, in general, there is no difficulty in effecting insurance 
at lower rates than by sailing vessels; and the large steam vessel com- 
panies are very commonly their own underwriters, insuring only the 
value of the vessel, and, sometimes, that of the engines. | 


A trustworthy survey, and report on the state of the boilers and 
machinery of steam-vessels, upon which so important an act as the 
granting a certificate, afhrming them to be ‘in good order, and safe 
working condition,” should be made, not by the makers of the engines 
or by fellow engineers, or by parties who have repaired, or who may 
be called upon to repair, them, but by competent persons, independent 
of all interest in their construction, and of all connexion with steam- 
vessel owners. Nor do rival engineers like to survey and report upon 
each others -work. Observations on this subject, and ‘much to the 
point, will be found in various letters in the appendix, particularly by 
Mr. Williams (page 52), Mr. North (page 108), and full information 
ou the system of Lloyd’s registry, as regards steam-vessels, will be 
found in Mr, Graham’s communications (page 131). | | 


OuTLine or Prorvosep LEGISLATIVE REGULATIONS. 


Having thus noticed those heads of the subject which appeared to 
require particular consideration, we now proceed to submit the out- 
line of legislative regulations which we recommend for adoption :— — 

1. That a board be appointed, in connexion with and under the 
President of the board of trade, whose business it shall be to register 
and classify all vessels navigated by steam, built or building ; the 
register to record detailed specifications of hull and machinery; _perio~ 
dical surveys to be made upon them, and particulars of all disasters 
and accidents which happen to, or may be occasioned by steam vessels. 

That the board be authorized to appoint local or district surveyors, 
to inspect and report upon the condition of steamers; that, on such 
report being satisfactory, the board shall grant licenses to the owners 
of-steam vessels to ply; that, if unsatisfactory, they shall withhold 
such license , as far as relates to the conveyance of passengers. Penalty 
for plying without license. | 

That the board be empowered to investigate, personally or otherwise 
the natare and causes of accidents, to examine witnesses on oath, and 
call for the production of papers. 

That the board be required to make an annual report to Parliament 
of its proceedings; of the state and, progress of the mercantile steam 
‘marine ; and of the disasters which may have been sustained. 

That the records be public, on the payment of a reasonable fee. 

That the board be empowered to frame and issue general instructions 
for the guidance of the focal or district surveyors; also to publish an 
abstract of the law and régulations, with authority to require such 
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abstract to be placed in a conspicuous part of the vessel, under penal= 
ties on neglect. 

2. That the surveyors of hull and machinery be paid for their sur- 
veys by the owners of the vessels, according to a fixed scale, as is the 
practice for Lloyd’s register ;. that they shall forward their reports to 
the board, which, in the event of the owner or owners objecting to the 
repairs required, in order to entitle the vessel to a passenger license, 
shall (if the objection regard the hull) call in one or two of the princi- 
pal shipbuilders of the port or district, unconnected with the work of 
such repairs, to survey the vessel. in conjunction with the official sur- 
veyor, and report specially thereun. 


(To be Concluded in our next.) 


Sartors Homes. 
(Continued from p. 654.) 


Lastly—The speaker then bezan to unfold the remedies which, in 
his judgment, seemed best adapted to the cure of this melancholy con- 
dition of the meritorious but injured and suffering class whose interests 
were: now under consideration. The first step, he thought, was to 
raise a sufficient sum from the community of New Orleans, to build an 
Asylum or ‘‘ Sailor’s Home;”—to erect, in short, such an Inn as that 
to which. the Good Samaritan took the wounded object of his compas- 
sion and his care, from the road leading down to Jericho, up to 
Jerusalem. The sum required for this would be insignificant, when 
compared with the population, wealth, and resources of New Orleans. 
Such a building being erected and furnished with all the plain and 
substantial comforts that could make it a pleasant home,—with clean 
and well-aired beds, a frugal and wholesome table, without intoxicating 
drinks—there might be added to it an exercise ground, for healthy 
athletic sports, of which sailors are so fond, and which keep their limbs 
and muscles in flexibility and firmness—a garden for the cultivation of 
vegetables, fruits, and flowers, of which they are also excessively fond, 
and while their out-door pleasures should engage a portion of their time 
to have for in-door enjoyment a News Room, with papers and maga- 
zines adapted to their taste—a small library selected for the same end 
and such other innocent occupations as should unite pleasure with 
instruction, and entertainment, and even mirth with morality. A 
school might be attached in which the elements of navigation might be 
taught, so as to give the young sailors, especially, the means of qualify- 
ing themselves for officers, and rising gradually to the rank of com- 
manders, by blending the theory of nautical science with the practical 
ee of seamanship; and adding good moral character to the 
whole. 

Such a Sailor’s Home as this, might be builton a scaleto accommodate 
200 men and boys, with every requisite in furniture and all the auxilia- 
ries named, for £20,000: and when once established free of debt or 
other incumbrances,—which the benevolence of this community could 
so easily effect,—all the rest would be easy. The sums paid for weekly 
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board and lodging by the immates, supposing them to be exactly the 
same as they now pay for the wretched accommodation they obtain ia 
their present dwellings—would give them better fare, more healthy, 
more nutritive, and more agreable ; and leave besides, a sufficient profit 
to pav a handsome salary to some retired sea Captain, who might be 
procured, to preside over such a home; to a Matron to superintend all 
its domestic arrangements; and have a surplus for the School Master to 
teach, and the Chaplain to perform religious services, not merely on the 
Sabbath, but to train the seamen, who are naturally disposed to join 
with earnestness in the duties of simple and unostentatious devotion, 
to the duty and the pleasure of morning and of evening prayer, as none 
know and feel more powerfully than they, the dependance of human 
life on the frailest tenure, and the comfort of a reliance on the protect- 
ing care of Heaven.—In the language of the Psalmist—‘‘They who go 
dowr to the sea in ships, they whose business is in great waters, these 
see the marvellous works of the Lord and his wondersin the deep ;”’ 
and in no class of men can the sentiment of pure devotion be more 
easily kindled, or more steadily sustained, than in seamen, when guided 
by the tongue or the hand they have reason to love and respect. 
_ Such “ Sailor’s Homes” as these, might be easily erected in every 
port of the world; and itis matter of just reproach to the nations of 
the earth that they do not so exist. They are unhappily at pre- 
sent 

: «‘ Like Angel’s visits—few and far between.” 
But there is no difficulty, ifthe community will but be just and generous 
in making them abundant and near, The magnificent asylum of 
Greenwich Hospital—the pride of England and the admiration of the 
world, is a proof of what can be done. if a nation thinks fit to accom- 
plish it ; and the United States, in its Naval Hospitals at New York, 
at Philadelphia, and at Norfolk, shows that the care of its seamen is 
not wholly overlooked. But these institutions are designed for the 
seamen of ships of war only; and do not embrace the sailors of the 
mercantile marine at all.—Yet surely they who conduct the principal 
commerce of the world, and who contribute to the interchange of its 
products, the augmentation of its wealth, and the civilization which 
tollows in the train of commerce by the introduction of the arts of 
peace, cannot be less worthy the care of the philanthropist and the 
christian, than they who fight the battles of war. Let neither be neg- 
lected ; but let both be put upon an equal footing; for this, at least, 
common justice demanits. 

Of late years the public sentiment has begun to be enlisted in this 
object, and accordingly there are in London some few establishments 
_ for the benefit of merchant seamen, though not of the precise descrip- 
tion required ;—‘“‘ and here,” said Mr. Buckingham, “ {I cannot refrain 
from doing justice to the name of one of our gallant admirals—the 
hero of Navarino, Sir Edward Codrington, who, in his place in par- 
liament, and on all suitable occasions out of that body, of which he is 
still a member—has advocated the sailor’s cause, and assisted by his 
tongue and his purse, towards the promotion of every measure that can 
conduce to their welfare. When a motion for the abolition of the odious 
practice of impressment was introduced by Mr. Buckingham into the 
British House of Commons, it was seconded by Sir Edward Codringten, 
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and his authority, and his influence, from his high character and experi- 
ence, contributed materially to the successful issue with which the 
debate was crowned, by forcing on the ministers of England, the 
necessity of passing a law for the encouragement of voluntary enlist- 
ment, by which the practise of impressment received its death-blow, 
never again to arise. 

When another motion was introduced by Mr. Buckingham into the 
British Senate, to institute an examination into the causes of the great 
number of shipwrecks, with a view to devise some measures, by which 
the loss of life and property at sea might be abated—the same gallant 
Admiral, Sir Edward Codrington, enjoying as he deserves, the character 
ef the seaman’s friend, seconded this motion, and by his labors on the 
committee, materially promoted the object of the enquiry, and joined 
heartily in every proposition for the seaman’s welfare—the evidence 
obtained by that committee, shewed that the causes of the evil was the 
neglected and degraded condition of the seamen—who, all the while 
they were on shore, were kept in a state of intoxication by the harpies 
who preyed on them—shipped often in a state of drunkenness, and 
almost always in a state of destitution, and therefore rendered unable 
to discharge their duties properly ; so that when the hour of peril came 
and demanded their utmost exertion, they were often unfit.for the efforts 
required of them, and ship, and crew, and cargo perished accordingly. 
The nature of the disease pointed out its own remedy ; it was to elevate. 
the condition of seamen, by making them sober, intelligent, moral, 
and responsible beings, and giving them new motives to tmprove their 
condition, so’as to cheer them with the hope of rising in their profession 
and teaching them indeed to aspire to the dignity of officers, by ade- 
quately discharging all their duties as men. 

America had not been behind England in this good work, ‘though 
both were far behind what each ought to be. At Boston, there were 
two Sailor's Homes—one under the care of the Rev. Mr. Lord, assisted 
by a president and committee; and the other under the care of the 
Rev. Father Taylor, himself originally a sailor, and now a minister of 
the gospel; and of all men that he (Mr. Buckingham) had ever seen, 
the best adapted for the task he has undertaken. His children—for 
such the seamen of his home and church actually were—loved and re- 
verenced him hike a parent, aud yielded to his gentle authority in every 
point desired. It was a luxury of no ordinary kind, to join in the 
worship of this Mariner’s Church, and see the warm tcars trickling 
down the bronzed and furrowed cheeks of men, whom no peril could 
daunt and no danger appal—but whosc heart inelted like wax, before 
the soft influence of Father Taylor’s pious aspirations and affectionate’ 
injunctions—ani to hear the sobs of the widow and the orphan, whose 
husbands and fathers had formed members of this congregation, and 
whose shadows seemcd to linger on the spot after their deaths.— 

” The Home too, was the most comfortable domestic asylum that could. 
be imagined ; and the inmates, to use an ordinary but expressive phrase 
seeincd as happy as the day was long. At New York, such another 
Home existed : and was under excellent management, and productive 
of the best effects; and all that was wanted now was to multiply 
their numbers, and excite a geneous rivalry among the sea- 
ports of this country, of England-and of the world, as to which 
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should build the most and the best, and who should send forth from 
beneath their roofs the greatest number of reformed, instructed, sober 
and intelligent men—to be a blessing to themselves, a benefit to the 
owners of the ships they manned, a comfort to their families, an honor 
to their country, and a herald and an instrument of good tothe more dis- 
tant quarters of the world. : 


PoRTUGUESE SLavE TRADE. 


Convention agreed upon at Angola between the Portuguese Governor 
and W. Tucker, Esq.. Commander of H. M. Sloop Wolverine. 


(From the Lisbon paper Alhleta.) 


- For the more easy and effectual suppression of the slave trade, by 
the orders that the Government of Her Faithful Majesty has given to 
his Excelleacy Antonio Manoel de Noronha, the Governor-General of 
Angola and its- dependencies (notwithstanding that they are by them- 
selves sufficient to arrive at the desired object), his Excellency accepts 
the co-operation offered by William Tucker, Esq., commander of Her 
Majesty’s sloop Wolverine, and senior officer ot Her Majesty's ships 
and vessels employed for the suppression of the slave trade on the 
western coast of Africa. They therefore agree to the following pro- 
visional convention, depending upon the approbation of their respective 
Governments :— — ; 2 

!. The coast from Molembo to the 18th degree of south latitude. 
will be respected as the dominions of Her Faithful Majesty. 

2. The Portuguese and English ships and vessels of war (when in 
sight) shall mutually co-operate to capture any vessel or vessels with 
slaves on board, which shall be sent to St. Paul de Loanda to be ad- 
judged, and the captains and others interested, punished with all the 
rigour of the Portuguese laws and especially according to the Portu- 
guese decree of the 10th of December, 1836. . 

3. Ifany English man-of-war under the order of the senior officer 
eommanding Her Britannic Majesty’s ships and vessels of war on the 
western coast of Atrica, meets in any part of the ocean south of the 
equator, any vessel with a Portuguese passport having a cargo of 
slaves on board, shall be empowered to take her and send her to St. 
Paul de Loanda, to be adjudged according to the preceding article. 

4. Neither the senior officer commanding Her Britannic Majesty’s 
ships or vessels of war on the western coast. of Africa, nor any officer 
under his orders, shall be responsible for any damages or expenses for 
the vessels captured in that manner with slaves on board, and sent to 
St. Paul de Loanda to be adjudged. 

. 5. The Portuguese decree of the 10th of December, 1836, not 
expressing if the value of the sbip or vesscl taken for the contravention 
of the same decree shall be or not divided between the captors accord- 
ing to the Portuguese laws relating to the condemnation and division 
of prizes made during the war, it has been agreed that the value of the 
ships and vessels taken by the English men-of war, agreeably to the 
above articles, with a cargo of slaves on board, and sent by the captors 
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to St. Paul de Loanda to be adjudged, in case of condemnation, shall. 
be deposited in the coffers of the Junta da Fazenda of the Province of 
Angola to await the deciston of the two Governments. 

In affirmation of which his Excellency the Governor-General of 
Angola and its dependencies has ordered me, Vicente Pires da Gama, 
secretary (ad interim), to write this convention on the 29th day of 
May, 1839; which is also written in English by William Henry Bate- 
man, clerk of Her Britannic Majesty’s sloop Wolverine. 


Witi1am Tucker (B), Commander of Her Britannic 
Mujesty’s sloop Wolverine, and senior officer of Her 
Britannic Majesty’s ships and vessels on the western 
coast of Africa. 


Antonio Manoet pe Noronna, Governor-General of 
Angola and its dependencies. 
Signed and sealed at the palace of the Governor-General of Angola and its depen- 
dencies, at St. Paul de Loanda, this 29th day of May, 1839. 
Witit1am Henry Bateman, Clerk of Her Britannic 
Majesty’s sloop Wolverine. 


(A true copy.) 


Vicevtx Pires pa Gawa, Captain of Engineers, and 
Secretary of the Government ad interim. 


QUARANTINE. We understand the French Government has relaxed 
the rigours of quarantine in the mediterranean having come to the deter- 
mination that the measures on that subject which had existed since the 
severe havock occasioned at Marscilles by the plague in 1720 were too 
severe. 


_ The injuries arising from those measures on maritime commerce at 
that place have been calculated to amount to seven millions of francs 
annually. 


The first example of amelioration in these Jaws was set by Greece on 
attaining her independance, which power placed no restrictions on vessels 
from Europe, preserving only a quarantine on turkish vessels, an 
example which has not been followed by Europe. In 1837 France 
commenced her relaxation of quarantine towards Greece after the 
enquiry of Count Duchatel. M. de Segur Dupeynon has suggested the 
observance of his recommendations which have been followed, although 
the theory of the non-contagionists has not been entirely 1ecognized— 
M. Segur is secretary of the Sanatory Council, and his report is very 
important. The following letter to an English Consul, on the subject 
of quarantine, at the port of Kerich in the Black Sea, has been trans- 
mitted to the Editor of the Shipping Gazette, by the masters of En- 
glish vessels lying there. | 


© To James Yeames, Esq., the Consul-General of the Russian Ports in 
the B-ack Sea. 


_Sir,—Believing it to be the intention of the British government to 
give every support to their maritime interests, and that when any 
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eapoaOn or impediment. to obstruct, and give annoyance to those 
sailing under the British flag exists, when the same comes to their 
knowledge, they will cause immediate redress ; as such, we beg to call 
your attention to the treatment our flag receives at this port. 


‘<On our arrival we have to proceed to the lazaretto, where we make 
our declaration. We are oblized to swear we will not give bribes to 
any officer in the establishment, when it is a well known fact that 
without them our delays would be endless. Why then should we 
be obliged to swear falsely. 


‘¢ The crews are all obliged to leave the ship, and ina room publicly 
to take off their clothes to be examined by the doctor. In the mean- 
time the ship is left entirely unprotected ; and under those circumstances 
an English brig, ten days ago, was driving, and would have been on 
shore but for one of the English masters who ventured to break the 
‘quarantine, and go on board to let go the second anchor. 


Many vessels have to wait four or five days for a guardian, which 
time does not count as part of their quarantine ;—this is a serious 
delay, particularly in the fall of the year. 


Weare all compelled to take our provisions through the government 
spenditore, and the meat is so bad that it is hardly eatable, and in 
Ingland would be burnt as dead meat—unfit for public use. Good 
meat can easily be obtained. If the Spenditore’s warehouse was in 
quarantine, as in Odessa, we should then be able to see our meat and 
other stores before we purchased. The aperture through which we 
receive our provisions is excessively dirty, tar, grease, oil, paints, beef, 
‘bread, candles, &c. having to pass through the place; and after our 
stores are once through we are obliged to take them. 


‘¢The water in the quarantine ground is so brackish that vessels are 
obliged to supply themselves in Constantinople, which at times gives 
them a much longer quarantine. In England better water might be 
obtained. 


‘¢ These complaints, though they may seem trifling, are to ns very 
annoying, particularly when coupled with many others, too numerous 
to mention. We beg respectfully to state that we should not have 
troubled you with these complaints, but from an idea we entertain that 
‘the Britith Vice-Consul, Mr. Wigfal, being a merchant, is not so 
independent of the authorities here as to be able to protect our righis 
as British subjects. 

We are, sir, yours respectfully, 
James Candlier, Columbine; C.S. Sloman, Stamboul; W. Hickey, 
Wetherall; W. Mosey, Rob. Newton; Wm. Moyse, Minstrel Boy ; 
Ro. Collis, Amphitrite; Andrew Nevil, Superb; John Roberts, Arion ; 
R.I. Kirby, Newham; F. Boyce, Cawton; G. Watson, Pactolus; 
G. Gleig, Athol; E. Cobden, Patriot; Rt. Cornforth, Melvill; D. 
Lewis, Queen of the Isles; Wm. Ord, Romance; F. W. Ducker, 
Zior; J. Ramshaw, Eight; J. Richardson, Pallas; H. Kenny, Zephyr ; 
M. M’Cabe, Harriot; Lawson, Lawsons ; Phillips, Kate; Mosey, 
Jabez; with nine Maltese masters. 

** Kertch, June, 1839.” 


(Tobe Continued.) 
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“CarpiFF Docks. 


“‘ The following particulars of the history of the undertaking will be 
found interesting. The river Taff, which falls into the sea at the port 
of Cardiff, forms a principal outlet for the Mining districts, with which 
Glamorganshire abounds; the produce of these mines has hitherto 
found its way to market through the Glamorganshire Canal, and its 
sea-lock constructed about 40 years since, which has long been found 
inadequate to the demands for increased accommodation consequent 
upon the extraordinary increase of trade since the canal was opened ; 
some idea of which may be formed from the fact that, according to the 
Canal Company’s Report, 123,234 tons of iron, and 226,671 tons of 
coal passed down in 1837, being an average of about 1100 tons per 
day. 

U The Marquis of Bute possessing Jands in the neighbourhood of 
Cardiff, and especially an extensive track called ‘ Cardiff Moors,’ where 
docks, wharfs, and warehouses might be constructed to any extent, 
and a convenient outlet made into the well-known safe roadstead, pro- 
tected by the headland of Penarth, obtained, in 1830, an Act for con- 
structing a new harbour, to be called ‘ The Bute Ship Canal,’ and has 
completed this great work at his individual expense. : 

‘*The principal advantages of the undertaking are as follows :—A 
straight open channel, N.N.E. and 8.S.W., about three quarters of a 
mile in length, from Cardiff Roads to the new Sea Gates, which are 45 
feet wide, with a depth of 17 feet of water at neap and 32 feet at 
spring tides. On passing the Sea gates, vessels enter a capacious 
"basin, having an area of about an acre and half, called the outer basin, 
calculated to accommodate vessels of great burthens, and steamers; 
the main entrance lock is situated at the north of the outer basin, 152 
feet Jong and 36 feet wide, sufficient for ships of 600 tons. | 

‘¢ Beyond the locks is the inner basin, which constitutes the grand 
feature of this work. It extends in’a continuous line from the lock 
to near the town of Cardiff; 1450 yards long, and 200 feet wide, an 
‘area of nearly 200 acres of water, capable of accommodating, in 
perfect safety, from 300 to 400 ships ofall classes. Quays are built 
on each side for more than two-thirds ot its length, finished with gra- 
-nite coping, comprising nearly 6000 feet, or more than a mile of wharf, 
with ample space for warehouses, exclusive of the wharf, at the outer 
‘basin. The Feeder was commenced in 1834; the first stone of the 
Docks laid on the 16th March, 1837; and the last coping stone laid — 
on 25th May, 1839. 

. Some doubts existed as to whether sufficient water could be 
supplied to keep the channel clear, but experience has ulready shewn 
that the daily discharge is more than adequate to the rémoval of the 
daily deposit ; and, in fact, aconsiderable portion of the entrance was 
cleared by loosening the clay and mud, so as to be carried qut by. the 
power of the sluices. | 

“Some idea of the vastness of this undertaking may be formed 
‘from the fact of its having already cost the Noble Marquis about 
*300,0007,, in addition to the value of the land, which was his own ; 
an additional expenditure of considerable amount will be incurred in 
the erection of warehouses along the quays.”’ | 
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Licuts or Str. Paut ann Scararieé Istanpbs 1N THE GULF OF 
Sr. LawReENCE. 


The following notice has been issued by the commissioners of Light- 
houses in Nova Scotia.—- 3 

The commissioners of Light-houses hereby give notice that the 
light house lately erected on the island of Scatarie, will be put into 
operation on the first of December next. The building is painted white 
and is elevated about 90 feet above the level of the sca, and will be 
distinguished by a revolving light of a superior description, visible one 
minute and invisible halfa minute. A good boat will always be kept 
at the establishment to render assistance to vessels in distress, and a 
gun is placed there to answer signals. 

Two light-houses having been erected on the north and south ex- 
tremes of the island of St. Paul’s, notice is given that the one on the 
north end will be put in operation on the Ist of December next. The 
hight will show a very brilliant fixed light, and is elevated about 130 
fect above the level of the sea. The one on the south end is expec- 
ted to go into operation in a short time, of which due notice will be 
given; a boat and gun is placed there likewise. For any further 
information respecting these lights, the public are referred to the follow- 
ing letter from Capt. Nott, of her Majesty's ship Medea :— 

H.M. steam vessel Medea, 
Halifax, Sept. 19, 1839. 

Sir,—With reference to your orders of the 30th ult., desiring me to 
ascertain, in conjunction with the officers under my command, the 
bearing and distances of the light-houses now erecting upon the islands 
of Scatarie and St. Paul, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

Ihave to state for your information that the light-house upon 
Scatarie is placed near the north-eastern extreme of the island, and 
can be seen from a southward or seaward position, and without inter- 
ruption from any high land, until the compass bearing becomes tu 
eastward of N.E. by N., when it will be speedily obscured, and any 
vessel so placed on that side of the island is in danger either of the rochs 
of Scatarie or the southern shores of Cape Breton Island. 

From any position to the northward or in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
the light can be seen while the distance admits, but when it bears to 
the eastward of S. E., a ship is in danger on the N.E. shores of Cape 
Breton, therefore as a present rule whereby due warning may be ob- 
tained, the light house should never be brought to bear eastward of N. 
N.E. or S.E. by compass, nor yet approach nearer than one and a 
half or two miles. : 

There are two light-honses upon the Island of St. Paul, one on the 
extreme northern, the other on the extreme southern points of the is- 
land, and one of which will be always open until a ship is on the rocks 
near the centre. 

The northern liyht can be seen to the southward on any bearing 
except between N. by E., and E. by N., when it is obscured by the 
hills to the southward of it. 

The Southern Light can be seen from the northward on any bearing 
except between S.S.E. and W. when that is obscured by the hills to the 
northward of it, and when clear, either light ean be seen for six leagues 
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The chosen positions of these two light houses appear to be adméra- 
bly calculated for the purpose of facilitating* the navigation of the St. 
Lawrence, as one light will be always open, and either can be passed 
within a mile. 

In submitting this report, I beg to state that the light houses on these 
islands not being completed, the bearings are only such an approxima- 
tion as could be obtained without the ail of the lights, but they are 
quite sufficient, if attended to, to guide a ship clear of danger; and I 
also return herewith the letters and reports you were pleased to send for 
my information. 

f have the honour to be, sir, 
Your humble snd obedient servant, 
(signed) Joun Neace Norr, Commissioner. 

To Vice Admiral Sir Thomas Harvey. ? 

- K.C.B., Commander-in- chief, &c. § 

Notice is also given that the light house on the S.E. end of Cross 
Island, at the entrance of Lunenburgh Harbour, in lat. 44° 22’ N. lone 
64° 6’ W., will be put in operation on the Ist day of December next, 
and will be distinguished from Sambro and Liverpool Lights by exhi- 
biting two lights, one 30 feet above the other, the lower one will be 
a fixed light, the upper one will flash or be darkened at intervals of 
one minute, and can be distinguished from the gradual motion of a 
revolving light by the quickness of its motion or change from light to 
dark. e building is painted red, to distinguish it im the day time 
from Sambro and Liverpool Lights. which are painted white; and as 
a farther mark of distinction, Cross Island is a low island, near a mile 
m extent and thickly covered with trees, whereas Sambro is a high 
bluff rock, without trees of any description. 

Halifax, Sept. 28, 1839. 





Bass Srralt. 


Extract of aletter from Captain Wickham of the Beagle, dated Syd- 
: ney, 20th May, 1839. 


As yet the western entrance only of Bass Strait has been examined, 
including that part of the north and south shores westward of Cape 
Wollamai and Circular Head. A plan also of Port Phillip has been 
made from materials collected in our passages in and out of that ex- 
tensive port, and during the time we were detained there by strong 
winds ; still much requires to be done, before a sufficiently correct plan 
can be made of that important place. The great number of vessels, 
how trading there, since the formation of the town of Melbourne, points 
out the necessity of a more extensive plan than our time will admit of 
making. 

From Port Phillip to Cape Otway the coast has been carefully exa- 
mined: it appears to be free from dangers with regular soundings off it. 
Two good lines of soundings have been obtained between Cape Otway 
and King Island, also on the western side of that island. The north 
end, also, has been carefully examined. 
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By the Beagle’s track, it will be seen that, the Harbinger reefs have 
been very much reduced in extent, and are not nearly so formidable as 
suid to be; nevertheless they are dangerous rocks owing to their positi- 
on, but may be made free with during daylight and clear weather with 
a commanding breeze, as they are bold to, and witha clear passage 
between them. This end of King Island ought not to be approached 
nearer than 5 miles, as within that distance the tides are strone (between 
2 and 3 knots) and there is generally a heavy swell. The Beagle found 
good anchorage under New Years Isles (in Franklin Roads) ; also in 
a bay to the northward of the S. Western part of the Island, in which 
places, vassels may safely anchor during easterly winds. The Bay of 
Seals at the south end of King Island affords good shelter during 
northerly winds, but ought to be left when the wind reaches as far as 
west, as any thing to the southward ofthat point and a strong breeze 
rendersthe anchorage unsafe. To the southward of King Island, sound- 
ings have been obtained across to Hunter’s Isles, and the position of 
Reid’s Rocks ascertained, but we did not see the Minerva (Bell’s) Rock 
as the water was too smooth for it to cause a breaker. 

It is laid down from the bearings given by Capt. Bell but according 
to the Beagle’s positions of the different objects & 95 

The position also ofa rock seen in H.M.S. Conway is !aid down 
according to Captain Bethune’s bearings, Probably this latter may be 
the same as that seen by Captain Bell, being nearly the same latitude 
and only differing 5 miles in longitude. This part of the strait will 
require much time in sounding to ascertain whether any more such 
dangers exist. The passage south of Reid’s Rocks will be far prefera- 
ble to that north of them ; still neither of the passages ought to be 
preferred to that north of King island. A good Port is formed between 
‘Three Hummock and Barren Islands where the Beagle lay some time, 
The positions of the numerous islands and rocks westward of Barren 
Island were obtained from fixed points on that island, and were veri- 
fied from the Beagle’s track through them. Much more sounding is 
required here, but as there is no safer passage south of Barren Island 
a ship eught not to be taken amongst them ;—the tides are rapid and 
cause heavy ripplings, The Black Pyrainid is a conspicuous object and 
uppears free from outlying dangers, a course may be shaped from it to 
pass 3 or 4 miles north of Albatros Island with safety, making due 
allowance for the tide which runs from 2 to 3 knots, the floodto the N, 
NL. and the E. by E. tothe S.S.W. From the observations we have 
as yet been able to get, high water at the western entrance to the 
strait would appear to take place about halfan hour after noon on change 
days, but the stream flood makes about three hours before the time of 
law water by the shore. These times can only be considered as ap- 
proximate, the tides are so much influenced by the winds, that, many 
more observations will be required before the exact times of hil and 
low water and the changes of stream can be ascertained. 


Antarctic Expepition or Str James Ross. 
Continued from p. 768. 


At sea.—We are not to expect from magnetic observations made at 
sea the precision of which they are susceptible on land. Nevertheless, 
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it has been ascertained that not only the Declination, but the Inclination 
and Intensity canbe observed, in moderate cirumstances of weather and 
sea, with sufficient correctness, to afford most useful and valuable infor- 
mation, if patience be bestowed, and proper precautions adopted. The 
total intensity, it is ascertained, cn be measured with some considerable 
degree of certainty by the adoption of a statical method of observa- 
tion recently devised by Mr. Fox, whose instrument will be a part of 
the apparatus provided. And when it is recollected that but for such 
observations the whole of that portion of the globe which is covered 
hy the ocean must for ever remam a blank in our charts, it will be 
needless further to insist on the necessity of making a daily series of 
magnetic observations, in all the three particulars above mentioned, 
whenever weather and sea will permit, an essential feature m the business 
of the voyage, in both ships. Magnetic observations at sea will, of 
course, be affected by the ship’s magnetism, and this must be eliminated 
to obtain results of any service. To this end, 

First. Every series of observations made on board should be ac- 
companied with a notice of the direction by compass of the ship's head 
at the time. | 

Secondly. Previous to sailing, a very carefal series of the apparent 
deviations, as shown by two compasses permanently fixed, (the one as 
usual, the other in a convenient pean considerably more forward in 
the ship,) in every position of the ship’s head, as compared with the 
real position of the ship, should be made and recorded, with a view to 
attempt procuring the constants of the ship’s action according to M. 
Poisson’s theory* ; and this process should be repeated on one or more 
convenient occasions during the voyage ; and, generally, while at anchor 
every a pariaY should be taken of swinging round the ship’s head to 
the four cardinal points, and executing im each position a complete 
series of the usual observations. 

Thirdly. Wherever magnetic instruments are landed, and observa- 
tions made on ferra firma, or on ice, the opportunity should be seized 
of going through the regular scrics on ship-board with more than usual 
diligence and care, so as to establish by actual experiment in the only 
unexceptionable manner the nature and amount of the corrections due 
to the ship’s action for that particular geographical position, and by the 
assemblage of all such observations to afford data for concluding them 
in general. 

Fourthly. No change possible to be avoided should be made in the 
disposition of considerable masses of iron in the ships during the whole 
voyage; but if such change be necessary, it should be noted. 

Fifthly. When crossing the magnetic line of no dip it would be 
desirable to go through the observation for the dip with the instrument 
successively placed in a series of different magnetic azimuths, by which 
the influence of the ship’s magnetism in a vertical direction will be placed 
in evidence. | 
On land, or on ice.—As the completeness and excellence of the instru- 
ments with which the expedition will be furnished will authorize the 
utmost confidence in the results obtained by Captain Ross’s well known 
scrupulosity and exactness in their use, the redetermination of the 
magnetic clements at points where they are already considered as ascer~ 


* Sce Appendix A. 
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tained, will be scarcely less desirable than their original determination 
at stations where they have never before been observed. This is the 
more to be insisted on, as lapse of time changes these elements in some 
cases with considerable rapidity; and it is therefore of great consequence 
that observations to be compared should be as nearly contemporary as 
possible, and that data should be obtained for eliminating the effects of 
secular variations during short intervals of time, so as to enable us to 
reduce the observations of a series to a common epoch, 

On the other hand it cannot be too strongly recommended, studiously 
to scek every opportunity of landing on points (magnetically speaking) 
unknown, and determining the elements of those points with all possible 
precision. Nor should it be neglected, whenever the slightest room for 
doubt subsists, to determine at the same time the geographical position 
of the stations of observation in latitude and longitude. When the 
observations are made on ice, it is needless to remark that this will be 
universally necessary. 

With this general recommendation it will be unnecessary to enumerate 
particular localities. In fact, it is impossible to accumulate too many. 
Nor can it be doubted that in the course of antarctic exploration, man 
hitherto undiscovered points of Jand will be encountered, each of which 
will, of course, become available as a magnetic station, according to its 
accessibility and convenience. 

There are certain points in the regions about to be traversed in this 
voyage, which offer great and especial interest in a magnetic point of 
view. These are, first, the south magnetic pole (or poles), intending 
thercby the point or points in which the horizontal intensity vanishes and 
the needle tends vertically downwards; and secondly, the points of 
maximum intensity, which, to prevent the confusion arising from a 
double use of the word poles, we may provisionally term magnetic foci. 

It is not to be supposed that Captain Ross, having already signalized 
himself by attaining the northern magnetic pole, should require any 
exhortation to induce him to use his endeavours to reach the southern. 
On the contrary, it might better become us to suggest for his considera- 
tion, that no scientific datum of this description, nor any attempt to 
attain very high southern latitudes, can be deemed important enough 
to be made a ground for exposing to extraordinary risk the lives of 
brave and valuable men. The magnetic pole, though not attained, 
will yet be pointed to by distinct and unequivocal indications ; viz. by 
the approximation of the dip to 90°; and by the convergence of the 
magnetic meridians on all sides towards it. If such convergence be 
observed over any considerable region, the place of the pole may thence 
be deduced, though its locality may be inaccessible. 

M. Gauss, from theoretical considerations, has recently assigned a 
probable position in long. 146° E., lat. 66° S. to the southern magnetic 

ole, denying the existence of two poles of the same name, in either 
hemisphere: which, as he justly remarks, would entail the necessity of 
admitting also a third point, having some of the chief characters of such 
a pole intermediate between them. That this is so may be made 
obvious without following out Ins somewhat intricate demonstration, by 
simply considering, that if a needle be transported from one such pole 
to another of the same name, it will begin to deviate from perpendi- 
cularity towards the pole it has quitted, and will end in attaining per- 
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pendicularity again, after pointing in the latter part of its progress 
obliquely towards the pole to which tt is moving, a sequence of things 
impossible without an intermediate passage through the perpendicular 
direction. : 

It is not improbable that the point indicated by M. Gauss will prove 
accessible; at all events, it cannot but be approachable sufficiently 
near to test by the convergence of meridians the truth of the indication. 
And as his theory gives within very moderate limits of error the true 
place of the northern pole, and otherwise represents the magnetic 
elements in every explored region with considerable approximation, It 
is but reasonable to recommend this as a distinct point to be decided 
in Capt. Ross’s voyages. Should the decision be in the negative, 1. e. 
should none of the indications characterizing the near vicinity of the 
magnetic pole occur in that region, it will be to be sought ; and a 
knowledge of its real locality will be onc of the distinct scientific 
results which may be confidently hoped from this expedition, and which 
can only be attained by circumnavigating the antarctic pole compass 
in hand. — 

The actual attainment of a focus of maximum intensity is rendered 
difficult by the want of some distinct character by which it can be 
known, previous to trial, in which direction to proceed, when after in- 
creasing to a certain point the intensity begins again to diminish. The 
best rule to be given would be (supposing circumstances would permit 
it) on perceiving the intensity to have become nearly stationary in its 
amount, to turn short and pursue a course at right angles to that just 
before followed, when a change could not failto occur, and indicate 
by its direction towards which side the focus in question were situa- 
ted. 

Another, and as it would appear, a better mode of conducting such a 
research would be, when in the presumed neighbourhood of a focus of 
maximum intensity, to run down two parallels of latitude or two arcs of 
meridians separated by an interval of moderate extent, observing all 
the way in each, by which observations, when compared, the conca- 
vities of the isodynamic lines would become apparent, and perpendicu- 
lars to the chords, intersecting in or near the foci, might be drawn. 

Two foci or points of maximum éotal vee are indicated by the 
general course of the lines in Major Sabine’s chart inthe Southern 
Hemisphere, one about long 140° E., lat. 47° S., the other more 
obscurely in long. 235°E., lat. 60°S., or thereabouts. Both these points 
are certainly accessible, and as the course of the expedition will lead not 
farfrom each of them, they might be visited with advantage by a course 
calculated to lead directly across the isodynamic ovals surrounding 
them. 

Parsuing the course of the isodynamic lines in the chart above men- 
tioned, it appears that one of the two points of minimum total intensity 
which must exist, if that chart be correct, may be looked for nearly about 
lat. 25°S., long. 12°W., and that the intensity at that point is probably 
the least which occurs over the whole globe. Now this point does not 
lie much out of the direct course usually pursued by vessels going tothe 
Cape. It would therefore appear desirable to pass directly over it, 
Were it only for the sake of determining by direct measure the least 
magnetic intensity at present existing on the earth, an element not 
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unlikely to prove of importance in the further progress of theoretical 
investigation. Excellent opportunities will be afforded for the investi- . 
gation of all these points, and for making out the true form of the 
isodynamic ovals of the South Atlantic, both in beating up for St. Helena, 
and in the passage from thence to the Cape ; in the course of which, 
the point of least intensity will, almost of necessity, have to be crossed 
or at least approached very near. 


To be continued, 


ADMIRALTY ORDERS. 


The following memoranda for the guidance of officers in command of 
H.M.S. have recently appeared. 


24th June, 1839. ~ 

Whereas, Officers commanding her Majesty’s Ships who have Accounts 
to pass for any period for which the Annual Ordnance Accounts of the Ship 
may not have been closed, are subject to inconvenience tor want of the 
Certficate from the Board of Ordnance to enable them to receive their 


ay. 
. Their Lordships have made an arrangement with the Board of Ordnance 
in pursuance of which, that Board will grant such a Certificate as will ena- 
ble the Officer to receive his pay, upon receiving a written application from 
any Commanding Officer, or his Agent, pledging himself to hold himself 
responsible for any deficiencies, or aiegulanity, that may appear when the 
Ordnance Accounts for the time are examined in Office. 


20th July, 1839. 

The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty are pleased to direct, that 
whenever Troops shall be about to embark on board any of her Majesty’s 
ships or Vessels of War, or Troop Ships for passage, either to or from a Foreign 
Station, there shall be obtained by the Purser, (or Commander and Pur- 
ser) of such Ship, from one of Her Majesty’s Victualling Establishments, a 
quantity of Tobacco and Soap sufficient for what may probably be required 
for the use of such Troops during the Voyage ; that the Troops shall be 
supplied with those Articles on the requisition of the Commanding Officer 
of the Detachment, who will not allow any Soldier to draw more of either 
than may be known to be wanted or the actual use of such soldier, and who 
will cause the same to be charged to the Troops at the rate of— 

Tobacco . . . . . One Shilling per Pound. 
Soap .. . . . . Eight Pence per Pound. 

The quantities of Tobacco and Soap to be demanded by the Purser on 
such occasions are to be, as for what would be a full War Complement for 
the Ship for the whole time for which her victualling shall have been or- 
dered to be completed, at the following rates, viz 

Of Tobcco, 2 lbs. per Man, per month, for a number of Persons equal to 
two-thirds of what would be a full War Complement for the Ship. 

Of Soap, 1 lb. per man, per lunar month, for the whole number of 
Persons that would be a tull War Complement for the Ship. 

At the conclusion of the Voyage the Purser is to make a list in Duplicate 
of all Soldiers who shall have been supplied with Tobacco aud Soap, shew- 
ee quantities supplied to each. 

hese lists are to be certified by the .Captain of the Ship, by the Com- 
manding Officer of the Detatchment, and by the Purser, and at the foot o 
each Lista Bill is to be drawn by the Commanding Officer of the Detatch- 
ment, on the Agent of the Regiment, for the value of the total amount o 
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Tobacco and Soap which shall have Leen so supplicd during the Voyage, 
and made payable to the order of the Accountant General of the Navy. 

Of these lists when thus completed, one is to be transmitted with a letter 
of advice (noted for the Accountant General of the Navy) to the Secretary 
of the Admiralty by the first opportunity ; and the other by the next fit 
opportunity ; the Purser retaining in his possession an attested copy 
noe to accompany his account of Slops &c. when transmitted into 
Office. 

With respect to any Article of Slop Clothing or Marine Necessaries which 
may, under proper authority, be put on board for the express supply of 
Troops on the voyage, or which may be el 4 apae to them from the ordi- 
nary store of the Ship, on the requisition of the Commanding Officers of 
Detatchments, the like directions are to be followed with regard to the 
making out of Lists, obtaining of Bills thereon, and transmission of the 
same into Office. 


Ist. August, 1839. 

The Lords Commisssoners of the Admiralty having been pleassed to 
direct that Half Boots instead of Shocs shall in future be supplied to Rvyal 
Marines afloat as well as to those on shore ; the Pursers of Her Majesty’s 
Ships, are to make demands accordingly, and to take care always to have 
on charge a supply of Half Boots at the rate of at least one pair for each 
man on board ; observing that they are to be issued as “‘xecessarics, ’’ when 
required by the Marines, and to be cherged against their Wages on the 
Ships’ Books at the issuing price of Six Shillings per pair. 


12th August, 1839. 
With reference to the 24th Article of the 8rd‘Chapter of the Regulations 
for Her Majesty’s Service at Sea, the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
are pleased to direct, that no person shall in future undergo an examina- 
tion as to his qualifications fora Warrant as Boatswain, until he shall have 
served on board one or more of Her Majesty’s Ships or Vessels one com- 
Pee year with the Rating and actually doing the duty of, a Boatswuin’s 
ate. 


A mistake having occured in printing the instructions regarding salutes, 
circulated on the 28th March, 1838, the Lords Commissioners of the Adimi- 
ralty desire that the word ‘ Majesty’s,” in page 5 of section 1, line 5, be 
expunged therefrom. 

6th September, 1839. 


In reference to the regulations for Her Majesty’s Service at Sea, Chap. 
9, Sec. 6, the Lords Commissionors of the Admiralty are pleased to direct 
that in future, whenever it may be necessary to reduce a Sergeant in the 
Royal Marines for misconduct, such reduction shall invariably be to the 
station of Private. 

27th August, 1839. 


The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty are pleased to direct, that 
before any Volunteer of the Ist class, who may hearafter be admitted into 
Her Majesty's Service, shall be rated Midshipman, he shall undergo an 
examination by a Captain or Commander of one of Her Majesty's Ships, 
assisted by a Naval Instructor eee of whom are to belong to the same 
ship as the Candidate) aud shall produce a certificate under their hands 
that he possesscs the undermentioned qualifications ;—viz., a competent 
knowledge of Arithmetic, Geometry, and Trigonometry; a practical 
acquaintance with the use of the Quadrant, and its adjustments, and with 
the manner of making the requisite observations and computations for 
finding the latitude by the Sun, Moon, and Stars; of taking and working 


double altitudes and keeping a ship’s reckoning by the common rules, 
usually denominated a day’s work. 


a oe 
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Yn cases where the Captain, Commander, or Naval Instructor of another 
ship may not be available at the time when any such Volunteer may 
become eligible to be rated Midshipman, he may be examined by his own 
Captuin or Commander, assisted by the Naval Instructor or Master of the 
ship in which he may be serving ; and, on being found qualified he may 
be rated Midshipman ; but in this case the examination is to be made as 
herein first directed as soon as an opportunity of so doing shall occur, and 
according to the result of such examination, the rating previously given 
is to be confirmed or dissallowed, 

14th August, 1839. 


With a view of correcting some misconstruction in practice to which the 
existing regulations respecting the Victualling of Supernumeraries on 
board Her Majesty’s Ships and Vessels have been subjected, and for the 
pe of preventing a recurrence thereof, their Lordships have thought fit 
to direct that the following are to be considered as the regulations on that 
subject which are to be observed in future, viz: 

All adult male persons when embarked for passage on board any of Her 
Majesty’s Ships and Vessels, and not doing duty on board, are to be Vic- 
faalled at two-thirds of the allowance of provisions established for the 
Seaman of Her Majesty's Navy. It is however to be observed that all 
newly raiscd men, all Officers, Petty Officers, Seamen, and Marines drafted 
from one Ship to another, or while on their passige to join their proper 
Ships, all Supernumeraries on board Guard Ships and Receiving Ships, who 
shall be disposable and only waiting to be drattedto other Ships, are always 
to be considered as doing duty, and consequently to be victnalled at whole 
allowance; but that Detachments of Marines not embarked as part of the’ 
complement of any of Her Majesty’s Ships; Officers and others waiting to 
be surveyed, or when invalided, waiting either for a passage or for their 
discharge ; Soldiers, and in general all other persons for whom a passage 
to or from either a home or foreign station; shall be ordered, or who shall 
be waiting for such order; all distressed British Seamen, or other ' British 
adult male subjects, and all such other and similar adult male persons as 
may be directed by competent authority to be borne for victuals, are to be 
vict::alled at two-thirds allowance only, unless they shall be’ordered by the 
Captain to do duty, in which case they are to be victualled at whole allow- 
ance ; but every such order, together with the cause of its having been 
given, is not oly to be recorded in the Log Book, butit is” to be certified 
in the Muster Book, and unless the same be done, not any allowance beyond 
that of two-thirds will in any such case be credited to the Purser on the 
passing of his accounts. 

All women are to be victualled at one half, and all children at one-quar- 
ter of the allowance established for persons serving as part of the crew, or 
doing duty on board, excepting that, neither spirits nor wine shall ever be 
served to women and children, but the stoppages of these articles shall be 
made good to them by their being allowed double their respective rations of 
guar, cocoa, and tea. 

Children, Passengers, of and above 10 years of age are to be considered 
as adults, and are to be victualled, the boys as men, and the girls as 
women. 

Revenue Officers and Quarantine Officers when sent on board any of 
Her Majesty’s ships in the execution of their duty, are to be victualled at 
whole allowanee of all species. 

Whenever the Captain shall see fit to order the whole or any part of the 
allowance of spirits, wine, or strong beer, to be withheld from the 
boys of the ship, all such stoppages are to be placed to the credit of those 
boys and paid for as savings. 

Whenere: the Captain shall, in his discretion, direct that the whole or 
any part of the allowance of spirits, wine, or strong beer, due to any of 
the crew shall be withheld in the way of punishment stoppages for miscon- 
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duct, a strict amount of the particulars shall be kept; and at the end of 
every quarter the amount of all such soprese? calculated at the savings 
prices shall be paid to the Sick Mess Fund, under the existing regula- 
tious. 

And as in the case of troops embarked for a passage, their commanding 
Officers are authorized to direct that, punishment stoppages of spirits, 
wine, or strong beer may be made from them, for which not any payment 
is to be made to the Troops, the Purser is in every such case to obtain and 
to produce in offiee the Millitary Commanding Officer’s Certificate to the 
amount of the stoppages which shall have been so made, and to charge his 
accounts with the same, and if no such sto es shall havg been ordered 
to be made, the Purser is to produce with his accounts a certificate from 
the Commanding Officer of the troops to that effect. 


With reference to the 24th article of the 3rd Chapter of the Regulations 
for Her Majesty’s Service at Sea, the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
ure pleased to direct, that no person shall in future undergo an examination 
as to his qualifications for a Warrant as Boatswain, until he shall have 
served on board one or more of Her Majesty’s Ships or Vessels one = 
plete year with the Rating, and actually doing the duty of a Boatswoatty 
Mate ; and all passing Certificates for Boatswains and Carpenters are in 
future to state as accurately as possible the ages of the parties at the time of 
their examination. 

14th September, 1839. 

By Command of their Lorships, 


C. Woop. 


To all Flag Officers, Commanders in Chief, Captains, 
and Commanding Officers, of Her Majesty’s Ships and Vessels. 





Shakings. 


An OBSERVATORY, on & magnificent scale, has just been opened, near the 
little village of Pultova, in Russia, having occupied five years in its con- 
struction. It stands on a hill, about 240 feet, above the Neva, which hill 
is celebrated from the trees on it, said to have been planted by Peter the 
Great; and a heap of stones, still seen on the side of the hill, are called the 
riaaeedenat of Peter the Great, from whence he overlooked the works goin 
forward when forming roads through the forests to Petersburgh. Its height 
raises it above the fogs of the plain, around it and with the ground belong- 
ing to it, it occupies an area of above fifty acres. The instruments, with 
which it is supplied, are said to be of the most superior deseription. 

VicToRIA CHANNEL is, we are happy to perceive, the name given to a 
new channel, or entrance to Liverpool, b Bieut. Lord R.N., the marine 
surveyor at that place. 

As all new channels, like new things, in course of time become old, the 
ied aac of giving them some specific name. instead of “‘ new”, which has 

en too often inconsiderately done must be obvious ; and certainly the name, 
chosen by Lieut. Lord for the new channel, is most appropriate. 

Tue Court Marrrar on Lieut Hennah of the Talavera mentioned in 
our dat CP 198 ) ‘‘ Shakings ” has terminated in his full acquittal. Mr. 
Bray chief engineer of the Confiance has been tried for drunkenness, and 
dismissed the Service. . 

THe MepRA steamer burst her boilers, off the start, on the 24th. ult; 
and arrived on the 27th. at Cowes. 

Frees have been raging in the east and the west. In Constantinople 
about 400 houses have been destroyed, aud in different states of America 
property to the amount of four millions of dollars bas been consumed. 

ew York, Philadelphia and Mobile have suffered to the extent of above, 
one million each. In Calcutta it is said the theatre has been burnt down. 
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Manaats it is said is intending to have a pier, which shall rival that 
of Ramsgate, something is said of its becoming a refuge for H. M. steam 
vessels, that is not very easily realized. 

MORE COLLISION between steamers has taken place with the Royal Tar 
a river steamer fur Greenock, and the city of Glasgow, belonging to Liver- 

1. The collision was so severe that decks were smashed but happily no 
dives were lost. 

Tur Menal BRIDGE it is estimated will cost £.10,000 to repair the 
injuries it has suffered by the storms of January last. 

Mr. Dennet, the improver of Captain Manby’s mode of saving lives 
from shipwreck, by the substitution of rockets, for shells, has been appoint~ 
ed Director General of the British section of the General International 
Shipwreck Society at Paris. 

“‘ PRESENTED To Jomun Davigs for his kindness towards the crew of 
the brig Apollo, wrecked near Tarby ; July 19, 1839”. The foregoing is 
the inscription on a handsome silver goblet, presented to aninnkeper at | 
Caermarthen by the committee appointed to the management of a subscrip- 
tion raised for this purpose. 

YH. M.S. Anpromacups, is reported to have been on shore in the Gulf 

of St. Lawrence on a rock amo e Magdalen Islands, the position of which 
was unknown, after throwing shot &c. over board, she was hove off. 
THE RecHREcHE a French Corvette under the command of Captain 
Levand has returued from an exploring voyage in the north sea. She 
has visited the Terrae Islands, Thorehaven, and Hammefi in Norway; 
and thence proceeded toSpitzbergen where she arrived in Magdelena Bay on 
the 31st. July. From thence her boats proceeded to the northern point of 
the island. 

FLoaTING BREAKWATERs are perhaps to a certain extent as effectual as 
those of stone. Captain Tayler, we understand, who is in command of 

M. 8. San Josef at Plymouth, has pro oseda method of forming one 
which he considers as efficient and app ‘cable to any harbour or roadstead. 

The plan deserves encouragement and we shall be very glad to see it 
taken oF ene: 

Mr. . GLascotr x.nx. has just arrived from that interesting por- 
tion of the globe Kurdistan, having been travelling with Mr. Consul Beant 
in America, and collected much geographical information of a part of the 
world little known. The valley of rn Euphrates, the lake Van (the 
water of which is represented as being very salt) and the mountains of the 
chain to which Ararat belongs and which abound with traditionary tales of 
the ark, have been visited by Mr. Glascott. 

A Mercuant Caprarn will not raise the dignity of his brother officers, 
or” the respect to which they should every where be entitled, by indecent 
and disgusting behaviour towards female passengers! more particularly the 
Captain of an English vessel.—He must well know, that such conduct will 
be scouted by the respectable men of his profession. J1le may escape justice 
at Smyrna ; but both he, and other parties may be overtaken by it when 
they least expect it. 

M.S. Imocene has returned from the South American Station, having 
brought home the crew of the Basilisk Ketch paid off, and the men dis- 
charged from the Sulphur. The Imogene is to be paid off at Plymouth. 

Mr. TurFrxgxu who lately filled the office of private secretary to Lord 
Minto, with so much genuine kindness as to recure the esteem of all whe 
had any eommunications with him, is succeeded by the son of the Earl of 
Minto, Lord Melgund who has entered on the arduous and trying duties 
of that station. 

It is related of some tribes among the American savages, that they pul 
led the living branches from fruit-bearing trees, and having satisfied their 
hunger for the moment, left the branches to perish upon the ground.— From 
the National Endowment and Assurance Society Prospectus, 
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TaBieE LI. 


Showing the Length of a Degree, Minute, and Second, of Latitude 
and Longitude, for every Degree of the Quadrant; the Cum pression 
of the Earth being assumed ,=, 


a aa a a a ah eee 
LATITUDag. A 


Lengths in Feet, .f a 
Degree. | M io wte. Second. 








eeeeonee a 
364547 | 60758 | 10126 | 
864610 | 6076-8 | 101:27 
364673 | 6077-9 } 101°29 
364735 | 60789 | 101°31 | 
364797 | 6079-9 | 101°32 
364859 | 6081-0 | 101-34 
364920 | 60820 | 101:°36 | 
364981 | 60830 | 101°38 | 
365042 | 60840 | 101°40 | 
865102 | 60850 | 101-41 | 
865161 | 60860 | 101-42 | 
365219 | 60870 | 101-44 
365276 | 60879 | 101-46 
365332 | 60889 | 101-48 
365387 | 6089°3 | 101°50 
865441 | 60907 | 101°52 
365495 | 6091°6 | 101-53 
865548 | 60925 | 101:55 
365599 | 60933 | 10256 
365649 | 60941 | 10°57 
365697 | 60949 | 101°58 
365743 | 60957 | 101°59 
365788 | 60965 | 101°60 
365882 | 6097-2 | 101-61 
365875 | 60979 | 101°63 
365917 | 60986 | 101-64 
366957 | 60993 | 101°65 
365995 | 6099°9 | 101°66 
366032 | 6100°5 | 101-67 
366065 | 6101°1 101-68 
366097 | 6101°6 | 101°69 
366128 | 61021 | 101°71 
366157 | 61026 | 101-71 
366184 | 61031 101°72 
366208 | 61035 | 101-72 
366230 | 61038 | tot738 
366250 | 61042 | 101°73 
366268 | 6104-5 101-74 
366284 | 61047 | 10°74 
366298 | 61050 | 101-75 
366309 | 6105°1 10175 
366818 | 6105°3 101-75 
366325 | 6105°4 | 101-75 

sg | 366330 | 6105°5 101-76 

39 | 366333 | 6105-6 101°76 

90 | 366335 6105°6 101-76 
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PRoMOTIONS AND APPOINIMENTS. 


PROMOTIONS. 
Carrain—R. Craigie. Commanpzr—A. Kellett. Lizurenants—-T. Wood- 
gate; J. B. Dickson. 


APPOINTMENTS, 

Admiral Sir Edward Codrington, G.C.B. is appointed commander-.in-chief at 
Portsmouth, vice the Hon. C. E. Fleming; and Capt. J. W. Montagu, 1820, 
flag captain. 

Acecto, St. V.— Lieut. Com. W. Hoseason; Sec. Mast., H. Roberts. Arsot— 
Mate, W.C. Pettigrew; Sec. Mast.,J.D. Pasco. Beacon, St. V. Mate, W. F. Sid- 
ney. Bensow, 72— Mate, H. Bayley. BLenneim, 72—Vol.T. Fortescue. BLonpe. 
42— Capt.,T. Bourchier ; Lieuts., Sir F. Nicholson, Bart.,W. Metcalf, H.Galloway ; 
Mast., E. Chafford; Purser, J. Porter. Baitannia, 120—Mast., G. H. Cole; 
Asst. Surg., A. Lillie; Mate, E. Proctor. Coast Guanp—Lieut., E. F. Wells. 
DoneGat, 78—Lieut. J. A.Gordon. Excertsnt—Mate, D. W. Gordon: Clerk. 
H. Price; Mate, H. Bayley. Fantroux, 16—Com. E. H. Butterfield; Surg, 
H. Edmonds. Fawn—Lieué. Com., J. Foote; Asst. Surg., E. Walsh. FLAMER, 
St. V., Lieut. Com. T. Spark. Ganors, 84—Vol. J. Daniel. Grieenwica Hos- 
PitaL—Lieut., D. O’B. Casey. Harnirquin, 16—Act. Surg.,G. Doak. Has- 
T1InGs, 72—Mate, W. H. Mowbray. Hoes (Packet)—Lieut. Com., T. Creser. 
Hypra, St. V.—Lieut. M. Turner. Manvirre, 72—Lieut., R. F. Levinge; 
Prosprro—Lieut.. W. Read. Pramy, St. V.—Lieut. Com., J. Roupel. Revener, 
76—Alates, A. La Touche, C. R. Hoblyn; Mid., 4W. ,Cudworth. Royvat Sove- 
REIGN , Yacht)—Lieut., W. V. Reid, J. P. Roepel. Stace, 46—Lieuts., W. 
Douglas, C. F. Wade. Sapruirne, 28—Mast. Asst.,:C. D. O. Slaughter. Ass¢. 
al T. Layton. Tyrne—Purser, J. Lyall. Wanperzsr, 16—Com., J. R. H. 

ebb.. 


Movements or Her Masesty’s Suips 1x Comission. 


At Home. 


Apotto, 46, 31st Oct. at Cork. Arsoxt, 28, Mr. Bellamy, 14th Nov. left 
Greenock for Gibraltar. Buonpe, 46, 15th Nov. commissioned at Portsmouth by 
Capt. Bourchier. Hercoues, 74, Capt. Barnard, 23d Oct. arrived at Portsmouth 
from Lisbon, 7th Nov. at Sheerness, to be paid off. ImocEnz, 28, Capt. H. W. 
Bruce, 14th Nov. at Portsmouth from S. America. Mepga, St. V., Com. J. N. 
Nott, 28th Oct. arrived at Portsmouth from Quebec, 6th Nov. sailed for Wool- 
wich. Panratoon, 10, Lieut. J. M'Donnell, 4th Nov. at Plymouth from Ports- 
mouth. ParrripcE, 10, Lieut. W. Morris, 3d Oct. left Plymouth for Rio. 
Prave, 36—Capt. KE. Boxer, 18th Nov. arr. at Portsmouth from Quebec. Re- 
VENGE, 76, 6th Nov. at Portsmouth from Plymouth. Saprarre, 28, Capt. Rowley, 
13th Nov. left Plymouth for the Clyde. Scout, 18, 25th Oct. arrived at Ports- 
mouth from Ascension, 7th Nov. at Sheerness, to be paid off. 

Avr Srirneap.—Revenge, Imogene. Jn Harbour.—Britannia, Victory, Ex- 
cellent, Royal George, Blonde, Messenger steamer. 

Prymovutn. In Harbour.—Impregnable, San Josef, Carron steamer. Jn Barn- 
pool.—Pautaloon, Raven. Jn Sound.—Rolla. 


ABROAD. 

Acorn, 16, Com. Adams, 12th July at Mauritius from the Cape, 23d sailed on 
cruize. AsGEeRine, 10, Lieut. Com. T. H. Mason, 23d July, Trincomalee. An- 
DROMACHE, 28, Capt. Baynes, 12th Oct. Halifax, 22d New York. Arrow, 18, 
Lieut. Com. W. Robinson, 16th Sept. left Rio for Falkland Islands. Bxcverste, 
74, Capt. J. T. Nicholas, 20th Oct. arrived at Malta and sailed for Levant. BeEn- 
Bow, 74, Capt. H. Stewart, 20th} Oct. arrived at Malta and sailed for Levant. 
Brazer, St. V., Lieut. Com. M. Waugh, 20th Oct. Levant. Brisk, 3, Lieut. A. 
Kellett, 26th left the Cape for Loando. Cametzon, 10, Lieut. Com. G. M. 
Hunter, Ist Oct. left Pernambuco for Paraiba. Cuanyspis, 3, Lieut. Com. E. B. 
Tinling, 18th Sept. at Jamaica, 22d sailed on cruise. Cx1o, 16, Com. J. J. Free- 
mantle, 21st Sept. at Rio Janeiro from Plymouth. Conrrances, 2, Lieut. Com. 
E. Stopford, Malta. Conway, 28, Capt. @ R. D. Bethune, 31st July at Trincomalee. 
Cruzer, 16, Com. W. H. Giffard, 2d July left Trincomalee for Malacca. 
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Coracoa, 26, Capt. Jenkin Jones, 22nd Sept. arr. at Jamaica, 28th sailed for S. 
America. Curvew, 10, Lt. Ross, 25th August, arr. off Bonny. Darang, 18, 
Capt. J, W. Dalling, 10th Sept. Alexandria, from Beyrout, 16, sailed for Levant. 
Epinaures, 74, Capt. W. Henderson, 20th Oct. Malta, and sailed for Levant. Ean. 
Bus, 12, Capt. J. C. Ross, 20th Oct, Madeira. Favouniter, 18, Com. W. Croker, 
21st July, arr. at Penang. Garrron, 3, Com. John G. D,. Urban, 16th Sept. left 
Barbadoes for Santa Marthe. Har.zaquin, 16, Com. Lord F. Russell, 17th Sept 
arr. at Acension. Hxcxa, St. V. 20th Sept. arr. at Teneriffe from Plymouth, 22nd 
sailed for Jamaica. Hermes, St. V. Lt. W. Blount, 17th Oct. at Marseilles from 
Malta. Juprrsn, 38, B. Fulton, 8th July, at Trincomalee, from Bombay. Kurz, 
St. V. 14th Sept. left Barbados for Demerara, Lanne, 18, Com. P. Blake, Si 
Mepra, 4, St. V. 5th Oct. left Quebec for England. Mopgsrs, 18, 24th August, 
Simon’s Bay, refitting. Onestrzs, 18, Com. P- 8. Hambley, 7th Sept. at Rio. 
Parraines, 10, Lt. Morris, Com. 21st Oct. at Madeira, from England, 23rd, sailed 
for Rio. Paanrx, St. V. Com. R. J. Robinson, Malta. Picxie, Lt Com, H. 
Holland, 8th Oct. Halifax, from Bermuda. Piotr, 16, Com. G. Ramsay, 14th 
Sept. at Barbados. Pravs, 36, Capt. E. Boxer, 17th Oct at Quebec, from Eng- 
land. Presipent, 52, Capt. y- Scott, 29th July, left Valparaiso for Islay, Raa- 
DAMANTHUS, St. V. Com. A. Wakefield, 16th Oct. left Alexandria for bevant. 
Rinopovsg, 16, Com. S. Nixon, 7th Oct. at Halifax, from Bay of Fundy. Sama- 
RANG, 28, Capt. W- Broughton, 6th July, at Callao. Sarpno, 16, Com. T. Fraser, 
19th Sept. at Jamaica, 25th, sailed for Vera Cruz. Szrrent, 16, Com. Hon. 
Rob. Gore, Ist Oct. sailed for Havana and New York. Sarpjacx, 5, Lt. J. Robin. 
son, 28th Sept. left Jamaica for Carthagena. Snaxs, 16, Com. J. B. Hay, 24th 
Sept. left Jamaica on cruise. Taravsna, 74, Capt. W. B. Mends, 23rd Oct left 
Malta for England. Taisuns, 24, Capt. C. H Williams, 19th Oct. arr. at Gib- 
raltar, 29th. sailed for Eastward. Vestat, 26, Capt. T- W. Carter, 3lst Aug- 
arr. at Trinidad from Barbados. Voraer, 28, Capt. H. Smith, 10th July. left 
Trincomalee for Malacca. Zzaaa, 16, Com. R. F- Stopford, 15th Sept. arr. at 
Alexandria, from Tenedos- 





Birntus, Marrtiacss, aNnD Derrus. 


Births. 


9th inst., at Bitton, Gloucestershire, 
the wife of Lieut. W. Glennie, R.N. 
of a daughter. 

At Malta, on 8th ult, the lady of R. 
H. Banbury, Esq. Commander, R.N. of 
& son. 

At Wear Gifford, the lady of Captain 
the Hon. G. R. W. Trefusis, R.N. of a 


s0n. 

25th Oct. at Prospect Cottage, Wal- 
mer, the lady of Lieut. Wm. Boys, R. 
N. of & son. 

At Malta, on 8th Oct. the lady of 
Hanmer Richard Bunbury, Esq. Com- 
mander, R.N. of a son. 

At Devonport, the wife of Lieut. 
Shapcote, R.N. of a hter. 

At Trafalgar-place, Stoke, on the 
21st Oct. the lady of M. Spratt, Baq. 
R.N. of a son. 

In Dublin, the lady of R. J. Otway, 
Esq. R.N. of a daughter. 

At Exeter, the lady of Lieut. John- 
£00, of a son. 

Nov. 17, atWoolwich,the lady of Mr. 


John Breeks, Purser, R-N. of 2 son. 


Piarriages. 


At Bromley, in Kent, by the Rev. E. 
Newell, Captain Vidal, R.N. to Sarah 
Antoinette, daughter of H Veitch, 

. of Madeira, and niece of Colonel 
and Mrs. Tweedy, of Bro -house. 

At New South Wales, William T. 
Evans, Esq. son of the late Admiral 
Evans, to Janet, daughter of Wm. 

, Esq. Curriestanes, Dumfries. 

t Gibraltar, on the 15th Oct. by 
the Rev. Dr. Burrow, the Hon. D A. 
W. Pelham, second son of the Right 
Hon. Charles, Earl fof Yarborough, 
Commander of Her Majesty's ship 
Wasp, to Madelina, daughter of Capt. 
Sir John Gordon Sinclair, of Stevenson, 
Haddingtonshire, N.B. Bart. : 

3ist Oct. at Dodbrooke, the Hon. 
W. A. De Courcy, youngest son of the 
late Hon. Michael De Courcy, Com- 
mander, R.N. to Charlotte, only daugh- 
are the late J. Weymouth, Esq. 
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On the 15th of Oct. at Aston, near 
Birmingham, Elizabeth Jenkins, eldest 
daughter of the late R. B. Phillips, Esq. 
M.A. to T. R. Lord, Esq. R.N. 

Lieut. W. H. Woodham, R.N. to 
Eleonora Elizabeth Medley, daughter 
of Lieut. Medley, R.N. 

In Monkstown, C. F. Collett, Esq. 
R.N. to Harriet Elizabeth, only daugh- 
ter of the late J. Cantrell, Esq. of 
Nenagh. 

On the 2lst of Oct. Mr. F. W. 
Buchanan, to Augusta ma daughter 
of Lieut. Thomas Pike, R.N. 

At Southsea, T. J. Tyroll, Esq. to 
Helen, second daughter of Capt. S. C. 
Pritchard, R.N. of Southend. 

On the 30th Oct. at Walmer, Kent, 
E. St. Leger Cannon, Commander, R. 
N. to Jane Frances daughter of the late 
Dr. Boys, Physician, R.N. 

15th ult. at Killybegs, H. W. Has- 
sard, Esq. of Croghlan, to Jane Eliza- 
beth, youngest daughter of the late 
Capt. Follvill, R.N. 


Beaths. 


At Freshfield, near Bath, on the 2d 
of November, Admiral Sir Henry Trol- 
lope, G.C.B. in the 84th year of his age. 

Oct. 26th, at his residence, in Colleton 
Crescent, Exeter, aged 74, Rear-Admi- 
ral Francis Godolphin Bond. 

At Ryde, on 2d instant, Mrs. Shirley, 
wife of Rear-Admiral Shirley, aged 73 


ears. 

Z At Sierra Leone, on 29th Aug. Mr. 
James S. Purches, Second Master of 
H.M.S. Pair Rosamond, eldest son of 
Lieut. James S. Purches, R.N. 

At Whitleigh, Down Co , on the 
24th Oct. Jane, the wife of Capt. Den- 
man, R.N. aged 57. 

On the coast of Africa, on the 10th 
of August, of fever, in the 21st year of 
his age, Mr. John Willes Fox. Clerk in 
charge of H.M.S. Forester. 

At his residence, Deal, on the 22d 
October, Lieut. Duncan, B.N., in the 
60th year of his age. 

On the 7th of August last, at sea, 
Bay of Bengal, Capt. George Hustwick, 
cousmanding the ship Lady Macnaugh- 


ton. 

On the 26th ult. in Prince George’s 
Street, Portsea, Mary, the wife of Capt. 
Tucker, R.N. aged 64 years, 

On the 27th ult. after a severe and 
protracted illness, Emily Kate, eldest 
daughter of Lieut. E. P. Davison, R.N. 
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Oct. 22, at Ampney, near Cirences- 
ter, of consumption, d 20, C. G. 
Raymond, eldest son of the late Capt. 
Raymond, H.E.LC.S. 

On the 25th ult. at the house of John 
Abbot, Esq. Charlotte Street, Bedford 
Square, Lieut. J. E. Campbell, R.N. 

On the 19th ult. near Castledawson, 
Mr. J. M‘Murray, Purser, R. N. in his 
69th year. 

On the 2d November, at Camber- 
well, of consumption, Richard Walker 
Clayton, Esq. late of the Navy-office, 
youngest son of the late Admiral 
Clayton. 

At Dumpledale, Pembrokeshire, from 
dat fel after a week’s illness, Capt. 

harles Phillips, R.N., known in the 
navy as the inventor of the patent 
capstan. 

On the 17th October, at Tresco, 
Scilly, suddenly, Capt James Veitch, 
R. N. aged 72 years. 

On the 22d Oct. at Groomsport, 
Lieut. Thomas Hill, R.N. late chief 
officer of that station, leaving a widow 
and numerous family. 

At Cheltenham, in his 10th year, 
5 eta son of Capt. Inglefield, C.B. 


Lately, on board H.M.S. Implacable, 
Charles M. Gilham, Esq. Naval In- 
structor and Schoolmaster of that shi 

On the 7th of August last, at Cal. 
cutta, after a short illness, Richard 
Howe Cockerell, Esq. Commander in 
the Royal Navy, and late of the firm of 
Messrs. Cockerell and Co. of Calcutta. 

At the Lawn, Hemelhempsted, on 
the 16th Oct. Arthur Lennox Napier, 
aged six years, second son of Capt. H. 
Edward Napier, R.N. 

On the 19th Oct. at Titchfield, Mrs. 
Covey, widow of the late Captain 
Covey, R.N. aged 85. 

On the 23d Oct. in Brompton-square, 
aged 28, Frances, wife of Captain W. 
H. Walker, East India Service, and 
daughter of the late Richard Bathurst, 
Esq. of Sittingbourne, Kent 

On the 19th Oct. aged 77, Mr. John 
Gawthorpe, Master of the Customs at 
Hull, and the British Navy. 

At sea, in command of her Majesty’s 
steamer, Spitfire, Lieut. Thomas Sham- 
bler, while conveying the mail from 
Jamaica to St. Thomas’s. 

Lately, on board her Majesty’s ship 
President, Thomas Gliddon, Esq. purser 
(1808). 

At Portsea, on the 16th instant, Mrs. 
P. Crockford, widow of the late Mr. 
Crochturd, R.N, 
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METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER, 


From the 21st of October, to the 20th November, 1839. 


kept at Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, by Mr. W. Roagrson, of the Royal 
Observatory. 





BanoMerTer. Faur Suer. WIND. 
In the Shade. | ———________ WEATHER. 
Quarter |Stren 











| Month Day. 




















m1") 4,2 
Sam. | 3pm. | Sos | fs A. Me P.M. 
InDec'In Dec! 0 | 0 | 0} o 
911 M_ | 30-06 | 30-08 | 52 56 | 431 67 Og Og 
22{ ‘Tu | 30°16 | 30°12 | 51 ]55150} 56 Og Og. 
23} W | 30°10 | 30°06 | 52 | 541 611 §5 Ogd (3 
241 Th | 30°36 | 30°05 | 49 150 | 47| 5] or) (a Or 3) (4) 
25|F | 30°26 | 80°30 | 45 | 49 | 43' 50 
2618 | 30°32 | 30°28 | 44 | 50 40! 51 Oe. Be: 
271 Su | 30-28 | 30-24 | 36 | 46 | 34! 50 Qbe Qbep 3 
281 M | 30°30 | 30°30 | 42/45/37) 47 Qbe {Qbep (4) 
29 | ‘Tu | 30°32 | 30°24 | 41 | 483 | 35) 45 5 Go 
30| W | 30°11 | 30°03 | 49 | 46/39) 47 
31 | Th | 29°92 | 29-86 | 38 | 38 | 37 | 39 oo 2) Sea) (4) 
1} F | 29-70 | 29-64 | 40 | 43 | 38| 44 
2/9 | 29°62 | 29°54 | 42.145 | 40) 47 a ES yn 
31 Su | 29°60 | 29°54 | 47|51/ 43] 53 on @) oss x 
4) M | 29°51 | 29°56 | 51 | 53 | 49) 54 Bep 
517 | 29°56 | 29°64 145148 | 421 60 gar (1) Bep 3} 
61 W | 29°75 | 29:70 . 48 | 43] 49 Om 
7| Th | 29°62 | 29°60 | 47 | 51| 45] 53 Ose (2) Ost (3) 
8|F | 29°71 | 29°66 | 48 | 52 | 46) 54 Og Ogr (3 
9/8 | 29°50 | 29°44 | 48153 | 47/ 55 Or (4) 
10 | Su | 29°35 | 29°21 | 51] 51150) 54 Or (1) (2) Or (3) 
11 | M | 29°23 | 29°25 | 46 | 52 | 43 | 54 Be 
12 | Tu | 29°42 | 29°46 | 45] 55 | 42) 56 Bet mr 
13 | W | 29°74 | 29°80 | 47149] 45] 51 Ogd (2) 
14 | Th | 29-96 | 29.98 | 46 | 52 | 44] 63 O Ord 3) 
15| F | 29°97 | 29°91 | 51/53 149] 55 O 
16|S | 29-88 | 20°88 | 52] 54] 51] 56 O Be 
u Su! 30-00 | 30-04 | 54 | 56 | 47| 57 Oo Od 3) 
M | 30-00 | 29-96 | 63153! 52| 57 Ogd (2) Ogr (3) 
19 | T 29-98 | 29°92 | 47 ‘| 44 | 54 Be 
W | 30-05 | 30:07 | 43 | 41) 48 Bem Be 














OcrosER—Mean height of the Barometer=30.029 inches: Mean Tempera height of the Barometer=30.029 inches: Mean Tempera- 
ture=49°7 =49°7 degrees: Depth of Rain fallen=1°75 inches. 


TO OUR FRIENDS AND CORRESFONDENTS. 


Mr. Harnris’s paper in reply to Mr. Sturgeon’ s Researches in Electricity, in the 
October number of the “ Annals of Electricity”, will appear in our number for January. 

Tur Packer by the Claudine Capt. Brewer, has duly reached us—thanks to our 
friends abroad as well as at heme. 

E.. G. Whenever he pleases. 

Tue Report of the Shipwrecked Fishermen’s. Benevolent Society was accidental! y 
omitted in our last number. It is our intention to print a moxthly report of the p - 
ings of this excellent societv. 

J. L.S. from Port Stephens, Australia, is received, 

We must claim the indulgence of our publishing friends until next month, owing to a 
pressure of matter incident to the last number of our vol. for the present year. 

We had not met with the Pamphlet on the Rovar Marines, but it shall have due 
attention. 


PRINTED BY T, GOODE, 12, WILDERNESS ROW, CLERKENWELL. 
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Acapulco port of, 804 

Acheen Road, on entering, 84. 
Adelaide Port, Australia remarks on, 228 
Africa, notes on W. coast, 372 
Aguatulco port, 805, 809 

Allas Strait, Pejou, Laboaque, 74. 
Almadrones dangers of, from Moors, 372 
Andrews St. I. notice of, 733. 
Andros I. notice of, 598, 599, 600 
Angelica Shoal, Eastern seas, 78. 
Antarctic, sea discovery, 

Anton Lizardo, dircction for 309 
Antonio Port, marks for 486 
Archangel, light of, 230 
Arctic, sea discove 

Arthur Port, Van D. Land 448 
Arzilla, anchorage off 372 
Australia S. Coast, of winds on 228 
N.W, Coast, remarks on $87 
Remarks on, 523 

Hydr. Lewis on, 446 

Hydr. Capt. D. Bethune on, 
Hydrography, 661 

















Bahama, B. notice to vessels crossing, 597 
Balleny, Mr. his P. Discovery, 563. 
Ban Island, 524. 

Bamba Playa de, 808. 

Bank near Dalky I. 504. 

off Berry Island, 596 
Baskerville, C. appearance of. 388 
Bass Strait, 661 

Bayonne, Bar of directions for, 515. 
Beayle Bay Austr, note on, 389 
Beata I. passage inside of, 306 
Bengal, Gulf of, on navigating, 83, 237. 
Bermuda passage points Jamaica , 305 
Bertranis cove description of, 594, 

Berry I. description of, 594. 

Black Pyramid, V. D. L. 666 
Blanquilla, position of, 310. 

Blae Rocks: Firth of Forth, 563 
Bond Cay, Berry I. 597. 

Bonoa, shoal off, 79. 

Bouvert Island, 761 

Bufadeco, notice of, 806 

Bullock's lfarhour, Berry I. 596. 





Caneo Lighthouse, its appearance, 299. 
Gut of, notes on, 300 

Cantin C, Longitude of,373 

Castle Harbour, notice on, 593, 

Chub Cay, Berry I. 597. 
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Circular Head, V. D. L. 663 
Collins Bay, Austr, 393, 
Colorodus, notice of, 588 
Corrientes C. currents of, 805 
Croker’s Istand, Bay in, 447, 
Curly Cut Cay, 601. 

Current off Vera Cruz, 308, 317. 
Bota. Jamaica and Cuba, 488. 
in W. Indies, 494. 
among Berry I. 596. 

of the ocean, 566, 
Cygnet Bay, Austr, 391, 














Dalkey I., Bank near, 504, 

Dall Mr. on Blae Rocks, 563 

Dampier Strait, remarks on making. 81. 
Dangers undetermined in W. Indies, 318. 
Discovery, South Polar, 563 

--+- Arctic of Mr. Simpson, 564 





Elbe R. on buoys of, 505 
Equator, Shoal near, 496 
Eschevan Island, 807. 
Etaples, see note on, 727. - 


Falkland Islands, Island reported North 
of, 145 

Feejee Islands, account of, 522. 

Florida Light, error in position of, 731 

Fontarabia, note on, 522, 

Franklin Port, 661 

Frazer, Cay Eerry I, 597. 

Frazer Bank, Dalkey I, Ireland, 743 


Goonong Appee Peak position of, 77. 

Gowers Harbcur,—New Ireland account 
of, 37, 

Great Harbour, 595 

Grim Cape settlement, 662 

Gulf steam, course of, 588 


Habai Islands notices on, 449. 

Halifax, marks for, 299. 

Harbinger Rocks, 667 

Havana, notice on, 588. 

On leaving for Gulf, 590. 

Hawkesbury harhour, notice on, 300 

Helen Shoal, Eastern Seas, position, of, 
82 





Hobson Bay, anchorage, 664 
Hog Cay Berry I., 598. 
Hokianga River, N. Z., 668 
Holyhead Rock in, 495 

5 R 
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[looghly River, on getting pilots for, 84. 


Isla Verde, anchoroge under, 317. 
Island reported North of Falklands, 145. 
—— Volcanie, 504. 

—— Bay of notes on, 448. 


Jamaica]. appearance of, 307. 
Joulters Cay Berrey I,, 597. 


Kandavie Island, 525 
Kings I, remarks on 661, 665,663 


Laboaque Harbour, notices on 75 
Lakemba, directions for, 523 

La Punta, shoals of 558 

Leveque C. note on, 359 

Little William I. 600 

Liverpool, entrance to, 711 

Lord Howes Island, note on, AAT. 
Lyndoch Shoal. 714 


Madeiine Rock, 760, 809 
Malampaza Bay. 602 

Manalipa, I., T'rinder Shoal, 790. 
Manippx Strait, reinarks on, 79 
Mariel Port, notice on, 588 
Market, fish Cays, 596 

Messina Faro, directions for, 23% 
_—___——— Tides in, 232 

Mexico coast of in Pacific, 804. 
Mogadore directions for, 375, 6 
Mona I. eer of, 306 
Motoriki Island. 524 


Naples Bay, notcs on, 23% 
Navarin rocks, 

New Hebrides, acccunt cf 602 
New Zealand Hydrog. 448 


Ocean shoal, Mediterranean, 601 
Old Providence I.notice on, GO} 
Oolonga Bay, E.1.601 

Qrontes reef Australia, 803 
Ovaulau Island, 524 


Passage Port, note on, 520 

Patty’s over fails, 761 

Pedier Coast, remarks on, $3 
Penunko Shoal, position of, 78 
Phillip Port, aote on, 447 

marks for entering, 661 
Phillip I. water at, 664 

Phillip Port Buoys af, 733 
Pictou harbour, Directions for, 116 
Pejeu Bay. notices on’ 74 

- Pines, Isle of, shoal off, 206 
Pinnacle Rocks: 66+ 

Plymouth sound E. channel into, 718 
Porto Rico I. appearance of, 306 
Provisions on deck, on carrying 496 





Red Bay, Antos fT. 598 
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Reids rocks, notes on, 662 
Rewa, anchorage, 523 
Robius 1. V. D. Land, 662 
Rock near skerries, 495 
_—— Wolf beacon on, 499 


Sacrificios, marks on making, 313 
directions for, 314 
Samphire Cay, Berry I. 597 

Sandy Hook hght vessel at, 505 
Santander harbour, directions for, 227 
bar of dangerous, 228 
Sangor channel, remarks on, 84 
Santa Cruz of Aguatulco, 805. 

Sea ElephantR ock, accohnt of, 667 
Seal Bay. Kings I, 661 

Seychilles, account of, 443 

Shoal in West Indies of I. Pincs, 206 
~——— near Fquator, 496 

Manod Luiz, 497 

banks strait, 668 

Siam bar of, 495 

Simpson Mr. hisexpeditien, 56% 
Slaughter harbour, Berry 1. 595 
Skerries, rock near, 

Socoa Port of, directions for, §20 
Solitary Island, Australia, 843 
South Stirrap Cay Berry 1. 597 
Spencer Gulf Australia dangers in, 7'7 
Stirrnp Cays, 595 

Sunday Straits, Austr. 393 

Swan River, tides off, 389 














Tamar River, 663 
Tangolatangola, 506 
Tehuantepec Gulf, 805 
Tenedos, rocks off, 148 
Thompson Cay Berry I. 597 
Tid Tower mark for coast, 373 
Tides, in Faro of Messina, 232 
_——. off Berry 1. 596 600 
Toga Islands, notices on, 449 
Toulon, notice on, 231 
Trekanny ehoals, position, 447 
Trincomalee, directions for, 237 
Triton Bank, 761 


Valery St. see note on, 727 
Valparaiso, light of and directions for, 230 
Vera Cruz, making of from sea, 3'3 318 


- Victor Harbour, Australia. See Adelaide 


Vigias of Atlantic, 760 


Water Cay, Berry I. 601 
Western Fields, Lewes's, 446 
Whale cay, Berry I. 597 

Wide opening, Bahana B. 601 
Wolf rock, beacon on 495 


Yellow Cay, Berry I. 600 
Zadan Cerro, 807. 


Zacheo It appearance of 306 
Zieegua Point, 807. 
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NEW BOOKS NOTICED. 


Aids and incentives to the acquisition of 
knowledge, 65 

Analysis of 100 voyages to and from India 
to China, 583 

British Fleets, and English prospects, 50S. 

Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Mines, 65 

Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, 294, 

Euace bon Holy Wnit &c, 795. 

. Geometrical Theorems and Analytial 
formulz, 294, 

L:fe of the Duke of Wellington, 654 

Life of George Lord Anson 139 

Narrative of che voyages of H.M.S., Ad- 
venture and Beagle, between, 1826, 
and 1836, 507. 


Natural History of the sperm whale, 65 

New and complete set of Fables by Capt. 
J. T. Boileau, 725. 

Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym of Nan- 
tucket, 64. 

Necessity of harbours of refuge, 582 

On evils of impressment, 158 

Practical Navigators Almanac, 294 

The Nauticat Steam engine, 439 

Rotiero, Journal of the voyage of Vasco da 
Gama, 792. 

Scientific memoirs 583. 

Spectacle Secrets. 

Travels in Arabia, by Lieut. J. R. 
Wellsted, 62. 
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Abbey steamer, 772 

Adelaide steamer collision of with Gil 
Blas, 8+1 

Aden Capture o f351. 

Admiralty orders, on books 128. 

On Educating naval off- 
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cers, 128. 

On steam boilers, 210. 

Signature to express ranks 
278. 

Respecting Catfalls, 278. 

On ratings, 278. 

: Increase of pay to P. O., 

279. 


On Tobacco, 423. 

On Duck, 423. 

On Tool money,424. 
Victualling, 506. 

On Tanks, 507. 
Respecting Sick Mess, 507 
——— Payment of accounts, 873 
Tobacco and Soap quantity 
allowed 873 | 

Clothes and others neces- 
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saries 874 
———§TTalf Boots to be allowed to 
Marines 874 





for examination requir- 
ed for passing in various stations, 874. 
On Victualling supernu- 
meranies, 875. . 
-——-—Examination required for 

passing in various stations §24 “es 
Aerolites, fall of one at the Cape, 207, 
Africa Rock, Mediterranea, 433- 
Algiers on lon. of 482. 

















American Fisherman, inSt. Lawrence, 37°, 

—— Ships of war, 590. 

Anchor on Lt. Rogers, 36+. 

Animal light explained, 470. 

Apna Maria of W hitby wreck of 342. 

Sufferings in 373. 

Antarctic Expedition, 704. 869. 

Antarctic Discovery, 73+. 

Antonio Port account of 484. 

Apalachicola Light of 424. 

67. 141. 213, 295. 
356. 439. 508. 583. 656. 725. : 

Appointments Promotions &c. 879. 

Arago on Colour of sea, 491. 

Archangel Light of Port, 230, 

Archimides Steamer notice of 426. 

Voyage of 430. 

Architectural Remains on New [lebrides, 
606. 

Armament of British Navy, 427. 

Arlett Lt. Places surveyed by, 270. ~ 

Ardincaple Steamer, 771. 

Ascension I. Qn its resources, 167. 

Asia, Emigrant Ship, remarks on, 53. 

Asylum destitute seamens, 437. 

Atalanta and Berenice—and Semirimis 
notice of 40. 

Atalanta Steamer notice of 142. 

Athol, case of lightning, 114. 

Atlantic Steam Navigation, 39. 

Aurora Steamer,771. 

Australia Winds on S. coast of 229. 

On its climate, 503. 

Australian Navagation, Solitary: 1. 843 

Ayles Lt. Services at Aden, 352. 
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Bailey Mr. remarks on his Nelson Monu- 
ment, 273. 

Bajon Mr. his ideas on luminous sea, 240. 

Beker Mr. hig petition concerning mer- 
chant seamen, 193. 

Balleny Capt., voyage of, 735. 

Bance Lieut. remarks oa Table Bay, 644. 

Banks Sir J. opinion on luminous sea, 241. 

Barlow Professor, on lenses of lighthouses, 
112. 





— —Mr. W. H. on lighthouses, 
669. 

Barnett Com. E places surveyed by, 267. 

Barometer, action of in Tyfoons or hurri- 
canes, 10. 

Barometor at sear 819, 

Remarks on the West Indies, 96. 

Remarks on, 317. 

Near Waterspouts, 452, 456. 

Barracouta account of 256. 

Barral Lieut., placcs surveyed by, 269. 

Barrow Lieut. IT. P. on a light for False 
Bay, 90. 

















Remarks on his letter, 644. 
J. on Geysers of Iceland, 





126. 

Baskerville C. appearance of 388. 

Bass Strait, 868. 

Bayfield, W. H. Capt. places surveyed by 
265. 

Beacons floating of Com, E. Smith, 54. 

Beagle H.M.S. proceedings of 387, 

fetted with lightning 
conductors, 845. 

Beaufort Gapt., places surveyed by, 264. 

Beaupre, B. places surveyed by, 263. 

Becher, Lieut. Horizon of 303, 304. 

Beechey, Capt. places surveyed by, 267, 
270. 
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On Waterspouts, 451. 

Rock found by, 495. 

Belcher Com. places surveyed hy, 269. 

Beer Adulteration of 485. 

Bartley Capt. on Whirlwinds, 460. 

Berard, M. A. places surveyed by, 269. 

Berkeley Capt. retirement of from Admi- 
ralty, 208. 

——— On Naval Peace Fsta- 
blishment, 201. 

Bermuda passage from to Jamaica, 305. 

Provisions at 593, 

Proposed lights, 654. 

Wrecks at 654. 

Bentinck, Lord W. on pussaye to India, 
640. 

Beroe Sketch of 242. 

Berry Islands description of 594: 

Bertram Capt. late epitaph of 595. 

Bethune Capt. D. Hydr. notices of 447. 

On Australia, 522. 

Births, Marriazes, and Deaths, 70. 143, 
215, 297, 369, 441, 511, 585, 656, 728 
800. 880. 

Briscoe J. places visited by 269. 

Blackwood, Capt. on lightning, 117. 
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Blue Mount. of Jamaica, 483. 

Boat upset at Plymouth, 208. 

——- On lowering, 559. 

Boatswain's Salary, 290. 

Boilers, see Redfield on 618. 

On explosion of American, 621. 

Boilers on explosions of, 780,5. 

Bolivar, case of lightning, 122. 

Books, supply of to H. M. ships by Ad- 
miralty, 128. 


Bosphorus Lights proposed at entrance of 
350 


Boteler, Com., places surveyed by, 268. 
Bougainville Capt. places visited by, 267 . 
British Islands, Maricane of 90. 

Seamen as they are, No. 














2, 124. 





Seamen at Quebeo, 134, 
Bruce, acct. of pillars of sand, 455. 
Brucks Lieut., places surveyed by, 267. 
oe Mr. D. A. on an island reported , 


Buckingham, Mr. on sailors homes, 549. 

Bude light account of, 762. 

Bullock Capt. places visited by, 267. 

Buoys. on their breaking adrift, 167 425. 

On shoals, on securing, 238. 

Busby, Mr. his inutility, 503. 

Bute Marquis of his ship canal at Can- 
diff, 866. 


Cabana Fort de, 591. 

Cadiz on long. of 480. 

Calais, Lighthouse at 143. 

Caledonia, ‘I’. S. Sufferings, in 573. 
Cancer Fulgens Sketch of 241, 

Canoes of Feejee Islands, 528. 

Canton, Changes of Monsoon at 18. 

Cape of Gcod Hope. Proposed light at 90 
Cardiff Docks history of, 866. 

Carr Rock growth of weed on, 252. 
Cayman, notice of 490. 

Caywest Light of 424. 

Cevallos, places vssited by 263. 

Chase, a spirited, 675. 

Challenge, see Lightfoot. 

Chaleur Bay of notes on 379, 

Chapman Capt. on pumping ships, 554. 
Character of Spanish female 54) 
Crichton Capt. voyage of in Cordelia, 73° 
Christopher, Ship Sufferings of crew, 125 
Ship on saving crew of 207 
Chronometers in Steamers, 245, 

- On longitudes by, 323. 
Proposed employment in 




















steamers, 325 
On a statement concerning 








354, 





—~— Determinations on record- 
ing, 402. 








On sea rates, 406. 
Charges on goods at Vera Cruz, 533. 
On errors of 544. 
———~- —— On Sir John Ross publi- 
cation, 557 
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Chronometers ignorance of, 719. 

Churruea, places visited by, 262. 

Cleopatra, E. J. C. War Steamer, Trial 

voyage of, 833. 

Coal mines at Pictou, 380. 

Cocos de Mer. name derivation of 443. 

Codfish report from St. Lawrence, 382. 

Collisions of steamers, 783. 

Coleman, Mr. on Wise’s book, 720. 

Commanders of the Royal Navy Memorial 
of 59. 

Cooks’ voyages, places visited, 261. 

Coquet I. on light at 505. 

Cordelia Ship, Voyage of to China, 73. 

Cornwallis, tim 3. proceedings of 299, 

———_———— Passages of 587, 

Courts Martial, Lieut. J. P. Davy, 422. 

—————— On Dumaresg, 423. 

Crawford Lt. J., places sarveyed by 269. 

Crimps general notice of 553. 

Crows carrion of Vera Cruz, 537, 

Curdistan Expedition, 715. 

Currents of the ocean, S47, 


Daguerte, photogenic drawing, 130. 
Dampier Land, remark on 388. 
Dandy fever, 486. 

Danders in W. Indies, 318. 

Daniell Lt. Services at Aden, 352. 


— Dardanelles on long of 481. 


Davy Mr. H. proceedings of Cornwallis, 
299 

—————— On Cornwallis’s passages, 
587. 

Deaths, 70,147, 215. 297, 869, 441, 512 
585, 657, 728, 800, 880. 

Deck loads of merchants ships, 54. 

In timber ships, caseof 135. 

———— Bill to prevent, 652. 

Dedalus Rock, C. St. Vincent, 361. 

De Mayne, places surveyed by 264. 

Denham Com. retirement of, from Liver- 
pool, 199, 

D’Entrecastenux, places visited 262. e- 
sirca La, loss of 142. 

Destitute Seaman,—Asylum for 193, 437 

Diagonal Iron braces, their importance, 
181. 

Dido, H.M.S. party detained by Moors, 
371 





Diligence, R. Cutter, loss of 208, 
Dimensions ete. of five steam vessels, 885. 
Discoveries on naming, 541. 

Dobree Lt. Services at Aden, 352, 
Dover, on tides at 87. 

Drummond Professor on Gulf weed, 249. 
Duferrey Capt. places surveyed by, 266. 
D'urville Capt. places surveyed by 268. 
Dust at sea, notice of 35+. 


Far] Killie, T. S. Sufferings in 573. 
Ear] of Huntingdon, anecdote of 630, 


Earl of Moira, timber ship case of 122. 

T.S. Sufferings in 573. 

Earl Grey steamer, 774. 

Earthworms, on luminosity of 246. 

Eclipse of sun on longitude by 320. 

Eddystone, report of its being injured, 54 

Edinburgh observatory, longitude of, 435. 

On long. of 479. 

Emery Lieut. on proceedings of Beagle, 
387 








Emigrant Ships, lines on, 53. 

Engraving by Galvanie process, 505. 

Enterprize and Reward, 342. 

Escape, narrow, 489.' 

Espirita Santo, approach to, 605. 

Evans Lieut. J., Re-examination of, Ra- 
leighs Hurricane, 149 

Mr. J., remarks on Africa 








Coast, 372. 
Erin steamer, 772. 
Exeter Atheneum, lecture at, 56. 
Expedition, see Southen. 
————— Report on Southern Na- 
val, 107. 
Scientific American, 576. 
French Scientific, 577. 
— Antarctic, 704. 
Scientific of French, Nor- 











thern, 416, 
Exploring Expedition, American, 757 
Explosions of Steamers, 
Explosions of boilers on, preventing 836 
Express, Log of H.M.S. 276. 


Fair Capt. on St. Lawrence Fisheries, 378. 

False Bay, proposed light at 90. 

Farrady, Dr. Iccture on local a:tr. in Ir. 
St., 289. 

Farrady, Mr. on Bude Light 

Feejee Islands, by Capt. Bethune, 522, 
525. 

Ferrer, places surveyed by, 263. 

Fires in Steamers, 781 

Fisheries of St. Lawrence notes on, 378. 

Fishermen's Shipwreck Benen Just., 712. 

Fishery Newfoundland, 208. 

FitzRoy, Capt. on his addition to Sextant, 
129. 


Places surveyed by 868. 

River note on 398, 

On his chronometers, 477. 

On his election, 555, 

his opinion on Lightning 
conductors, 845. 

Fixed Stars, reflection of, 60. 

Flag of Vavan, 450, 

Flamingos, on hunting, 599, 

Flinders, Capt. places visited by, 263. 

his position of Solitary 
Isle in Admiralty Chart, 843, 

Florida, Capt. light burnt, 424, 

Flour, adulteration of, +85. 
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Flower, Mr. remarks on his Nelson Me- 
monial, 274. 

Flying fish, nature of 170. 

Food adulteration of 415. 

Forfarshire Steamer, 770. 

Eorfarshire, view of Wreck, 795. * 

Foster Com. places visited by 268. 

Frawizini, places surveyed by 264. 

Frazer on bank near Dalkey I, 50+. 

Frederick, sufferings in 573. 

Freycinet, Capt. places visited by, 265. 

Fuel, see Grant, Sterling. 

Funchal, long. of, 759. 

Galiano, places visited by 263. 

Gasket on Merchant Seamen's dues 256. 

Geysers of Iceland, remarks on, 126. 

Gil Blas, Collision of with Adelaide Stesm- 
er, 841. 

Givry, Capt. places surveyed by, 266. 

Glasses, Hour, at sca, 302. 

Glowworm, light of, 466, 471. 

Goat, instance of one rearing a child, 234, 

Good Hope, C. Light proposed at 339. 

Gower's Harbour, New Ireland, account 
of 37. 

—~-——. Resourses of 37. 

Graham Steamer, 775. 

Grampus described, 254. 

Grant’s Fuel, trial of, 715. 

Green and Wigram,—Messrs. on their 
ships, 180. 

Mr. in reply to Mercator on his 
ships, 363. 

Guattier Capt. places surveyed by, 266. 

Guinea,—Origin of the word, 60. 

Gulf steam remarks on 592-3. 

Weed, on its origin, 249. 

Gun carriages,—truok for 704, 

Gurney, Mr. on Bude Light, 762. 











Haarlem Lake,—Draining of, 143. 
Habai Islands, notice on, 449. 
Haines, Capt. places surveyed by, 270. 
Mr.Services at Aden, 353 
Hall, B. Capt, places visited by, 266. 
Harris, Mr. S. on lightning—cases of 
damage by, 113. 
On Magnetism, 437. - 
——Lightning Conductors, 849. 
Harrison’s Chron. notice on, 201. 
Mr.. G. on Seychelles, 443. 
Hastings, H.M.S. local attraction escape, 
279. 
Hastings, H.M.S. remarks of, 844. 
Havana, escape from, 677. 
Heath Light. Anticosti, 350. 
Henderson, Mr. T. or long of Edinburzh 
obs. 430. 
Henderson, Caps. on Florida Light, 731. 
Hercules Steamer, 774. 
Herminie Lane, reported wreck of, 143. 
Herne Bay, 1. tides at, 57. 
Herrera, places visited by, 262. 
Herrings of St. Lawrence, 353, 
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Herschel Sir John, report on naval expedi- 
tion, lus. 

Hewett, W.Capt. place surveved by, 265. 

and weekly dispatch, 418 

on lightin Lyan Deeps, 
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64% 
Heywood, Capt. places visfted by, 263. 
Higgs, Mr. on Trimcomalee, 237. 
Hindmarch Capt. on Port Adelaide, 228 
eee Mr. his plan of passage to India 
8. 
Holyhead harbour report on, 431. 
ag Pendulum observations with, 
Horsburgh, Capt. notice of, 263 
Humboldt, places visited by, 262. 
Hell, Capt. places surveyed by, 266. 
Hurricane, Method of escaping their vio- 
lence, 18. 
Hurricane, acct. of one in Ind. Ocean 822. 
Of Manilla, connected with ove 
of Balasore, 19. 
West India, of 6th Sept. 1838, 











21. 
—— ~—— of Sept. 1838, effects of, 30. 
— of British Island, of October, 





99. 
——.-—~ Re-examination of Raleigh’s, 
149. 





—of West Indies, Oct. 1838, 
153 

——~ —— on the courses of, by Redfield. 

Sources of errors in courses of. 

Test of Mr. Espy’s theory of, 

Tyfoons of China sea, course of, 











—__—--—- Raleigh’s Tyfoon, considered, 8. 
action of barometer in, 10. 

of Asiatic seas, 18. 

Hyacinth, case of lightning, 117. 
Hydrographcr, high situation of, 542. 








Ice in St. Lawrence, 378. 
Ilfracombe as a Port, 290. 

India on St, navigation to, 631. 
proposed routes to, 636. 
Indian mails conveyance of, 565. 
Queen, steamer launch of, 134. 
Indug, launch of, 290 

Insurance, remarks on, 52. 

—— on Timber ships, 57+*. 
Iron Steamers, Ruinbow, 192. 

— V. timber, 275. 

————- on local attraction in, 289. 
Island Volcanic, 504. 
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Jack fish, account of, 256. 

Jackson, Mr. J. observations on Solitar. 
Isle, 843. 

Jackson, Mr. J. on Orontes reef, 803. 

Jamaica hills,—name of, 506. 

Jean Bart, massacre, 502. 

Jolly boat boy, on lowering boats, 559. 

Jupiter's Satellites on long. by, 320, 
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Kava, mode of preparing, 530. 

Kaumoneo, name for reef, 523. 

Kelly, Dr. W. on mirage, 393, 

Killarney Steamer, 771. 

King P. P. Capt. places surveyed by, 265 
208. 

King-fish, account of, 255. 

Kolff Lt. places surveyed by, 267. 

Kovorarika Bay, notice on, 503. 

Krusenstern, places visited by, 263. 


Laboaque Harbour, resourses of, 75. 

Lakemba, notes on, 523. 

Landcrabs of Berry I. 560. 

Landing on coast of Morocco forbidden, 
372. 

Lapeyrouse, places visited by, 262. 

La Piace Capt. places surveyed by, 369. 

Lark, I1.M.S. account of a hurricane, 27 

Lartigue Capt. places visited by, 366 

Laughter, instance of difficulty in producing 
254. 

Law Decisions, 787. 

Lord Lowther, 787. 

Marry Barry, Salrage, 788, 

Blake, Wages, 788. 

Emanuel Salvaze, 789. 

SlaveVessels, captured,789 

Law Proceedizgs, 135, 

—-~ —--— —— Deck loads, 281. 

Deck loads, 343, 415, 
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561, 
Collision, E.Bathurst, 561. 
———_——-———- Salrage Sarnia, 561. 
Smith, Barge, 723. 
Majestic, 723. 
Charles, 723. 
Lady of Isles, 723. 
Dock loads, case of, 
62, 165, 280, 
Seen Insurances, cases of com- 
mercial Shipping 561. 
Sir John Reid, 72). 
Mutiny. Braganza, 561. 
Piracy, Capture of the Har- 
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rier, 63. : 

Lees, Mr. Justice, remarks on barometer, 
96. 

Legislative Regulations, relative to Steam 
vessels, 859. 





on whirlwind at Nassau, 





694 
Leith Harbour, notice of, 571 
Lewis Capt. on Austri. Hydrogr. 446. 
Life, loss of by lightning, 385 
Lite-boat at Madras account of, 
Light-houses and vessels proposed, one at 
False Bay, 90. 
of Santander, 227. 
of Archausel, 
at entrance of Dwina 
Light, at Brixhatn, 727. 
Dartmouth, 727. 
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Santander, 727. 

—-— Canea, 727. 

at Valparaiso 

proposed at cape, 839. 

entrance of Bosphorus, 859. 

chansell de Lein, 355. 

—— Bec du Raz. 

I. Grosa. 

Penlan, 356. 

Heath Point Anticosti, 380. 

Pictou remark, on, 353, 

C. Florida, burnt, 424. 

Apolochicola, 424. 

at Cay West, notice, on‘ 425, 

for Lighthouses, 433. 

on Coast of France, 435. 

St. Molo. 503. 

——-~ at Coquet, I. 505. 

ut Sandy Hook, 505. 

——C. Carteret, 506. 

Cherbourg, 506. 

———of Havanna, notice, on, 588. 

Buen Ayre, 659. 

St Ann’s Marrnham, 659. 

River Tamer, 663. 

at Madras, on the position, of, 44. 

on lenses and reflectors, of, 112. 

——Villa ee 129. i 

Expense of Cape, 140. 

Proi ected at Cslais, 143, 

———of Pictou, 147. 

———on applying Mitcholl’s screw mo- 
ving to 179. 

on South Bishops, 206. 

on Illuminating, 669. 

on their breaking adrift, 167. 

—~—~—proposed gongs, for, 434. 

in Lynn Deeps, 642. 

Lighifoot, Cap. Challenge of iron Sveam- 
ers, 276. 

Lightning, cases of damage by, illustrated 
113. 122. 

—Snake, struck by, 143. 

———effects of, in H.M.S. Rodney, 383. 

conductors, 649. 

Ships struck, by, 717. 

Lighining Conductors, 845. 

Lighting of Steamers, 841. 

Limulus, sketch, of, 242 

Liverpool, notes, on 138. 

Liverpool] Steamboat, remarks on, 40. 

Lives lost at Sea, 692. 

Lisbon, on long. of 480. 

law relating to ships visiting, 578, 

Lloyd's establishment, of, 573. 

Local attraction, effects ef, 276. 

in Iron Steamers, 289, 

in Gulf of St. Laurence, 
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in Ships by M. Poisson, 
359. 

Lo. k wood Ship, loss of, at Liverpool 105 

Lo.cmotive power of Dr. Lardner ce~ *-*- 
cred, 49. 
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L.ccal attraction, 844 

Log Books, alteration in form, of, 2.0. 

London Docks, Jetty, in, 142 

London, Mr. I. on Santander, 227, | 

Longitude at Noon, by equal altitudes 
193. 





on principle Maritime places, 259 
— ~—on medes of determining, 319. 
on, by Lt. Raper,402, 475,543. 607 
Longitudes, by Lieut. Raper, 753, 
Abacon Grt. 612 

Alta Vela 613 

———. Angoa, 545 

——— Antigua JohnSt. 613 
Antonio 8.°'545 
——_. Antonic S.C. 610 
Arecife. 546 

——__— Ascension, 548 

——— Aura, 547 

Avis J.614 

Bahia, 701 

Bananal. N. 547 
—— Barbados, 613 

——— Basse Terre Guar. C.613 
—— Bello Porto, 615 
__ Benguela, 696 

——— Benin, 547 

Biscayno Cay, Ld. 612 
—— Blanchilla, 616 

— Blanco C. 546 
Bojador C. 546 

Buen Ayre, 616 
Cabello Porto, 615 
Callao, 754 

Cantin C. 546 

Cape Coast, 547 
Carlos San, 756 
Cartagena, 615 
Cayenne, 703 

Cayman Brae, 609 
—— Cayman Great,” 609 
Cayman little, 609 
——— Ceara, 703 

———— Chagres, 614 

——— Christophers I. 613 
Coriseo, 547 

— —— Crooked I. 612 
——— CruzI, 549 

———— Cruz Vera,614 
Cumana,, 616 

Curacoa 615 

———- Dar el Beida, 546 
——— Deception Island, 75+ 
Demerara, 697 

——— Desire Port, 754 
——— Dolphin’s Head, 608 
Eustatius 8S. 616 
——— Famine Port, 754 

— —— Fernando Po. 547 
Francais C. 753 
——... Francais, old C. 609 
— Se Frio C. 763 

Funchal, 544 

Galeta C. 617 

——— Galera P: 617 
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Gibraltar 545 
——— Good Hope C. 547 
Goree,547 

——— Grange, 609 
Guyarala, 616 
lig as 

Gun Cay Light,612 
Havana 549 
Helena I. 548 
Horn Cape 754 
Isabalique P. 609 
Jago St. Cuba 610 
Jacmel C. 610 
John St. Antigua, 6'3 
Juan St. Nicaraqua, 614 
Juby C 547 
Loando, 679 
——— Los I. de, 547 
Mahe, 697 
Maranhamn, 702 
—— Margarita, 616 
——— Martha S. 615 
Martin S. 6:3 
——— Martin vas, 704 
Martinique T. Royal, 612 
—— Mauritius, 697 
Mayse C. 610 
Memory R. 612 
Mesurada C. 547 
Monte Video 703 
Morant Cays, 608 
Morant Point, 608 
Mogador, 546 
——— Nassau, See Providence 
—— Navasal. 613 
Nicaragua,S.de, 614 
Nicolohcole, 609 
Noronha F. 702 
Fun C. 546 

Oruba 615 

a Orleans, New, 614 
Orchilla, 616 
Palmas C. 547 
—— Panama 756 

Para, 702 

——— Pedro Bluff, 608 
Pedro Lenedo, 545 
Pernambuco, 701 
Praya P. 545 
Prince, 609 
Providence, New,611 
—— Rico Porto, 610 - 
Rico Porto, 697 
——— Rio Janeiro, 697 
——- Rocas 702 

Royal Fort, Mart.612 
Royal Port, 607 
Sallee, 546 
Salvador St. 612 
Samena C. 611 
Santa Cruz 546 
__.. Sierra Leone, 547 
Smyrna, 697 
Spartel C. 546 
——— Talcahuano, 756 
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Tajer, 546 
Tarquino Peak, 610 
Teneriffe, 545 549 
Thomas S. 
Thomas St. C. 753 
Tiberen C. 609 
Tobago, 617 
————— Tortuga I, 616 
———— Trinidad, 613 

Trinidad, 703 
——_—_—__—— Tristan, 704 
Tromolin , 697 
——--———— Vulparaiso. 755 
———-—— Vera Cruz, 614 

Verd C. 554 
———-——= Zacheo, 549 ' 
== Zacheo, 609 
Losses of ships, causes of in T. S$. 574 
Louis, Port filling up, 559 
Luminous sea on, 239, 462, 
Opinions on, 465 
— Conclusions on, 473 
Lunar observation on nature of, 319 
Lutke, Capt. places surveyed by, 268 
Lyna Deeps, light in, 642, 
Lyndock Shoal, 842 




















Macartney, Mr. on Luminous Sea, 239 

Madagascar, accident to boats of, 314 

Madeira, appearance of, 169 

To Diseada voyage to, 249 

height of, 759 

Madras Lighthouse, on its position, 44 

——— Life-boat account of, 326 

Dock-yard, note on, 377 

Megera, tonnage and power of, 41 

Magdalens, I. note on, 370 

Magnetism, Lecture of Mr. Scoresby 
on, 56 

———— Known to the accounts, 57 

— Report on, 107 

———- Mr. S. Harris on, 437 

On Capt. Ross's enquiries, 











709 
Mail to America conveyance of 277 
Malaspina, places visited 262 
Mallicolo resources of, 605, 

Malta, church founded at, 208 

——~+—— On long, of 481 

Mammoth fossil remains of, 328 

Man of War, birds. 487 | 

Maplin sand on lighthouse on, 175 

Margate, tides at, 87 

Mariner’s Club, notice of, 327 

Mariner on naming discoveries, 541 

Marriages, 143, 215 

Marshall, Mr., on the Barometer, 819 

Marseilles, on long of, 481 

Martin, Capt. K. B. on tides, 86 

On fossil remains, 327 

observations on the Varne 
and Ridge, 846 

Massacre of the crew of Jean Bart, 502 
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Master of a British Merchant Ship, on 
merchant seamens dues, 162 

_ Letter on M. J. Dues, 258 

Masters, Capt. P. on Mexican Hydro- 
graph, 804 

Mauritius, Port charges at, 569 

Medusa Scintillans, sketch of, 242 

Medusa, experiment on, 472 

Melbourne, notes on, 448 

Menai, bridge damaged, 143 

Menetz's yellow metal, query concern- 
ing, 719 

Mercantile steam marine amount of,848 

« statement of Tonnage, 
Power, &c. of do. 850 

Mercator on British Merchant ship- 
ping, 179 

Merchants at Vera Cruz, 636 

Merchant Seamen as thcy are, 54 

dues on their disposal, 
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162 

petition concerning, 193 

dues on, 136 

———_—. —— dues, receipts, &c., of 
for 1838, 258 

Merchant ship broken*_in two parts, 
183 

Merchant Shipping, British, on their 
construction, 179 

Merchant ships on visiting foreign 
lands, 408 

on protection of, 409 

Merchant, Seamen’s, law, defect in 7-+4 

Merchant Service on discipline of 744 

———— proposals for 747 

Meridian, list of secondary, 401 

ig Tica Register, notice of one, 














Meteorological Register, 72, 144, 216, 
298, 370, 442, 513, 586, 685, 730 88] 
Mexicano on West India Hurricane of 
Oct. 1838, 153 a 
Middleton, Captain on Chron. in 
Steamers, 245 
Milbay Harbour, notice of, 568 
Milky Sea, 462, 475, 491 
Millar, Capt. J. H., on 
Bengal, 83 
Milo and Zea. distance of, 266 
Mingan Harbour, notes on, 380 
Mirage, on forms of, 393 
———— off Dover, 426 
serra explosion of steam-boats on - 
834 
Mitchell’s screw mooring, 175 
Mitchell. Col., on light at Cape, 339 
Mogadore, account of, 374 
poor at Canton, time of changes of 
- 
Montego Bay, name of, 487 
Moorman, Mr. A., on saving seamen 
of 207 
Moresby, Capt , places visited by, 266 


ror 1839, 58 


the Bay of 
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Mounts Bay Breakwater, remark on 
123 
Movements of Royal Navy, 799, 879 
Mudge, Capt., places surveyed by, 268 
Munich Feet, Table of, 436 
Nabasipe River, note on, 381 
Natash juan, fishery of, 381 
Nautical rambles, Madras to Deseada, 
——— 249, 483, 673 
168, subjects, a few words on, +07 
Naval}Benevolent Institution, 438 
Naval Chronicle, 41!, 549, 631, 704 
————_———_—— 1 758 
Naval Officers, number of from, 1816 to 
1839, 140. 
Navy, on naming, 157, 203 
-—— — Armament, 427 
——— Peace establishment of, 430 





Comparative of different 

countries, 199 

Inducements for entering 
considered, 157 

____— Jn commission, 67, 141, 213, 
295, 357, 440, 509, 584, 655, 726 879 

Nelson memorial, remarks on, 271 

——-—. Models of, 272 

Memorial on, 497 

— Monument condition of sub- 
scription, 648 

Nesbite, Mr. services at Aden, 352 

Newfoundland, steam communication, 
with, 142 

New charts, Mediterranean No. 1 
Spain, 799 ; 

— Mediterranean No. 2 Spain 














795 

———— Spain, S. coast Cartagena, 
795 

———— Spain E. coast Columbrites R. 
795 


295 
New Hebrides account of, 602 
New Ireland, natives of character, 37 
Nother, sign of approach, 309 
——_— Effect of, at Vera Cruz, £32 
Approach of indicated, 533 
Norwich steamer, 778 
Northern Yacht steamer, 770 
Notice to correspondents, 881 
Nott, J.N., on Lights of St. Paul and 
Scattarie, 867 





— Spain E. coast Barcelona 


Oases of the Desert, notice of, 63 

Occultations, on Longitudes by, 320 

Ocean on its colour, 491 

Oliver Ellsworth, steamer boiler of, 625 

Oman Government, native of, 63 

Orazaba height and position of, 313 

Ordinary Ships in to be commissioned 
128 

Organic remains of Ramsgate, 327 
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Owen, W. Capt. places surveyed by, 
26+ 

—— — — Capt. R., places surveyed by, 
269 


Packets, statement of, 66, 139 

Passage, between England and Madras, 
142 

———— From Boston to Valparaiso. 
591 

———— From Seychelles to Mauritius 
443 
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From Havana to Jamaica, 





From Havanato Bermuda, 592 

——_——-average of steamer, 635 

: of Great Western, 642 

Payton, Walter, letter on survey of 
steam-vessels, 803 

Peace establishment of navy, its effects, 
201 

Pelorus, H.M.S., note on, 358 

Pension, on not allowing pensioncrs to 
save, 203 

Pensylvania ship, Loss of at Liverpoo! 
105 

Peytier, Capt., places surveyed by, 869 

Phillip, Port suggestions fer navigation, 
448 

Photogenic drawings, Daguerre’s method, 
130. 

Physalia, French term for, 253. 

Picton, Nova Scotia, notes on, 146. 

Light, remark on, 3&3. 

Pilot taken from H. M.S. Express, 276. 

fish, notice of, 170. 

Pilotage, on the new bill of, 48. 

expenses of a ship of 400 tons, 














of St. Lawrence, 302. 

Piracy, capture of the Harrier, 63, 

Pirates, execution of at Zante, 124. 

Pitch Lake of Trinidad, 123—277. 

Poisson, M. on local attraction, 330. 

Polytechnic Institution, notice of, 35-4 

Port-charges at Mauritius, 559. 

Portsmouth quays, &c. bill for, 435. 

Portuguese men-of-war, 253. 

slauvers to be detained, 650. 

Portuguese Slave Trade, convention a- 
greed upon at Angola, 863 

Power, proportion of to tonnage, 632. 

Preston, notice of, 830 

Profitable results necessary to steam na- 
vigation, 41. _ 

Promotions, 67, 14], 213, 356, 439, 508, 
583, 656, 725. 798, 879 

Property lost at sea, 692. 

Protection of officers from process, 650. 

Provisions, on carrying, on deck, 414, 
496. 

Prussian fect (see table) 209. 

Pufts of trade, 598. 
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Pumping ships, machine for, 554. 

Queen Dowager, return of, 579. 

Quarantine regulations, Danish, 578. 

Quarantine, 864 

—— Letter on, to the Consul of 
Russian Ports, Black Sea, 86 

Railton, Mr., remarks on his Nelson 
column, 273. 

Rainbow iron steamer, account of, 192. 

Rain-water, bad to keep, 255. 

Raleigh, position of in a hurricane, II. 

Rambles at home, 738 826 

Ramsay, Capt, his plan for lowering 
boat, 559. 

Ramsgate, tides at, 87. 

—_—_——-, organic remains of 327. 

Raper, Lieut., on Longitudes, 209. 319. 
399. 402. 475. 543. 607. 

Rapid a descent of, 561. 

Rea, I. R. on resources of Ascension, 
167. 

Recherche, voyage of, 41 4. 

Redcar, its friends and enemies, 354. 

Redcar Harbour, Petition on, 576. 

Redfield, Mr. W. C. on the courses of 
hurricanes, I. 

on Raleighs Tyfoon, 461. 

on Steam boat explosions, 617, 








681. 





on explosion of” bailers, 836 

Reepe Mr. death of, 316. . 

Refugees reception of, at Havana, 540. 

Reminiscences, 1 +2, 208. 

Repairs at Mahea, 445 

Resolution Port, Volcano of, 603. 

Riville, G. de, ideas on lumimous fishes 
240. 

‘Ribble, improvement of, 571 

Ringdove H.M.S., note on, 558. 

Rivet holes, cause of boilers bursting 
627. 

Rochdale, visit to and descriptin, 8 29 

Rok of C. St. Vincent 361. 

Kodmond, on Timber ships, 134. 

Rodney, case of Lightning, 120, 383. 

Roger’s anchor, note on, 364. 

Roman Palms, table for reducing to 
English feet. 61. 

Roman catholic deception, 535. 

Ross D. places surveyed by‘ 263. 

——— Sir John, on chronometers. 354 

Capt. J. Expedition of 358. 

Ross, Sir James, Antarctic Expedition, 
869 

Roussin M. Adin, places, surveyed by 
265. 

Royal Navy movements of see “ Navy.” 

Royal Society, report of on Magnetism, 
107. 

Royal George,—wreck of, note on, 128. 

Rudders, Jury proposed, 275. 

Rudder plan of a Jury one, 293. 

Ruddle, Mr. Services at Aden, 352. 





Sabine, Major, places visited by, 266. 

Sacrifices, note on, 276. 

Sailing trial of squadron in, 307. 

Sailors Homes on, 549, 

, 860 

St. Paul and Scatarie Islands Lights of 

St. Ann’s, B. Jamaica, 487. 

St. Lawrence pilots, 302. 

St. Malo, lights no existence of, 503. 

Sambro lighthouse on attention there, 
29. 

San Juan d’Ulloa, 143. 

Sandhills of Vera Cruz, 535. 

Sand pillars produced by, 455. 

Sandwich Islands regulation, at, 230." 

Sargasso, see “ Gulf weed.” 

Weed its locality, 593. 

fouud crowing, 592. 

Saulnier, M. places visited by, 268. 

Schubert, Gen. places visited by, 270. 

Scoresby, Mr, lecture of on Magnetism, 
56. 

Scrutator, on Varne and Ridge, 557, 

Sea, colour of 

Sea rates of Chron. 

Sea snakes size of 

Sea Temperature of, 

Seaman, general scarcity of, 201. 

Seamen, British, at Vera Cruz, 538. 

claims to respect. 550. 

disadvantages of, 551. 

improper conduct of, 559. 

Seaweed, extreme length of, 251, 

Settlers’ employment, 598. 

Seven Islands, Bay of, 381. 

Sextant, improvement on by Capt. Fitz- 
Roy, 129. 

Seychelles, J., account of, 443. 

Shakings 


























Almshouses, 796. 
Andromache, 877. 
Brixham, Lt., 727 
———-— Canal Banks, 727 
—— Candia, 727 
—— Canea, Lt. 727 
——— Cardiff, 798 
——- Coal, 727 
Collisions, 877 
Correspondence, 797 
——— Court Martial, 876 
——— Dartmouth, Lt., 727 

Dartmouth, 798 
———— Davies, Lt. R., 727 
———— _ Davies John, 877 
Dennett, Mr. 877 .. 
Depot, slave, 728 
————— Essington, 797 © 
——— Etaples, 727 
———— Falkland, I.,727 
——— — Fantome, 796 
—_—____. Fires, 876 

Flinn, 798 
____—. Floating breakwaters, 877 
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Gibraltar, 756 
——-~— Glascott, Mr. A. G., 877 
——— Granr, 796 
———— Hardy, Sir T., 727 
~_ THardy,797 
“~~ Jmo.ene, 877 
————~—— Jron steamer, 798 
—————_ Jersey Harb., 796 
——— Light, 797 
———— Lights, 727 
Lighthouse, 796 
—————=_ Majestic, 797 
Margate, 877 
Mars, 797 
————— _ Masulah, 797 
———_—— Medea, 876 
Menai Bridge, 877 
~———_ Merch. Capt. 877 
“—————— Merchant Serv. Dis. 796 
———_ Merch. Seam. Act. 797 
Napier, 798 
Naval Off. 796 
New Zealand, 797 
Nelson Mon. 796 ~ 
Nick of Time, 797 
————— Nouvel Capt. 727 
———— Observatory at Pultova, 876 
Parsons, R. Lt., 727 
———~-— Portishead, 727 
-——-——— Prometheus, 796 
Rio, 727 
——-——  Koyal George, 727 
——— Santander, 727 
——— Srrdinia, Lt. 798 
-—-—— Schomburg, 797 
———— Slaves, 727 
——— Smith, Lt.- 727 
————— Stanley, 796 
Steam, 796, 7 
ama —— Tuffnel, 877 
Tunnell, 797 
———— Valery, 727 
Victoria Channel, 876 
Williams, 798 
Shark, notice of, 170. 
Shaw, Mr. Tables of Steam-vesscl]s sup- 
plied by, 857 
Sheringham, Lieut. proposed Jury Rud- 
der, 2795. 








Sete 






































on Holyhead, 431. 

Ship Canal at Cardiff, 866 

Ship-shape, Bristol fashion, 166. 

Shipwrecked Fishermen’s and Mari- 
ners Benevolent Society, 840. 

ees.» Relief given to crews of various 
vesscls from, 

wseee. Anxiliary societys, where formed 

eesee- Donations and subscriptions 
received, 840, 841 

Simon’s Bay.and Table Bay compared, 91. 

Simon’s Town and Cape Town compared 
646. 

Simpson, Mr. his discoveries, 564. 

Skipper, on Manning the Navy, 157. 

on Holyhead, 432. 








& 


Slave-Trade Suppression Bill, 649. 

Slavers, conditions to establish, 650. 

of Havanna, 589. 

may he taken, 651. 

Slavery, degrees of, 484. 

Smith, Capt. relates capture of Aden, 
351. 


427. 
Lieut. T., his account of a hurri- 
cane, 29. 
Mr. his vessel, 426. 
W., his trucks, 704. 
Smyrna, on longitude of, 481. 
‘Smyth, Capt. W. H., places surveyed by, 
264. 
Solid bottoms, their adoption urged, 185. 
Solitary Isoeatancesir East of Austral 
843 
Soundings—on Light-vessels and Buoys 
getting adrift, 167. 
Southern Naval Expedition, report on, 
107. 290. 
Sponge of Berry, 597—599. 
Squall in West Indies, 486. 
Stars, Moon culminating on Longiiude 
by, 321. 
Steam-boat tax, 142. 
explosions, 617. 681. 
Steam-boilers, on preserving, 210. 
Steamboat Accidents, Report on, 848 
Legislation, 833 
Steam-log sugpested, 857 
Steam Lite-boats proposed, 407. 
Steam-vessel accidents, report on, 768. 
navigation of Atlantic, 39. 
Steamers, advantage of over sailing-ves- 
sels, 632. 
of timber v. iron, 275. 
of wood and iron compared, 











-——— his paddle-boxes as bo ats 




















637. 

power necessary for them, 42. 

on their construction, 184. 

of iron—Rainbow, 192. 

inquiry into accidents of, 208. 

Steering-wheel, note on, 304. 

Stirling’s Fuel, trial of, 718. 

Stewart, Mr., services at Aden, 352. 

Storms of Europe, 20. 

natural system of, 20. 

Supplies at Seychelles, price of, 444. 

Summary of measures recommended for 
registry, &c. of steam vessels, 896. 

Survey of steam vessels, 851. 

» Legislative Regulations proposed, 
859. 

Suspension Bridges, largest in England, 
198. 

Swallow, H.M. B. notice of her action, 














Table Bay and Simon’s Bay compared, 
91, 644. 
Tables for converting into English mea- 
sure 
Roman palms, 61. 
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Bremen feet, 513. 

Brunswick feet, 36]. 
Constantinople small feet, 291. 
Dresden feet, 581. 

French leagues, 724. 

German feet, 133. 

Havana varas, 653. 

Munich feet, 436. 

Points of compass into degrees, 











132. 

———- Prussian feet, 209. 

Table 50. Degrees of lat. and long., 791. 

51. Degrees of lat. and Jong., 878. 

of Dimensions of several steam 
vessels, 858. 

Tanna, appearance of, 603. 

Tawse, Mr., proposed Lightning Con- 
ductore, 649, 

Taylor, Mr., originator of Harboro’ lights, 
358. 

Texas, flag cf, 313. 

Thomas, G , places surveyed by, 264. 

Thompson Mr., referring to Redear, 355. 

Thunder, H.M.S., hurricane experienced 
by, 21. 

Tiarks, Dr., places visited by, 266. 

Tides, and Tide-tables, 86. 

» in Taro of Messina, 232. 

, at Quebec, 303. 

, of Swan River, 389. 

, at Repulse Bay, 392. 

Tide-guage, by Lieut. E. Westbrook, R.N., 
46. 




















‘Timber Ships, on loss of, 411. 
, ignorance of captains, 718. 
——-, proposed construction of, 


——————— 








412. 
-——___—_——, remarks on, 122. 
, and Timber seamen, 134. 
, Teport on wreck of, 572. 
, missing, 573. 
Time at Sea, on board, 302. 
Tofino, notice of his ,urveys, 262. 
Touchard, M., places visited by, 270. 
Toulon, notes on, 233. 
, account of a ball at, 234. 
Toga Islands, notes on, 449. 
Tourmaline, notice of, 493. 
Tower entrance, regulation on, 271. 
Townships, on forming, 598. 
Treenails, on their use in ships, 188. 
Trees, of circular heads, V. D. Land, 
666 























Trinidad, see Pitch, 277. 
Trinity Corporation, on Naval officers 
among, 555. 


Tyfoon, similarity of to Hurricanes, 13, 
15. 


, account of several, 15. 

,see Hurricane. 

, see Hurricanes. 

Turtle, price of at Seychelles, 444. 
Ulloa Juan de Castle, state of, 311, 673 
Uguarte, places visited: by, 262. 
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Union Steamer, 775. 
Valparaiso, Light at, 230. 
Varila, Capt., places visited by, 261. 
Varne and Ridge, notice on, 537. 
» geological description of 
846. 
Vassell, Capt. Sir S., correspondence with 
Capt. Quin, 69. 
Vavan, flag of, 450. 
Velocity of Steamers, 634. 
Vera Cruz, sailing of squadron for, 307. 
, attack on by French, 310. 
, account of, 531. 
, Original name of, 673. 
Victoria land, of Simpson, 565. 
Victoria Steamer, 777. 
Vidal, Capt. A., places :urveyed by, 270. 
Vigi, see Tejee. 
Vigia, position of one, 265-56. 
Vigo, on longitude of, 480. 
Vivid Steamer, 776. 
Volcanic Island, 504. 
Wages in Timber ships, 574. 
instance of deserters obtaining, 








750. 

Walker, Mr. W., on lightning, 114. 

, Mr., on English Channel into 
Plymouth Sound, 718. 

Warrior, accident to, 142. 

Waterspout, notice of one, 254. 

, Col. Reid on, 450. 

, formed by whirlwind, 695. 

—, effect of in making currents, 














455. 

Water Witch canal boat, from Preston to 
Lancaster, 830. 

Weather, terms for expressing, 210. 

, at Vera Cruz, 674. 

, records of, ordered, 696. 

Weddell, Capt., places visited by, 267. 

Weight of bodies, illustrated, 58. 

Wellsted, Lieut., notice of his travels in 
Arabia, 62. 

Were, T. N. Capt., on Trinder Shoal, 790. 

Westbrooke, Lieut. E., tide-guage of, 46. 

West Indies, remarks on barometer in, 96. 

West India wanderings, 594. 

Whales, remarks on near Bermuda, 593. 

Whaling-ground of Seychelles, 446. 

White, Mr., referring to Redcar, 355. 

, Capt. M., places surveyed by, 265. 

Whirlwinds, origin of, 457-8, 460. 

at Nassau, 694. 

Wickham, Com., places surveyed by, 270. 

Wickham, Capt, letter from on Bass 
Strait, 868. 

Wightman, Mr., reward to, 343, 

Williamston, notice on, 595. 

Williams, Mr., on survey of steam vessels, 
851. 

Wilks, Lieut., his expedition, 758. 

Winds on south coast Australia, 229. 

off Vera Cruz, 317. 

Wolves, tame, 565. 
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Worth, Com., present to, 580. Yeames, Jas., Esq., letter to on Quaran- 








Wrecks of British Shipping, 67. 140. 212. tine, 864. 
292. 362. Zante, execution of pirates at, 124. 
7 , since 1832. Zarhtmann, Capt., places surveyed by, 
341. 267. 





REFERENCE TO NOTICES OF THE DEATHS OF COMMIS- 
SIONED AND OTHER OFFICERS OF THE ROYAL NAVY. 


ADMIRALS. 


Bond, F. G. 80 
Coftin, Sir Jsaae 657 
Douglas. James 512 
Fyre, Sir George 215 
Halkett, Sir Peter 800 
Hancock, J, 800 
Hardy, Sir T. M. 728 
Masters. 728 

Paget. Hon, Sir C. 297 
Southeron, F. 215 
Trollope, Sir H. 880 
Warren, Sir S. 800 


Caprains. 


Bartholomew, C. 297 
Belden, N.70 

Bell, Geo. 512 
Brenton, E. P. 359 
Byam, W. H. 70 
Coe, Thos. 70 
Dalrymple, C. 70 
Festing, H, 143 
Filmore, J. 512 
Grindall, S. 512 
Hawkins, Ed. 441° 
Hooper, G. W 657 
Hustwick, G. 
Jeky], 297 

Joyce, John 512 
Kent, Joseph 297 
Lambert 70 
Phillips, C. 
Polkinghorne, 297 
Stamp, Thos, 215 
Yomkinson, J. 210 
Veitch, James 880 
Waldegrave, Hon. W. 143 


Com™MANDERS. 


Carew, W. H. H. 5385 
Cutliffe, James. 441 
Giddy 801 

Handfield, Edwd. 297 
Hathorne, T. 512 
Haverfeld, R.S. 729 
Leyden, W. 729. 

Love, W. 359 

Paget, Hon. J, 359 


Smyth, Sir John. 70 
Stanhope, R. H. 297. 
Tregurtha, E.P. 215. 


‘Williams, P. 359. 


Wintour, G. S. 512 
W oolnough, J. C: 441, 
Williams, Fd. 215, 


LIEUTENANTS. 


Arabin, A. 801. 
Becket: 359. 
Blood, C. 512: 
Bostock, C. 512. 
Brindock, J. 729. 
Came 70. 

Campbell, J. E. &8 
Claribut, Ed. 70. 
Dore, W. H. 512. 
Duncan, 880 
Dunsford, G. 143 
Ferguson, J. 697. 
Foote, W. 512. 
Gibson, James. 512 
Gidney, Thomas 70 
Grant 729 

Hewitt, Thomas 512 
Hill, Thomas 880 
Jones, Chas. 359, 
Langdon 441, 
Leary, D.729, 
Norrington, C. H. 297. 
Pennington 297. 
Rees, W. D. 801. 
Reeve, J. A. 585. 
Renwick, T. 801. 
Rotton, Edwd. 512. 
Sanders, G. D. 297. 
Scroder, C. B. 657. 
Shumbler, Thos. 880 
Symmes, H. A, 729. 
Thomas, J. R. 657 
Waits, R. 801. 


Punrsens. 


Booth, G. 512. 
Bowman, Jolin 70. 
Brown, I’. 512. 
Dunn, W. 5)2 
Goldfinch, W. 801. 
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Hayes, Richard, 13. Campbell, P. Dr, 585. 
Jones, J. 512. Goodsir, M, 585. 
Laidlaw, A. 359. Heron, Thos, 215. 
Mc Murray, J. 890. Mac Donnell, J.657. 
Mitchell, J 512. Mac Nabb, OD, 359, 
Taylor, John, 801 Waters, E, F. 729. 

SurGeons, 

Crariain, 

Bell, Thos, 512. 
Buckan, J. 729. . Coe, Rev James, 70. 


LIST OF PLATES. 
DIRECTIONS TO THE BINDER. 


To face Title,—Meteorological Register— 

Cases of damage by Lightning to face . . : - pills 
The Rainbow Steamer ’ ‘ : ‘ ; ‘ : ‘ p 192 
Cape Agulhas . : ° ‘ . ° . , ; ‘ p 839 
Graham Shoal . ; ‘ ‘ ; ‘ : , ‘ ; p 371 
Bayonne. .- oe a a -  « pls 
Ooloogan Bay . ; ; ‘ P ‘ . ‘ e ; p 602 
Tracks of H.H.S. Etna ; : : A : : : p 809 


ERRATA. 


Vol. for 1839, No. 3 page 14, line 9 from bottom, for‘ Paracells’ read ‘Pratas.’ page 60 
line 7, frombcttom for “ American” read '*,African” page 123 line 24, for ‘creditable’ read * 
credible.’ page 89, line 4, for‘ Nov. 3 read ‘Nov. 29.’ page 124, line 3, for * promise’ read ‘ pre. 
mise.’ Page 3 line 18, fur ‘seamen’ read ‘scaman.’ page 14, lice 9 from toitom for ° Paracel’ 
read ‘Paratas.’ page,l!, line 2 from bottum for ‘ centre of axis’ read ‘centre of axis.’ Page F9, 
line 4 for ‘ Belasore’ read ‘ Balsore.’ page 245, line 2 frum bottom for ‘September, 1938’ read 
‘March, 1839.’ pege 247, line 20 for‘ bas’ read ‘had’ page 159, line 7 from bottom for Grimlay’ 
read Gourlay.’ page 161, line 10 from bottom for‘ or’ read ‘on.’ page 163, line 2 for® being’ 
read ‘is.’ page 163, line 7 from bottom for‘ provements’ read ‘improvement.’ page 165, line 6 
gr ‘when’ read ‘where.’ page 183, line 2 for ‘government’ read ‘the.’ page 189,line 27 for 
‘one 58th’ read fone 5-8.’ page 25], line 19 for ‘effect’ read ‘affect.’ page 301, line 4 from 
bottom for ‘ Doris’ read ‘Thetis.’ page 337, line 15, for‘ 48086’ ,read 4°8085." page 340, line 24, 
for‘ eleted’ read ‘elevated.’ page 342, line 5 for ‘represeuted’ read ‘presented.’ page 344, line30 
for ‘know’ read‘ known. ’ paccj364, line 32 fur ‘ interested’ read ‘thteresting.’ page 375, line 37 
for ‘had not’:read ‘ had page 395, line 3 for ‘duc’ read ‘dew.’ page 396, line 31 for ‘due’ read 
‘dew.’ page 397 line 16, ‘for ‘to optical’ read ‘on optical.’ page 398, for ‘ Measina’ read‘ Mes 
sina.’ page 401 line 3 for ‘Hasburgh’ reat ‘Horsburgh.’ page 428, for ‘Madagasca’ read 
* Madagarcar.’ page 457, Note, for‘ Trigonomical’ read ‘trigonometrical.’ page 4£0, line 19 for 
“lowring ‘real’ lowering.’ page 461, line | for ‘ Releighs’ read ‘Raleighs.’ page 462, line 26 
for ‘defused’ read ‘ diffused.” page 464, line 25 for ‘Scintilans' read ‘Scjntillans.’ page 465, 
jine 6 fur ‘ Doctor le Boy’ read ‘ Doctorle Roy.’ page 465, line for * depreasession’ read ‘«tepres- 
tion. ‘page 466, line 24 for ‘intestrtial’ read ‘interstial.’ page 481, line 8 * preference’ read 
«io preference page 567, line 33 for ‘feeling 1e4d *feclings.’ 

In the Meteorological Register page 442, iu Barometer Colainn from 9 a.M. from May 7th, to 


the bottom.— 


for 30°30 read 30°05 for 29°50 read 30°02 for 30°05 read 30°00 
30°02 29°89 30°00 29:90 29°89 30°11 
29:90 29°85 30°11 39 -53 29°85 30°07 
39°52 99°85 30°07 29°35 29°85 30°34 
99°35 30°13 30'24 29°50 


Page 540, line 3 fur ‘ polition’ ‘read ‘ politian.’ page 541, line 31, for ‘ iahabitants’ read ‘inhabi- 

tants.’ page 542, line 25 for ‘ attatched’ read ‘ attached.’ page 543, line 18 for ‘ naratime’ read 
* maritime’; line 3from bottom, fur ‘ preceeding’ read ‘ preceding.’ pave 564, lines 8 and 16 for 
* Aciet,’ ‘Artlett’ read ‘Arlett.’ page 547, line2 for ‘Artlett’ read ‘Aslett., page 548, last line 

for ‘Heena’ read ‘Helena.’ page 563, line 11 for ‘of read ‘off.’ page 564, line 22 for ‘ per- 

fectfy’ read ‘perfectly.’ page 568, line 2 from bottom, for ‘ desrable’ read ‘desirable.’ page 

590, line 2 for ‘cheek’ read ‘cheeks’ ; line 32 for‘ feeling’ read feelings.” page 594, line 28 froin 

bottom for ‘ whirh’ read ‘ which.’ page 597, line 1 for ‘stragling’ read ‘straggling.’ page 589, 
line 11 from bottom for ‘ irregular’ read ‘regular.’ page 601, line 20 for ‘ tends’ read ‘trends» 
page 606, line 1 for ‘ the’ read ‘they.’ page 607, line 9 for ‘dieovery’ read ‘discovery.’ page 609 
line 15 frem bottom for ‘78°’ read ‘72°’; line 12 for ‘Olfmanus’ read “‘ Oltmanus.’ page 610, linc 
4 for ‘icaraguo’ read ‘Niearague’; line 3 from ‘bottom for ‘St. 1. de c’ read‘ St. de,Nic.’ 
page 616, line 17 for ‘ pein? read ‘point.’ page 617,line 15 for ‘tieir’ read ‘their.’ page 623 

line 10 from bottom for ‘ pallatives’ ‘ pailiatives’; 3 line from bottom fur ‘ leaving’ read ‘lead- 

ing.’ page 626, line 14, fur ‘nor’ read ‘not’, line 15 for ‘ enterior ‘read ‘ interior.’ page 630 
line 11 fur ‘interal’ read iaternal.’ page 632, line 2, transfer the asterisk to following line. 
page 663, line 19 for ‘the’ read ‘that’; line 3 for‘ their’ read ‘ there.” page 634, line 11 for 
‘ lesson’ read ‘ vessel’ page 636, last line, dcle the word ‘‘ in’ after requiriog. page 640, line 
2 for ‘100’ read ‘two.’ page 616, line 6 for ‘vegitables’ read ‘ vegetabies.’ page 647, line 3 
from foot, for ‘ desagreimens’ read ‘ désagremens.’ “ page 654, line 27 for ‘:eporn’ read ‘re;ort. ’ 
line 20 ‘Magpie’ read ‘ Jackdaw ’, line 21 for ‘ Blossom’ read ‘Thudder ’, line 31 for * Com- 

mander Barnett read Captain R. Owen. 
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